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THE WANDERING JEW. 


VOL. II. 

GHAPTEE XXXL ‘ 


:F K I E D L Y S E K V 1 C E S . , 

X()inviriiSTA,Ni)lYG Ills' surprise and ririensiness, Eodiii 
:lid, not frown, lie began by locking ins door after binu 
i;is he nol-iraMl tl:ie young girps iiKpii'iiti'. e glance. If hen he 
said to li-.T gTjod-naturedly, ‘AVho do \on want, luy dear? ' 

'Gkl. loidinP’ repeated Eose-Poinpon, stoutly, opening 
her bright liiiie eyes to their full exfcerit, and iookiug .Pod in 
fill!, ill the IVicic 

*' lr,*s not, hered' said he, inoving ten, yard the stairs. “.I 
do no! know him. Inquire above or below.” 

No, vou iloiPt! giving yourself airs at your age!” said- 
Eose-Pmnp<.»n, shrugging her shoulders. ‘"'As if we did 
imt know that you are .M. Eodiii.” 

“ Gluirleniagne,” said tlie socius, bowing; ‘tCliarlemagne 
to s*‘rvti ViJin-if I am alile.” 

'' Vou are. not able,” answered Rose-Pompon, majestically; 
tiieii she addeil W'itli a niocking air, we have our 

li'tle pussy -cat. hiding-|daces; ^ve change our name; we are 
aJ’raid Mamma ihjdin will find us out.” 

'Mhumu my dear (diild,” said the so(3ius, with a paternal 
niuile; '\voii have come to the right quarter. I am an old 
man, hut I love youth — happy, joyous- youtli! Amuse 
yourself, pray, at my expense. Only let me pass, for I am 
ill a hurry.'' And Podin again advanced toward, the stairs. 

‘PM. Kodiii," suhl Rose-Pompon, in a solemn voice, 
iuive very im})ortant things to say to you, and advice to ask 
about a love afiair.” 

*AVhy, little madcap tliat you are! have you .nobody to 
*:ease in your owm house, that you must come here?” 

^'1 lodge in tiiis iiouse, M. Rodin,” answered Rose- 
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Pompon^ laying a malicious stress on the name of Im 
victim. 

You? Oh, clear, only to think I did not know I had 
such a pretty neighbor P’ 

‘‘ Yes, I have lodged here six months, M. Rodin. 

Really! where?” 

^M}n the third story, front, M. Rodin.” 

^Mt wms you, then, that sang so well just now?” 

Rather.” 

You gave me great pleasure, I must say.” 

‘‘ You are very polite, M. Rodin.” 

‘"■ You lodge, I suppose, with your respectable family?” 

'‘I believe 3'ou, M. Rodin,” said Rose-Pompon, casting 
down her eyes with a timid air. lodge with Grandpapa 
Philemon, and Grandmamma Bacchanal — who is a queen, 
and no mistake.” ’ 

Rodin had hitherto been seriously uneasy, not knowing 
in udiat manner Rose had discovered his real name. But 
on hearing her mention the Bacchanal Queen, with the 
infonnation that slie lodged in the house, he found some- 
thing U)^ compensate for the disagreeable incident of Rose- 
PoinpoiPs appearance. It was, indeed, important to Rodin - 
to iiml out tlmy Bacchanal Queen, the mistress of Sleopin- 
biifT, and the sister of Mother Bunch, who had been noted 
as tlaiigeroris since her interview with the superior of the' 
convent, jind the part she had taken in the projected escape 
or .Mademoiselle de Cardoville. Moreover, Rodin hoped 
- ihtuikh iff what lie had just heard — to bring Rose-Pompon 
to confess to him tlie name of the person from whom she 
had learned that ‘“Charlemagne” masked “’Rodin.” 

Hardly Iiad the young girl pronounced the name of the 
lauaduiiiai Queen, than Rodin clasped his hands, and ap- 
peared us much siirprised as interested. 

“Oil, my dear child!” he exclaimed, “I conjure you not 
to jest on this subject Are vou speaking of a youiio’ oiri 
who bears that nickname, the sister of a deformed needle- 
ivomuii?” 

^ ff ’ sir, the Bacchanal Queen is her nickname,” said 
ompou, astonished in her turn; “she is really 
tcqiliyse Soliveau, and she is my friend.” * 

! she is your friend?” said Rodin, refleoting.' 

I es, sir, rn V liosom friend ?” 
you love her?” 
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*MVikc ;i Poor girl! I. do what I can for lu-ig 

and that's liot iiuudi. .hint how comes it that a ivspcctahle 
of \oui‘ jige sliould know the Bacchanal C-iueenr Ah! 
tluit. siiows YOU have a false name!'’ 

Aly doaV chihh I am no longer inclined to laugliy' seidi 
Ih'Hlin, Yvith so sorrowful an air, that Rose-Pompon, re- 
proaciiing iiorself with her pleasantry, said to Iriin: “vlhit 
how comes it that you know Oephyse?” 

'Alias! I do not know her — but a young fellow, that I 
like excossirely ” 

'Mac«{in‘S Rennepont?” 

" Othervrise called Sleepinbulf. He is now" in prison for 
debt,” sighed Rodin. "I saw’ liini yesterday.” 

" You "saw him, yesterday? how" stmnge!” said Eose- 
Po,mpmn dappiiig her hands. ''Quick! quick! come over 
to PliOicuon’s^ to give Cephyse new"s of her lover. She is 
so uneasy alnuir him.” 

" My dear eliild, I should like to give her good new’s of 
tliat wortliy fellow, w’horn I like in spite of his follies, for 
wdio has not been guilty of follies?” added Rodin wdth 
iiid II 1 gt m i good -iia, tn re. 

Ik* sure,” said Rose- Pompon, twdsting about as if 
slie still wore ilie costume of a debardetir. 

"I w^ill say more,” added Rodin: 'M love him, because of 
his follies; for, talk as we may, my dear child, there is 
always something good at bottom, a good heart, or some- 
tiling, in tiioso who spend generously their money for other 
people.” 

" Well, come! yon are a very good sort of man,” said 
Rose-Pompon, enchanted wdth Rodin’s phiiosopliy. ",But 
wdiy will you .not comemrnd see Cephyse. and talk to' her 
of Jacques?” . , 

"Of w^hat use would it be to tell her w^hat she know's 
ill ready— that Jacques is in prison? AVhat 1 should like.; 
wouhl be to get the w’orthy fellow" out of his scra})e.” 

'03 h, sir! only do that, only get Jacques out of prison,” 
ci’ied Rost'- Pompon, w’armly, ''and w"e will both give you 
a kiss — me and Cephyse!” 

It Would be tln-owdng kisses aw'ay, dear little madcap !” 
said Rodin, smiling. " But be satisiied, I want no reward 
to imlnct‘ nu^ to do good when I can.” 

"I’hen you iiope to get Jacques out of prison?” 

Kofi ill siiook his head, and answ^ered with a grieved and 
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air: ‘*1 did hope it. Certainly, I did hope 
it; hut now all is oliaiigedd' 

flow’s that?” asked Eose Pompon, with surprise. 

^*That foolish joke of calling me M. Eodiii may appear 
verv aiiuisiiig to yon, ni}' dear child. I iiiiderstaiid it, you 
being onlv an echo. Some one has said to you: ‘Go and 
toil li. Charlemagne that lie is one M. Eodin. ' That will 
Ise verv funny.’ ” 

Cerlainlv, I should never myself have tlioiiglit of calling 
you M. Eodin. One does not invent such names/’ an- 
ii wered I h jse- Pompon. 

‘‘Well! tluit person, with his foolish jokes, has done, 
witliont knowing it, a great injury to Jacques Eennepont.” 

‘‘What! because I called you Eodin instead of Charle-' 
magrie?” cried Eose Pompon, much regretting the pleas- 
antry willed] she had carried on at the instigation of Sinny 
.\loiiliri. “ But really, sir/’ she added, “'what can this joke 
have to do with the service that you were about to render 
Ja<M|nes?” 

‘vi am not at liberty to tell you, my cliikl. In truth, 

! am \erv sorry for poor Jacques. Believe me, I am; but 
«lo h‘i me pass.” 

‘‘ Listen to me, sir, I beg,” said Eose- Pompon; ‘*ff I told 
you the name of tin* person who told me to call you Rodin, 
WfUild you interest yourself again for Jacques?” 

“ I do not wish to know anyone’s secrets, my dear child. 
In all this, you liav(3 been the eeln» of persons who are, 
pcrhaj>s, very daiigerouspumd, notwithstanding tlie interest 
1 fe(*l for Jatapies Eemnepont, 1 do not wish, you under- 
stan/L to make myself enemies. Heaven forbid!” 

Eose- Pom poll did not at all comprehend Rodin’s fears, 
ami upon tlsis he had counted; for, after a second’s refiec- 
tion, the young girl resumed: “ Weil, sir — tliis is too deep 
fr»r me; I do not understand it. All I know is, that I am 
truly sorry if I have injured a good young man by a mere 
joke. 1 will tall yoif exactly how it happened. My frank- 
ness may be of some use.” 

/' Frankness will often clear up the most obscure matters,” 
sail! Eodin, sententioiisly. ■ 

After all/’ said Eose-Pompon, “it’s Niiiiiy’s fault. 
Why (loes he tell ine nonsense, that might iiijure poor 
(yqhjyse’s lover? You see, sir, it happened in this way. 
Ninny Moulin, who is fond of a joke, saw you just noV 
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in the Tlie poriiw.s tcdd biiii tluit j<:nir iiame waa 

C ’harii‘3iia;2:ni'. He said to me: ^No; his name is Rodin. 
We iiuisl play him a trick. Go to his room^ RoaeGNjinpoii, 
kiioek at ti]e door, and call him M. Ilodin. Yon will see 
wlnil a nan dice he will make.' I promised .NiiiiyT Moulin 
uoi, to name him; but I do it, rather than run the risk 
rP* h.fjnring; Jacques.^’ 

Ai. Xiuny Moulin ’s name Eodin had not been able to 
repress a iiio\ onieiit of surprise. This I'ramplileteer, whom 
iu.^ lunl eiTiplo^md to edit the HeigMorly Love^ wais not 
p«;]'si)]uilly formidable; but, being fond of talking in his 
drink, lie" might become troublesome, particularly if Rodin, 
as was probable, hatl often to visit this house, to execute 
his iirojeefc upon Sleepiiibuff, through the medium of the 
Ikicchanal Queen. The soc3iiis resolved, therefore, to pro- 
vide against this inconvenience. 

m\ dear child,’' said lie to Rose-Pompoii, 'At is a 
.i\L Desmoulins that persuaded vou to plav of! this sillv 

'‘Nut Df^smcmlins, blit IfuMioiiliri,’’ corrected Itose. ‘‘'He 
w riles in iJic pewliolilers/ ]}apers, and defends tlie saints 
fnr i;ione\'; for, if Aiiiiiy Moulin is a saint, his patrons 
are rkiint Driukard and Saint Flasliette, as he himself 
tiecbirerd’ 

'■‘IT US gentleman afipears to be very gay,” 
a very good fiRow.” 

“ But sto[q” i'esiimed Rodin, appearing to recollect liim- 
self; ‘uiiii’t he a man about thirty-six or forty, fat, with a 
nidily complexion?” 

“ Ruddy as a glass of red wine,” said Rose- Pompon, “and 
with a pimplofl nose like a mulbeiTy.” 

“TTiatks the man — M. Dumoiilin. Oh! in that case, I 
am rpiite satisfied, my dear cihid. The jest no longer 
makes me uneasy; for M. Diiinoulin is i\> very worthy man 
— only periiaps a little too fond of his joke.” 

‘‘Them sir, you will try to be useful to Jacques? The 
stupid pleasantry of Xiimy Moulin 'will not prevent you?” 

“1 hope not.” 

“But I must not tell Xinny Moulin that you know 
it was lie who sent me to call you M. Rodin— eh, sir?” 

“Why not? In every case," rny dear child, it is always 
bedter to speak frankly the truth.” 

“But, sir, iNTimy Moulin so. strongly recommended me 
not to name him to vou — 
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“Tf you have named him, it is from a very good motive; 
why not avow it? However, my dear child, this concerns 
yon, not me. Do as you think best.” 

“ A nd may I tell Oephyse of your good intentions toward 

Jncque.s?” _ , i 

“ The trutli, my dear child, always the truth. One need 
never hesitate to say what is.” ^ 

“ P(.M)r Oephyse! how happy she will be!” cried Eose- 
Pompon, cheerfully; “and the news will come Just m 
time.” 

“Only you must not exaggerate; I do not promise posi- 
tively to get this good fellow out of prison; I say, that 1 will 
do \vdiat I can. But what I promise positively is— for, 
since the imprisonment of poor Jacques, your friend must 
be very much straitened ” 

“Alas, sir!” 

“What I promise positively is, some little assistance, 
which your friend will receive to-day, to enable her to live 
lionestiy; and if she behaves well— hereafter— why, here- 
after, we shall see.” 

“ Oh, sir! you do not know how welcome will be yonr 
assistance to poor Oephyse! One might fancy you were 
lier actual good angel. Faith! you may call yourself 
diodin, or Charlemagne; all I know is, that you are a 
nme, sweet — — ” 

“Oome, come, do not exaggerate,” said Eodin. “Say a 
good sort of old fellow; nothing more, my dear child, 
ihit see how things fall out, sometimes! Who could have 
told me, when I heard you knock at my door — which, I 
must say, vexed me a great deal — that it was a pretty little 
neighbor of mine, who, under the pretext of playing off a 
joke, was to put me in the way of doing a good action? 
do and comfort your friend; this evening she will receive 
some assistance; and let ns have hope and confidence. 
Thanks be, there are still some good people in the world!” 

“Oh, sir! yoifprove it yourself.” 

“Not at all! The happiness of the old is to see the 
young happy.” 

This was said by Eodin with so much apparent kindne^, 
that Kose-Pompon felt the tears well up to her eyes, and 
answered with much emotion: “Sir, Oephyse and me 
are only poor girls; there are many more virtuous in the 
world; but I venture to say, we have good hearts. Now, 
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if ever yon should be ill, only send for us; there are no 
Sisters of Charity that will take better care of you. It is 
all that we can offer you, without reckoning Philemon, 
who shall go through fire and water for you, I give you my 
■word for it — and Cephyse, I am sure, will answer for 
Jacques also, that he will he yours in life and death.” . 

“ You see, my dear child, that I wms right in saying— a 
fitful head and a good heart. Adieu, till we meet again.” 

Thereupon Rodin, taking up the basket, which he luul 
placed on the ground by the side of his umbrella, prepared 
to descend the stairs. 

‘‘First of all, you must give me this basket; it will be in 
your way going down,” said Rose-Pompon, taking the 
basket from the hands of Rodin, notwithstanding his resist- 
ance. Then she added: “ Lean upon my arm. The stairs 
are so dark. You might slip.” 

“I will accept your offer, my dear child, for I am not 
very courageous.” Leaning paternally on the right arm 
of Rose-Pompon, who held the basket in her left hand, 
Rodin descended the stairs, and crossed the courtyard. 

“Up there, on the third story, do you see that big face 
close to the window-frame?” said Rose-Pompon suddenly 
to Rodin, sto|)ping in the center of the little court. “That 
is my Mnny Moulin. Do you know him? Is he the same 
as yours?” 

“The same as mine,” said Rodin, raising his head, and 
waving his hand very affectionately to Jacques Dumoulin, 
who, stupefied thereat, retired abruptly from the window. 

““The poor fellow! I am sure he is afraid of me since 
his foolish joke,” said Rodip, smiling. “He is very 
wrong.” 

And he accompanied these last words with a sinister 
nipping of the lips, not peceived by Rose-Pompon. 

“And now, my dear child,” said he, as they both entered 
the passage, “I no longer need your assistance; return to 
your friend, and tell her the good news you have heard.” 

“ Yes, sir, you are right. I burn with impatience to tell 
her what a good man you are.” And Rose-Pompon sprung 
toward the stairs. 

“Stop, stop! how about my basket that the little madcap 
carries off with her !” said Rodin. 

“Oh, true! I beg your pardon, sir. Poor Cephyse I 
how pleased she will be. Adieu, sir!” And Rose-Pompon’o 
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pretty figure disappeared in the darkness of the staircases 
which she mounted with an alert and impatient step. 

Rodin issued from the entry. “Here is your basket, my 
good lady,” said he, stopping at tlie threshold of Motlier 
Arsine’s shop. “I give you my humble thanks for your 
kindness.” 

“For nothing, my dear sir, for notbing. It is all a!: 
your service. A¥ell! was the radish good?” 

“ Succulent, my dear madame, and excellent.” 

“ Oh ! I am glad of it. Shall we soon see you again?"' 

“ I hope so. But could you tell me where is the nearest 
post office?” 

“ Turn to the left, the third house, at the grocer’s.” 

“A thousand thanks.” 

“I wager it’s a love letter for your sweetheart,” said 
Motlier Arsine, enlivened probably by Rose-Pompon’s and 
Ninny Moulin’s proximity. 

“Ha! ha! ha! the good lady!” said Piodin, with a titter. 

Then, suddenly resuming his serious aspect, he made a 
low bow to the greengrocer, adding: “ Your most obedient, 
humble servant!” and walked out into the street. 


We now usher the reader into Doctor Baleinier’s asylum; 
in which Mademoiselle de Oardoville was confined. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE ADVICE. 

Adeieistne de Oardoville had been still more strictly 
confined in Doctor Balienier’s house, since the double noc- 
turnal attempt of Agricola and Dagobert, in which the sol- 
dier, though severely wounded, had succeeded, thanks to 
tlie intrepid devotion of his son, seconded by the heroic 
Spoilsport, in gaining the little garden gate of the convent, 
and escaping by way of the boulevard, along with the 
young smith. Four o’clock had Just struck. Adrienne, 
since the previous day, had been removed to a chamber on 
the second story of the aslyum. The grated window, with 
closed shutters, only admitted a faint liglit to this apiart- 
ment. The young lady, since her interview with Mother 
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Bunch, expected to be delivered any day by the interven- 
tion of her friends. But she felt painful uneasiness on the 
subject of Agricola and Dagobert, being absolutely igno- 
rant of the issue of the struggle in which her intended 
liberators had been engaged with the people of the asylum 
and convent. She had in vain questioned her keepers on 
the subject; they had remained perfectly mute. These 
new incidents had augmented the bitter resentment of 
Adrienne against the Princess de Saint-Dizier, Father 
dWigrigny, and their creatures. The slight paleness of 
Mademoiselle de Cardoviile’s charming face, and her line 
eyes a little drooping, betrayed her recent suft'erings; seated 
before a little table, with her forehead resting upon one of 
her hands, half veiled by the long curls of her golden hair, 
she was turning over the leaves of a book. Suddenly, the 
door opened and M. Baleinier entered. The doctor, a 
Jesuit, in lay attire, a docile and passive instrument of the 
will of his Order, was only half in the confidence of Father 
d^Aigrigny and the Princess de Saint-Dizier. Tie was ig- 
norant oh the object of the imprisonment of Mademoiselle 
de Cardo viiie; he was 'ignorant also of the sudden change 
which had taken place in the relative position of Father 
d’Aigrigny and Rodin, after the reading of tlie testament 
of Marius de Rennepont. The doctor had, only the day 
before, received orders from Father d’Aigrigoy (now act- 
ing under the directions of Rodin) to confine Mademoiselle 
de Cardoviiie still more strictly, to act toward her with 
redoubled severity, and to endeavor to force her, it will be 
seen by what expedients, to renounce the judicial proceed- 
ings, which she promivsed herself to take hereafter against 
her persecutors. At sight of the doctor, Mademoiselle de 
Cardoviiie could not hide the aversion and disdain with 
which this man inspired lier. M. Baleinier, on the con- 
trary, always smiling, always courteous, approached 
Adrienne with perfect ease and confidence, stopped a few 
steps from her, as if to study her features more attentively, 
and then added, like a man who is satisfied with the ob- 
servations he had made: “Cornel the unfortunate events 
of the night before last have had a less injurious influence 
than I feared. There is some improvement; the com- 
plexion is less liiished, the look calmer, the eyes still some- 
what too bright, but no longer shining with such unnatural 
fire. You* were getting on so well! 'Now the cure must 
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be proloBgecl — for this iinfortnnate iiiglit affair tlirew yoa 
into a state of excitement, that was only the more danger, 
ons from your not being conscious of it. Happily, with 
care, your recovery will not, I hope, be very much delayed.” 

Accustomed though she was to the audacity of this tool of 
the Congregation, Mademoiselle de Oardoville could not 
forbear sajdng to him, with a smile of bitter disdain: 
'‘What impudence, sir, there is in your probity! What 
effrontery in your zeal to earn your hire ! Never for a moment 
do you lay aside your mask; craft and falsehood are ever 
on your lips. Really, if this shameful comedy causes you 
as much fatigue as it does me disgust and contempt, they 
can never pay you enough.” 

“Alas!” said the doctor, in a sorrowful tone; “always 
this unfortunate delusion, that you are not in want of oui 
care! that I am playing a part, when I talk to you of the 
sad state in which you were, when we^ were obliged to 
bring you hither by stratagem. Still, with the exception 
of this little sign of rebellious insanity, your condition has 
marvelously improved. You are on the high road to a 
complete cure. By and by, your excellent heart -will 
render me the justice that is due to me; and, one day, J 
shall be judged as I deserve.” 

“I believe it, sir; the day approaches, on which you tuiU 
be judged as you deserve,” said Adrienne, laying great stress 
upon the two words. 

“Always that other fixed idea,” said the doctor, with 
a sort of commiseration. “ Come, be reasonabla Do not 
think of this childishness.” 

“What! renounce my intention to demand at the hands 
of justice reparation for myself, and disgrace for you and 
your accomplices? Never, sir — never!” 

“Well!” said the doctor, shrugging his shoulders; “once 
at liberty, thank heaven, 3^11 will have many other things 
to think of, my fair enemy.” 

“You forget piously the evil that you do; but I, sir, 
have a better memory.” 

“Let us talk seriously. Have you really the intention 
of applying to the courts?” inquired Doctor Baleinier, in 
a grave tone. 

“Yes, sir; and you know that what I in tend., I firmly 
carry out.” 

^ “Well! I can only conjure you not to follow out this 
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klea/’ replied the doctor, in a still more solemn tone. 
ask it as a fayor, in the name of your own interest.” 

think, sir, that yon are a little too ready to confound 
your interest with mine.” 

‘^Now come,” said Doctor Baleinier, with a feigned im- 
patience, as if quite certain of convincing Mademoiselle 
Ue Cardovilie on the instant; would you have the melan- 
(‘holy courage to plunge into despair two pers(}-BS full of 
goodness and generosity?” 

“ Only two? The jest would be complete, if you were 
to reckon three; you, sir, and my aunt, and Abbe d’Ai- 
grigny; for these are no doubt the generous persons in 
whose name you implore my pity.” 

“No, madame; 1 speak neither of myself, nor of your 
aunt, nor of Abbe d!Aigrigny.” 

“Of whom, then, sir?” asked Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
vilie, with surprise. 

“ Of two poor fellows, who, no doubt sent by those whom 
you call your friends, got into the neighboring convent the 
other night, and thence into this garden. The guns which 
you heard go oft* were fired at them.” 

“Alas! I thought so. They refused to tell me if either 
of them was wounded,” said Adrienne, with painful 
emotion. 

“One of them received a wound, but not very serious, 
since he was able to fly and escape pursuit.” 

“Thank God!” cried Mademoiselle de Cardovilie, clasp- 
ing her hands with fervor. 

“It is quite natural that you should rejoice at their 
escape, but by what strange contradiction do you now wish 
to put the officers of justice on their track? A singular 
manner, truly, of rewarding their devotion !” 

“What do you say, sir?” asked Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
vilie. 

“For if they should be arrested,” resumed Doctor 
Baleinier, without answering her, “as they have been 
guilty of house-breaking and attempted burglary, they 
would be sent to the galleys.” 

“Heavens! and for my sake !” 

“ Yes; it would be for you, and what is worse, hy you, 
that they would be condemned.” 

“ By me,, sir?” 

“Certainly; that is, if you follow up yoigr vengeance 
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against your aunt and Abbe d’AigTigny— -I do not speai 
of myself, for I am quite safe; in aA?ord, if you persist 
inlaying your complaint before the magistrates, that you 
have been unjustly confined in this house. ” 

‘'I do not understand you, sir. Explain yourself,” said 
Adrienne, with growing uneasiness. 

‘' Child that you are!” cried the Jesuit of the short robe, 
with an air of conviction; “do yon think that if the law 
once takes cognizance of this affair, that you can stop short 
its action where and when you please? When you leave this 
house, you lodge a complaint against me and against yoiii 
family; well, what happens? The law interferes, inquires, 
calls witnesses, enters into the most minute investigations. 
Then, what follows? Why, that this nocturnal escalade, 
which the superior of the convent has some interest in 
hnshing up, for fear of scandal— that this nocturnal 
attempt, I say, wdiich I also would keep quiet, is necessarily 
divulged, and as it involves a serious crime, to which a 
heavy penalty is attached, the law will ferret into it, ami 
find out these unfortunate men, and if, as is probable, they 
are detained in Paris by their duties or occupations or even 
by a false security, arising from the honorable motives 
which they know to have actuated them, they wull be 
arrested. And who will be the cause of this arrest? You, 
by your deposition against us.” 

“Oh, sir! that would be horrible; but it is impossible.” 

“It is very possible, on the contrary,” returned M. 
Baleinier; “so that, while I and the superior of the con- 
vent, who alone are really entitled to complain, only msh 
to keep quiet this unpleasant affair, it is yon — you, for 
whom these unfortunate men have risked the galleys — that 
will deliver them up to justice.” 

Though Mademoiselle de Cardoville was not completely 
duped by the lay Jesuit, she guessed that the merciful in- 
tentions which he expressed with regard to Dagobert and 
his son would be absolutely subordinate to the course she 
might take 'ill pressing or abandoning the legitimate venge- 
ance which she meant to claim of authority. Indeed Eodin, 
whose instructions the doctor was following without kno^v- 
ing it, was too cunning to have it said to Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville : “ If attempt any proceedings, we denounce 
Dagobert and his son,” but he attained the same end, by 
nspiring Aidrienne with fears on the subject of her two 
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liberatorSj s'o as to prevent her taking any hostile measures^ 
Without knowing the exact law on. the subject, Made- 
moiselle de Cardoviiie had too much good sense not to under- 
stand, that Dagobert and Agricola might be very seriously 
involved in consequence of their nocturnal adventure, and 
might even .lind themselves in a terrible position. And 
yet, when she thought of all she had suffered in that house, 
and of all the just resentment she entertained in the bottom 
of her heart, Adrienne felt unwilling to renounce the stern 
pleasure of exposing such odious machinations to the light 
of day. Doctor Baleinier watched with sullen attention 
her whom he considered his dupe, for he thought he could 
divine the cause of the silence and hesitation of Made- 
moiselle de Cardoviiie. 

But, sir,” resumed the latter, unable to conceal her 
anxiety, “if I were disposed, for whatever reason, to make 
no complaint, and to forget the wrongs I have suffered, 
when should I leave this place?” 

“I cannot tell; for I do not know when you wdll be radi- 
cally cured,” said the doctor, beniguantly. “ You are in a 
very good w^ay, but ” 

“Still tills insolent and stupid acting!” broke forth 
Mademoiselle de Cardoviiie, interrupting the doctor with 
indignation. “I ask, and if it must be, I entreat you, to 
tell me how long I am to be shut in this dreadful house, 
for I shall leave it some day, I suppose?” 

“I hope so, certainly,” said the Jesuit of the short robe, 
with unction; “but when, I am unable to say. jMoreover, 
I must tell yon frankly, that every precaution is taken 
against sncli attempts as those of the other night; and fche 
most vigorous watch will be maintained, to prevent your 
communicating with any one. And all this in your own 
interest, that your poor head may not again be dangerously 
excited.” 

“So, sir,” said Adrienne, almost terrified, “compared 
with what aw’'aits me, the last few days have been days of 
liberty.” 

“ Your interest before everything,” answered the doctor, 
in a fervent tone. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoviiie, feeling the impotence of her 
indignation and despair, heaved a deep sigh, and hid her 
face in her hands. . 

At this moment, quick foosteps were heard in the pas- 
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sage, aiiid one of tlie nurses entered, after liaving knocked at 

tlie door. « . . , i • 

“Sir,” said slie to the doctor, with a frightened air, 
“there are two gentlemen below, who wish to see you 
instantly, and the lady also.” ^ i 

Adrienne raised her head hastily; her eyes were bathed 

ill tears. t i • • 

“ What are the names of these persons?” said M. Baleiiiier 

much astonished. 

“One of them said to me,” answered the nurse: Oo 
and inform Doctor Baleinier that I am a magistrate, and 
that I come on a duty regarding Mademoiselle de 

Gardoville.’ ” ^ i i i 

“A magistrate!” exclaimed the Jesuit of the short robe, 
growing purple in the face, and unable to hide his surprise 
and uneasiness. . . 

“Heaven be praised!” cried Adrienne, rising, with 
vivacity, her countenance beaming through her teins ydth 
hope and joy; “my friends have been informed in time, 
and the hou/of justice is arrived !” ^ , 

A'-'k these persons to walk up,” said Doctor Baleinier, 
after a moment’s reflection. Then, with a still more 
agitated expression of countenance, he approached Adrienne 
with a harsh, and almost menacing air, wliich contrasted 
with the habitual placidity of his hypocritical smile, and 
said to her in a low voice: “Take care, madame! do not 
rejoice too soon.” . . 

“I no longer fear 3^11,” answered Mademoiselle de 
Gardoville, with a bright, flashing eye. “M. de Montbron 
is no doubt returned to Paris, and has been informed in 
time. He accompanies the magistrate, and comes to deliver 
me. I pity you, sir — both you and yours,” added Adrienne, 
with an accent of bitter irony. 

“Madame,” cried M. Baleinier, no longer able to dis- 
semble his growing alarm, “I repeat to you, fake care! 
Eemember what I have told you. Your accusations would 
necessarily involve the discovery of what took place the 
other night. Beware! the fate of the soldier and his son 
is in your hands. Eecollect they are in danger of the 
convict’s chains.” 

“Oh! I am not your dupe, sir. You are holding out a 
covert menace. Have at least the courage to say to me, 
that, if I complain to the magistrates, you will denounce 
the soldier and his son.” 
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“I repeat, that, if you make any complaint, those two 
people are lost,” answered the doctor, ambiguously. 

Startled by wdiat was really dangerous in the doctor’s 
threats, Adrienne asked: “Sir, if this magistrate questions 
me, do you think I will tell him a falsehood?” 

“ You will answer what is true,” said M. Baleinier, 
■lastily, in the hope of still attaining his end. “' You will 
niswer that you were in so excited a state of mind a few 
lays ago, that it was thought advisable, for your own sake, 
!o bring you hither, without your knowing it. But you 
are now so much better, that you acknowledge the utility 
of tlie measures taken with regard to you. I will confirm 
these words; for, after all, it is the truth.” 

“Never!” cried Mademoiselle de Oardoville, with indig- 
nation; “never will k be the accomplice of so infamous a 
falsehood; never will I be base enough to justify the indig- 
nities that I have suffered!” 

“ Here is the magistrate,” said M. Baleinier, as he caught 
the sound of approaching footsteps. “ Bewmre !” 

The door opened, and, to the indescribable amazement 
of the doctor, Rodin appeared on the threshold, accompanied 
by a man dressed in black, with a dignified and severe 
countenance. In the interest of his projects, and from 
motives of craft and prudence that will hereafter be known, 
Rodin had not informed Rather d’Aigrigny, and conse- 
quently the doctor, of the unexpected visit he intended to 
pay to the asylum, accompanied by a magistrate. On the 
contrary, he had only the day before given orders to M. 
Baleinier to confine Mademoiselle de Oardoville still more 
strictly. Therefore, imagine the stupor of the doctor 
when he saw the judicial officer, whose unexpected pres- 
ence and imposing aspect were otherwise sufficiently alarm- 
ing, enter the room, accompanied by Rodin, Abbe 
d’Aigrigny’s humble and obscure secretary. From the 
door, Rodin, who was very shabbily dressed, as usual, 
pointed out Mademoiselle de Oardoville to the magistrate, 
by a gesture at once respectful and compassionate. Then, 
while the latter, who had not been able to repress a move- 
ment of admiration at sight of the rare beauty of Adrienne, 
seemed to examine her with as much surprise as interest, 
the Jesuit modestly receded several s^eps. 

Doctor Baleinier, in his extreme astonishment, hoping 
to be understood by Rodin, made suddenly several private 
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signals, as if to interrogate him on the cause of the magis' 
trate’s visit. But this was onl}^ productive of fresh amaze- 
ment to M Baleinier; for Eodin did not appear to recog- 
nize him, or to understand his expressive ‘pantomime, and 
looked at him with affected bewilderment. At length, as 
the doctor, growing impatient, redoubled his mute ques- 
tionings, Eodin advanced with a stride, stretched forward 
his crooked neck, and said, in a loud voice: “ What is your 
pleasure, doctor?’’ 

These wmrds, which completely disconcerted Baleinier, 
broke the silence which had reigned for some seconds, and 
the magistrate turned round. Eodin added, with imper- 
turbable coolness: ‘SSince our arrival, the doctor has. been 
making all sorts of mysterious signs to me. I suppose he 
has something private to communicate, but, as I have no 
secrets, I mus"t beg him to speak out loud.” 

This reply, so embarrassing for M. Baleinier, uttered in 
0, tone of aggression, and with an air of icy coldness, plunged 
the doctor into such new and deep amazement, that he 
remained for some moments without answering. Eo doubt 
the magistrate was struck with this incident, and with the 
silence which followed it, for he cast a look of great severity 
on the doctor. Mademoiselle de Oardoville, wdio had ex- 
pected to have seen M. de Montbron, was also singiilariy 
surprised. 


OHAPTEE XXXIIL 

THE ACCUSER. 

Balbi.N'ier, disconcerted for a moment by the unex- 
pected presence of a magistrate, and by Eodin’s inexplicable 
‘attitude, soon recovered his presence of mind, and addressing 
his colleague of the longer robe, said to him : “ If I made 
signs to you, sir, it was that, while I wished to respect the 
silence which this gentleman”— glancing at the magistrate 
—"has preserved since his entrance, I desired to express 
my surprise at the unexpected honor of this visit.” 

“ It IS to the lady that I will explain the reason for my 
silence, and beg her to excuse it,” replied the magistrate, 
as he made a half-bow to Adrienne, whom he thus con- 
tinued to address: "I have just received so serious 
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declaration witli regard to yon, madam e, that I could not 
forbear looking at yon for a moment in silence, to see if 1 
could read in your coiintenanGe or in your attitude, tlie 
truth or falsehood of the accusation that has been placed 
ill my hands; and I have every reason to, believe that it is 
but too well founded.” 

May I at length “be informed, sir,” said Doctor Baleinier, 
in a polite but firm tone, “Ho whom I have the honor of 
speaking?” # ” 

Sir, I am juge d’instrnction, and I have come to in- 
form myself as to a fact which has been pointed out to 


“ Will you do me the honor to explain yourself, sir?” said 
the doctor, bowing. 

“Sir,” resumed the magistrate, M. de Gernancle, a man 
of about fifty years of age, full of firmness and straight- 
forwardness, and knowing how to unite the austere duties 
of his position with benevolent politeness, “you are accused 
of having committed — a very great error, not to use a 
harsher expression. As for the nature of that error, I 
prefer believing, sir, that you (a first-rate man of science) 
may have been deceived in the calculation of a medical 
case, rather tlian suspect you of having foi;gotten all that 
is sacred in the exercise of a profession that is almost a 
priesthood,” 

“ When -you specify the facts, sir,” answered the Jesuit 
of the short robe, with a degree of haughtiness, “it will be 
easy for me to prove that my reputation as a man of 
science is no less free from reproach, than my conscience as 
a man of honor.” 

“Madame,” said M. de Gernande, addressing Adrienne, 
“is it true that you were . conveyed to this house by 
stratagem?” . 

“'Sir,” cried M. Baleinier, “permit me to observe, that 
the manner in which you open this question is an insult 
to me.” 

“ Sir, it is to the lady that I have the honor of addressing 
myself,” replied M. de Gernande, sternly; “and I am the 
sole Judge of the propriety of questions. ” 

Adrienne was about to answer affirmatively to the magis- 
trate, when an expressive look from Doctor Baleinier 
reminded her tliat she would perhaps expose Dagobert and 
his son to cruel dangers. It was no base and vulgar feeling 
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of veiigeaiice by wliicli Adrienne was animated, but a 
legitimate indignation, inspii’ed by odious liypociisy. She 
would have thought it cowardly not to unmask tlie 
criminals; but wishing to avoid compromising others, she 
said to the magistrate, with an accent full of mildness and 
dignity : “ Permit me, sir, in my turn, rather to ask you 
a question.” 

“Speak, madame.” 

“Will the answer I make be considei:ed a formal accusa- 
tion?” . • <1 X n 

“I have come hitlier, madame, to ascertain the truth, 

and no consideration should induce you to dissemble it. 

. “So be it, sir,” resumed Adrienne; “but suppose, hay- 
ing just causes of complaint, I lay them before^ you, in 
order to be allowed to leave this house, shall 1 afterward 
be at liberty not to press the accusations I have made?” 

“ You may abandon proceedings, madame, but the law 
will take up your cause in the name of society, if its rights 
have been injured in your person.” 

“Shall I then not be allowed to pardon? Should I not 
be sufficiently avenged by a contemptuous forgetfulness of 
the wrongs f have suffered?” 

“ Personalljs madame, you may forgive and forget; but 
I have the honor to repeat to you, that society cannot show 
the same indulgence, if it should turn out that you have 
been the victim of a criminal machination---and I have 
every reason to fear it is so. The manner in which you 
express yourself, the generosity of your sentiments, the 
calmness and dignity of your attitude, convince me that I 
have been well informed.” 

“ I hope, sir,” said Doctor Baleinier, recovering his cool- 
ness, “ that you will at least communicate the declaration 
that has been made to you.” 

“It has been declared to me, sir,” said the magistrate, in 
a stern voice, “that Mademoiselle de Cardoville was 
brought here by stratagem.’^ 

“By stratagem?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ It is true. The lady was brought here by stratagem,” 
answered the Jesuit of the short robe, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“You confess it, then?” said M. de Gernande. 

“ Certainly I do, sir. T admit that I had recourse to means 
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wliicli we are unfortunately too often obliged to employ, 
when persons who most need our assistance are uiieonscioiis 
of their own sad state.” 

‘^Biit, sir,” replied the magistrate, “it has also been 
declared to me, that Mademoiselle de Oardoviiie never 
required such aid^” 

“ That, sir, is a question of medical jurisprudence, which 
has to be examined and discussed,” said M, Baleinier, 
recovering his assurance. 

“It will, indeed, sir, be seriously discussed; for you are 
accused of confining Mademoiselle de Oardoviiie, while in 
the full possession of all her faculties.” 

“ And may I ask you for what purpose?” said M. Baleinier 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders, and in atone of irony. 
“What interest had I to commit such a crime, even admit- 
ting that my reputation did not place me above so odious 
and absurd a charge?” 

“ You are said to have acted, sir, in furtherance of a 
family plot, devised against Mademoiselle de Oardoviiie for 
a pecuniary motive. 

“ And who has dared, sir, to make so calumniou s a charge ?” 
cried Doctor Baleinier, with indignant warmth. “ Who has 
had the audacity to accuse a respectable, and I dare to say, 
respected man, of having been the accomplice in such 
infamy?” 

“I,” said Eodin, coldly. 

“You!” cried Doctor Baleinier, falling back two steps, 
as if thunderstruck. 

“Yes, I accuse you,” repeated Eodin, in a clear sharp 
voice. 

“Yes, it was this gentleman who came to me this morn- 
ing, with ample proofs, to demand my interference in favor 
of Mademoiselle de Oardoviiie,” said the magistrate, draw- 
ing back g; little, to give Adrienne the opportunity of seeing 
her defender. 

Throughout this scene, Eodin’s name had not hitherto 
been mentioned. Mademoiselle de Oardoviiie had often 
heard speak of the Abbe d’Aigrigny’s secretary in no very 
favorable terms; but, never having seen him, she did not 
know that her liberator was this very Jesuit. She therefore 
looked toward him, with a glance in which were mingled 
curlosit}^ interest, surprise and gratitude. Eodin’s cadav- 
erous counteiiance, his repulsive ugliness, his sordid dress. 
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would a few dayis before have occasioned Adrieiiiie a perhaps 
iiivinciljle feeling of disgust. But the young lady, remem- 
bering how the seamstress, poor, feeljle, defonned, and 
dressed almost in rags, Avas endowed, notwithstanding hey* 
Avretehed exterior, mth one of the noblest and most adini- 
rable hearts, recalled this recollection in favor of the Jesuit. 
She forgot that he was ugly and sordid, only to remember 
that he was old, that be seemed poor, and that he had 
come to her assistance. Doctor Baleinier, notAvitlistanding 
his craft, notwithstanding his audacious hypocrisy, in spite 
even of his presence of mind, could not conceal how much 
he was disturbed hy Rodin’s denimciation. His head 
became troubled as he remembered how, on the first day of 
Adrienne’s confinement in this house, the implacable appeal 
of Rodin, through the hole in the door, had prevented him 
(Baleinier) from yielding to emotions of pity, inspired by 
the despair of this unfortunate young girl, driven almost 
to doubt of her own reason. And yet it was this very 
Rodin, so cruel, so inexorable, tlie devoted agent of Father 
d’Aigrigny, who denounced him (Baleinier), and brought 
a magnstrate to set Adrienne at liberty — when only the day 
before, Father d’Aigrigny had ordered an increase of 
severity toward her! 

The'lay Jesuit felt persuaded that Rodin Avas betraying 
Father d’Aigrigny in the most shameful manner, and that 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville’s friends had bribed and bought 
over this scoundrelly secretary. Exasperated by Avhat he 
considered a monstrous piece of treachery, the doctor ex- 
claimed, in a voice broken Avith rage: And it :s you, sir, 
that have the impudence to accuse me — you Avho only a few 
days ago ” 

Then, reflecting that the retort upon Rodin would be 
self-accusation, he appeared to give AA^ay to an excess of 
emotion, and resumed Avith bitterness: ‘‘Ah, sir, you are 
the last person that I should have thought capable of this 
odioiivS denunciation. It is shameful !” 

“And Avho had a better right than I to denounce this 
infamy?” answered Rodin, in a rude, overbearing tone. 
“Was I not in a position to learn— unfortunately, too late 
— tlie nature of the oonspiracy of which Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville and others have been the victims? Then, what 
was my duty as an honest man? Why, to inform the 
magistrate, to prove what I set forth and to accompany him 
hither. That is what I have done.” 
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^^So, sir/’ said the doctor, addressing the magistrate, “it 
is not only myself that this man accuses, but he dares 
also ” 

“I accuse the Abbe d’Aigrigny/’ resumed Rodin, in a still 
louder and more imperative tone, interrupting the doctor, 
‘‘ I accuse the Princess de Saint-Dizier, I accuse you, sir 
— of having, from a vile niotive of self-interest, confined 
Mademoiselle de Cardovilie in this house, and the two 
daughters of Marshal Simon in the neighboring convent. 
Is that clear?’’ 

“ Alas! it is only too true,” said Adrienne, hastily. “I 
Iiave seen those poor children all in tears, making signs of 
distress *to me.” 

The accusation of Rodin, with regard to the orphans, was 
a new and fearful blow for Doctor Baleinier. He felt 
perfectly convinced that the traitor had passed clear over 
to the enemy’s camp. Wishing therefore to put an end 
to this embarrassing scene, he tried to put a good face on 
the matter, in spite of his emotion, and said to the magis- 
trate: “T might confine myself, sir, to silence — disdaining 
to answer such accusations, till a judicial decision had 
given them some kind of authority. But, strong in a good 
conscience I address myself to Mademoiselle de Cardovilie, 
and I beg her to say if this very morning I did not inform 
her, that her health would soon he sufficiently restored to 
allow her to leave this house. I conjure her, in the name 
of her well-known love of truth, to state if such was not my 
language, when I was alone with her- ” 

“Come, sir!” said Rodin, interrupting Baleinier with an 
insolent air; “suppose that, from pure generosity, this dear 
young lady were to admit as much-— what will it prove in 
your favor? — why, nothing at all.” 

“ What, sir!” cried the elector, “do you presume— — ” 

“I presume to unmask you, without asking your leave. 
What have you just told us? Why, that being alone with 
Mademoiselle de Cardovilie, you talked to her as if she 
were really mad. How very conclusive!” 

“But, sir — ” cried the doctor. 

“But, sir,” resumed Rodin, without allowing him to con- 
tinue, it is evident that, foreseeing the possibility of what 
has ocourred to-daj^, and, to provide yourself wRli a hole 
to creep out at, you have pretended to believe your own 
execrable falsehood, in presence of this poor young lady, 
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that you might afterward call in aid tlie evidence of yoin* 
Dwn akumed conviction. Come, sir! such stories will not 
go down with people of common sense or common 
humanity.” 

“Come now, sir!” exclaimed Baleinier, angrily. 

“Well, sir,” resumed Rodin, in a still louder voice, 
which completely drowned that of the doctor; “is it true 
or is it not, that you have recourse to the mean evasion of 
ascribing this odious imprisonment to a scieii title error? 1 
affirm that you do so, and that you think yourself safe, be- 
cause you can now say: ‘Thanks to my care, the young 
lady has recovered her reason. What more would you 
have?’” 

“Yes, I do say that, sir, and I maintain it.” 

“You maintain a falsehood; for it is proved that the 
lady never lost her reason for a moment.” 

“But I, sir, maintain that she did lose it.” 

“And I, sir, will prove the contrary,” said Rodin. 

“You? How will you do that?” cried the doctor. 

“ That I shall take care not to tell you at present, as you 
may well suppose,” answered Rodin, with an ironical sniile, 
adding, with indignation: “But really, sir, you ought to 
die for shame, to dare to raise such a question in presence 
of the lady. You should at least have spared her this 
discussion— — ” 

“Sir!” 

“Oh, fie, sir! I say, fie! It is odious to maintain this 
argument before her — odious if you speak truth, doubly 
odious if you lie,” said Rodin, with disgust. 

“This violence is inconceivable!” cried the Jesuit of the 
sliort robe, exasperated ; “and I think the magistral 
vSiiows great partiality in allowing such gross calumnies to 
be heaped upon me !” 

“Sir,” answered M. cle Gernande, severely, “I am 
entitled not only to hear, but to provoke any contradictory 
discussion that may enlighten me in the execution of rtiy 
duty; it results from all this, that, even in your opinion, 
sir, Mademoiselle de Cardoville’s health is sufficiently good 
to allow her to return home immediately.” 

“At least, I do not see any very serious inconvenience 
likely to arise from it, sir,” said the doctor: “only I main- 
tain that the cure is not so complete as it miglit have been, 
and, on this subject, I decline all responsibility for the 
future.” 
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“You can do so, safely,’’ said Rodin; “it is not likely 
that the young lady will ever again have recourse to your 
honest assistance.” 

“It is useless, therefore, to employ my official authority, 
to demand the immediate liberation of Mademoiselle cle 
Oardoville,” said the magistrate. ■ 

“ She is free,” said Baieinier, “perfectly free.” 

“ As for the cpiestion whether you have imprisoned her 
on the plea of a supposititious madness, the law wdl 
inquire into it, sir, and you will be heard.” 

“T am quite easy, sir,” answered M. Baieinier, trying to 
look so; “my conscience reproaches me with nothing.” 

“I hope it may turn out well, sir,” said M. de Gernande. 

“ However bad appearances may be, more especially when 
persons of your station in society are concerned, we should 
always wisir to be convinced of their innocence.” Then, 
turning to Adrienne, he added : “ I understand, madame, 
how painful this scene must be to all your feelings of deli- 
cacy and generosity ; hereafter, it will depend upon your- 
self, either to proceed for damages against M. Baieinier, 
or to let the law take its course. One word more. The 
bold and upright man” — here the magistrate pointed to 
Rodin — “ who has taken up your cause in so frank and 
disinterested a manner, expressed a belief that you would, 
perhaps, take charge for the present of Marshal Simon’s 
daughters, whose liberation I am about to demand from the 
convent w^here they also are conllned by stratagem.” 

“The fact is, sir,” replied Adrienne, “that, as soon as I 
learned the arrival of Marslial Simon’s daughters in Paris, 
my intention ivas to offer them apartments in my house. 
These young ladies are my near relations. It is at once a 
duty and a pleasure for me to treat theui as sisters. I shall, 
therefore, be doubly grateful to you, sir, if you wall trust 
them to my care.” 

“I think that I cannot serve them better,” answered M. 
de Gernande. Then, addressing Baieinier, he added, 
“ Will you consent, sir, to my bringing these twm ladies 
hither? I will go and fetch them, while Mademoiselle de 
Oardoville prepares for her departure. They will then be 
able to leave this house with their relation.” 

“ I entreat the lady to make use of this house as her own, 
until she leaves it,” replied M. Baieinier. “ My carriage 
shall be at her orders to take her home.” 
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‘' Madame,” said tlie magistrate, approacliiiig Aclrienne, 
“ without prejudging the question, which must soon be de- 
cided by a court of law, I may at least regret that I was 
not called in sooner. Your situation must have been a 
very cruel one.” 

“ There will at least remain to me, sir, from this mourn- 
ful time,” said Adrienne, witli graceful dignity, “one 
precious and touching remembrance — that of the interest 
which you have shown me. I ho|)e tliat you will one day 
permit me to thank you, at my own home, not for the 
Justice you have done me, but for the benevolent and 
paternal manner in wdiich you have done it. And more* 
over, sir,” added Mademoiselle de Cardoville, with a sweet 
smile, “I should like to prove to you, that what they call 
my cure is complete.” 

‘M. de Gernande bowed respectfully in reply. During the 
short dialogue of the magistrate with Adrienne, their backs 
were both turned to Baleinier and Eodin. The latter, 
prolitiiig by this moment’s opportunity, hastily slipped into 
the doctor’s hand a note just written with a pencil in the 
bottom of his hat. Baleinier looked at Eodin in stupefied 
amazement. But the latter made a peculiar sign, by 
raising Iris tliumb to bis forehead, and drawing it twice 
across'^his brow. Then he remained impassible. This had 
passed so rapidly, that when M. deGernande turned round, 
Hod ill was at a distance of several steps from Doctor 
Baleinier, and looking at Mademoiselle de Cardoville with 
respectful interest. 

“ IVrmit me to accompany you, sir,” said the doctor, 
preceding the magistrate, whom Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
saluted with much afi^ability. Then both went out, and 
Eodin remained alone with the young lady. 

After conducting M. de Gernande to the outer door of 
the house, M. Baleinier made haste to read the pencil-note 
written by Eodin; it ran as follows: “The magistrate is 
going to the. convent, by way of the street. Eun round by 
the garden, and tell the superior to obey the order I have 
given with regard to the twm young girls, it is of the 
utmost importance.” 

The peculiar sign which Rodin had made, and the tenor 
of this note, proved to Doctor Baleinier, who was passing 
from surprise to amazement, that the secretary, far from 
betraying the reverend father, was still acting for the 
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Greater Glory of the Lord. However, while lie obeyed the 
orders, M. Baieinier sought in vain to penetrate the motives 
of Eodiii’s inexplicable conduct, who had liimself informed 
the authorities of an affair that was to have been hushed 
lip, and that might have the most disastrous consequences 
-for Father d’Aigrigny, Madame de Saint-Dizier, and 
Baleinier himself. But let us return to Rodin, left alone 
with Mademoiselle de Oardoville. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

JPATHER D’AIGRICtKY^S SECRETAEy. 

Hardly had the magistrate and Dhctor Baleinier dis- 
appeared, than Madeiiioiselle de Oardoville, whose counte- 
nance was beaming with joy, exclaimed, as she looked at 
Rodin with a mixture of respect and gratitude, “ At length, 
thanks to you, sir, I am free— free! Oh, I had never be- 
fore felt how much happiness, expansion, delight, there is 
in that adorable word — liberty!” 

Her bosom rose and fell, her rosy nostrils dilated, her 
vermilion lips were half open, as if she again inhaled with 
rapture pure and vivifying air. 

“I have been only a feiv days in this horrible place,” 
she resumed, “but I have suffered enough from my cap- 
tivity to make me resolve never to let a 5^ear pass wdthout 
restoring to liberty some poor prisoners for debt. This 
vow no doubt appears to belong a little to the Middle 
Ages,” added she, with a smile; “but I would fain borrow 
from that noble epoch something more than its old win- 
dows and furniture. So, doubly thanks, sir! for I take you 
as a partner in that project of deliverance, which has just 
(you see) unfolded itself in the midst of the happiness I 
owe to you, and by which you seem so much affected. Oh! 
let my joy speak my gratitude, and pay you for your gener- 
ous aid !” exclaimed the young girl, with enthusiasm. 

Mademoiselle ,de Oardoville had truly remarked a com- 
plete transfiguration in the countenance of Rodin. This 
man, lately so harsh, severe, inflexible, with regard to 
Doctor Baleinier, appeared now under the influence of 
the mildest and most tender sentiments. His little, half- 
veiled eyes were fixed upon Adrienne with an expression of 
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ineffable interest. Then, as if he wished to tear himself 
from these impressions, he said, speaking to ^ himself, 
Come, come, no weakness. Time is too precious; iiiy 
mission is not fnllilled. My dear young lady,’ added he, 
addressing himself to Adrienne, “believe what Isay — we 
will talk hereafter of gratitiide—but we have ^now to talk 
of the present so important for you and your family. Do 
von know' what is taking place?” , 

Adrienne looked at the Jesuit with surprise, and said. 
“What is taking place, sir?” 

“ Do you know the real motive of your imprisonment in 
this house? Do you know what influenced the Princess 
de Saint-Dizier and Abbe d’Aigrigny?” 

At the sound of those detested names, Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville’s face, how so full of happiness, became suddeiily 
sad, and she answered with bitterness: “It is hatred, sir, 
that no doubt animated Madame de Saint-Dizier against me. 

“Yes, hatred; and, moreover, the desire to roll you with 
impunity of an immense fortune.” 

“Me, sir! how?” 

“ You must be ignorant, my clear young lady, of the inter- 
est you had to be in the Eue Saint-Pranc;ois on the 13th 
February, for an inheritance?” 

“I was ignorant, sir, of the date and details: but I knew 
by some family papers, and tlianks to an extraordinary 
circumstance, that one of our ancestors ” 

“Had left an enormous sum to be divided between his 
descendants, is it not so?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But what, unfortunately, you did not know, my dear 
young lady, was that the heirs were all bound to be present 
at a certain hour on the 13th February. This day and 
hour once past, the absent would forfeit their claim. Do 
you now understand why you have been imprisoned here, 
my dear young lady?” 

“Yes, yes; I understand it,” cried Mademoiselle de 
Oardoville; “cupidity was added to the hatred which iny 
aunt felt for me. All is explained. Marshal Simon’s 
daughters, having the same right as I had, have, like me, 
been imprisoned.” 

“And yet,” cried Eodin, “you and they were not the 
only victims.” 

“ Who, then, are the others, sir?” 
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A young Ea^t Indian.” 

3?^rince t) jalma?” said Adrienne-, hastily. 

“Eor the same reason he has been nearly poisoned with 
fa narcotic. ” 

“Great God!” cried the young girl, clasping her hands 
in horror. “It is fearful. That young prince, wlio was 
said to have so noble and generous a character 1 “ But I had 
sent to Gardoville Castle — 

“A confidential person, to fetch the prince to Paris — I 
know it, my dear young lady; but, by means of a trick, 
your friend was got out of the way, and the young Oriental 
delivered to his enemies.” 

“ And wdiere is he now?” 

“ I have only vague information on the subject. I know 
that he is in fkiris, and do not despair of finding him. 1 
shall pursue my researches wu’th an almost paternal ardor, 
for w^e cannot too much love the rare cpialities of that poor 
king’s son. What a heart, my dear young lady! what a 
heart! Oh, it is a heart of gold, pure and bright as the 
gold of his country!” 

“We must find the prince, sir,” said Adrienne wuth emo- 
tion; “let me entreat you to neglect nothing for that end. 
He is my relation — alone here — without support — without 
assistance.” 

“Certainly,” replied Eodin, wnth commiseration. “Poor 
boy! for he is almost a boy — eighteen or nineteen years of 
age — thrown into the heart of Paris, of this hell — with his 
fresh, ardent, half-savage passions — with his simplicity and 
confidenGe — to what perils may he not.be exposed?” 

“ Well, we must first find him, sir,” said Adrienne, hastily ; 
“ and then w- e will save him from these dangers. Before 1 
was confined here, I learned his arrival in France, and sent 
a confidential person to offer him the services of an unknowm 
friend. I noAV see that this mad idea, with which I have- 
been so much reproached, was a very sensible one. lam 
more convinced of it than ever. The prince belongs to my 
family, and I owe him a generous hospitality. I had 
destined for him the lodge I occupied at my aunt’s,” 

“ And you, my dear young lady?” 

“To-day, I shall remove to a house, which I had pre- 
pared some time ago, with the determination of quitting 
Madame de Saint-Dizier, and living alone as I pleased. 
Then, sir, as yon seem bent upon being the good genius of 
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oiu' family, be as generous with regard to Prince Djalmcg 
as you have been to me and Marshal Simon’s daughters.* 
I entreat you to discover the hiding-place of this poor 
king’s son, as you call him; keep my secret for me, and 
conduct him to the house offered by the unknown friend. 
Let him not disquiet himself about anything; all his 
- wants shall* be provided for; he shall live— like a prince.” 

Yes; he will indeed live like a prince, thanks to 3m, pr 
royal munificence. But never was such kind interest better 
deserved. It is enough to see (as I have seen), his fine, 
melancholy countenance— — ” 

“ You liave seen him then, sir?” said Adrienne, inter- 
rupting Eodin. 

“Yes, my dear 5mung lady; I was with him for about two 
hours. It was quite enough to judge of liirn. His charm- 
ing features are the mirror of his soul.” 

“And where did you see him, sir?” 

“At your old Chateau de Cardoville, my dear young 
lady, near wdiich he had been shipwretdved* in a storm, 
and whither I had gone to—” Eodin hesitated for a 
moment, and then, as if yielding to the frankness of his 
disposition, added: “Whither I had gone to commit a bad 
action— a shameful, miserable action, I must confess!” 

^ “ You, sir? at Cardoville House— to commit a bad ac- 
tion?” cried Adrienne, much surprised. 

^ “Alas! yes, my dear young lady,” answered Eodin with 
simplicity. “In one word, I had orders from Abbe 
d’Aigrigriy, to place your former bailiff in the alternative 
either of losing his situation or lendiiig himself to a mean 
action something, in fact, that resembled spying and 
caluinny; but the honest, worthy man refused.” 

^ “Why, who are you, sir?” said Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville, more and more astonished. 

“I am Rodin, lately secretary of the Abbe d’Aigrigny— a 
person of very little importance, as you see.” 

It IS inipobsible to describe the accent, at once humble 
and mgennoiis, of the Jesuit, as he pronounced these words, 
winch he accompanied with a respectful bow. On this 
reve ation. Mademoiselle de Cardoville drew back abruptly 
VVc have said that Adrienne had sometimes heard talk of 
Eodin the humble secretray of the Abbe d’Aigrigny, as a 
and passive machine. That was not all; 
the bailiff of Cardoville Manor, writing to Adrienne on the 
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subject of Prince Djalma, had complained of the perfidious 
and dishonest propositions of Eodin. She felt, therefore, 
a vague suspicion, when she heard that her liberator was 
tlie man who had played so odious a part. Yet this un- 
favorable feeling was balanced by the sense of what she 
owed to Rodin, and by his frank denunciation of Abbe 
d’Aigrigny before tlie magistrate. And then the Jesuit, 
by his own confession, had anticipated, as it were, the 
reproaches that might have been addressed to him. Still, 
it was with a kind of cold reserve that Mademoiselle de 
Gardoville resumed tliis dialogue, which she had com- 
menced with as much frankness as warmth and sympathy. 

Rodin perceived the impression he had made. He ex- 
pected it. He was not the least disconcerted 'wlien Made- 
moiselle de Gardoville said to him, as she fixed upon him 
a piercing glance, “ Ah 1 you are M. Eodin — secretary to 
the Abbe d’Aigrigny?” 

^SSay ex-secretary, if you please, my dear young lady,” 
answered the Jesuit; ‘401- you see clearly that 1 can never 
U'gain enter the house of the Abbe d’Aigrigny. 1 have made 
of liiiii an iinpiacable enemy, and lam now wdthout employ- 
ment — but no matter — nay, so much the better — since, at 
ti‘is price, the wicked are unmasked, and honest people 
rescued.” 

These words, spoken with much simplicity and dignity, 
revived a feeling of pity in Adrienne’s heart. She thought 
within herself that, after all, the poor old man spoke the 
truth. Abbe d’Aigrigny’s bate, after this exposure, would 
be inexorable, and Eodin had braved it for the sake of a 
generous action. 

Still Mademoiselle de Gardoville answered coldly, Since 
you knew, sir, that the propositions you were charged to 
make to the bailit! of Gardoville Were shameful and per- 
fidious, how could yon undertake the mission?” 

^MIow?” replied Eodin, with a sort of painful impa- 
tience; ‘‘ why, because I was completely under Ahbe 
d’Aigrigny’s charm, one of the most prodigiously clever 
men I have ever known, and, as I only discovered the day be- 
fore yesterday, one of the most prodigiously dangerous men 
there is in the world. He had conquered my scruples, by 
persuading me that the End justifies the Means. I must 
confess that the end he seemed to propose to himself was 
great and beautiful; but the day before yesterday I was 
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cruelly undeceiYed. I was awakened, as it were, by^ a 
tliiiiider-peal. Oh, my dear young lady added Eodin, 
with a sort of embarrassment and confusion, ‘Oet us talk 
no more of my fatal Journey to Oardoville. Though I was 
only an ignorant and' blind instrument, I feel as ashamed 
and grieved at it as if I had acted for myself. It weighs 
upon me, it oppresses me. I entreat you, let us speak 
rather of yourself, and of what interests you— for the soul 
expands with, generous thoughts, even as the breast is 
dilated in pure and healthful air.” 

Eodin had confessed his fault so spontaneously, hep ex- 
plained it so naturally, he appeared to regret it so sincerely, 
that Adrienne, whose suspicions had no other grounds, 
felt her distrust a good deal diminished. 

“So,” she resumed, still looking attentively at Eodin, 
“it was at Oardoville that you saw Prince DJalma?” 

“ Yes, madame; and my affection for him dates from 
that interview. Therefore, I, will accomplish my task. Be 
satisfied, my dear young lady; like you, like Marshal 
Simon’s daughters, the prince shall avoid being the victim 
of tins detestable plot, which unhappily does not stop 
there.” 

“And who besides, then, is threatened?” 

“ M. Hardy, a man full of honor and probity, who is 
also your relation, and interested in this inheritance, but 
kept away from Paris by infamous treachery. And another 
heir, an unfortunate artisan, who, falling into a trap 
cleverly baited, has been thrown into a prison for debt.” 

“But, sir,” said Adrienne, suddenly, “for whose advan- 
tage was this abominable plot, which really alarms me, 
first devised?” 

“For the advantage of Abbe d’Aigrigny,” answered 
Eodm. 

“How, and by what right! Was he also an heir?” 

“It would tali e too long to explain it to you, my dear 
young lady. Y^ou will know all one day. Only be con- 
vinced that your family has no more bitter enemy than 
Abbe d’Aigrigny.” 

“Sir,” said Adrienne, giving way to one last suspicion , 
“I will speak frankly to you. How can I have deserved 
the interest that you seem to take in me, and that 3^11 
even extend to all the members of my family?” 

“Mydcf^"* young lady,” answered Eodin, with a smile, 
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were I to tell you the cause, you would only laugh at, 
or misapprehend me.” 

Speak, I beg of you, sir. Do not mistrust me or your- 
self.” 

>“ Well, then, I became interested in you — devoted to you 
^ — because your heart is generous, your mind lofty, your 
character independent and proud. Once attached to you, 
those of your race, who are indeed themselves worthy of 
interest, were no longer indifferent to me. To serve them 
was to serve you also. ” 

“But, sir — admitting that you suppose me worthy of 
the too flattering praises you bestow upon me— how could 
you judge of my heart, my mind, my character?” 

“I will tell you, my dear young lady ; but first I must 
make another confession, that fills me with shame. If 
you were not even so wonderfully endowed, what you have 
suffered in this liouse should suffice to command the inter- 
est of every honest man — don’t you think so?” 

“I do think it ^houkl, sir.” 

“I might thus explain the interest I feel in you. But no 
— I confess it — tliat would not have sufficed with me. Had 
you been only Mademoiselle de Cardoville — a rich, noble*, 
beautiful young lady— I should doubtless have pitied your 
misfortune; but I should have said to m^^self, ^This poor 
young lady is certainly much to be pitied; but what can 
I, poor man, do in it? My only resource is my post ol 
secretary to the Abbe d’Aigrigu]:', and he would be the 
first that must be attacked. He is all-powerful, and I am 
nothing. To engage in a struggle with him would be to 
ruin myself, without the "hope of saving this unfortunate 
person.’ But when I learned what yon were, my deai 
young lady, I revolted, in spite of my inferiority. ‘Ho,’ ) 
said, ‘a thousand times, no! So fine an intellect, so greal 
a heart, shall not be the victims of an abominable plot. 1 
may perish in the struggle, hiit I will at least make the 
attempt.’ ” 

Ho words can paint the mixture of delicacy, energy, and 
sensibility with which Eodin uttered these sentiments. As> 
it often happens. with people singularly repulsive and ill- 
favored, if they can once bring you to forget their ugliness, 
their very deformity becomes a source of interest and 
commiseration, and yon say to yourself, “ What a pity that 
such a mind, such a soul, should inhabit so poor a body!” 
and you are touched and softened by the contrast. 
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It was thus that Mademoiselle de Oardoville began to look 
upon Rodin. He had shown himself as simple and affec- 
tionate toward her as he had been bi’iital and insolent to 
Doctor Baleinier. One thing only excited the li vely curios- 
ity of Mademoiselle de Oardoville-— slie wished to kiiow liow 
Rodin had conceived the devotion and admiration whicli 
she seemed to inspire. 

'•‘Forgive my indiscreet and obstinate curiosity, sir, but 
I wish to know ” 

" How yon were morally revealed to me— -is it not so? Oh, 
my dear young lady! nothing is more simple. I will ex- 
plain it to you in two words. The Abbe cl’Aigrigny saw 
in me nothing but a writing-machine, an obtuse, mute 
blind instrument ” ’ 

"I thought M. d’Aigrigny had more penetration.” 

"And you are right, my dear young lady; he is a man of 
unparalleled sagacity; but I deceived him by affecting more 
than simplicity. Do not, therefore, think me false. No* 

I am proud in my manner— and my pride consists in never 
appearing above my position, however subaltern it may be! 
Do you know why? It is that, however haughty’ may be my 
superiois, I can say to niyself, 'They do not know my^ 
value.^ It is the inferiority of my condition, not me, tl.iey 
humiliate. By this I gain doubly— my self-love is spared" 

and I hate no one.” , 

" Yes, I understand tlpat sort of pride,” said Adrienne 
more and more struck with Rodin’s original turn of mind! 

, But let us return to what concerns you, my dear yoiino' 
Mt On the eve of the 13th of February, the Abbd 
d Aigrigny delivered to me a paper in shorthand, and said 
to me, Iranscribe this examination; you may add that it 
IS to support the decision of a family-council, which has 
declamd, m accordance with the report of Doctor Baleinier 
the state of mind of Mademoiselle de Oardoville to be 
sufficiently aJarmuig to render it necessary to confine her 
m a Innatio asylum.’” noi 

“Yes,” said Adrienne, with bitterness; “it related to a 
ong interview, which I had with the Miicess de Saint- 

knowIedSk “y 

“Behold me, then, poring over my shorthand report 
and beginning to transcribe it. At the end of the^first 
ten hues, I was struck with stupor. I knew not if I were 
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awake or dreaming. ■ ‘^Whatl mad?’ Tiwmaist be tliem- 
seives insane wdio dare assert so monstrous a. proposition I 
More and more interested, 1 continued my reading — I fin- 
ished it. Oil ! then, what shall I say? What I felt, my dear 
young lady, it is impossible to express. It was sympathy, 
delight, enthusiasm!” 

‘^^Bir,” said Adrienne. 

^^Yes, my dear young lady, entlmsiasm! Let not the 
words shock your modesty. Know that these ideas, so 
new-, so independent, so courageous, which you expressed 
to your aunt witli so much brilliancy, are, without your 
being aware of it, common to you and another person, for 
wham yon will one day feel the most tender and religions 
respect.” 

“Of whom do yon speak, sir?” cried Mademoiselle de 
Gardoville, more and more interested. 

After a moment’s apparent hesitation, Rodin resumed, 
“ No, no — it is useless now to inform yon of it. All I can 
tell yon, my dear young lady, is that, W'hen I had finished 
my reading, I ran to Abbe d’Aigrigny’s, to coiiYinoe him 
of the error into wliich he had fallen* with regard to you. 
lb was ii/ipossible then to find him; but yesterday morning 
,[ told him plainly wliat I thought. He only appeared sur- 
pi’ised to find that 1 could think at all. He received my 
communications with contemptuous silence. I thought 
liim deceived, I continued my remonstrances, but quite in 
vain. He ordered me to follow him to the house, where tlie 
testament of your ancestor was to be opened. I was so blind 
witli regard to the Abbe d’Aigrigny, that it required the 
successive arrivals of the soldier, of his son, and of Marshal 
Simon’s father, to open my eyes thoroughly. Their indig- 
nation unveiled to me the extent of a conspiracy, plotted 
long ago, and carried on with terrible ability. Then, I un- 
derstood why you were confined here as a lunatic; .why the 
daughters of Marshal Simon were imprisoned in a convent. 
Tlien a thousand recollections returned to my mind; frag- 
ments of letters and statements which had been given me 
to copy or decipher, and of which I had never been able to 
find the explanation, put me on the track of this odious mach- 
iiuiti on. express then and there the sudden horror I 
felt at these crimes, would have been to ruin all. I did 
not make this mistake. I opposed cunning to cunning; I 
appeared even more eager than Abb6 d’Aigrigny. Had 
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this immense inheritaiiGe been destined for me alone I could 
not have shown myself more grasping and merciless. Thanks 
to tins stratagem, Abbe d’Aigrigny had no suspicion. A 
pro-vidential accident having rescued the inheritance from 
his hands, he left the house in a state of profound con- 
sternation. For my part, I felt indescribable joy ; for I had 
now the means of saving and avenging you, my dear 
young lady. As usual, I went yesterday evening to my 
place of business. During the absence of the abbd, it was 
easy for me to peruse tlie correspondence relative to the in- 
heritpce. In this w^ay I was able to unite all the threaas 
of this immense plot. Oh! then, my dear young lady, I re- 
mained, struck with horror, in presence of the discovei'ies 
that I made, and that I never should have made under any 
other circumstances.” 

What discoveries, sir?” 

‘'There are some secrets which are terrible to those who 
possess them. Do not ask nie to explain, my dear young 
lady; but, in this examination, the league formed against 
you and your relations, from motives of insatiable cupidity, 
Hj:)peared to me in all its dark audacity. Thereupon, the 
lively and deep interest which I already felt for you, my 
dear young lady, was augmented greatly, and extended 
itself to the other innocent victims of this infernal con- 
spiracy. In spite of my , weakness, I determined to risk 
all, to unmask the Abbe d’Aigrigny. I collected the neces- 
sary proofs, to give my declaration before the magistrate 
the needful authority;^ and, this morning, I left the abba’s 
house without revealing to him my projects. He might 
have employed some violent method to detain me; yet it 
would have been cowardly to attack him without warning. 
Unce out of his house, I wrote to him, that I had in nfy 
liauds proofs enough of his crimes, to attack him openly 
ni the face of day. I would accuse, and he must dkend 
Smrest” ^ ^"^i^’^ctly to a magistrate, and you know 

At this juncture, the door opened, and one of the 
nurses appeared, and said to Rodin: “Sir, the messenger 

Kue Brise-Miche 

Jias just come baok.” 

“Has he left the letter?” 

“Yes, sir; and it was taken upstairs directly.” 

“Very well. Leave us!” The nurse went out. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

SYMPATHY. 

Ip it liad been possible for Mademoiselle de CardoYilie 
to harbor any suspicion of the sincerity of Rodin’s dev otioHj 
it must have given way before this reasoning, unfortunately 
so simple and undeniable. How could she suppose the 
faintest complicity between the Abbe d’Aigrigny and his 
secretary, when it was the latter who completely unveiled the 
machinations of his master, and exposed them to the triSu- 
nals? wlien in this, Eodin went even further than Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville would herself have gone? Of what secret 
design could she suspect the Jesuit? At worst, of a desire 
to earn by his services the profitable patronage of the young 
lady. And then, had he not . just now protested against 
this supposition, by declaiming his devotion, not to Slade- 
moiserie de Cardoville — not to the fair, rich, noble lady— 
but to the high-souled and generous girl? Finally, as Eodin 
had said himself, could any but a miserable Avretch fail to 
be interested in Adrienne’s fate? A strange mixture of 
curiosity, surprise, and interest, Avas joined ivith Mademoi- 
selle de Oardoville’s feelings of gratitude to Avard Eodin. 
Yet, as she recognized the superior mind under that humble 
exterior, she Avas suddenly struck Avith a grave suspicion. 
“Sir,” said she to Rodin, “I always confess to the persons 
I esteem the doubts they may have inspired, so that they 
may justify themselves, and excuse me, if I am wrong.” 

Eodin looked at Mademoiselle de Cardoville with sur- 
prise, as if mentally calculating the suspicions that she 
might entertain, and replied, after a moment’s silence: 
“You are perhaps thinking of my Journey to Cardoville, of 
my base proposals to your good and Avorthy bailiff ? Oh! 
if you ” 

“Xo, no, sir,” said Adrienne, interrupting him; “you 
made that confession spontaneously, and I quite under- 
stand, that, blinded with regard to M. d’Aigrigny, you 
passively executed instructions repugnant to your deiicacy. 
But how comes it, that, Avith your incontestable merits, 
you have so long occupied so mean a position in his 
service?” 

“It is true,” said Eodin, 'with a smile; “that must im- 
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press yon unfavorably, my dear young lady; for a man of 
any capacit}?-, who remains long in an inferior condition 
has evidently some radical vice, some bad or base 
passion-— — ” 

It is generally true, sir,” 

“And personally true — with regard to myself.” 

“What, sir! do jou make this avowal?” 

“Alas! I confess that I have a bad passion, to which.; 
for forty years, I have sacrificed all chances of attaining to 
1 better position.” 

“And this passion, sir?” 

“Since I must make the unpleasant avowal, this passion 
is indolence — yes, indolence — the horror of all activity of 

mind, of all moral responsibility, of taking the lead in any- 
thing. With the twelve hundred francs tliat Abbe d’Ai- 
grigny gave me, I wnis the happiest man in the world; I 
trusted in tire nobleness of his views, his thoughts became 

mine, his wishes mine. My Avork once finished, I returned 
to my poor little chamber, I lighted my fire, I dined on 
vegetables— then, taking np some book of pliilosopliy, little 
known, and dreaming over it, I gave free course "to my 
imagination, Avbicli, restrained all tlie day long, carried 
me throngli numberless theories to a delicious Utopia. 
Then, from the eminences of my intelligence, lifted up, 
Lord knows Avhither, by the audacity of my tbongbts, I 
seemed to look down upon my master, and upon the great 
men of the earth. This fever lasted for three or "four 
hours, after Avhich I had a good sleep; and, the next morn- 
ing, [ went lightly to my Avork, secure of my daily bread, 
Avithout cares for the future, living content with little, 
Avaiting with impatience for the deliglits of my solitary even- 
ing, and saying to myself as I Aventon writiiig like a stupid 
machine: ^And yet— and yet — if I chose!’” 

“Doubtless, you could, like others, surer than others, 
have reached a higher position,” said ^Vdrienne, greatly 
struck Avith Eodln’s practical philosophy. 

“Yes, I think I could have done so; but for what pur- 
pose? Yon see, my dear young lady, what oftens renders 
people of some merit puzzles to the vulgar, is that they are 
frequently content to say: Uf I chose!’ ” 

“But sir, without attaching .much importance to the 
luxuries of life, there is a certain degree of comfort, Avhich 
age renders almost indispensable, and which yon seem to 
have utterly renounced.” 
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“Undeceive yourself, if you please, my dear young lady,” 
said Rodin, with a playful smile. “ I am a true Sybarite; 
I require absolutely warm clothes, a good stove, a soft mat- 
tress, a good piece of bread, a Resli radisli, flavored with 
good cheap salt, and :s©nie goodi, clear water; and, notwith- 
standing this Gomplicatibn of wants, my twelve hundred 
francs have always more than sufficed, for I have been ablt 
to make some little savings.” 

“But now that 3^11 are without employment, Imw will 
you manage to live, sir?” said Adrienne, more and more 
]ntereste<i by the singularities of this man, and wishing to 
put his disinterestedness to the proof. 

“ I have laid by a little, which will serve me till I have 
unraveled the last thread of Father d’Aigrigny’s dark 
designs. I owm myself this reparation, for having been liis 
dupe; tliree or four da}"S, I hope, will complete the work. 
After that, I have the certainty of meeting wdth a situa- 
tion, in my native province, under a collector of taxes: 
some time ago, the offer was made me by a friend; but 
ilieii I would not leave Father d’Aigrigny, notwitlistanding 
tlie advantages proposed. Fancy, my dear young lady- 
eight hundred francs, with board and lodging! As I am a 
little of the roughest, I should have preferred lodging 
apart; btifc, as they give me so miicli, I must submit to this 
little inconvenienoe.” 

Nothing could exceed Rodin’s ingenuity, in making 
these little hoiiseliold -coniidences (so a]:)omiualily false) to 
Maxiemoiselle de Cardoville, who felt her last suspicions 
give way. 

“ What, sir?” said she to the Jesuit, with interest; “in 
three or four days, you mean to quit Paris?” . 

“I hope to do so, my dear ymung lady; and that,” added 
he, in a mysterious tone, “and that for many reasons. But 
wliat would be very precious to me,” lie resumed, in a 
serious voice, as he looked at Adrienne with emotion, 
“would be to carry with me the conviction, that you did 
me the justice to believe, that, on merely reading your in- 
terview with the Princess de Saint-Dizier, I recognized at 
once qualities quite unexampled in our day, in a young 
person of your age and condition.” 

“ Ah, sir 1” said Adrienne, with a smile, “do not think 
3murseif obliged to i^eturn so soon tlie sincere praises that 1 
bestowed on your superiority of inind. I sliould be bettcTf 
pleased with ina-ratitude.” 
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‘'Oil, no! I do not flatter yon, my dear ypmig lady. 
Why should 1? We may probably never meet again. I do 
aot flatter yon; I understand yon — that’s all — and what 
will seem strange to yon, is, that yonr appeai^ance com- 
pletes the idea which I had already formed of yon, my dear 
young letdy, in reading your interview with yonr aunt; and 
some parts of your character, hitherto obscure to me, are 
now fully displayed.” 

" Really, sir, yon astonish me more and more.” 

“ I can’t help it! I merely describe my impressions. I 
can nmv explain perfectly, for example, yonr passionate love 
of the beautiful, yonr eager worship of the refinements of 
the senses, yonr ardent aspirations for a better state of 
things, yonr courageous contempt of many degrading and 
servile customs, to which woman is condemned; yes, now 
I understand the noble pride with which yon contemplate the 
mob of vain, self-sufficient, ridiculous men, who look upon 
woman as a creature destined for their service, according to 
the laws made after their own not very handsome image. 
In the eyes of these hedge-tyrants, woman, a kind of in- 
ferior being, to whom a council of cai'dinals deigned to grant 
a soul by a majority of two voices, ought to think herself 
supremely happy in being the servant of these petty 
pachas, old at thirty, •worn-out, used-up, weary with ex- 
cesses, wishing only for repose, and seeking, as they say, to 
make an end of it, which they set about by marrying some 
poor girl, who is on her side desirous to make a beginning.” 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville would certainly have smiled 
at these satirical remarks, if she had not been greatly 
struck by hearing Rodin express in such appropriate terra's 
her own ideas, though it was the first time in her life that 
she saw this dangerous man. Adrienne forgot, or rather, 
slie was not aware, that she had to deal with a .Jesuit of 
rare intelligence, uniting the information and the mys- 
terious resources of the police-spy with the profound sagacity 
of the confessor; one of those diabolic priests, who, by the 
help of a few hints, avowals, letters, reconstruct a character, 
as Cuvier could reconstruct a body from zoological frag- 
ments. Far from interrupting Rodin, Adrienne listened 
to him with growing curiosity. Sure of the efect he pro- 
duced, he continued, in a tone of indignation ; "And your 
aunt and the Abb6 d'Aigrigny treated you as mad, because 
/on revolted against the yoke of such tryants! Because, 
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fiating the shameful vices of slavery, you chose to be inde- 
pendent with the suitable qualities of independence, free 
with the proud virtues of liberty !” 

“But, sir,” said Adrienne, more and more surprised, 
“how can my thoughts be so familiar to you?” 

“ First, I know you perfectly, thanks to your interview 
with the Princess de Saint-Dizier; *and next, if it should 
happen that we both pursue the same end, though by 
diiferent means,” resumed Eodin, artfully, as he looked at 
Mademoiselle de Cardoviile with an air of intelligence, 
“why should not our convictions be the same?” 

“ I do not understand you, sir. Of what end do you 
speak?” 

“ The end pursued incessantly by all lofty, generous, and 
independent spirits-— some acting, like you, my dear young 
lady, from passion, from instinct, without perhaps ex- 
plaining to themselves the high mission they are called on 
to fulfill. Thus, for example, when you take pleasure in 
the most refined delights, Avhen you surround yourself with 
all that charms the senses, do you think that you only 
yield to the attraction of the beautiful, to the desire of 
exquisite enjoyments? No! ah, no! for then you would 
be incomplete, odiously selfish, a dry egotist, with a fine 
taste — nothing more — and at 3mur age, it would be hideous, 
my dear young lady, it would be hideous!” 

“And do you really tliink thus severely of me?” said 
Adrienne, with uneasiness, so much infiuence had this man 
irresistibly attained over her. 

“Oertainly, I should think thus of you, if you loved 
luxury for luxury’s sake ; but, no — quite anotlier sentiment 
animates yon,” resumed the Jesuit. “ Let us reason a little. 
Feeling a passionate desire for all these enjoyments, yon 
know their value and their need more than any one— is it 
not so?” 

“It is so,” replied Adrienne, deeply interested. 

“Your gratitude and favor are then necessarily acquired 
by those who, poor, laborious, and unknown, have pro- 
cured for you these marvels of luxury, which you could 
not do without?” 

“This feeling of gratitude is so strong in me, sir,” re- 
plied Adrienne, more and more pleased to find herself sc 
well understood, “ that I once had inscribed on a master- 
mece of goldsmith’s work, instead of the name of the 
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seller, tliat of the poor unknown artist who designed it, 
and who has since risen to his true place.” 

"‘There, yon see, I was not deceiYed,” went on Eodin; 
“the taste for enjoyment renders you grateful to those 
who procure it for you, and that is not all; here am I, an 
example, neither better nor wmrse than my neighbors, but 
accustomed to privations, which cause me no suffering— 
so that the privations of others necessarily touch me less 
nearly than they do you, my dear young lady; for your 
habits of comfort must needs render you more compassion- 
ate toward misfortune. - You v/ould yourself siiifer too 
much from poverty, not to pit}^ and succor those who are 
its victims.” 

“Eeally, sir,” said Adrienne, who began to feel herself 
under the fatal charm of Eodin, “the more I listen to you, 
the more I am convinced that you wmulcl defend a thousand 
times better than I could those ideas for which I was so 
harshly reproached by Madame de Saint-Dizier and Ahb6 
d’Aigrigny. Oh! speak, speak, sir! I ■cannot tell you 
with what happiness, with what pride I listen.” 

Attentive and moved, her eyes fixed on the Jesuit with 
as much interest as sympathy and curiosity, Adrienne, by 
a graceful toss of the head that was habitual to her, threw" 
hack her long, golden curls, the better to contemplate 
Eodin, who thus resumed: “Ymii are astonished, my clear 
young lady, that you were not understood by your aunt or 
by Abbb d’AigTigny! What point of contact had you 
wuth these hypocritical, jealous, crafty minds, such I 
can judge them to be now? Do you wdsh a new proof of 
their hateful blindness? Among wdiat theyc ailed your 
monstrous follies, which was the worst, the most damnable?' 
Why, your resolution to live alone and in your own way, 
to dispose freely of the present and the future. They 
declared this to be odious, detestable, immoral. And yet 
—was this resolution dictated by a mad love of liberty?— 
no ! — by a disordered aversion to all restraint ?— no I — by the 
desire of singularity?— no I— for then I, too, should have 
blamed you severely.” 

“Others reasons have indeed guided me, sir, I assure 
you,” said Adrienne eagerly, for she had become very 
eager for the esteem with which her character might inspire 
Eodin. 

“ 011 1 I know it well; your motives could only be excel- 
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lent ones,” replied tlie Jesuit. “Wiiy tlieii did you take 
this resolution, so much called in question? Was it to 
brave established etiquette? no! for you rivspected them 
until the hate of Madame de Saiut-Dizier forced you 
to withdraw yourself from her unbearable giiardianship. 
Was it to live alone, to escape the eyes of the world? no! 
you would be a himdred times more open to observation 
in this than any other condition. Was it to make a Dad 
use of your liberty? no, ah, no! those who design evil seek 
for darkness and solitude; while you place yourself right 
, before the jealous and envious eyes of the vulgar crowd. 
Why then do you take this determination, so courageous 
and rare, unexampled in a young person of your age? 
Shall I tell you, my dear young lady? It is, that you wish 
to prove, by your example, that a woman of pure heart and 
honest mind, with a firm character and independence of 
soul, may nobly and proudly throw oil the humiliating 
guardianship that custom has imposed upon her. Yes, in- 
stead of accepting the fate of a revolted slave, a life only 
destined to hypocrisy or vice, you wish to live freely in 
presence of ail the world, independent, honorable, and 
respected. You wisli to have, like man, the exercise of 
your own free wdll, tlie entire responsibility of all your ac- 
tions, so as to establish the fact, that a ’woman left com- 
pletely to herself may equal man in reason, wisdom, up- 
rightness, and surpass him in delicacy and dignity. That 
is your design, my dear young lady. It is noble and great. 
Will your axampie be imitated? I hope it may; but 
whether it be so or not, your generous attempt, believe 
me, will place you in a high and worthy position.” 

Mademoiselle de Oardoville’s eyes shone with a proud 
and gentle brightness, her cheeks were slightly colored, 
her bosom heaved, she raised her charming head with a 
movement of invciuntary pride; at length completely un- 
der the charm of that diabolical man, she exclaimed: 
“ But, sir, who are you that can thus know and analyze 
my most secret thoughts, and read my soul more clearly 
than myself, so as to give new life and action to those ideas 
of independence which have long stirred within me? "Who 
are you, that can thus elevate me in my own eyes, for 
now l am conscious of accomplishing a mission, honorable 
to myself, and perhaps usefui to my sisters immarsed in 
slavery? Once again, sir, who are you?” 
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“Who am I, madame?” answered Kodin, with a smile ol 
the greatest good-nature; “I have already told you that I 
am a poor old man, who for the last forty years, having 
served in the daytime as a writing machine to record the 
ideas of others, went home every evening to work out 
ideas of his own — a good kind of man who, from his garret, 
watches and even takes some little share in the movement 
of generous spirits, advancing toward an end that is nearer 
than is commonly thought. And thus, my dear young 
lady, as I told you just now, you and I are both tending 
toward the same objects, though you may do the same with- 
out reflection, and merely in obedience to your rare and 
divine instincts. So continue so to live, fair, free, and happy ! 
it is your mission — more providential than you may think 
it. Yes; continue to surround yourself with all the marvels 
of luxury and art; refine your senses, purify your tastes by 
tlie exquisite choice of your enjoyments; by genius, grace, 
and purity raise yourself above the stupid and ill-favored 
mob of men that will instantly surround you, when they 
behold you alone and free; they will consider you an easy 
prey, destined to please their cupidity, their egotism, their 
folly. Laugh at them, and mock these idiotic and sordid 
pretensions. Be the queen of your own world, and make 
yourself respected as a queen. Love — shine — enjoy — it is 
}mur part upon earth. All the flowers, with which you are 
whelmed in profusion, will one day bear fruit. You think 
that you have lived only for pleasure; in reality, you will 
have lived for the noblest aims that could tempt a great 
and lofty soul. And so — some years hence — we may meet 
again, perhaps; you, fairer and more followed than ever; 
I, older and more obscure. But, no matter— a secret voice, 
L am sure, says to you at this moment that between us two, 
however dif ©rent, there exists an invisible bond, a mysterious 
communion, which nothing hereafter will ever be able to 
destroy!” 

He uttered these final words in a tone of siich profound 
emotion, that Adrienne started. Rodin had approached 
without her perceiving it, and without,. as it were, walking 
at all, for he dragged his steps along the floor, with a sort 
of serpent motion; and he had spoken with so much 
warmth and enthusiasm, that his pale face had become 
slightly tinged, and his repulsive ugliness had almost dis- 
appeared before the brilliancy of his small sharp eyes, now 
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wide open, and fixed full upon Adrienne. The latter leaned 
forward, with half-open lips and deep-drawn breath, nor 
could she take her eyes from the Jesniks, he had ceased to 
speak, and yet she was still listening. The feelings of the 
fair young lady, in presence of this little old man, dirty, 
ugly, and poor, were inexplicable. That comparison so com- 
mon, and yet so true, of the frightful fascination of the bird 
by the serpent, might give some idea of the singular impres - 
sion made upon her. Rodin’s tactics were skillful and sure. 
Until now, Mademoiselle de Oardoville had never analyzed 
her tastes or instincts. She had followed them, because 
they were inoffensive and charming. How happy and 
proud she then was sure to be to hear a man of superior 
mind not only praise these tendencies, for which she had 
been heretofore so severely^ blamed, but congratulate her 
upon them, as upon something great, noble, and divine. If 
Rodin had only addressed himself to Adrienne’s self-conceit, 
he would have failed in his perfidious designs, for she had 
not the least spark of vanity. But he addressed himself to all 
that was enthusiastic and generous in her heart; that which 
he appeared to encourage and admire in her was really 
wmrthy of encouragement and admiration. How could she 
fail to be the dupe of such language, concealing though it 
did such dark and fatal projects? 

Struck with the Jesuit’s rare intelligence, feeling her 
curiosity greatly excited by some mysterious words that he, 
had purposely uttered, hardly explaining to herself the 
strange infiuence which this pernicious counselor already 
exercised over her, and animated by respectful compassion 
for a man of his age and talents placed in so precarious a 
position, Adrienne said to him, with all her natural cor- 
diality: “ A man of your -merit and character, sir, ought 
not to be at the mercy of the caprice of circumstances. 
Some of your words have opened a new horizon before me; 
I feel that, on many points, your counsels may be of the 
greatest use to me. Moreover, in coming to fetch me from 
this house, and in devoting yourself to the service of other 
persons of my family, you have shown me marks of interest 
which I cannot forget without ingratitude. You have 
lost a humble but secure situation. Permit me — — ” 

^^Not a word more, my dear young lady,” said Rodin, 
interrupting Mademoiselle de Oardoville, with an air of 
chagrin. “I feel for you the deepest sympathy; I am 
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honored by kmng ideas in common witli yon; I believe 
firmly that some day you will have to ask advice of tlie 
poor old philosopher; and, precisely because of all that, I 
must and ought to maintain toward you the most complete 
independence.” 

. “ But, sir, it is I that would be the obliged party, if yon 
deigned to accept what I offer.” 

“ Oh, my dear young lady,” said Rodin, wdtli a smile; ‘^1 
know that your generosity would always know how to make 
gratitude light and easy ; but,, once more, I cannot accept 
anything from yon. One day perhaps you wall know wdiy.” 

“One day?” 

“ It is impossible for me to tell you more. And then, 
supposing I w^ere under an obligation to you, how’ could I 
tell you all that was good and beautiful in your actions? 
Hereafter if you are somewhat indebted to me for my ad' 
vice, so much the better; I shall be the more ready tc 
blame you if I find anything to blame.” 

“ In this way, sir, you would forbid me to be grateful tc 
you.” 

“No, no,” said Rodin, with apparent emotion. “Oh, 
believe me! there will come a solemn moment, in which 
5^011 may repay all, in a manner wmrthy of yourself and 
me.” 

This conversation was lierq interrupted by the nurse, 
who said to Adrienne as slie entered: “Madame, there is a 
little humpbacked workwoman downstairs, who wishes to 
speak to yon. As, according to the doctor’s new' orders, 
you are tc do as you like, I have come to ask, if I am to 
bring her up to you. She is so bfidly dressed, that I did 
not venture.” 

“Bring her up, by all means,-” said Adrienne hastily, for 
slie had recognized Mother Bunch by the nurse’s descrip- 
tion. “Bring her up directly.” 

“The doctor has also left word, that his carriage is to be 
at your orders, madame; are the horses to be put to?” 

“Yes, in a quarter of an hour,” answered Adrienne to 
the nurse, who went out; then, addressing Rodin, she 
continued: “I do not think the magistrate can now be 
long, before he returns with Marshal Simon’s daughters.” 

“I think not, my dear young lady; but who is this de- 
f or Hied workwoman ?” asked Rod in, with an air of iiidiffer* 
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^^ The adopted sister of a gallant fellow, who risked ail in 
endeavoring to rescue me from this house. And, sir,’* 
said Adrieiiiie, with emotion, ‘^this young workwoman 
is a rare and excellent creature. Never was a nobler mind, 
a more generous heart, concealed beneath an exterior 
less ” 

But reflecting, that Rodin seemed to unite in his own 
person the same moral and physical contrasts as the sewing- 
girl, Adrienne stopped short, and then added, with inimi- 
table grace, as she looked at the Jesuit, who was somewhat 
astonished at the sudden pause: “No; this noble girl is 
not the only person who proves iiow loftiness of soul, and 
superiority of mind, can make ns indifferent to the vain 
advantages which belong only to the accidents of birth or 
fortune.” At the moment of Adrienne speaking these last 
words Mother Bimcli entered the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SUSPICIONS. 

MADEMOTSF4LLE DE Caudoyille sprang hastily to meet 
the visitor, and said to lier, in a voice of emotion, as she 
extended her arms- toward her: “Come — come — there is no 
grating to separate ns now!” 

On this allusion, which reminded her how her poor, labo- 
rious hand had been respectfully kissed by the fair and rich 
patrician, the young workwoman felt a sentiment of grati- 
tude, which was at once inelf able and proud. But, as she 
hesitated to respond to the cordial reception, Adrienne 
embraced her with touching affection. AVhen Mother 
Bunch found herself clasped in the fair arms of Mademoi- 
selle cle Oardoville, when she felt the fresh and rosy lips of 
the young lady fraternally pressed to her own pale and 
sickly cheek, she burst into tears without being able to 
utter a word. Rodin, retired in a corner of the chamber, 
looked on this scene with secret uneasiness. Informed of 
the refusal, so full of dignity, which Mother Bimch had 
opposed to the perfidious temptations of the superior of St. 
Mary’s Convent, aiid knowing the deep devotion of this 
generous creature for Agricola— a devotion which for some 
days she had so bravely extended to Mademoiselle de Oai:« 
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doville — the Jesuit did not like to see the latter thus labor- 
ing to increase that affection. He thought, wisely, that 
one sliould never despise friend or enemy, however small 
they may appear. Now, devotion to Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville constituted an enemy in his eyes; and we know, 
moreover, that Eodin combined in his character rare firm- 
ness, with a certain degree of superstitions, weakness, and 
he now felt uneasy at the singular impression of fear wliich 
Mother Bunch inspired in him. He determined to recol- 
lect this presentiment. 


Delicate natures sometimes display in the smallest tilings 
the most charming instincts of grace and goodness. Thiis, 
when the sewing-girl was shedding abundant and sweet 
tears of gratitude, Adrienne took a richly embroidered 
handkerchief, and dried the ]pale and melancholy face. 
This action, so simple and spontaneous, spared the work- 
girl one humiliation ; for, alas! humiliation and suffering 
are the two gulfs, along the edge of which misfortune con- 
tinually passes. Therefore, the least kindness is in general 
a double benefit to the unfortunate. Perhaps the reader 
may smile in disdain at the puerile circumstance we men- 
tion. But poor Mother Bunch, not venturing to take 
from her pocket her old ragged handkerchief, would long 
have remained blinded by her tears, if Mdlle. de Cardo- 
ville had not come to her aid. 

“Oh! you are so good— so nobly charitable, lady!” 
was all that the seamstress could say, in a tone of deep 
emotion; for she was still more touched by the attention 
of the young lady, than she would perhaps have been by 
a service rendered. 

“Look there, sir,” said Adrienne to Rodin, who drew 
near hastily. “Yes,” added the young patrician, proudly, 
“I have indeed discovered a treasure. Look at her, sir; 
and love her, as I love her, honor as I honor. She has 
one of those hearts for which we are seeking.” 

“And which, thank heaven, we are still able to find, my 
dear young lady!” said Rodin, as he bowed to the needle- 
woman. 

The latter raised her eyes slowly, and looked at the 
Jesuit. At sight of that cadaverous countenance, which was 
smiling benignantly upon her, the young girl start edo It 
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was strange! slie had iiever seen this man, and 3^et she felt 
instantly the same fear and repulsion that he had felt with 
regard to her. Generally timid and confused, the work- 
girl conhl not withdraw her eyes from Rodin’s; her heart 
beat Tiolently, as at the coming of some great danger, and, 
as the excellent creature feared only for those she loved, 
she approached Adrienne involuntarily, keeping her eyes 
fixed on Rodin. The Jesuit w^as too good a physiognomist 
not to perceive the formidable impression he had made, 
and he felt an increase of his instinctive aversion for the 
seamstress. Instead of casting down his eyes, he appeared 
to examine her with such sustained attention, that Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville was astonished at it. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear ghd,” said Rodin, as if 
recalling his recollections, and addressing himself to Mother 
Bunch, “I beg your pardon — but I think — if I am not 
deceived — did you not go a few days since to St. Mary’s 
Convent, hard by?” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“No doubt, it was you. Where then was my head?” 
cried Rodin. “It was you — I should have guessed it- 
sooner.” 

“ Of what do you speak, sir?” asked Adrienne. 

“Oh! you are right, my dear young lady,” said Rodin, 
pointing " to the hunchback. “ She has indeed a noble 
heart, such as we seek. If you knew with what dignity, 
with what courage, this poor girl, who was out of work — 
and, for her, to want work is to want everything — if you 
knew, I say, with what dignity she rejected the shameful 
wages, that the superior of the convent was unprincipled 
enough to offer, on condition of her acting as a spy in a 

family where it was proposed to place her ” 

, “Oh, that is infamous!” cried Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville, with disgust. “Such a proposal to this poor girl — 
to her!” 

“Madame,” said Mother Bunch, bitterly, “I had no 
work, Iw^as poor, they did not know me — and they thought 
they might propose anything to the likes of me.” 

“ And I tell you,” said Rodin, “that it was a double 
baseness on the part of the superior, to offer such tempta' 
to misery, and it was doubly noble in yoxx to refuse.” 

“ Sir,” said tht sewing-girl, with modest embarrassment. 

“Oh! I am ni s to be intimidated-” resumed Rodim 
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■ “ Praise or blame, I speak oiil; roiigliljr wliat I think 
Ask this dear 5^oiiiig he added, with a glance at 

Adrienne. “I tell you plainly, that I think as well of you 
as she does herself.” 

“Believe me, dear,” said Adrienne, “there are some sorts 
of praise which honor, recompense, and encourage; and 
M. .Rodin’s is of the number. I know it — yes, I know it.” 

“Nay, my dear young lady, you mast not ascribe to me 
all the honor of this judgment.” 

“How so, sir?” 

“Is^not this dear girl the adopted sister of Agricola 
Baudoin, the gallant workman, the energetic and popular 
[>oet? Is not the affeotion of such a mail the best of guar** 
iintees, and does it not enable ns to Judge, as it were, by 
the label?” added Rodin, with a smile. 

“You are right, sir,” said Adrienne; “for, before kno^v- 
ing this dear girl, I began to feel deeply interested in her, 
from the day that her adopted brother spoke to me about 
lier. He expressed himself with so much w^armth, so 
much esthusiasm, that I at once conceived an esteem for 
tlie person capable of inspiring so noble an attachment.” 

These ivordsof Adrienne, joined to another circumstance, 
had siicdi mi effect upon their hearer, that her pale face 
liecMimo crimson. The iinfortiinate hunchback loved 
Agricola, with a love as passionate as it was secret and pain- 
ful; the most indirect allusion to tliis fatal sentiment occa- 
sioned her the most cruel embarrassment. Now, the moment 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville spoke of Agricola’s attachment 
for Mother Bunch, the latter had encountered Rodin’s ob - 
serving and penetrating look fixed upon her. Alone with 
Adi ienne, .the seamstress would have felt only a momentarv 
confusion on hearing the nfune of the smith, but nnfortn- 
natel,y_ she fancied that the Jesuit, who already filled her 
with ii^Vluntary fear, had seen into her heart, and read 
me seciets of that fatal love, of which she was the victim. 
1 hence the deep blushes of the poor girl, and the embar- 
wMi^ft^^ painfully visible, that Adrienne Avas struch 

A subtle ai^ prompt mind, like Eodin’s, on perceivins 
the pnallest effect, immediately seeks the cause. Proceed''- 
ing by comparison, the Jesuit saw on one side a deformed, 

I t ntelhgent young girl, capable of passionate devotion 
01. the other, a young workman, handsome, bold, frank 
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aad full of talent. rough t up together, sympathizing 
with each other on many points, there must be some 
fraternal affection between them,” said lie to himself ; ^but 
fraternal ailection does not blush, and the himcliback 
blushed and grew troubled beneath my look; does she, 
then, LOYB Agricola?” 

Once on the scent of this discovery, Rodin wished to 
pursue the investigation. Remarking the surprise and 
visible uneasiness that Mother Bunch had caused in 
Adrienne, he said to the latter, with a smile, looking sig- 
nificantly at the needlewoman: “ l"ou see, my dear young 
lady, how she blushes. The good girl is troubled by what 
we said of the attachment of this gallant workman.” 

The needlewoman hung down iier head, overcome with 
confusion. After the pause of a second, during which 
Rodin preserved silence, so as to give time for his cruel 
remark to pierce' the heart of the victim, the savage 
resumed: ^hLook at the dear girif how emliarrassecl she 
appears!” 

Again, after another silence, perceiving that Mother 
Bunch from crimson had become deadly pale, and was 
trembling in all her limbs, the Jesuit feared he had gone 
too far, while ikdrienne said toiler friend, with anxiety: 
“ Why, dear child, are you sc agitated?” 

‘^Oh! it is clear enough,” resumed Rodin, with an air 
of perfect simplicity ; for, having discovered what he wished 
to know, he now chose to appear unconscious. ^‘It is 
quite clear and plain. This good girl has tlie modesty of a 
kind and tender sister for a brother. When you praise 
him, she fancies that she is herself praised.” 

And she is as modest as she is excellent,” added 
Adrienne, taking both of the girl’s hands; ‘•Hlie least 
praise, either of her adopted brother or of herself, troubles 
her in this way. But it is mere childishness, and I must 
scold her for it,” 

Mademoiselle de Oardoville spoke sincerely, for the ex- 
planation given by Rodin appeared to her very plausible. 
Like all other persons who, dreading every moment the 
discovery of some painful secret, have their courage as easily 
restored as shaken, Mother Bunch persuaded herself (and 
she needed to do so, to escape dying of shame), that the last 
words of Rodin were sincere, and that he had no idea of 
the love she felt for Agricola. So her agony di mini shed, 
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“I have 
from this 


and she found words to reply to Mademoiselle de 

OardoYille. .-tii 

“Excuse me, madame,” she said timidly, “1 am so uttie 
accustomed to such kindness as that with which yon over- 
whelm me, that I make a sorry return for all youi 

Goodness.” , * . 

‘‘Kindness, my poor girl?” said Adrienne, 
done nothing for you yet. But, thank heaven! 
day I shall be able to keep my promise, and reward your 
devotion to me, voiir courageous resignation, your sacreci 
love of labor, and the dignity of wliioli you have given 
so many proofs, under the most cruel privations. In a 
word, from this day, if you do not object to it, we will part 
no more.” 

“Madame, you are too kind,” said Mother Bunch, in a 
trembling voice; “but I ” 

“Oh! be satisfied,” said Adrienne, anticipating her 
meaning. “If you accept my offer, I shall kiiow how to 
reconcile with my desire (not a little selfish) of having you 
near me, the independence of your character, yourAiabits 
of labor, your taste for retirement, and your anxiety 
devote yourself to those who deserve conimiseration ; it is. 
I confess, by affording you the means of satisfying these 
generous tendencies, that I hope to seduce and keep you 
by me.” 

‘ “But what have I done?” asked the other, simply, “to 
merit any gratitude from you? Did you not begin, on tlu- 
contrary, by aifi-ing so generously to my adopted brother?” 

“Oh! I do not speak of gratitude,” said Adrienne; “we 
are quits. I speak of friendship and sincere affection, 
\vhich I now offer you.” 

“ Friendship to me, madame?” 

“Come, come,” said Adrienne, with a charming smile, 
“do not be proud because your position gives you the ad- 
vantage. I have set my heart on having you for a friend, 
and yon will see that it shall be so. But now that I think 
of it (a little late, you will say), what good wind brings yor 
hither?” 

“This morning, M. Dagobert received a letter, in which 
he was requested to come to this place, to learn some news 
that would be of the greatest interest to him. Thiiiking it 
concerned Marshal Simon’s daughters, he said to me’: 
‘Mother Bunch, you have taken so much interest in those 
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dear diilclren, that yon must come with me: yon shall wit- 
ness my Joy on finding them, and that will be your 
reward ’ 

Adrienne glanced at Eodin. The latter made an affirma- 
tive movement of the head, and answered: “ Yes, yes, my 
dear young lady; it was I who wrote to the brave soldier, 
but without signing the letter, or giving any explanation. 
You shall know why.” 

“Then, my dear girl, why did you come alone?” said 
Adrienne. 

“Alas, madamel on arriving here, it was your kind 
reception that made me forget my fears.” 

“What fears?” asked Eodin. 

“ Knowing that ypu lived here, madame, I supposed the 
letter was fi’om you; I told M. Dagobert so, and he thought 
the same. When we arrived, his impatience was so great, 
that he asked at the door if the orphans were in this house, 
and he gave their description. They told him no. Then, 
in spite of my supplications, he insisted on going to the 
convent to inquire about them.” 

“ What imprudence!” cried Adrienne. 

“ After 'what took place the other night, when he broke 
in,” added Eodin, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ It 'was in vain to tell him,” returned Mother Bunch, 
“that the letter did not announce positively, that the 
orphans would be delivered up to him; but that, no 
doubt, he w'ould gain some information about them. He 
refused to hear anything, but said to me: ‘If I cannot find 
them, I wdll rejoin you. But they were at the convent the 
day before yesterday, and now that all is discovered, they 
cannot refuse to give thein up 

“And wdth such a man there is no disputing!” said 
Eodin, wfith a smile. 

“I hope they will not recognize him!” said Adrienne, 
remembering Baleinier’s threats. 

“It is not likely,” replied Eodin; “they will only refuse 
him admittance. That will be, I hope, the worst misfor- 
tune that will happen. Besides, the magistrate will soon 
be here with the girls. I am no longer wanted : other 
cares require my attention. I must seek out Prince 
Djalma. Only tell me, my dear young lady, where I shall 
find you, to keep you informed of my discoveifies, and to 
take measures with regard to the young prince, if my 
inquiries, as I hope, shall be attended wdtii success.” ■ 
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“You will find me in my new house, Kue d’Apjon, for- 
merly Beaulieu House. But now I think of it,” saia 
Adviennne, suddenly, after some moments of reflection, 
“it would not be prudent or proper, on many accounts, to 

tho PrincG DjElmSi iii tbc pcivilioii 1 occupied at 
Snint-Dizier House. I saw, some time ago, a charming 
little house, all fnrnislied and ready, it only requires some 
embellishments, that could be completed m twenty-four 
hours, to make it a delightful residence. Yes, tlpit will 
be a thousand times preferable,’’ acided Mademoiselle de 
Oardoville, after a new interval of silence; /'and I shall 
thus he able to preserve the strictest incognito.” 

“What!” cried Eodin, whose projects would be much 
impeded by this new resolution of thp young lady ; “you 
do not wisli him to know who you are?” 

“I wish Prince Djalma to know absolutely nothing of 
the anonymous friend who comes to his aid; I desire that 
my name should not be pronounced before him, and tliat 
he should not even know of my existence— at least, for the 
present. Hereafter — in a month, perhaps — I will see; cir- 
cumstance will guide me.” ^ 

“ But this incognito,” said Rodin, hiding his disappoint- , 
meiit, “will he difficult to preserve.” 

“If the prince had inhabited the lodge, 1 agree with 
you; tlie neighborhood of my aunt would have enlightened 
him, and tliis fear is one of the reasons that have induced 
me to renounce my first project. But the prince will 
iidiabifc a distant quarter — the Rue Blanche. Who will 
inform him of my secret? One of my old friends, M. 
.Norval — you, sir— and this dear girl,” pointing to Mother 
Buncli, “on whose discretion lean depend as on your own, 
will bo my only confidants. My secret will then be quite 
safe. Besides, we will talk further on this subject to- 
morrow. You must begin by discovering the retreat of 
tins iinfoidiinate young prince.” 

Eodin, though much vexed at Adrienne’s subtle detei» 
mination with regard to Djalma, put the best face on the 
matter, and replied: “ Your intentions shall he scrupulously 
fulfilled, my dear young lady; and to-morrow, with your 
leave, I hope to give you a good account of what you are 
pleased to call my prbvidential mission.” 

“To-inorrow, theUr I shall expect you with impatience,” 
sahl Adrienne, to Rodin, affectionately. “Permit me 
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always to rely npoii yon, as from this day yon may count 
npoii me. Yon must be inclulgent ^?ith me, sir; for I see 
that I shall yet liave many counsels, many services to ask 
of you— -thoogh I already owe you so much.” 

‘^Yoii will never owe me enough, my clear young lady, 
never enough,” said Eodin, as he moved discreetly toward 
the door, after bowing to Adrienne. At the -very moment 
lie was going out, he found himself face to face with 
Dagobert. 

'•Holloa! at last I have caught one!” shouted the sol- 
dier, as he seized the Jesuit by the collar wnth a vigorous 
hand. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


EXCUSES. 

Ok seeikg Dagobert grasp Rodin so roughly by the 
collar, Mademoiselle de Cardoville exclaimed in terror, as 
she advanced several steps toward the soldier: “ In the 
name of Heaven, sir! what are you doing?” 

“ What am I doing?” echoed the soldier, harshly, wnth- 
out relaxing Ins hold on Rodin, and turning his head toward 
Adrienne, whom he did not know; take this opportu- 
nity to squeeze the throat of one of the wretches in the band 
of that renegade, until he tells me where my poor children 
are.” 

Y^ou strangle me,” said the Jesuit, in a stifled voice, as 
he tried to escape from the soldier. 

‘AVhere are the orphans, since they are not here, and 
tlie convent door has been closed against me?” cried 
Dagobert, in a voice of thunder. 

“Help! help!” gasped Rodin. 

‘^Oh! it is dreadful!” said Adrienne, as, pale and trem- 
bling, she held up her clasped hands to Dagobert. ‘^ Have 
mercy, sir! listen to me! listen to bim 1” 

Dagobert!” cried Mother Bunch, seizing with her 
weak hands the soldier’s arm, and showing him Adrienne, 
^Hhis is Mademoiselle de Cardoville, What violence in 
her presence! and then, you are deceived— doubtless!” 

At the name of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, the bene- 
factress of his son, the soldier turned round suddenly, and 
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loosened his hold on Eodin. The latter, crimson with 
rage and suffocation, set about adjusting his collar and 

his cravat. 

“I beg your pardon, madam e,” said Dagobert, going 
toward Adrienne, who was still pale wdth fright; “I did 
not know who you were, and the first impulse of anger quite 
carried me away.” 

“But what has this gentleman done to you?” said 
Adrienne. “If you had listened to me, you would have 
learned ” • 

“Excuse me if I interrupt you, madame,” said the sol- 
dier to Adrienne, in a hollow voice. Tlien, addressing 
himself to Eodin, who had recovered his coolness, he 
added: “Thank the lady, and begone! If you remain 
here, I will not answer for myself.” ^ 

“One word only, my dear sir,” said Rodin. 

“I tell you, that if you remain, I will not answer for 
myself 1” cried Dagobert, stamping his foot. 

“But, for heaven’s sake, tell me the cause of this anger,” 
resumed Adrienne; .“above all, do not trust to appearances. 
Oalm yourself, and listen.” 

“Calm myself, madame!” cried Dagobert, in despair; “I 
can think only of one thing, madame — of the arrival of 
Marshal Simon— he will be in Paris to-day or to-morrow.” 

“ Is it possible?” said Adrienne. Eodin started with siir- 
pi^e and joy. - 

“Yesterday evening,” proceeded Dagobert, “I received 
a letter from the marshal; he has landed at Havre. For 
three days I have taken step after step, hoping that the 
oijihans would be restored to me, as the macliinations of 
those wretches have failed.” He pointed to Eodin with a 
new gesture of impatience. “Well! it is not so. They 
are conspiring some new infamy. I am prepared for any- 
thing.” 

“But, sir,” said Eodin, advancing, “permit me ” 

“Begone!” cried Dagobert, whose irritation and anxiety 
redoubled, as he thought how at any moment Marshal 
Simon might arrive in Paris. “ Begone ! W" ere it not for 
this lady, I would at least be revenged on some one.” 

Eodin made a nod of intelligence to Adrienne, whom he 
approached prudently, and, pointing to Dagobert with a 
gesture of affectionate commiseration, he said'to the latter: 
“I will leave yon, sir, and the more willingly, as J was about 
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to witlidraw^ when you entered.” Then, coming, still closer 
to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, the Jesuit whispered to 
her, “Poor soldier L he is beside himself with grief, and 
would be incapable of hearing me. Explain it all to him, 
my dear young lady; he will be nicely caught,” added he, 
with a cunning air. ‘‘But in the meantime,” resumed 
Eodin, feeling in the side pocket of his greatcoat, and 
taking out a small parcel, “let me beg you to give him 
this, my dear young lady. It is my revenge, and a very 
good one.” 

And while Adrienne, holding the little parcel in her 
hand, looked at the Jesuit with astonishment, the latter, 
laying his forefinger upon his lip, as if recommending 
silence, drew backward on tiptoe to the door, and went 
out after again pointing to Dagobert with a gesture of 
pity; wdiile the soldier, in sullen dejection, with his head 
drooping, and his arms crossed upon his bosom, remained 
deaf to the sewing-girl’s earnest consolations. When Eodin 
had left the room, Adrienne, approaching the soldier, said 
to him,, in her mild voice, with an expression of deep 
interest, “ Your sudden entry prevented my asking you 
a c|uestion that greatly concerns me. How is your wound ?” 

“Thank you, madame,” said Dagobert, starting from 
his painful lethargy, “it is of no consequence, but I have 
not time to think of it. I am sorry to have been so rough 
in your presence, and to have driven away that wretch; 
but^’tis more than I could master. At sight of those 
people, my blood is all up.” 

“ And yet, believe me, you have been too hasty in your 
judgment. The person who was just now here ” 

“ Too hast}^, madame ! I do not see him to-day for 
the first time. He was with that renegade the Abb4 
d’Aigrigny ” 

“No doubt-— and yet he is an honest and excellent 
man.” 

“ He 1” cried Dagobert. 

“Yes, for at this moment he is busy about only one 
thing— restoring to you those dear children!” 

“He!” repeated Dagobert, as if he could not believe 
what he heard. “He restore me my children?” 

“Yes; and sooner, perhaps, than you think for.” ' 

“ Madame,” said Dagobert, abruptly, “he deceives yoxi. 
You are the dupe of that old rascal,” 
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said Adrieniie, shaking her head, with a smile. 
*^‘1 have proofs of his good faith. First of all, it is lie who 
delivers me from this house.” 

«Is it true?” said Dagobert, quite confoiiiKled. 

Very true; and here is, perhaps, something that will 
reconcile you to him,” said Adrienne, as she delivered the 
small parcel which Eodin had given her as she went out. 
“Not wishing to exasperate you by his presence, he said 
to me: ‘Give this to that brave soldier; it is my revenge.’ ” 
Dagobert looked at Mademoiselle de Oardoviile with 
surprise, as he mechanically opened the little parcel. When 
he had unfolded it, and discovered Ms own silver cross, 
black with age, and the old red, faded ribbon, treasures 
taken from him at the White Falcon Inn, at the same 
vime as his papers, he exclaimed in a broken voice : “My 
cross! my cross! It is my cross!” In the excitement of 
his joy, lie pressed the silver star to his gray mustache. 

i^drientie and the otlier were deeply afected by the emo- 
tion of the soldier, who continued, as lie ran toward the 
door by which Kodin had gone out: “Next to a service 
rendered to Marshal Simon, my wife, or son, nothing could 
be more precious to me. And you answer for this worthy 
man, madame, and I have ill-used him in ^’oiir presence! 
Oh! he is entitled to reparation, and he shall have it.” 

So saying, Dagobert left the room precipitately, hastened 
througl) two other apartments, gained the staircase, and 
ascending it rapidly, overtook Rodin on the lowest jtep. 
“Sir,” said the soldier to him, in an agitated voice, as he 
seized him by the arm, “you must come upstairs directly.” 

“You should make up your mind to one thing or the 
other, my dear sir,” said Rodin, stopping good-naturedly; 
“one moment you tell me to begone, and the next to 
return. How are we to dceide?” 

“Just now, sir, I was wrong; and when I am wrong, I 
acknowledge it. 1 abused and ill-treated yon before wit- 
nesHt's; 1 will make you my apologies before witnesses.” 

Rut, my dear sir-— 1 am much obliged to you—I am in 
a hurry.” 

“I cannot help your being in a hurry. I tell you, I must 
iiave you come upstairs, directly— or else— or else,” resumed 
Dagobert, taking the hand of the Jesuit, and pressing it 
with as much cordiality as emotion, “or else the happiness 
you have caused me in returning my cross will not be 
ompiete.” 
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then, my good friend, let ns go np.’^ 

^‘Aiid not only diave you restored me my cross, for which 
I have wept many tears, believe me, unknown to any 
one,’’ cried Dagobert, much allected; “but the young lady 
told me, that, thanks to you, those poor children — but tell 
me — no false jo}^ — is it really true? My God! is it really 
true?” 

”“Ah! ah ! Mr. Inquisitive,” said Rodin, with a cunning 
smile. Then he added: “Be perfectly tranquil, my 
growler; you shall have your two angels back again.” 
And the Jesuit began to ascend the stairs. 

“ Will they be restored to me to-day?” cried Dagobert, 
stopping Rodin abruptly, by catching hold of his sleeve. 

“Now, really, my good friend,” said the Jesuit, “let us 
come to the point. Are we to go up or down? I do not 
find fault, but you turn me about like a teetotum.” 

“You are right. We shall be better able to explain 
things upstairs. Come with me — quick! quick!” said 
Dagobert, as, taking the Jesuit by the arm, he hurried 
him along, and brought him triumphantly into the room, 
where Adrienne and Mother Bunch had remained in much 
surprise at the soldier’s sudden disappearance. 

“Here he is! here he is!” cried Dagobert, as ])e entered. 
“Luckily, I caught him at the bottom of the stairs.” 

“And you have made me come up at a fine pace!” added 
Rodin, pretty well out of breath. 

“Now, sir,” said Dagobert, in a grave voice, “I declare, 
in presence of all, that I was wrong to abuse and ill-treat 
you. I make you my apology for it, sir; and I acknowl- 
edge, with joy, that I owe you — much — oh! very much 
— and when I owe, I pay.” 

So saying, Dagobert held out his honest hand to Rodin, 
who pressed it in a very affable manner and replied: “Now, 
really — what is all this about? What great service do you 
speak of?” 

“This!” said Dagobert, holding up the cross before 
Rodin’s e3?'es. “You do not know, then, what this cross 
is to me?” « 

“ On the contrary, supposing you would set great store 
by it, I intended to have the pleasure of delivering it my- 
self. I had brought it for that purpose; but, between 
ourselves, you gave me so warm a reception, that I had not 
thefime^ — 
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Sir,” said Dagobert in confnsion, “I assure you that 
I sincerely repent of what I have clone.” 

“I know it, my good friend; do not say another word 
about it. You were then much attached to this cross?” 

‘^Attached to it, sir!” cried Dagoebrt. ‘^Vhy, this 
cross,” and he kissed it as he spoke, “is my relic. He from 
whom it came was my saint— •my hero— and he had touched 
it with his hand 1” 

“Ohl” said Rodin, feigning to regard the cross with as 
much curiosity as respectful admiration; “did Hapoleon 
—the Great Napoleon— indeed touch with his own hand— 
that victorious liana! this noble star of honor?” 

“Yes, sir, with his own hand. He placed it there upon 
my bleeding breast, as a cure for my fifth wound. So tliat 
you see, were I dying of hunger, I think I should not 
hesitate betwixt bread and my cross— that I iiiiglit, in any 
case, have it on my heart in death. But, enough— enough ! 
let us talk of something else. It is foolish in an old sol- 
dier, is it not?” added Dagobert, drawing his hand across 
his eyes, and then, as if ashamed to deny what he really 
felt: “ Well, then! yes/’ he resumed, raising his head 
proudly, ancl no longer seeking to conceal the tears that 
rolled down his cheek; “yes, I weep for joy, to have found 
my cross — my cross, that the emperor gave me with his 
victorjous hand, as this worthy man has called it.” 

“Then blessed be my poor old hand for having restored 
you the glorious treasure!” said Rodin, with emotion. “In 
truth,” he added, “the day will be a good one for every- 
body — as I announced to yon this morning, in. my letter.” 

“That letter without a signature?” asked the soldier, 
more and more astonished. “Was it from you?” 

“It was I who wrote it. Only, fearing some new snare 
of the Abbe d’Aigrigny, I did not choose, you understand, 
to explain myself more clearly.” 

“Then — I shall see — ray orphans?” 

Rodin nodded affirmatively, with an expression of great 
good-nature. 

“ Presently— perhaps immediately,” said Adrienne, with 
a smile. “ Well ! was I right in telling you that yoiv had 
not judged this gentleman fairly?” 

“Why did he not tell me all this when I came in?”, 
cried Dagobert, almost beside himself with joy. 

“There was one difficulty in the way, my good friend,” 
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said^Eoclin; “it was, that when you came in, you nearly 
throttled me.” 

“True; I was too hasty. Once more, I ash your pardon. 
Blit was I to blame? I had only seen you with that Abbd 
d’Aigrigny, and in the first moment ” 

“ This dear young lady,” said Eodin, bowing to Adrienne, 
“will tell you that I have been, without knowing it, the 
accomplice in many perfidious actions; but as soon as I 
began to see my way through the darkness, I quitted the 
evil course on which I had entered, and returned to that 
which is honest, just, and true.” 

Adrienne nodded affirmatively to Dagobert, who appeared 
to consult her look. 

“ If I did not sign the letter that I wrote to you, my^good 
friend, it Avas partly from fear that my name might inspire 
suspicion; and if 1 asked you to come hither instead of to 
the convent, it Avas that I had some dread — like this dear 
young lady — lest you might be recognized by the porter or 
by the gardener, your affair of the other night rendering 
mich a recognition somewhat dangerous.” 

“But M. Balenier knows all; I forget that,” said 
Adrienne, Avith uneasiness. “He threatened to denounce 
,M. Dagobert and his son, if I made any complaint.” 

“ Do not be alarmed, my dear young lady , it will soon 
be for you to dictate conditions,” replied Eodin. “Leave 
that to me; and as for you, my good friend, your torments 
are now finished.” 

“Yes,” said Adrienne, “an upright and worthy magis- 
trate has gone to the convent, to fetch Marshal Simon’s 
daughters. He will bring them hither; but h thought 
with me, that it Avould be most proper for them to take up 
their abode in my house. I cannot, however, come to this 
decision without your consent, for it is to you that these 
orphans were entrusted by their mother.” 

“You wish to take her place with regard to them, 
madame?” replied Dagobert; “I can only thank you 
with all my heart, for myself and for the children. But, 
as the lesson has been a sharp one, I must beg to remam at 
the door of their chamber*, night and day. If they go out 
Avith you, I must be allowed to folloAV them at a little 
distance, so as to keep them in view, just like Spoilsport, 
who has proved himself a better guardian than myself. 
When the marshal is once here— it Avill be in a day or 
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tv^O“niy post will be relieved. Heaveii grant it jnia^ 
be soon !” 

Yes,” replied Rodin, in a firm voice, ^Mieaven grant be 
may arrive soon, for he will have to demaiid a terrible 
reckoning of the Abbe d’x\igrigny, for tlie persecution 
of his daughters and yet the marshal does not know all.’' 

“And don't you tremble for the renegade?” asked I)ago» 
bert;, as he thought how the marc|iiis would soon find 
himself face to face with the marshal. 

“I never care for cowards and traitors,” answered Rodin; 
“and when Marshal Sinmn returns-—” Then, after a 
pause of some seconds, he continued: “If he will do me 
the honor to hear me, he shall be edified as to the conduct 
of the Abbe d’Aigrigny. The marshal knows that his 
dearest friends, as weiras himself, have been victims of 
tlie hatred of that dangerous mam” 

“How so?” said Dagobert. 

“Why, yourself, for instanoe,” replied Rodin; “you are 
an example of what I advance.” 

a J t’? : 

“ Do you think it was mere chance, that brought about 
tlie scene at the White Falcon Inn, near Leipsic?” 

“Who told you of that scene?” said Dagobert, in aston- 
ishment. 

“Where you accepted the challenge of Morok,” 
continued the Jesuit, without answering Dagobert’s ques- 
tion, “and so fell into a trap, or else refused it and 
were then arrested, for want of papers, and thrown into 
prison as a vagabond, with these poor children. Now, do 
fou know the object of this violence? It was to prevent 
jmr being here on the 13 tb of February. ” 

“Blit the more I hear, sir,” said Adrienne, “the more I 
am alarmed at the audacity of the Abbe d’Aigrigny., and 
the extent of the means he has at his command. Really,” 
she resumed, with increasing surprise, “if your words were 
not entitled to absolute belief- — ” 

“ You would doubt their truth, madame?” said Dagobert^ 
“It is like Bad as lie is, I cannot think that this rene- 
gade had relations with a wild-beast showman as far off as 
Saxony; and then, how could he know that I and the 
children were to pass through Leipsic? It is impossible, 
my good mam” 

“in facL sir,” resumed Adrienne, “I fear that you are 
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deceived by your dislike (a very legitimate one) of Abbe 
d’Aigrigriy, and that you ascribe to iiim an almost fabu- 
lous degree of power and extent of influence.” 

After a moment’s silence, during which Eodiii lookeci 
first at Adrienne and then at Dagobert, with a kind of pity, 
he resumed : ‘‘ How could the Abbe d’AigTigny have youi 

cross in his possession, if he had no connection with Morok ?’- 
‘“That is true sir,” said Dagobert; “joy prevented me 
from reflecting. But how, indeed, did my cross come 
into your hands?” . . ' ’ 

“ By means of the Abbe d’AigTigny’s having precisely 
those relations with Leipsic, of which you and the young 
lady seem to doubt.” 

“But how did my cross get to Paris?” 

“ Tell me; you were arrested at Leipsic for want' of papers 
■ — is it not so?” 

“Yes; but I could never understand how my passports 
and money disappeared from my knapsack. 1 thought 1 
must have had the misfortune to lose them.” 

Rodin slinigged his shoulders, aifd replied; “You were 
robbed of tliein- at the White .Falcon Inn, by Goliath, 
one of Morok’s servants: and the latter sent .the papers 'and 
the cross to the Abbe d’Aigrigny, to prove' that he had' 
succeeded in executing his orders with respect to the 
orphans and yourself. It was .the day before yesterday, 
that I obtained the key of that dark machination. 
Gross and papers were among the stores of Abbe d’Ai- 
grigoy; the papers formed a considerable bundle, and he 
might have missed them; but, hoping to see you this morn- 
ing, and knowing Iiow a soldier of the empire values his cross, 
his sacred relic, as you call it, my. good friend — I did not 
hesitate. I put the relic into my pocket. “After all,’ 
said I, ‘it is only restitution, and my delicacy perhaps 
exaggerates this breaoli'of trust.’ ”■ 

“ You could not have done a better action,” said 
Adrienne; “and, for .my part; because of the interest 'I 
feel for M. Dagobert, I take it as a personal favor. But, 
sir,” after a moment’s silence, she resumed with anxiety: 
“ Wliat terrible power must be at ..the command of Si. 
Aigrigiiy, for him to have, such extensive .and formidable 
relations in a foreign country !” 

“ Silence !” said -Rodin, in a low. voicej and looking round 
"him with an.. air of alarm. “Silence! ' ,In heaven’s, name 
do not ask me about' it!” 
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OIIAPTEK XXXVIII. 

R.EVBLATION.S. 

V.VDEMOISELLB DE Oakdovillb, mucli astoiiislied al 
Uie alarm displayed by Kodiu, when she had asked him lor 
ome explana^n of the formidab e and tar-reachiug power 
of the Abbe d’Aigrigny, said to him: ‘ Why, sir, wlia is 
there so strange in the question that I have just asked 

^°After a nioment’s silence, EoJiii cast his looks all 
around, ivitli well-feigned uneasiness, and replied m a 
whisper: “Once more, madanie, do not question me on so 
fearful a subject. The walls of this house may have 

Adrienne and Dagobert looked at each other with gi my- 
m« surprise. Mother Bunch, by an instinct of incredible 
force continued to regard Rodin ivitli invincible suspicion. 
Ronietiiiies she stole a glance at him, as if trying to pene- 
trate the mask of this man, who filled her with fear. At 
one moment, the .Jesuit encountered her anxious gaze, ob- 
stinately fi.xed upon him; immediately he nodded to her 
with the greatest amenity. The young girl, alarmed at 
finding herself observed, turned away with a shudder. 

“No, no, my dear young lady,” resinned Eodiu_, with a 
si'di, as he saw Mademoiselle de Gardoville astonished at 
his silence; “ do not question me on the subject of Abbe 
d’Aigrignv’s power!” , . , 

“Blit, to persist, sir,” said Adrienne; “why this hesita- 
tion to answer? What do you fear?” 

“Ah, my dear young lady,” said Rodin, shuddering, 
“those people are so powerful! their animosity is so 
terrible!” 

“Be satisfied, sir; I owe you too much, for my support 
ever to fail you.” • 

“All, my dear young lady,” cried Rodin, as if hurt by 
the supposition; “think better of me, I entreat you. Is 
it for myself that 1 fear? No, no; I am too obscure, too 
inoffensive; but it is for you, for Marshal iSimon, for the 
other members of your family, tliat all is to be feared. 
Oh, my dear young lady! let me beg you to ask no ques- 
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• iions. There are seciets which are fatal to those wlio 
|)ossess tliein.” 

‘‘‘ But, sir, is it not better to know the perils with which 
one is threatenecr?’’ 

“When yon know the maneuvers of your enemy, you 
may at least defend joiirself,’’ said Dagobert. “I prefer 
an attack in broad daylight to an ambuscade.” 

“And I assure you,” resumed Adrienne, “the few words 
you have spoken cause me a vague uneasiness.” 

“ Well, if I must, my dear young lady,” replied the 
Jesuit, appearing to make a great ch:orC“ since you do 
not understand my hints, I will be more explicit; but 
remember,” added he, in a deeply serious tone, “that you 
have persevered in forcing me to tell you what you had 
perhaps better not have known.” 

“Speak, sir, I pra,’^ you speak,” said Adrienne. 

Drawing about liim Adrienne, Dagobert, and Mother 
Bunch, Eodin said to them in a low voice, and with a 
mysteriouvS air: “Have you never heard of a powerful 
association, wiiich extends its net overall the earth, and 
counts its disciples, agents, and fanatics in every class 
of society — which has had, and often has still, the ear of 
kings and nobles— which, in a word, can raise its creatures 
to the liighest positions, and with a wmrd can reduce 
them again to the nothingness from wiiich it alone could 
uplift them?” 

“Good heaven, sir!” said Adrienne, “'what formidable 
association? Until now^ I never heard of it.” 

“I believe you, and yet your ignorance on this subject 
greatly astonishes me, my dear young lady.” 

“And why should it astonish you?” 

“ Because you lived some time with your aunt, and must 
liave often seen the Abbe d’Aigiigny.” 

“I lived at the princess’, but not with her; for a thous- 
and reasons she had inspired me with warrantable 
aversion.” . 

“In truth, my dear young lady, my remark was ill- 
jiidged. It was there, above all, and particularly in your 
presence, that they would keep silence with regard to 
this association— and yet to it alone did the Princess de 
Saint-Dizier owe her formidable influence in the world, 
during the lastm’eign. Well, then; know this— it is the 
aid of that association which renders the Abbe cVAigrigiiy 
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BO dangerous ■a man. By it he was enabled to follow and 
to reach diyers members of your fajirily, some io Biheria, 
some in India, others on the heights of the Ainorican 
niountaiiis; but, as I have told _ yon, it wa,s only the day 
before yesterday, ' and by chance, that, examining tlm 
papers of Abbe d’Aigrigny, I found the trace of his coniiec" 
tion with this Company, of which he is the most active 
and able chief.” 

‘45 lit the name, sir, the name of this Company?” said 
Adrienne. 

“ Well! it is - but Rodin stopped short. 

“It is,” repeated Adrienne, who wms now as much in- 
terested as Dagobert and the seamstress; “it is ” 

Rodin looked round him, beckoned all the actors in this 
scene to draw nearer, and said in a wliisper, laying great 
stress upon the words: “It is the Society of JesiisV’ and 
he again shuddered. 

“ T lie Jesuits!” cried Mademoiselle de Cardoville, unable 
to restrain a burst of laughter, which was the more buoy- 
ant, as, f]‘om the mysterious precautions of Rodin, she had 
expected some very different revelation. “ The Jesuits!” 
she resumed, still laughing. “ They have no existence, ex- 
cept in books; they are frightful historical personages, cer- 
laiiily; but why should you put forward Madame de Saint- 
Dizier and M. d’Aigrigny in that character? Such as they 
are, they have done quite enough to histifv my aversion 
and disdain.” 

After listening in silence to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
Rodm continued, with a grave and agitated air: “lour 
blindness frightens me, my dear young lady; the past 
should have given you some anxiety for the future, since, 
niorc ^ than any one, you have already suff'ered, from tlie 
fatal iutliionce of this Company, whose existence von regard 
as a dream!” 

“I, sir?” said Adrienne, with a smile, although a little 
surprised, 

'“•You.” 

“Under what circumstances?” 

“ You ask me^ this question, my dear yotmg lady !. you 
asx me this question! and yet yon have been confined here 

as a mad person! Is it not enough to tell yon that the 
mastci- of this house is one of the most devoted lay mem' 

r and therefore the blind instrument 

of the Abbe d’Aigrignj?” , ' 
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“So,’’ said Adriei^ite, tliis time without smiling, “Doetor 
Baleiiiier-- — 

“ Obeyed the Abbe crAigrigBT, the most formida]:)]e chief 
of that formidable society. He employs his genius for evil; 
but I must confess lie is a man of genius. Therefore, it is 
upon 1dm tliat yon and yours must lix all your doubts and 
suspicions; it is against him that yon must oe upon your 
guard, For, believe me, I know him, and he does not look 
upon the game as lost. You must be prepared for new 
attacks, doubtless of another kind, but only the more dau' 
gerons on that account 

“Luckily you give us notice,” said Dagobert, “and you 
wdli be on our side,” 

“I can do very little, my good friends;- but that little 
is at the service oi' honest people,” said Rodin. 

“ Now,” vSaid Adrienne, with a thoughtful air, completely 
persuaded by Rodin’s air of conviction, “I ctm explain the 
inconceivable intluence that my aunt exercised in the world. 

1 ascribed it chiefly to her relations witli persons in power: 
.1 thought that she, like the Abbe d’Aigrigny, was 'con- 
eenied in dark intrigues, for which religion served as a 
veil'—biit I was far from believing what you tell me.” ■ 

“How many things you have got to learn!” resnmed 
Ih) “If you knew, my dear .young lady, with wliat 
art these people surround you, without your being aware 
of it, by agents devoted to themselves! Every one of your 
ste[)s is known to them, when tlrey liave any interest in 
sucli knowledge. Tims, little by little, they act upon you 
—slowly, cautiously, darkhu They circumveut you by 
ever}' possible means, from flattery to terror — seduce or 
frighten, in order at last to rule you, "without your being 
conscious of their authority. Siicli is tlieir object, and I 
must confess they pursue it with detestable ability.” 

Rodin had spolven with so much sincerity, that Adrienne 
trembled; then, reproaching herself with these fears, she 
resumed,: “And yet, no — I can never believe in so infernal 
a power; the might of priestly ambition belongs to another 
age. Heaven be praised, it has disappeared forever!” 

“ Y"es, certainly, it is out of sight; for they now know 
how to disperse and disappear, when circumstances, require 
it. Biit then are they the most dangerous; for suspicion 
is laid asleep, and they keep watch in the dark. Oh! my 
dear young lady, if yon knew their frightful ability! In 
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loy liatrecl of all that is oppressive, cowardly, and hypo^ 
critical, I had studied the history of that terrible society, 
before I knew that the Abbe crAigrigny belonged to it. 
Oh! it is dreadful. If you knew what means they employ! 
When I tell you that, thanks to their diabolical devices, the 
most pure and devoted appearances often conceal the most 
horrible snares.’’ Rodin’s eye rested, as if by chance, on 
tlie hunchback; but, seeing that Adrienne did not take 
thejiint, the Jesuit continued: “In a word — are you not 
exposed to their pursuits? have they any interest in gain- 
ing you over? oh! from that moment, suspect all that sur- 
round you, suspect the most noble attachments, the most 
tender affections, for these monsters sometimes succeed in 
corrupting your best friends, and making a terrible use of 
them, in proportion to the blindness of your confidence.” 

“Oh! it is impossible,” cried Adrienne, "in horror. “You 
must exaggerate. No! hell itself never dreamed of more 
frightful treachery !” 

“Aks, my dear young lady! one of your relations, M. 
Hardy— -the most loyal and generous-hearted man that 
could be — has been the victim of some such infamous 
treachery. Do you know what we learned from the reading 
of your ancestor’s will? Why, that he died the victim of 
the malevolence of these people; and now, at the lapse of 
a hundred and fifty years, his descendants are still exposed 
to the hate of that indestructible society.” 

“Oh, sir! it terrifies me,” said Adrienne, feeling her 
heart sink within her. “ But are there no weapons amnnst 
such attacks?” u b 

“Prudence, my dear young lady—the most watchful 
caution—the most incessant study and suspicion of all that 
approach you.” 

“But such a life would be frightful ! It is a torture to 
be the victim of continual suspicions, doubts, and fears.” 

“Without doubt! They know it well, the wretches! 
iliat constitutes their strength. They often triumph by 
the very excess of the precautions taken against them. 
Ihus, mj dear young lady, and you, brave and worthy 
soldier, m the name of all that is dear to you, be on your 
guard, and do not lightly impart your confidence. Be on 
your guaixi, for you have nearly fallen the victims of those 
people. I hey will always be your implacable enemies. 
Ana you, also, poor, interesting girl!” added the Jesuit/ 
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Bpeakiiig lo Mother Bnncli, ‘‘follow m}^ advice — fear these 
people. Sleep, as the proverb says, with one eye open.” 

“I, sir!”’ said the work-girl. “ What have I done? what 
have I to fear?” 

‘‘What have yon done? Dear me! Do not yon tenderly 
love this young lady, your protectress? have yon not 
attempted to assist her? Are yon not the adopted sister of 
the son of this intrepid soldier, the brave Agricola? Alas, 
poor girl! are not these sufficient claims to their hatred, in 
spite of your obscurity? Nay, my dear young lady! dc 
not think that I exaggerate. Eeflect! only reflect! Think 
what I have just said to the faitliful companion -in-arms of 
Marshal Simon, with regard to his imprisonment at Leipsicc 
Think what happened to yourself, when, against all law 
and reason, you were brought hither. Then you will see, 
that there is nothing exaggerated in the picture I have 
drawn of the secret power of this Company. Be always on 
your guard, and, in doubtful cases, do not fear to apply to 
me. In three days, I have learned enough by my own ex- 
perience, with regard to their manner of acting, to be able 
to point out to you many a snare, device, and danger, and 
to protect you from them.” 

“In any such case, sir,” replied Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville, “ my interest, as well as gratitude, wmuld point to you 
as my best counselor.” 

According to the skillful tactics of the sons of Loyola, 
who vsometimes deny their own existence, in order to 
escape from an adversary — and sometimes proclaim with 
audacity the living power of their organization, in order 
to intimidate the feeble — Eodin had laughed in the face of 
the bailiff of Cardoville, when the latter had spoken of the 
existence of the Jesuits; while now, at this moment, pic- 
turing their means of action, he endeavored, and he suc- 
ceeded in the endeavor, to impregnate the mind of Made^ 
moiselle de Cardoville with some germs of doubt, which 
were gradually to develop themselves by reflection, and 
serve hereafter the dark projects that he meditafed. 
Mother Bunch still felt considerable alarm with regard H 
Eodin. Yet, since she had heard the fatal powers of the 
formidable Order revealed to Adrienne, the young seam- 
gtress, far from suspecting the Jesuit of having the audacity 
to speak thus of a society of which he was himself a mem- 
ber, felt grateful to him, in spite of herself, for the impor- 
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bml advice that heliad just given her patroiicp Th.cside* 
glance which she now cast upon him {whidi Eon iii also 
detected, for lie watched the joiiiig girl with sustained 
attcution), was fall of gratitude, mingled with surprise. 
(Iiiessing the nature of this impiession, avid wishing en- 
tirely tcrremoveher unfaTorable opinion, and also toaiitici- 
pate'fi revelation which would he made sooner or hiter, the 
Jesuit appeared to have forgotten something of great ini- 
portance, and exclaimed, striking his forehea,cl : '^What 
was I tliinldng of?'’ Then, speaking to Mother Biiiicb, 
lie added : Do you know where your sister is, iny dear 
gi rl ?” Disconcerted and saddened by th is riii expei* toil q ii es- 
ihiii, the workwoman answered with ablush, for she reinein- 
l»ered lier last interview with the brilliant Bacchanal Queen : 
‘vi have not seen my sister for some days, sir.” 

'•‘Well, my dear girl, she is not very comfortable,”, siiitl 
hodin; promised one of her friends to send tier some 
little assistance. I have applied to a clniri table pei'son, ami 
that is wliat i received for her.” So saying, lie drew from 
ins pocket a sealed roll of coin, which lie delivered to Motlier 
bunch, who was now both surprised and altected. 

‘‘ Von liave a sister in trouble, arid I know iiotlriiig of 
ii?’' said vVdrienne, hastily. '^^This is not right of yon, 
invcdiild!'* ' * 

"‘‘Do not lilame her,” said Eodin. First of all, she did 
not know that her sister was in distress, and, secondly, she 
(‘ouid not aslv you, my dear young lady, to interest yourself 
about her.” 

As l^lademoiselle de Cardoville looked at Eodin witli 
astoiiishmoiit, he added, again speaking to the imnchback: 
“ Is not that true, my dear girl?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the seamstress, casting down her eyes 
and blushing. Then she added, hastily and anxiously: 
•‘ But when did you see my sister, sir? where is she? how 
■{id siie fall into distress?” ^ 

“ All that would take too long to tell you, my dear girl; 
but go as soon as possible to the greengrocer’s in the Eoe 
Clovis, ami ask to speak to your sister as from M. Oharle- 
fiiagne or M. Eodin, which you please, for I am eqiiallv 
well known in that house by my Christian name as by mV 
suruariie, and then yon will learn all about it. Only tell 
your sister, that, iCshebehaves well, and keeps- to her good 
f’csolutious, there , are some who will contiiuie to look after 
her ” 
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More and more surprised. Mother Bimch was about to 
answer Rodin, when the door opened, and M. de G-ernaiKle 
entered. The countenance of the magistrate was grave and 
sad. 

Marslial Simon’s daughters!” cried Mademoiselle de 

Cardoville. 

Unfortiinatelv, they are not with me,” answered the 
judge. 

Tiieii, where are they, sir? What have they done with 
them? The day before yesterday, they were in the con- 
vent!” cried Dagobert, overwhelmed by this complete 
destruction of his hopes. 

Hardly liad the soldier pronounced these words, when, 
profiting by the impulse which gathered all the actors in 
this scene about the magistrate, Rodin withdrew discreetly 
toward the door, and disappeared without any one per- 
ceiving his absence. While the soldier, thus suddenly 
thrown bact to the depths of his despair, looked at M. de 
Geriiande, waiting with anxiety for tiie ans\\i3r, Adrienne 
said to the magistrate: “But, sir, when you applied at the 
convent, wiiat exphmation did the supeiior give on the 
subject of these young girls?” 

“ The lady superior refused to give any explanation, ma- 
dame. ^Aou pretend,’ said she, ‘that the youiig persons of 
whom you speak are detained here agairist tlieir will Since 
the law gives you the right of entering this house, make your 
search.’ ‘But, madame, please to answer me positively,’ 
said I to the superior; .‘do j-ou declare, that you know 
notliiiig of the yoimg. girls, whom I have come to claim?’ 
‘I have nothing to say on this subject, sir. You assert, 
that you are authorized to make a search; make it.’ Not 
being able to get any other explanation,” continued the 
magistrate, “ I searched all parts of the conyent, and had 
every door opened — but, unfortimafely, I could find no 
trace, of these young ladies.” 

“ They must have sent them elsewhere,” cried Dagobert ; 
“ wdio knows? — perhaps, ill. They wdll kill them — oil God ! 
tliey will kill them!” cried he, in a heart-rending tone. 

“After such At refusal, what is to he done? Pray, sir, 
give us your advice; you are our providence,” said 
■•Adrienne, tiirning to speak, to Rodin, who she fancied was 
behind her. “ What, is your — ^ 

, Then, perceiving 'that the. Jesuit had’ suddenly disap- 
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peared, she said to Mother Bunch, with uneasiness: 
“ Where is M. Eoclin?’’ 

“I do not know, madame,” answered the girl, looking 
round her; “he is no longer here.” 

“It is strange,” said Adrienne, “to disappear so 
abruptly !” 

“I told you he was a traitor!” cried Dagohert, stamping 
with rage; “they are all in a plot together.” 

“No, no,” said Mademoiselle de Oardoville; “do not 
think that. But the absence is not the less to be 
regretted, for, under these difficult circumstances, he migh t 
have given us very useful information, thanks to the posi- 
tion he occupied at M. d’Aigrigny’s.” 

“I confess, madame, that I rather reckoned upon it,” 
said M. de Gernande; “and I returned hither, not only 
to inform you of the fruitless result of my search, but also 
to seek from the upright and honorable man, who so cour- 
ageously un, veiled these odious machinations, the aid of 
his counsels in this contingency.” 

Strangely enough, for the last few moments Dagobert 
was so completely absorbed in thought, that he paid no 
attention to the words of the magistrate, however impor- 
tant to him. He did not even perceive the departure of 
M. de Gernande, who retired after promising Adrienne 
that he would neglect no means to arrive at the truth, in 
regard to the disappearance of the orphans. Uneasy at 
Giis silence, wishing to quit the house immediately, and 
induce Dagobert to accompany her, Adrienne, after ex- 
changing a rapid glance with Mother Bunch, was advanc- 
ing toward the soldier, when hasty steps were heard from 
without the chamber, and a manly sonorous voice, exclaim- 
ing, with impatience, “ Where is he — where is he?” 

At the sound of ^this voice, Dagobert seemed to rouse 
himself with a start, made a sudden bound, and with a 
loud cry, rushed toward the door. It opened. Marshal 
Simon appeared on the threshold ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

PIERRE STMOX. 

Marshal Pierre Simoh, Duke de Ligny, was a mm 
of tail stature, plainly dressed in a blue frock-coat, buttoned 
Lip to tlie throat, with a red ribbon tied to the top button- 
hole. You could not have wished to see a more frank, 
honest, and chivalrous cast of countenance than the mar- 
shaPs. He had a broad forehead, an aquiline nose, a well 
formed chin, and a complexion bronzed by exposure to the 
Indian sun. His hair, cut very short, was inclined to 
gray about the temples; but his eyebrows w^ere still as black 
as his large, hanging mustache. His walk w^as free and 
bold, and his decided movements showed his military im- 
petuosity. A man of the people, a man of war and action, 
the frank cordiality of his address invited friendliness and 
sympathy. As enlightened as he was intrepid, as generous 
as he ivas sincere, his manly, plebeian pride was the most 
remarkable part of his character. As others are proud of 
their high birth, so was he of his obscure origin, because it 
was ennobled by the fine qualities of his father, the rigid 
republican, the intelligent and laborious artisan, who, for 
tlie space of forty years, had been the example and the glory 
of his fellow- workmen. In accepting with gratitude the 
aristocratic title which the emperor had bestowed upon 
liim Pierre Simon acted with that delicacy which receives 
from a friendly hand a perfectly useless gift, and estimates 
it according to the intention of the giver. .The religious 
veneration of Pierre Simon for the emperor had never 
been blind; in proportion as his devotion and love for hi a 
idol were instructive and necessary, his admiration was 
serious, and founded upon reason. Par from resembling 
those swashbucklers who love fighting for its own sake, 
Marshal Simon not only admired his hero as the greatest 
captain in the world, but he admired him, above all, be- 
cause he knew that the emperor had only accepted war in 
the hope of one day being able to dictate universal peace; 
for if peace obtained by glory and strength is great, fruit- 
ful, and magnificent, peace yielded by weakness and coward- 
ice is sterile, disastrous, and dishonoring. The son of a 
workman, Pierre Simon still further admired the emperor, 
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because that imperial- par?enii had always known liow tc 
make that popular heart beat iiobly, mid, reiiieinberhig^tlie 
people, from the masses of whom he first arose, had invited 
them fraternally to share in regal and aristocratic pomp. 


When Marshal Simon entered the room, his coiinteiiaiice 
was much agitated. At sight of Dagobert, a flash of Joy 
illumined his features; he rushed toward the soldier, ex- 
tending his arms, and exclaimed, ‘^My friend! my old 
friend!” 

Dagohert answered this aifectionate salute with silent 
emotion. Then the marshal, disengaging himself from Ills 
arms, and fixing his moist eyes upon him, said to him, in 
so agitated a voice that his lips trembled, Well, didst 
arrive in time for the 13tli of February?” 

'^Yes, general; but every tiling is postponed for four 
months.” 

‘^And — my wife— -my child?” At this cjuestion Dago- 
bert shuddered, hung down his liead, and was silent. 

‘‘ They are not, then, here?” asked Simon, with more 
surprise than uneasiness. “ They -told me they were not at 
your house, but that I should find you here — and I came 
immediately. Are they not with you?” 

‘‘Generai,” said Dagohert, becoming deadly pale; 
‘^general—” Drying the drops of cold sweat that stood 
upon his forehead, he was unable to articulate a word , for 
his voice was checked in his parched throat. 

“You frighten me!” exclaimed Pierre Simon, becoming 
pale as the soldier, and seizing him by the arm. ^ 

At this, Adrienne advanced, with a countenance full of 
grief and sympathy; seeing the cruel embarrassment of 
Dagohert, she wished to come to his assistance, and slic 
said to Pierre Simon, in a mild but agitated voice, “ Mur- 
slial, I am Mademoiselle de Cardoville— a relation of your 
dear children.” 

Pierre Simon turned round suddenlv, as much struck 
with the dazzling beauty of Adrienne as with the words she 
had just pronounced. He stammered out in his surprise, 
“\ou, madame — a relation — of my cMMrenP^ 

He kid a streas on the last wor'dg, and looked at Dago- 
„bert m a kind of stnpor. ® 
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Yes, marsbal— hastily replied Adrienne; 
ai\d the love of those charming twin sisters— — ” 

Twill sisters !’' cried Pierre Simon,. in teiTuptiiig Made- 
moiselle de Cardo¥ille, "with an ontbnrvst of Joy impossible 
to describe. Two daughters instead of one! Oh I what 
happiness for their mother! Pardon me, madame, for 
being so impolite,” he continued; ‘Oand so little grateful 
for what you tell me. But you wiil understand it; I have 
been seventeen years vrithout seeing my wdfe; I come, and 
I find three loved beings, instead of two. Tlianks, 
madame; would I could express all the gratitude I owe 
yon! Y'on are our relation; tins is no doubt your lioiise; 
my wdfe and children are with you. Is it s,o? You thiinc 
that my sudden appearance might be prejudicial to them? 
I will wait — but, madame, you that I am certaimare good 
as fair — pity my impatience — will make haste to jirepare 
tlmiii to receive me ” , ' , 

More and more agitated, Dagobert avoided the marshal’s 
gaze, and trembled like a leaf. Adrienne cast down her eyes 
without ansAveriiig. Her heart sunk within her, at tliought 
of dealing the terrible blow" to Marshal Simon. 

The latter, astonished at this silence, looking at Adrienne, 
tiieri at the soldier, heeame first • uneasy, and at last 
alarmed. Dagobert!” be exclaimed, ‘‘something is con * 
cealecl from me!” 

“General!” stammered the soldier, “I assure you — 

I_I » ,, ^ 

“Madame!” cried Pierre Simon, “I conjure you, in 
pity, speak to me frankly! my anxiety is horrible. My 
first fears return upon me. What is it? Are my wife and 
daughters ill? Are they in danger? Oh! speak! speak!” 

“ Your daughters, marshal,” said Adrienne, “have been 
rather unwell, since their long Journey— but they are in 
no danger.” 

“Oh, heaven! itisniywdfe!” ■ . 

‘^Haye courage, sir!” said Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
sadly. “ Alas! yon must seek consolation in the affection 
of the two ^mgels that remain to yon.” 

“CTeneral!” said Dagobert, in a firm, grave tone, “I 
returned from Siberian-alone w^ith your two daughters.” 

“And their mother! their mother!” cried Simon, in a 
voice, of despair. 

“I set out with the two orphans the day after her 
death,” said the soldier, ' 
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‘‘Dead?” exclaimed Pierre Simon, overwlielmed by the 
stroke; “dead?” A mournful silence was the only answer. 
The marshal staggered beneath this unexpected shock, 
leaned on the back of a chair for support, and then, sinking 
into the seat, concealed his face with his hands. For some 
minutes nothing was heard but stifled sobs, for not only 
had Pierre Simon idolized his wife, but by one of those 
singular compromises, that a man long cruelly tried some- 
times makes with destiny, Pierre Simon, with the fatalism 
of loving souls, thought he had a right to reckon upoir 
happiness after so many years of suffering, and had not 
for a moment doubted that he should find his wife and 
child— a double consolation reserved to him after going 
through so much. Very different from certain people 
whom the habit of misfortune renders less exacting, Simon 
had reckoned upon happiness as complete as had been his 
misery. His wife and child were the sole, indispensable 
conditions of this felicity, and, had the mother survived 
her daughters, she would have no more replaced them in 
his eyes than they did her. Weakness or avarice of the 
heart, so it was; we insist upon this singularity, because 
the consequences of these incessant and painful regrets 
exercised a great influence on the future life of Marshal 
>Simon. Adrienne and Dagobert had respected the over- 
whelming grief of this unfortunate man. When he had 
given a free course to his tears, he raised his manly counte- 
nance, now of marble paleness, drew his hand across his 
blood-shot eyes, rose, and said to Adrienne, “Pardon me, 
madame; I could not conquer my first emotion. Permit 
me to retire. 1 have cruel details to ask of the worthy 
friend who only quitted my wife at the last moment. 
Have the kindness to let me see my children— my poor 
orphans !— ” And the marshal’s voice again broke, 

“Marshal,” said Mademoiselle de Cardoville, “Just now 
we were expecting your dear children: unfortunately, we 
have been deceived in our hopes.” Pierre Simon first 
looked at Adrienne without answering, as if he had not 
heard or understood. “But console you rseB,” resumed 
the young girl; “we have yet no reason to despair.” 

“To despair ?” repeated the marshal, mechanically, 
looking by turns at Mademoiselle de Cardoville and Dago- 
bert, “to despair? of what, in heaven’s name?” 

“ Of seeing your children, marshal,” said Adrienne; “ the 

presence of their father will facilitate the search.” 
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^^Tlie search!” cried Pierre Simon. ^^Then, my daugh-' 
ters are not here?” 

“1:^0, sir,” said Adrieiihe, at length; "^they have been 
taken from tlie alfectionate care of the excellent man who 
brought them from Russia, to be removed to a convent.” 

Wretch!” cried Pierre Simon, advancing toward Dago- 
bert, with a menacing and terrible aspect; “you shall 
answer to me for all!” 

“Oh, sir, do not blame him!” cried Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville. 

“General,” said Dagobert, in a tone of mournful resigna- 
tion, “ I merit . your anger. It is my fault. Forced to 
absent myself from Paris, I entrusted the children to my 
wdfe; her confessor turned her head, and persuaded her that 
your daughters would be better in a convent than at our 
house. She believed him, and let them be conveyed 
there. ISTow, they say at the convent, that they do not 
know where they are. This is the truth : do what you 
will with me; I have only to silently endure.” 

“This is infamous!” cried Pierre Simon, pointing to 
Dagobert, with a gesture of despairing indignation. “In 
whom can a man confide, if he has deceived me? Oh, my 
God!” 

“Stay, marshal! do not blame him,” repeated Mademoi- 
selle de" Cardoville; “do not think so! He has risked life 
and honor to rescue your children from the convent. He 
is not the only one who has failed in this attempt. Just 
now, a magistrate — despite his character and authority — was 
not more successful. His firmness toward the superior, 
his minute search of the convent, were all in vain. Up to 
this time, it has been impossible to find these unfortunate 
children.” 

“But where’s this convent!” cried Marshal Simon, rais- 
ing his head, his face all pale and agitated with grief and 
rage. “Where is it? Do these vermin know what a father 
is, deprived of bis children?” At the moment when Mar- 
shal ‘Simon, turning toward Dagobert, pronounced these 
words, Rodin, holding Rose and Blanche by the hand, 
appeared at the open door of the chamber. On hearing the 
marshal’s exclamation, he started with surprise, and a fiasli 
of diabolical joy lit up his grim countenance— for he had 
not expected to meet Pierre Simon so opportunely. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville was the first to perceive the 
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presence of Eodin. She exclaimed, as she liasteiiecl toward 
him: “ Oh! l\vas not deceived. He is still our providence,’' 

‘‘'My poor children!” said Rodin, iip a low voice, _ to tho 
young girls, as he pointed to Pierre Sinioii, ‘^ this is jour 
father!” 

Sir!” cried Adrienne, following close npoii Rose and 
Blanche. “Your children are here!” 

As Simon turned round abruptly, his two danglitc3rs 
threw themselves into his arms. Here was a long silence, 
broken only by sobs, and kisses, and exclamations of joy. 

“Come forward, at least, and enjoy the good you liave 
done!” said Mademoiselle de Cardoville, drving iier eyes, 
and tuniing toward Rodin, wdio, leaning against the door, 
seemed to contemplate this scene ’with deep enudion. 

Dagobert, at sight of Rodin bringing liaek tiie oliildren, 
was at first struck with stupor, and unable to move a step; 
but, hearing tlie words of Adrienne, and yielding to a burst 
of almost insane gratitude, he thre^v Iiimself on liis knees 
before the Jesuit, joined his hands together, and exclaimed 
in a broken voice: “'You have saved me, by bringing back 
these, children,” 

“Oh, bless you, sir!” said Mother Bunch, 3deldiiig to 
the general current. 

^“Ily good friends, this is too mu cli,” said Rodin, as if 
his emotions Avere beyond his strength; “ tliis is really too 
tmich for me. Excuse me to the marshal, and telf him 
that I am repaid by the sight of his happiness.” 

“Fray, sir,” said Adrienne, “let the marshal at least 
have the opportunity to see and know you.” 

“Oh, remain! you that have saved iis all!” cried Dago- 
bert, trying to stop Rodin. 

“Providence, yon know, my dear young ladv, does not 
trouble itself about the good that is done, but the good 
liiat remains to do,” said Rodin, with an accent of plavful 
kindness. “Must I not think of Prince Djalma? "My 
task is not finished, and moments are precious. Come,” 
he added, disengaging himself gently from Dagobert’s 
hold, “come — the day has been as good a one as I had 
hoped. The Abb6 d’Aigrigny is unmasked; vou are free, 
my dear voiing lady; you have recovered your cross, mv 
heave soldier; Mother Bunch is sure of a protectress; the 
iiiarshal has found his children. I have my share in all 
these joys; it is a full share— my heart is. satisfied. Adieu, 
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my friends, till we meet again/' So saying, Eodiii waved 
liis hand alfeefeioiiately to Adrienne, .Dagobert, and the 
liiiiicliback, aiKl withdrew, waving his hand with a look of 
delight on Marshal Simon, who, seated between his daugh- 
ters, held them in liis arms, and covered them witli tears 
and kisses, reiiiaiiiiiig quite indifferent to all that was pass- 
ing around him. 

An iiou)- after tliis scene. Mademoiselle de (hirdoville 
and the seamstr(?ss, Marshal Simon, his two daughters, and ' 
Dagobert quitted Doctor Baleiiiier’s asylum. 


In terminating this episode, a few words by way of moral, 
with regard to hinatic asylums ajid convents may'not ])cout 
of place. We have said, and we repeat, tliat the laws 
which apply to the siiperiiiteudenee of lunatic asyliiins 
appear to iis irisiitlicient. Facts that have recently trail- 
spired before the courts, and otiier facts that liave been 
privately (3ommunicated to ns, evident!}' prove this insutli- 
cieiicy. Doubtless, magistrates have full power , to visit 
lunatic asYlums. They .are even required to make such 
visits. But we know, from the best authority, that tiie 
numerous and pressing occupations of magistrates, wliose 
lunnber is often out of proportion with tlie lalior imposed 
upon them, render these inspections so rare, tliat they a.re, 
so to speak, illusory. It appears, tlierefore, to us advisable 
to institute a system of inspections, at least twieeui month, 
specially designed for lunatic asylums, and entrusted to 
a physician and a magistrate, so that every complaint may 
be submitted to a double examination. Doubtless, the 
law is sufficient wlien its ministers are fully informed; but 
how many formalities, how many difficulties must be gone 
through, before they can be so, particularly wlien tlie urn 
fortuniite creature who needs their assistance, already sus- 
pected, isolated, and imprisoned, has no friend to come 
forward in defense, and demand, in his or her name, tlie 
protection of the authorities! Is it not imperative, there- 
fore, on the civil power, to meet these necessities by a 
periodical and well-organized system of inspection? 

Wliat we here say of lunatic asylums will apply with 
still 'greater foi'ce to convenes for women, seminaries, and 
houses Inluihiied by religion s*bodies. Recent and notorious 
facts, with wiiich all Prance has rung, have iinfortiinately 
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proved that violence, forcible detention, barbarous usage, 
abdiietion of minors, and illegal imprisonment, accompanied 
by torture, are occurrences whicli, if not frequent, are at 
least possible in religious houses. It required singular 
accidents, audacious and cynical brutalities, to bring these 
detestable actions to public knowledge. How^ many other 
victims haye been, and perhaps still are, entombed in 
those large silent mansions, where no ^ profane look may 
penetrate, and which, through the privileges of the clergy, 
escape the superintendence of the civil power. Is it not 
deplorable that these dwellings should not also be subject 
to periodical inspection, by visitors consisting, if it be de- 
sired, of a priest, a magistrate, and some delegate of the 
municipal authorities? If nothing takes place but what is 
legal, humane, and charitable, in tliese establishments, 
which have all the character, and incur all the responsi- 
bility, of public institutions, why this resistance, this furious 
indignation of the church party, when any mention is made 
of touching what they call their privileges ? There is some- 
thing higher than the constitutions devised at Eome; we 
mean the law of Prance— the common law — which grants 
10 all protection, but which, in return, exacts from all 
I'cspect and obedience. * 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE EAST INDIAH IH PAEIS. ’ 

Rixgb three clays. Mademoiselle de Cardoville had left 
Doidor Baleinier’s. The following scene took place in a 
little dwelling in the Rue Blanche, to which Djalma had 
been conducted in the name of his unknow^n protector. 
Fancy to yourself a pretty, circular apartment, hung with 
Indian drapery, with purple figures on a gray ground, Just 
relieved by a few threads of gold. The ceiling, towarcl 
the center, is concealed by similar hangings, tied together 
by a thick, silken cord; the two ends of tliis cord, unequal 
in length, terminated, instead of tassels, in two tiny Indian 
lamps of gold filagree-work, marvelously finished. By one 
of those ingenious combinations, so common in barbarous 
countries, these lamps serpd also to burn perfumes. 
Plates of blue crystal, let in between the openings of 
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tilie arabesques, and illumined by the interior light, shone 
with so limpid an azure, that the golden lamps seemed 
starred witli transparent sapphires. Light clouds of wliitish 
vapors rose incessantly from these lamps, and spread ail 
around their balmy odor. 

I}a3dight was only admitted to this room (it was about 
two o’clock ill tlie afternoon), tlirougb a little green- 
house, on the other side of a door of plate-glass, made to slide 
into the thickness of the wail, by means of a groove. A 
Chinese shade vras arranged so as to hide or replace tins 
glass at pleasure. Some dwarf palm trees, plantains, 
and other Indian productions, with thick leaves of a 
metallic green, arranged in clusters in this conservatory, 
formed, as it were, the background to two large variegated 
bushes of exotic flowers, which were separated by a narrow 
path, paved with yellow and hlue Japanese tiles, runTiing 
to the foot of the glass. The daylight, already mucli 
dimmed by the leaves through which it passed, took a hue 
of singular mildness as it mingled with the azure luster 
of the perfumed lamps, and the crimson brightness of the 
nre in the tall chimney of oriental porphyry. In the semi- 
obscurity of thispipartment, impregnated with sweet odors 
and the aromatic vapor of Persian tobacco, a man witli 
brown, hanging locks, dressed in aloug robe of dark green, 
fastened round the^vaist by a parti-colored sash, was kneel- 
ing upon a magnificent Turkey carpet, carefully feeding 
the golden bowl of a hookah; the long, flexible tube of this 
pipe, after rolling its folds upon the carpet, like a scarlet 
serpent with silver scales, rested between the slender 
fingers of Djalma, who was reclining negligently on a 
divan. The young prince was bareheaded; his jet-black 
hair, parted on the middle of his forehead, streamed waving 
about liis face and neck of antique beauty — their warm 
transparent colors resembling amber or topazJ Leaning bis 
elbow on a cushion, he supported his chin with the palm 
of his right hand. The flowing sleeve of his robe, falling 
back from bis arm, which was round as that of a woman, 
revealed mysterious signs formerly tattooed there in India 
by a Thug’s needle. The son of Radja-sing held in his 
left hand the amber mouthpiece of his pipe. His robe of 
magnificent cashmere, with a border of a thousand biies, 
reaching to bis knee, was fastened about bis slim and well- 
formed figure by the large folds of an erange-colored shawl. 
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a.l:iis, robe was half with drawn from one of tlie elegant legs, 
of tins Asiatic All tinoiis, clad in a kind of very close tittiiig 
gaiter of crimson velvet, embroidered witb silver, and. 
terminating in a small white morocco slipper, with a scarlet 
heel. At once mild and manly, the comitenance of Djalina 
was expressive, of that melancholy and con templii live 
calmness habitual to the Indian and tlie Arab, wIk.i possess 
the happy privilege of uniting, by a rare combination, the 
meditative indolence of the dreamer with the fiery energy 
of the man of action-^now delicate, nervous, iinpressi on- 
able as women— now determined, ferocioiis, and sanguinary 
as bandits. 

And this semi-feminine comparison, applicable to the 
moral nature of the Arab and the Indian, so long as they 
are not carried away by the ardor of battle and tlie excite- 
ment of carnage, /is almost equally applicable to their 
physical constitution; for if, like women of good, blood, 
they have small extremities, slender limbs, tine and supple 
forms, this delicate and often charming exterior always 
covers muscles of steel, full of an elasticity and vigor 
truly masculine. DJalma’s oblong eyes, like black diamoncls 
set in bliiisb mother-of-pearl, wandered meclianically from 
the exotic flowers to the ceiling; from tiiiie to time be 
raised the amber mouthpiece of the hook all to his lips; 
then, after a slow aspiration, half opening his rosy lips, 
strongly con trasj;ed with the shining enaniel of his teeth, 
he sent forth a little spiral line of smoke, freshly scented 
hy the rose-water through which it had passed, 

''Sliall 1 put more tobacco in tlie hookah?” said the 
kneeling lignre, turning toward Djalma, and revealing the 
marked uml sinister features of Faringhea the Strangler, 

The young prince remained dumb, either that, from an 
oriental contempt for certain races, be disdained to answ^er 
the half-caste, or tlnat, absorbed in his reverie, lie did not 
even hear him. Tlie Strangler became again silent; crouch- 
ing cyossdegged upon the carpet, w^ elbows resting 
on his knees, and his chin upon liis hands, he kept Bis eyes 
fixed on .Djalma, and seemed to await the reply oiv the 
orders of him whose sire had been snrmimed tlie Father of 
the Generous. How had Faringhea, the sangninafy ivor- 
shiporof Bowanee, the Divinity of Murder, been brought 
to seek 01 to accept su eh humble functions? How came 
this man, possessed of nd gar talents, whose passionate 
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c^Ioqneiice and ferocious energy li ad recruited many assassins 
for the service of the Good Work, to resign himself to^ so 
base- a condition? Why, too, had this man, ydio, profiting 
by the young prince’s blindness with regard to hmiself, 
might 'have so easily sacrificed liim as an olfering to 
Bowanee — why had he spared the life of Eadja-siog’s son? 
Why, ill fine, did he expose himself to such frecpient eiiconn- 
ters with Rodin, whom he had only known under the most 
unfayorable auspices? The sequel of this story will answer 
^all these questions. We can only say at present, that, after 
a long interview with Rodin, two nights before, the Tliug 
had quitted him witli downcast eyes and cautious bearing. 

After having remained silent for some time, iJjalnia, 
following witlr his eye the cloud of whitish mioke that he 
had just sent forth into space, addressed Faringhea, with- 
out looking at him, and said to him in the language,^ as 
liyperbolicai as concise, of orientals: '' Time passes. The 
old man with tiie good heart does not come. But he will 
come. His word is his word.” 

His word is his word, my lord,” repeated Ifaringhea, 
in an afliniiative tone. Whm lie came to fetch you, three 
days (igo, from the house whither those wretches, in further- 
anta* of their wicked designs, had conveyed you in a deep 
sleep — ^after tlirowing me, your watcliful and devoted 
servant, into a similar state — he said to you: ‘The 
unknown friend, who sent for you to Cardoville Castle, bids 
me come to you, prince. Have contidence, and follow me. 
A 'Worthy abode is prepared for you.’ And again, he said 
to you, my lord: ‘Consent not to leave the house, until iny 
return. Your interest r(3quires it. In three days you will 
see me again, and then be restored to perfemt freedom.’ 
You consented to those terms, my lord, and for three days 
you have not left the house.” 

“And I wait for the old man ivith impatience,” said 
DJalma, “for this solitude is heayywvi'th me. Tli ere must 
be so many things to admire in Paris. Above all 

Djalma'did not iinisli the sentence, but relapsed into a 
revene. After some moments’ silence, the son of Eadja- 
sing said suddenly to Faringhea, in a tone of an impatient 
vet indolent sultan: “Speaktomel” - 

“ Of what shall I speak, my lord?” 

“Of what you will,” said H|alnia, with careless con- 
tempt, as he fixed on the.ceiliJ^g. his. eyes, ' half -veiled with 
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ijiTiguor. One tlion^lit pursues me I n ish to be tli\ ei ted 
from it. Speak to me. ’ 

Fariudiea threw a piercing glance on tlie countenance 
of the young Indian, ajid saw tliat Ins cheeks were colored 
with a slight blush. “My lord,” said the half-caste, “I 

can guess-your thought.” , , . ,,, oi ^ 

Dialma shook his head, without looking at the Strangler. 
The latter resumed: “You are thinking of the women of 


Paris, my lord.” , . , ,i 

“Be silent, slave!” said Djalma, turning abruptly on the 

Bofa, as if vSonie paiiifnl wound l>ad boeii touched to tlui 

pick. Fariughea obeyed. 'rx- i i ^ n 

After the lapse of some uiomeiits, Djalma broke lortli 
a^aiu with impaitience, throwing aside the tube of the 
hookah, and veiling both eyes with his hands: Your 
words are better than silence. Cursed he my thoughts, 
and the spirit which calls up these phantoms!” 

'^Why should you fly these thoughts, my lord? You 
are nineteen years of age, and liitherto all your youth has 
been spent in war and capativity. Up to thi^ time, you 
liave remained as chaste as Gabriel, that young Cliristian 
priest, who accompanied us on our voyage.” 

Though Fariughea did not at all depart from his respect- 
ful deference for the prince, the ktter felt that there wuis 
something of irony in the tone of the half-caste, as he pro- 
nounced the word chaste.” 

Djalma said to him with a mixture of pride and severity •. 
“I (io not wish to pass for a barbarian, as they call us, 
with these civilized people; therefore I glory in my 
chastity.” 

I do not understand, my lord.” 

I may perhaps love some wmman, pure as was my mother 
when she married my father; and to ask for purity from a 
woman, a man must be chaste as sli e. ” 

At this, Fariughea could not refrain from a sardonic 
smile. 

‘■Why do you laugh, slave?” \said the young prince, 
imperiously. 

“Among civilized people, as you call them, my lord, 
the man who married in the flower of his innocence would 
Oe mortally wounded with ridicule.” 

“It is false, slave! He would only be ridiculous if be 
'Harried one that was not pure as himself.” 
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^^Then, iny lord, he would not; only be wotmded— he 
would be hilled outright, for he would be doubly and 
unmercifiilh laughed at.” 

‘^It is false ^ it is false! Where did you learn all this?” 

“I have seen Parisian women at the Isle of France, and 
at Pondicherry, my lord; moreover, I learned a good deal 
during our voyage, I talked with a young officer, while 
you conversed with the young priest.” 

‘••'So, like the sultans of our harems, civilized men 
require of women the innocence they have themselves lost.” 

They require it the more, the less they have of it, my 
lord.” 

To require without any return, is to act as a master to 
his slave; by what right?” 

“ By the right of the strongest — as it is among us, my 
lord.” 

“And what do the 'women do?” 

“They prevent the men from being too ridiculous, when 
they marry, in the eyes of the world.” 

“*^But they kill a woman that is false?” said Djalma, 
raising himself abruptly, and fixing upon Faringhea a 
savage look, that sparkled with lurid fire. 

“ They kill her, my lord, as with us — when they find 
her out.” 

“Despots like ourselves! Why then do these civilized 
men not shut up their wTunen, to force them to a fidelity 
which they do not practice?” 

“Because their ci.ilization is barbarous, and their bar- 
barism is civilized, my lord.” 

“All this is sad enough, if true,” observed Djalma with 
a pensive air, adding, with a species of enthusiasm, em- 
ploying, as usual, the mystic and figurative language 
familiar to the people of his country: “Yes, your talk 
afflicts me, slave — for twm drops of dew blending in the cup 
of a flower, are as hearts that mingle in a pure and virgin 
love ; and two rays of light united in one inextinguishable 
flame, are as the burning and eternal joys of lovers joined 
in wedlock.” 

Djalma spoke of the pure enjoyments of the soul with 
inexpressible grace, yet it w^as when he painted less ideal 
happiness, that his eyes shone iike stars; he shuddered 
slightly, his nostrils swelled, the pale gold of his com- 
plexion became vermilion, and the yonn^ prince sank into 
a deep reverie. 
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Faringliea, having reiiiarkecl this eiiiotiou, thins si-okc.. 
“If, like the proud and hrilliairt king bird of our ivoods, 
you prefer iniiiierous and varied pleasures to soli! ary anu 
inonofconons amours — handsome, yoniig, rich as you are« 
iny lord, were yon to seek out tlie Bcdnetivc Parisians — 
voliiptuoiis pliantonis of your riiglits-™(diiarmhig tormentors 
of Y our dreams — were yon to east ippon them looks hoiil 
as a%"hallenge, supplicating as prayt'rs, ardent as desii'es-— 
do yon not tldiik tliat niany a lialf-veiled eye would borrow 
lire from your glance? Then it would no longer be the 
monotonous deliglits of a single love, the heavy eluiiu of 
QiiY life — no, it rvoiild he the thousand }deas;ires of the 
harem — a harera peopled with free and luxuid heaiities, 
whom happy love would make your slaves. So long (jon- 
strained, thke is no Biicli thing as excess to yon. Believe 
me, it would tlien be you, the ardent, the inagniricent son 
of our con.iitry, tliat would become the love and pride of 
these women — the most seductive in the world, who 'would 
somi have for you no looks but those of languor and 
passion.’’ 

Djalnm had listened to Faringhea with silent eagerness. 
The expression of his features had completely changed; 
it was no longer the melancholy and dreaming youth, in- 
voking the sacred reniendjraiice of his motlier, and finding 
only in the dew of heaven, in the calyx of flowers, images 
suliiidently pnro to paint tiie cliastity of tlm love he 
dre-juiuMl of; it was no longer even the young man, hlnsh- 
ing with a modest ardor at the thoiiglit of the permitted 
jb)ys of a, legitimate union. No! the incitements of 
Faringhea had kindled a subterraiieous fire; the inflamed 
lamidemmce of DJahna, his eyes now sparkling and now 
veiled, his iiianly and sonorous respiration, annoniiced the 
lieat (jf his blood, the boiling np of the passions, only the 
more iuiergetic, that they had been hitherto strained. 

Ho, springing suddenly from tlie divan, supple, vigoroms, 
and light as a young tiger, DJalma clutclied Faringhea by 
the throat, exclaiming: “Thy words are burning poison !”* 

“My lord,” said Faringliea, wdthont opposing the least 
resistance, “your slave is -.your slave.” This submission 
disarmed the prince. ' . " ■ ' ' ■■ 

“■ My life belongs'- to you,” repeated the half-caste. 

“M. belong to you, siave!” .cried Djalma, repulsing him. 
“Just now, I -hung- upon your lips, devouring your dan- 
>(erons lies.” , y 
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File-', my lord? Only appear l)eFore' taese Vvn3iin3iL, and 
tioir I«:h-} 1 v 8 will eoniimi my words.’' 

“Tlicse woiroii love me! — ms, who have only lived in 
•V'lr a, lid in the weeds?” 

‘“'The though t tinit you, so young, have already "Waged 
jloody war on men and tigers, tvill make them adore, mv 
'.ordd’ 

You lie r 

tell you, my lord, on seeing your hand, lis deliiiatc as 
"heirs, but wliicli has been so often bathed in hostile blood, 
diey 'vill wisli to eai-cssifc; and they will kiss it again, when 
rliev think tlmt, in our forests, with loaded rifle, and a 
[joiiiard lietww^en your teeth, you smiled at-the roaring of 
lion or jainther, for whom you lay in wait.” 

“ ilnt t a,m a savage — ^a barbarian.” 

^*And for "Init very reason you will have them at jonr 
feet. Yhe\' wsd feel themselves botli terrifled and charmed 
t.)y all the violorec and fury, tlie rage of jealoiistg the pas- 
moii and ths'^ love, to wliieh a man of your blood, your 
yon til, yOt... vrdor, must bo subject. I’o-day mild and 
tender, to nmirow fierce and suspicions, anothertime ardent 
5111*1 pjissienato, siicli yon will be — and such yon ought to 
bp, if you uhsh to win them. Yes; let a hiss of rage be 
ho.ird i).‘t ween two kisses: let a dagger glitter in the midst 
ifi c.yesscs, and thev will fall before yon, palpitating with 
[d'.isure, lo\e, and fear — and yon will be to them, not a 
man, lint ;i goiL” 

“Dost tliiiik so?'’ cried Djalma, carried away in spite of 
Iiirrisell: liy tlie Tiuig’s wild elocpience. 

“ Von know, you feel, that I speak the truth,” cried the 
hi, the*, extending his arm toward the young Indian. 

“ Why, yes!” exedaimed Djalma, his eye sparkling, his 
nostrils swelling, as lie moved about the apartment with 
sjivage bounds. know not if I possess my reason, or if 
iyiiu iiitoxictded, but it seems to me that you speak truth. 
Yes, 1 feel that tliey will love me with madness and 
iiir\\ because my love will be mad and furious;, they will 
fcremide with pleasure and- fear, because the very thought 
of^it imikes me^ tremble with delight and terror. , Skve, 
it is r.n;e; tliere is something exciting and fearful in such a 
lov(D” As be spoke forth these -words, Djalma was superb 
in his impetuous sensuality. It is’ a rare -thing to see a' 
vcinig muji arrive in his native purity, at the age in which 



CHAPTEE XLL 
Eisma. 

To IXPLAIH the arrival of Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
at the garden-door of the house occupied by Djalma, we 
must cast a retrospective glance at previous events. On 
leaving Doctor Baleinier’s, Mademoiselle de Cardoville had 
gone to take up her residence in the Rue d’Anjou. During 
the last few months of her stay with her aunt Adrienne 
had secretly caused this handsome dwelling to be repaired 
and furnished, and its luxury and elegance were now in- 
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are de '/eloped, in all their powerful enerp', those admirahk 
iniincts of love, which God has implanted m the heart of 
his creatures, anl which, repressed, disguised, or perver ed 
mav unseat the reason, or generate mad excessesand frighh 
M crimes^ but which, directed toward a great and noble 
passion, may and must, by their very vio ence, elevate man, 
through devotion and tenderness, to the limits of the ideal , 
“Oh! this woman— this woman, before whom I am t(, 
tremble-and who, in turn, must, tremble before me-wdiere 
is she?” cried Djalma, with redoubled excitement. Slicill 

^ On??s Tmoil deal, my lord,” replied Earinghea, with 
his sardonic coolness; “ he who looks for one woman, will 
rarely succeed in this country; he who seeks women, is 
only at a loss to choose. ” 


As the half-caste made this impertinent answer to 
Di’alma a very elegant blue-and-white carriage stopped 
before the garden-gate of the house, which opened upon a 
deserted street. It "was drawn by a pair of beautiful blood- 
liorses, of a cream color, with black nianes and tails. The 
soutclieons on the harness were of silver, as were also the 
buttons of the servants’ livery, which was bine with white 
collars. On the blue hammercloth, also laced with white, 
as well as on the patiels of the doors, were lozenge-shaped 
coats of arms, without crest or coronet, as usually borne by 
unmarried daughters of noble families. Two women were 
in this carriage— Mademoiselle de Cardoville and Florine. 
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creased by all the wonders of the lodge of Saiiit-Dizier 
House. The world found it very strange, that a lady of 
tlie age and condition of Mademoiselle de Oardovilie should 
take the resolution of living completely alone and free, 
and, in fact, of keeping house exactly like a bachelor, a 
young widow, or an emancipated minor. The world pre- 
tended not to know that Mademoiselle de Oardovilie pos- 
sessed what is often wanting in men, •whether of age or 
twice of age— a firm character, a lofty mind, a generous 
heart, strong and vigorous good sense. 

Judging that she would require faithful assistance in the 
internal management of her house, Adrienne had wnitten 
to the bailiff of Oardovilie, and his wife, old family servants, 
to come immediately to Paris; M. Dupont thus filled the 
office of steward, and Matlame Dupont that of house- 
keeper. An old friend of Adrienne’s father, the Count cle 
Montbron, an accomplished old man once very much in 
fasliion, and still a connoisseur in all sorts of elegances, 
had advised Adrienne to act like a princess, and take an 
equerry ; recomin ended for tliis office, a man of good rearing 
and ripe age, wdio, himself an amateur in horses, had been 
ruined in Eugland, at Newmarket, the Derby, and 
Tattersall’s, and reduced, as sometimes happened to gentle- 
men in that country, to drive the stage-coaches, tliiis 
finding an honest metliod of earning his bread, and at the 
same time gratifying his taste for horses. Such was M-, de 
Bonneville, M. cie Montbron ’s choice. Both from age and 
habits, tiiis equerry could accompany Mademoiselle de Oar- 
dovilie 'on horseback, and, better than any one else, super" 
intend the stable. He accepted, therefore, the employment 
with gratitude, and, thanks to his skill and attention, the 
equipages of Mademoiselle de Oardovilie were not eclipsed 
in style by anything of the kind in Paris. Mademoiselle 
de Oardovilie had taken back her women, Hebe, Georgette, 
and Florine. The latter was .at first to have Te-eiite red the 
service of the Princess de Saint-Dizier, to continue her 
part of spy for the superior of St. Mary^s Convent; but, 
in consequence of the new direction given by Kodin to the 
Eennepont affaix', it was decided that Florine, if possible, 
should return to the service of Mademoiselle de Cardovilley 
This confidential place, enabling this unfortunate creature 
to render important and mysterious services to the people 
who held her fate in their hands, forced her to infamous 
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treficliery. TJiiforkniatelv, all things fayorad th^a Bnicluiia. 
liiou. 'We know that Fiorina, in her interview with Mothe! 
Bunch, a tow days after Mademoiselle de Cardovilie was 
imprisoned at Doctor Baleiiiier’s, had yiel dyad In ly twinge 
of, remorse, and given to the seamstress advice likely to be 
of use to Adrieime’s interests— sending word to Agricola 
not to deliver to Madame de Saint-Dizier the papers found 
in the liiding-placeof the pavilion, but only to entrust them 
to Mademoiseiie de Cardoville herself. The latter, after 
ward informed of these details by Mother Buiicli, felt a 
double degree of confidence and interest in Florine, took 
her back into her service wdth gratitude, and almost imme- 
diately charged her wdtii a confidential mission—that of 
superintending the arrangements of the house hired for 
DjaJrna’B habitation. As for ^Mother Buiicli (yieldingptc 
tlie solicitations of Mademoiseiie de Cardoville, and finding 
she was no longer of use to Dagobert’s wife, of wlioiii we 
slndl speak hereafter), she had consented to take up her 
abode in the hotel on the Kue ^ d’Anjou, along ' "witli 
Adrienne, who, with tliai rare sagacity of the heart peculiar 
to her, entrusted the young seamstress, wiio served her 
also as a secretary, w-ith the department of alms-giviiig, 
^iudenioiselle de Cardoville had at first thouglit of en- 
tertaining her merely as a friend, wishing to pay homage 
in iier I'icrsoii to probity with labor, resignation in sorrow, 
uiK 1 i 11 te 1 1 igen ce i n poverty ; but, kno w^ing tli e w ork-girl, ’ s 
natural dignity, she feared, with reason, that, iiotwitli- 
stauding the delicate circumspection with wiiicdi the hos- 
uitulity would be offered, Mother Buiicli migiit perceive 
in it alms in disguise. Adrienne preferred, tlierefore, 
while she treated her as a friend, to give her a confidential 
employment. In this manner the great delicacy of the 
needlewoman would he spared, since she conld earn Imr 
livelihood by performing duties wiiidi would at tlie sann: 
time satisfy her praiseworthy instincts of charity. In fuel 
she could fulfill, better than any one, the sacred missfuc', 
confided to her by Adrienne. Her cruel experience ir* 
misfortune, the goodness of her angelic soul, the elevatiou 
of her mini, her rare activity, her penetratiovA wdth regard; 
ydnfnl soerets of poverty, her perfect knowdedge of 
indiistuiai classes, were sufficient security for the tact 
and iidelligenco witir wdiich the excellent creature would 
Bccoiul the generous intentions of Mademoiseiie de Can 
dovillc. 
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Let ns now -speak of tlie divers events wliicli, on that 
ilaj5 preceded the coming of Mademoiselle de Cardoviiie to 
the garden-gate of the house in- the Eue- Blanehe. About 
ten o’clock in tlie morning, the blinds of Adrienne’s bed- 
chamber, closely slint, admitted no ray of dayliglit to tills 
apartment, which was only lighted by a spherical lamp of 
oriental alabaster, siispeiided from the ceiling by three 
long silver chains. Tills apartment, terminating in a dome, 
wa;s ill the form of a tent ivitli eight sides. 'Prom the 
ceiling to the tiooi\ it was hung with white silk, covered 
with long draperies of inaslin, fastened in large puffs to 
the wall, by bands caught in at regular distances by plates 
of ivory. Two doors, also of ivory, admirably encrusted 
with motlier-of-pearl, led, one to the bath-room, tlie other 
to the toilet-chamber, a sort of little temple dedicated ""to 
the worship of beauty, and furnislied as it had been at the 
pavilion of Saiiit-Dizier House. Two other compartments 
of the wall were occupied by windows, completely veilesi 
with drapery. Opposite the bed, enclosing splendid fire- 
dogs of chased silver, was a chimney-piece of wiiite marble, 
like crystallized snow, on wdiich were sculptured two mag- 
nificent caryatids, and a frieze representing birds and 
flowers. Above this frieze, carved in open-work with 
extreme delicacy, wnis a mai'ble basket, tilled with red 
camellias. Their leaves of shining green, their iiow'ers of 
a delicate rosy hue, w^ere the only colors that disturbed the 
harmonious whiteness of this virgin retreat. Finally, half 
surroaiided by waives of white muslin, which poured down 
from the dome like a mass of light clouds, the bed was 
visible-— -very low, and resting on feet of carved ivory, which 
stood upon the ermine cax*pet that covered the floor. With 
the exception of a plinth, also in ivory, admirably inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, the bed was entirely covered with 
white satin, wmdded and quilted like an immense scent-bag. 
The cambric sheets, trimmed with lace, being a little dis- 
turbed on one side, discovered the corner of a white taffety 
mattress, and a light counterpane of w-uatered stuff— for 
an equal temperature always reigned in thfe apartment, 
waimi as a dine spring day. , 

, , Prom, a singuui.rdscniple, rising from, the same sentiment 
'i, x'lad Gaiised Adrienne 'to have inscribed on a master- 
piece ot goldsmith’s work the name of the maker mstead 
of that seller, she had -wished all -these articles, so 
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costlv aiid sumptuous, to be manufactured by workmen 

rbosBii tiiiioiiff tii6 most intelligent, honest, and iiidiistrioiis 
of their class, whom she had supplied with tne necessary 
materials. In this manner she had been aole to add to 
the price of the work the profits iisuaily gained by the 
middle man, who speculates in such labor; this notable 
augmentation of wages had spread happiness and comfort 
through a hundred necessitous families, who, blessing^ the 
munificence of Adrienne, gave her, as she said, the 
to enjoy her luxury as a good action. Nothing could be 
fresher or more charming than the interior of this bed- 
chamber. Mademoiselle cle Cardoville bad just awoke; 
she reposed in the middle of this flood of muslin, lace, 
cambric, and white silk, in a position full of sweet grace. 
Never during the night did she cover that beautiful golden 
hair (a certain recipe, said the Greeks, for preserving it 
for a long while in magnificence). Every evening, her 
women arranged her long silky curls in flat tresses, form'- 
ing two broad bands, which, descending sufiiciently low 
almost entirely to conceal the small ear, the rosy lobe of 
which was alone visible, were joined to the large plait be^ 
hind the bead. 

This headdress, borrowed from Greek antiquity, set ofi’ 
to admiration the pure, fine features of Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, and made her look so much younger, that in- 
stead of eighteen, one would hardly have given her fifteen 
years of age. Gathered thus closely about the temples, 
the hair lost its transparent and brilliant hues, and would 
have appeared almost brown, but for the golden tints 
wbicli played here and there, amid the undulations of the 
tresses. Lulled in that morning torpor, the warm languor 
of whicn is so favorable to soft reveries, Adrienne leaned 
with her elbow on the pillow, and her head a little on 
one side, which displayed to advantage the^ ideal contour 
of her bared neck and shoulders; her smiling lips, moist 
and rosy, were, like her cheeks, cold as if they had just 
been bathed in iccrwater; her snow-'white lids half veiled 
the large, dark, soft eyes, which now gazed languidly upon 
vacancy, and now fixed themselves with pleasure upon 
til e rosy flowers and green leaves in the basket of camellias. 

lio can paint the matchless serenity of Adrienne’s awak- 
ing— when the fair and chaste soul roiisecl itself in the 
fair and cliaste body? It was the awaking of a heart as 
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pure as the fresh and balmy breath of youth, that mad€ 
ner bosom rise and fall in its white, immaculate purity. 
What creed, what dogma, what formula, what religious 
symbol, oh! paternal and divine Creator! can ever give a 
more complete idea of Thy harmonious and ineifable power, 
than the image of a young maiden awaking in the bloom of 
her beauty, and in all the grace of that modesty with which 
Tlioii hast endowed her, seeking, in her dreamy innocence, 
for the secret of that celestial instinct of love, which Thou 
iiast placed in the bosom of all Thy creatures — oh! Thou 
whose love is eternal, and goodness infinite! 

The confused thoughts which, since her sleep, had ap- 
peared gently to agitate Adrienne, absorbed her more and 
more; her head resting on her bosom, her beautiful arm 
upon the couch, her features, without becoming precisely 
sad, assumed an expression of touching melancholy. Her 
dearest desire was accomplished; she was about to live 
independent and alone. But this affectionate, delicate, 
expansive, and marvelously complete nature, felt that God 
had not given her such rare treasures, to bury them in a 
cold and selfish solitude. She felt how much that was 
great and beautiful might be inspired by love, both in her- 
self, and in him that should be worthy of her. Confiding 
in her courage, and the nobleness of her character, proud 
of the example that she wished to give to other women, 
knowing that all eyes would be fixed enviously upon her, 
she felt, as it were, only too sure of herself; far from fear- 
ing that she should make a bad choice, she rather feared 
that she should not find any from whom to clioose, so pure 
and perfect was her taste. And, even had she met with 
her own ideal, she had views so singular and so just, so 
extraordinary and yet so sensible, with regard to tlie inde- 
pendence and dignity of woman, that, inexorably deter- 
mined to make no concession upon this head, she asked 
herself if the man of her choice would ever accept the 
hitherto unheard-of conditions that she meant to impose. 
In recalling to her remembrance the possible suitors that 
she had niet in tne world, she remembered also the dark, 
but true picture, which Rodin had drawn with so much 
caustic bitterness. She remembered too, not without a 
certain pride, the encouragement this man had given hei; 
not by flattery, but by advising her to follow out and accom- 
plish a great, generous, and beautiful design. The current 
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or the caprice of fancy soon brought Adrieiiiie to think of 
Djalma. While she congratulated herselt on having pcdci 
to her rovai kinsman the duties of a kingly hospitality, the 
young lady was far from regarding the prince as the hero 
of her future. 

And hrst she said to herself, not unreasonably that this 
half-savage boy, with passions, if not iintameable, yet uii-=, 
tamed, transported on a sudden into tlie midst of a refined 
civilization, would be inevitably destined to fiery trials and 
violent transformations. Now Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
having nothing masculine or despotic in her character, had 
no wish to civilize the young savage. Therefore, notwitli' 
standing the interest, or rather because of tlie interest, 
which she felt for the young Indian, she was firmly re- 
solved not to make herself known to him, till after the 
lapse of two or three montlis; and slie determined also, 
that, even if Djalma should learn by chance that she wnis 
his relation, slie would not receive his visit. She desired, 
if not to try him, at least to leave him free in ab his acts, 
so that he might expend the first fire of his passions, good 
or bad. But not wishing to abandon him quite without 
defense to the perils of a'Parisian life, she requested the 
Count de Montbron, in confidence, to introduce Prince 
Djalma to the best company in Paris, and to enligliteii him 
by the counsels of his long experience. M, de Montbron 
hud received the request of Mademoiselle de Oardoville with 
the greatest pleasure, taking delight, he' said, in starting 
his royal tiger in drawing-rooms, and bringing him into 
con tact with the flower of the fine ladies and gentlemen of 
. Paris, offering, at the same time to wager any amount in 
favor of his half-savage pupil. 

p '^'^ As for myself,. my- dear count,” said . Adrienne to M. 
cie Montbron, with her usual frankness, resolution is 
not to be shaken. S ou have told me the effect that will 
be produced in the fashionable world, by tlie first appear- 
ance of Prince Djalma,. an Indian nineteen years of age, ot 
.^mrpnsing beauty, proud and wiki as a young lion arriving 
from his forest; it is new, it is extraordinary, you added"; 
and, therefore, all the coquetries of civilized life will pursue 
him with an eagerness which niakes; me tremble for him 
Now, seriously, my 'dear count, it' will not suit me to 
appear as the rivalnf so many .fine ladies, who about to 
expose themselves., intrepidly', to- the claws of the young 
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riger. I ta,ke great interest- in liiin, because lie is iiiy 
cousin, because he is liandsoniej because lie is Ijrave, ami 
above aU because be does not wear that horrible Eiiroperiii 
dress. ^0 iloulit, these are rare qualities-— but not suOi- 
eieufe to make ine -cliaDge mj niind. Besides, the good old 
jil.ilosoplier, my new friend, has given me advice about 
this Indian, which you, my dear- count, who are not a 
pliilosopner, 'will yet approve. It is, for some time, tc 
receive visits at home, but not to visit other people — wliicii 
will spare me tlie awk wardness of meeting my royal cousin, 
and allow me to make a careful choice, even anioiig rnv 
usual society. As my lion se will be an excellent one, my 
position most iiiiiisiia], and as I shall be suspected of alt 
vsorts of naught}" secrets, 1 shall be in no 'want; of inquisi- 
tive visitors wdio will ainiise me a good deal, I assure you.-’ 

And as M. de Mon tbron .asked, if the exile of the poor 
YOiing Indian tiger was to last long, Adrienne answered; 
‘Aks I sliall see most of the persons to vrhom you will in- 
troduce liim, I shall be pleased to hear dilferent opinions 
about him. If certain men speak wmll of him, and certain 
women ill, I sliall have good hope of him. In a -word, tlie 
opinion that I come to, in sifting tlie trne from tlie false 
(you may leave that to my sagacity), mil shorten or prolong 
the exile of my royal cousin.” 

Such \vere the formal intentions of Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville with regard to DJalma, even on the day she w'ent 
with Florine to the house lie occupied. In a word, she 
had positively resolved nob to be known to him for some 
montlis to coine. 


After long reflecting that morning, on the chances that 
might yet offer themselves to satisfy the wants of lier 
heart, Adrienne fell into a new, deep reverie. This 
charming creature, so full of life and youth, heaved a low 
sigh, raised her arms above her head, turned her profile 
toward the pillow, and remained for some moments as if 
powerless and vancpiished. Motionless beneath the white 
tissues that wrapped her round, she looked like a fair, 
marble statue, visible beneath a ligiit layer of snow. Smb 
deniy, Adrieniio raised herself up, drew her hand across 
lier brow, and rang for her wmmeii. At the first silver 
tone of the hell, the two ivory doors opened. Georgette 
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appeared on the threshold of the dressing-room, from which 
Frisky, a little black-and-tan dog, with his golden collar, 
escaped with a joyful barking. Hebe appeared at the 
same time on the threshold of the bath-room. At the 
further end of this apartment, ligli ted from above, might 
be seen upon a green mat of Spanish leather, with golden 
ornaments, a crystal bath in the form of a long shell. The 
three only divisions in this masterpiece of glass-work, were 
concealed by the elegant device of several large reeds in 
silver, which rose from the wide base of the bath, also of 
wrought silver, representing children and dolphins playing 
among branches of natural coral, and azure shells. Nothing 
could be more pleasing than the eilect of these purple reeds 
and ultramarme shells, upon a dull ground of silver; the 
balsamic vapor, Avhich rose from' the warm, limpid, and 
perfumed water, that filled the crystal shell, spread through 
the bath-room, and floated like a light cloud into the 
sleeping-chamber. 

Seeing Hebe in her fresh and pretty costHme, bringing 
her a loiig bathing-gown, hanging upon a bare and climplea 
arm, Adrienne said to her: “ Where is Florine, my child?” 

"‘Madame, she went downstairs two hours ago; slie was 
wanted for something very pressing.” 

Who wanted her?” 

“The young person who serves madame as secretary. 
She went* out this morning very early; and, as soon as she 
returned, she sent for Florine, who has not come back 
since.” 

“ This absence no doiri^t relates to some important affair 
of my angelic minister of succor,” said Adrienne, smiling, 
and thiiiking of the hunchback. Then she made a sign to 
Hebe to approach her bed. 


About two hours after rising, Adrienne, having had 
herself dressed, as usual, with rare elegance, dismissed- her 
women, and sent for Mother Bunch, whom she treated 
with marked deference, always receiving her alone. The 
young seamstress entered hastily, with a pale, agitated 
countenance, and said, in a trembling voice : “ Oh, iruidame ! 
my ])resentiments were justified. You are betraytHl.” 

“Of what presentiments do you speak, mv dear child!” 
said Adrienne, with surprise. “Wlio betrays me?” 

“M. Rodin!” answered the work -girl. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

DOUBTS. 

Ok hbaeikg tlie accusation brought against Rodin ^ 
Mademoiselle de Cardoviile looked at the denunciator with 
new astonishment. Before continuing this scene, we may 
say that Mother Buiicli was no longer clad in her poor, old 
clothes, but was dressed in black, with as much simplicity 
as taste. The sad color seemed to indicate her rennnciation 
of all human vanity, the eternal mourning of her heart, 
and the austere duties imposed upon her % her devotion 
to misfortune. With her black gown, she" wore a large 
falling collar, white and neat as her little gauze cap, wiSi 
its gray ribbons, which, revealing her bands of fine brown 
hair, set off to advantage her pale a.nd melancholy counte- 
nance, -with its soft blue eyes. Her long, delicate hands, 
preserved from the cold by gloves, were no longer, as 
formerly, of a violet line, but of an almost transparent 
whiteness. 

Her agitated features expressed a lively uneasiness. 
Extremely surprised, Mademoiselle de Cardovilie ex- 
claimed: “What do you say?” 

“M. Rodin betrays you, madame.” 

“M. Rodin? Irapoksible!” 

“Ob, madanie! my presentiments did not deceive me.” 

“ Your presentiments?” 

“The first time I saw M. Rodin, I was frightened in 
spite of myself. My heart sank within me, and I trembled 
^for yon, madame."” ■ 

“For me?” said Adrienne. “Why did you not tremble 
for yourself, my poor friend ?” 

“I do not know, inadame; but such was my first impres- 
sion. And this fear was so invincible, that, iiotwith- 
^standing the kindness that M. Rodin showed my sister, he 
frightened me, none the less.” 

“ That is strange. 1 can nnderstand as well as any one the 
aim Ovst irresistible influence of sympathies or aversions; 
but, in this instance-— However,” resumed Adrienne, after 
a moment’s reflection, “ no matter for that; how have these 
suspicions been changed to certainty?” 

“ Yesterday, I went to take to my sister Cephyse, the 
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assistance, tliat M.,Koclm had given me, in (die liairie or a 
eharit4,ible person,. I ciid not tlnd Cepli3'se til t].ie friend's 
Avho bad taken care of her; I therefoi’e begged tlie portress 
to inform my sister that I would call again tins irioriiiiig. 
That is what I did; but yo'ii must excuse me, madame, 
some necessary details.” 

Speak, speak, my dear.” 

'‘ The young girl , who had received my sister,” said 
Mother Bunch, with embarrassment, casting dowm her eyes 
aiKl blushing, "does not lead a very regular life. A per- 
son, with whom she has gone on several parties of pleasure, 
oire M. Dumoiilin, had informed lier of the real name of 
M. Eodin, Avho has a kind of lodging in that house, and 
there goes by the name of Charlemagne.” 

"That is "just wdiat he told us at Doctor Baleinier’s: 
and, the day before yesterday, wdieo I again alluded to the 
circumstance, he explained to me the necessity in which Iki 
was, for certain reasons, to have a humble retreat m that 
remote quarter— and I could not but approve of his 
motives.” 

" Well, then! yesterday, M. Eodin, received a visit from 
tlie Abbe d’Aigrigny.” 

"The Abbe d’Aigrigny!” exclaimed Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville. 

" Yes, madame; he remained for two hours shut up with 
M. Eodin.” 

" My child, you must have been deceived,” 

"I wuis told, madame, that the Abbe d’Aigrigiiy had 
called in the morning to see M. Eodin ; not iinding him 
at home, he had left with the portress his name wnitteii 
on a slip of paper, Avith the Avords, ‘I shall return in tAVo 
hours.’ The girl of wlmm I spoke, madame, had seen this 
slip of paper. As all tliat concerns M, Eodin appears mys- 
terious enough, she liad the curiosity to wait for M. d’Ai- 
grigiiy in the porter’s lodge, and, about two hours 
afterward, he indeed returned, and saw M. Eodin.” 

"Ko, no,” said Adrienne, shuddering; "it is impossible. 
There most he some mistake.” 

" I think not, madame; for, knowing how serious such 
a discovery would he, I begged the young girl to describe 
to me the appearance of M, d’Aigr'gnY.” 

.... «Well?”.-, , ... . 

"The. Abbe d’Aigrigny, -she told me, '.is about forty years 
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of age. He is tall and iipriglit, dresses plainly, but 'with 
cjare; lias gray eyes, very large and piercing, thick eyebrows, 
chestnut-colored hair, a face closely shaved and a very 
decided aspectd’ 

‘‘'It is true,” said Adrienne, hardly able to believe what 
she heard. '‘The description is exact.” 

“Wishing to have all possible details,” resirmed Mother 
Bunch, “I asked the portress if M. Koclin and the Abbe 
d’Aigrigny appeared to be at variance when they c|oifcteii 
the house? She replied no, but that the abbe said to M. 
Rodin, as they parted at the door: 'I will write to yoir 
to-morrow, as agreed.’ ” 

“ Is it a dream? Good heaven!”, said iVdrieiiiie, drawing 
her hands across her forehead in a sort of stupor. “I can- 
not doubt your word, my , poor friend; and yet it is M. 
Rodin who himself sent you .to that house, do give assist- 
ance to your sister; would he have willfully laid open to 
you his secret interviews with the Abbe d’Aigiigny? It 
would have been bad policy in a traitor.” 

“That is true, and the same reiiectioii occurred to me. 
.And yet tlm meeting of these tvro men appeared so danger- 
ous to you, madame, that I returiied home full of terror,” 

Characters of extreme honesty are very hard to convince 
of the treacliery of others: tlie more infamous the decep- 
tion, tlie more they are inclined to doubt it. Adrienne 
was one of tliese characters, rectitude being a prinie quality 
of her mind. Tliough deeply impressed by the eonnnimi- 
catk)ii, she reinarked: “Come, my dear, do not let us 
frighten ourselves 'too soon, or be .over-hasty in believing 
evil. Let us try to enlighten ourselves by reasoning, and 
first of all remember facts. M. IRjd in. opened for me .the 
doors of Doctor Baleinier’s asylum; in my presence, he 
brought his charge against theAkbbe d’Aigrigny ; lie forced 
the superior of the conveart to restore Marshtd Simon’s 
daughters, hesin^ceeded in discovering the retreat of Prince 
Djalma-— lie faithfully executed my intentions with .regard 
to my young coiisiii; only yesterday, he gave B,ie the most 
iisefii! advice. All this is true’— is it not?” . 

“ Certainly, madame.” ■ 

“Notv suppose tliat^ M., Rodin, putting, things in their 
worst light, had soine' after-thought— -that he hopes to te 
liberally rewarded, for instance; hitherto, at least, lie has 
show'a complete disinterestedness,” 
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^^That also is true, madame,” said j3oor Mother 
oblio-ed, like Adrienne, to admit the evidence of fixed facts. 

Now let us look to the possibility of treachery. Unite 
with the x\bbe d’Aigrigny to betray me! Betray 
how? and for wdiat purpose? What have I to fear? Is it 
not the Abbe d’Aigrigny, on the contrary, is it not Madame 
de Saint-Dizier, who have to render an account for the 
injuries they have done me?” 

'' But, then, madame, how do you explain the meeting 
of these two men, who have so many motives for mutual 
aversion ? May there not be some dark project still behind ? 
Besides, madame, I am not the only one to think so.” 

"How is that?” 

"This morning, on my return, I was so much agitated, 
that Mademoiselle Florine asked me the cause of my 
trouble. I know, madame, how much she is- devoted to 
you.” 

"Nobody could be more so; only recently, you yourself 
informed me of the signal service she rendered, during my 
confinement at Doctor Baleinier’s.” 

"Well, madame, this morning, on my return, thinking 
it necessary to have you informed as soon as possible, I told 
all to Mademoiselle Florine. Like me — even more, perhaps 
— she was terrified at the meeting of Eodin and M. 
grigny. After a moment’s reflection, she said tome: 'It 
is, I think, useless to disturb my mistress at present; it 
can be of no importance whether she is informed of this 
treachery two or three hours sooner or later; during that 
time I may be able to discover something more. I have an 
idp, which I think a good one. Make my excuses to my 
mistress; I shall soon l3e back.’ Then Florine sent for a 
hackney-coach, and went out.” 

"Florine is an excellent girl,” said Mademoiselle de 
Cardofille, with a smile, for further reflection had quite 
reassured her; "but, on this occasion, I think that her zeal 
and good heart have deceived her, as they have you, my 
poor friend. Do you know, that we are two madcaps, yon 
and I, not to* have thought of one thing, which would have 
put us quite at our ease?” 

"How so, madame?” 

“pe _Abb6 d’Aigrigny fears M. Rodiii; he may have 
sought him out, to entreat his forbearance. Do yon not find 
this explanation both satisfactory and reasonable?” 
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^^Perliaps so, madaine,” said Mother Bunch, after a mo- 
Aient’s reiie.ction ; ‘‘ yes, it is probable.” But after anotliei: 
silence, and as if yielding to a conviction superior to every 
possible argument, si le 'exclaimed : “And yet, no; believe 
me, madame, you are deceived. I feel it. Ail appearance 
may be against what I affirm; yet, believe me, tiiese pre- 
sentiments are too strong not to be true. And have you 
not guessed the most secret instincts of my heart? why 
should I not be able to guess the dangers with which you 
are menaced?” 

“ What do you say? what have I guessed?” replied Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville, involuntarily impressed by the other’s 
tone of conviction and alarm. 

“ What have you guessed?” resumed the latter. “ All the 
troublesome susceptibility of an unfortunate creature, to 
whom destiny has decreed a life apart. If I have hitherto 
been silent, it is not from ignorance of what 1 owe you. 
Who told you, madame, that the only way to make me 
accept your* favors wuthout blushing, was to give me some 
employment, that wonld eiiahle me to soothe tlie iiiisfor- 
tnnes I had so long shared? Who told you, when yon 
wdshed me to have a seat at your table, and to treat as 
yoiir friend the poor needlewoman, in wdiose person you 
sought to honor resignation and honest industry — who 
told you, when I answered with tears of gratitude and 
regret, that it wuis not false modesty, but a consciousness 
of my own ridiculous deformity, Pmt made me refuse your 
olfer? Who told you, that, but for this, I should have 
accepted it proudly^ in the name of all my low-born sisters? 
But you replied to me with the touching words: M under- 
stand* your refusal my friend; it is not occasioned by false 
modesty, but by a sentimeut of dignity that I love and 
respect^ Who told you,” continued the work-girl, with 
increasing animation, “ that I should be so happy to find a 
little solitary retreat in this magnificent house, which 
dazzles me with its splendor? Who guided you in the 
choice of the apartment (still far too good), that you have 
provided for me? Who taught you, that, without envying 
the beauty of tbe charming creatures that surround you, 
and wdiom I love Decause they love you, I should always 
feel, by an involuntary comparison, embarrassed and 
ashamed before them? 'Who told you therefore to send 
them away, whenever you wished to speak with me? Yes! 
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wlio bas revealed to you all tbe painful and seerid, siiscep- 
of a position like mine! Wl:so lias n'voalerl 
to you? God, no doubt! who in His iniinife nuijesly 
creates worlds, and yet cares for the poor liH'io insect 
hidden beneath the grass. And yon think, that tlio ginti- 
tude of a heart you have understood so well, cannot rise ir. 
its turn to the knowledge of what may he Inirtful i.o yon'.' 
No, no, lady; some people liave the instinct of self-presei - 
vation; others have the still more precious instinct ihai 
enables them to' preserve those they love. God lias given 
me this instinct. I tell you, that you ortGxdrayed !” Ami 
with animated look, and cheeks slightly colored with emo- 
tion, tlie speaker laid such stress upon the last words, and 
aeiamijianied them with such energetic gesture, that Alade- 
moiselie de Cardoville, already shaken by the girhs warmtli, 
ingan almost to share in her apprehensions. Then, 
although she had before learned to appreciate the superior 
intelligence of this poor child of the people, Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville had. never till now heard her Mend express 
lierself with so much eloquence — an elo€|neiiee, too, tliat 
was inspired by the noblest sentiments. Tim circumstance 
aitled to tlie impression made upon Adrienne. But at tlie 
moment slie was about to answer, a knock was heard at 
the door of the room, and Florine entered. 

Gn seeing the ala,rined countenance of her waiting-maid , 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville said, hastily: “Well, Plorinel 
what mnvs? Mlience come you, my child 
l^'rom Saint-Dizier House, madame.'*^ 

“And why did you go there?” asked Mademoiselle do 
Caoloville, with surprise. 

“ 'Jhiis morning,” said Florine, glancing at the work -girl, 
“inadame, there, conlided to me her suspicions and uneasi- 
ness. I shared in them. The visit of the Abbe dhiigrign - 
to M. Bodin appeared to me very serious. I thought, if it 
should turn out that M. Eodin had been during the last 
lew days to Saint-Dizier House, there would be no longer 
any doubt of his treachery.” 

“True,” said Adrinene, more and more. un easy., M^ell?” 

“As I had been charged to superintend the removal 
from the lodge, I knew that several things had remained 
fluwe.^ To obtain admittance, I had to apply to Mrs. 
Grivois. I had thus a pretest, for returning., to ,tlie hotel.’’ 
“What nest, Florine, what nest?” 
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uiitle^ivored to get Mrs. Grivois to talk of M. Eodiii; 
but it WHS 111 vain.'’ 

‘SSiie siispe(3te(i jou,” said tlie work -girl. It was to be 

anticipated.” 

“I asked her,” continued Florine, “if they had seen M. 
Eodiii at the hotel lately. She answered evasively. Then., 
despairing of getting anything out of her,” 'continued 
ITorine, “I left Mrs. Grivois, and that my visit might 
excite no suspicion, I went to the pavilion — wlien, as I 
tui-ned down the avenue — wdiom do I see? why, M. Rodin 
himself, lias ten ing toward the little garden-door, wishing 
no doubt to depart iiiinoticed by that way.” 

“Madame, you liear,” cried Slother Bunch, clasping her 
hands ivitii a supplicating air; “such evidence should con- 
vince. you.” 

“M. Rodin at the Princess de Saint-Dizier’s !” cried 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, whose glance, generally so 
mild, now suddenly iiaslied with vehement indignation. 
ITien'siie added, in a tone of considerable emotion, “'Con- 
tinue, Fioriiie.” 

“At sight of M. Rodin, I stopped,” proceeded Elorine, 
“and keeping a little on one. side, I gained the pavilion 
ivitboiit being seem I looked out into the street, through 
the closed blinds, and perceived a hackney-coach. It was 
waiting for M. Rodin, for, a minute after, he got Into it, 
saying to the coachman, ‘No. 39, Rue Blanche’ ” 

“Tiie princiEs!” exclaimed Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 

“ Yes, nuuhnne.” 

“Yes, i^i. Rodin was to see him to-day,” said Adrienne, 
reflecting. . 

“No (ioubt he betrays you, madame, and the prince also; 
the latter will be made his victim more easily than you.” 

“'Shame! sliaiae!” cried Mademoiselle de Cardoville, on 
a sudden, as she rose, all her features contracted with 
painful anger. “After such a piece of treacheiw, it is 
mougii to make us doubt of everything — even of ourselves.” 

“Oh, madame! is it not dreadful?” ■ said Mother Biinch, 
shuddering. 

“ But, then, wFy did he rescue me and mine, and accuse 
the Ab!)e d’Aigrigny?” wondered Madenioiseile de Oardo- 
ville. “Of a truth, it is enough, to . make . one lose one’s 
reason. Jt is an abyss— -but, oh 1 how frightful is doubt!” 

“As I returned,” said'. Florine,. casting a look of affec- 
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tioiiate devotion on her mistress, “I thought of a way to 
make all clear; but there is not a minute to lose.” 

•^'What do you mean?” said Adrienne, looking at 
Floriiie with surprise. \ . 

‘‘ M. Eodin will soon be alone with the prince,” said 
Elorine. 

doubt,” replied Adrienne. 

‘^The prince always sits in a little room that opens upon 
a greenhouse. It is there that he will receive M. Eodin.” 

‘‘What then?” resumed Adrienne. 

“This greenhouse, which I had arranged according to 
your orders, has only one issue — by a door leading into a 
little lane. The*‘gardener gets in that way every morning, 
so as not to have to pass through the apartments. Having 
tinished his work, he does not return thither during the 
day.” 

“ What do you mean? what is your project?” said Adri- 
enne, looking" at Elorine with growing surprise. 

“The plants are so disposed that, I think, if even the 
shade were not there, which screens the glass that separates 
the saloon from the greenhouse, one might get near enough 
to hear wdiat was passing in the room, without being seen. 
When I was superintending the arrangements I always 
entered by this greenhouse door. The gardener had one 
key, and I another. Luckily, I have not yet parted wdth 
mine. Within an hour, you may know how far to trust 
M. Eodin. If he betrays the prince, he betrays you also.” 

“What say you?” cried Alademoiselle de Gardoville. 

“Set out instantly with me, we reach the side-door; I 
enter alone, for precaution’s sake — if all is right I re- 
turn-™” 

“ You would have me turn spy?” said Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, haughtily interrupting Elorine. “ Y on cannot 
think it.” 

“I beg your pardon, madame,” said the girl, casting 
down her eyes with a confused and sorrowful air; “you had 
suspicions and meseems’tisthe only way to confirm all or to 
destroy them.” 

“Stoop to listen to a conversation — never!” replied 
Adrienne. 

“Madame,” said Mother Bunch, suddenly, after some 
moments’ thought, “permit me to tell you that Mademoi- 
selle Elorine is right. The plan Droposed is a painful one, 
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but it is tlie only way in wliicli yon can clear up, perhaps 
forever, your doubts as toM. Rodin. Notwitlistaiiding tlie 
evidence" of facts, in spite of the almost certainty of my 
presentiments, appearances may deceive us. I was the first 
hdio accused M. Rodin to you. I should not forgive 
myself all the rest of my life, did I accuse him wrongfully. 
Beyond doubt, it is painful, as you say, madame, to listen 
to "a conversation — ” Then, with a violent effort to con- 
sole herself, she added, as she strove to repress her tears, 
Yet, as your safety is at stake, madame — for, if this be 
treachery,’ the future prospect is dreadful — I will go in 
your place — to ” 

“Not a word more, I entreat you,” cried Mademoiselle 
de Oardoville, interrupting. “Let you, my x}oor friend, 
do for me what I thought degrading to do myself? Never!” 

Then, turning to Florine, she added, “Tell M. de 
Bonneville to have the carriage got ready on the instant.” 

“You consent, then!” cried Florine, clasping her hands, 
and not seeking to conceal her joy; and her eyes also 
became full of tears. 

“Yes, I consent,” answered Adrienne, with emotion. 
“ If it is to he war — a war to the knife, that tliey would 
wage with me — I must he prepared for it, and, come to 
think of it, it would only he weakness and folly not to 
put myself on my guard. No doubt this step costs me 
much, and is very repugnant to me, but it is the only way 
to put an end "to suspicions tiiat would be a continual 
torment to me, and perhapvS to prevent still greater evils. 
Yes! for many important reasons, this interview of M. 
Rodin with Prince Djalma may he doubly decisive.3vitli me 
— as to the confidence, or the inexorable hate, that I must 
henceforth feel for M. Rodin. So, Florine, quick! my 
cloak and bonnet, and the carriage. Y"ou will go with me. 
As for yon, my dear, pray wait for me here,” she added, 
* turning to the work -girl. 



Half an hour after this conversation, Adrienne’s carriage 
stopped, as we have before seen, at the little garden-gate of 
the house in the Ene Blanche. Florine entered the green- 
house, and soon returned to her mistress. “ The shade is 
down, madame. M. Rodin has just entered the prince’s 
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room/’ Mademoiselle de Cardovilio was, tLereforCj tlioitg],i 
invisible, at the following scene, whicli took place between 
Rodin and DJalma. 


CHx\PTER XLIII. 

THE LETTER. 

Some minutes before the entrance of Mademoiselle de 
Gardorille into the greenliouse, Rodin had been introduced 
])}' Faringhea into the presence of the prince, avIio, still 
under the iniiuence of the burning exciteineiit into wdiich 
lie iiad been plunged by the words of the half-caste, did 
jiot appear to perceive the Jesuit. The latter, surprised 
at the animated expression of Djalma’s coiintemmce, and 
liis almost frantic air, made a sign of interrogation to 
Farijighea, who answered him privately in tlie following 
symbolical manner: After laying bis forefinger on his 
hen,d and heart, he pointed to the fire burning in the chim- 
ney, signifying by bis pantomimic action that the head and 
tseart of Djalma were both in flames. Mo doubt Eodiii 
understood him, for an imperceptible smile of satisfaction 
played upon his wan lips; then lie said aloud to Faringhea, 

1 wish to be alone with the prince. Let down the shade, 
and see that we are not interrupted.” The half-caste 
bowed, and touched a spring near the sheet of plate-glass, 
whicli slid into the wall as the blind descended ; then, again 
bowing, Faringhea left the room. It was shortly after 
that Mademoiselle de Carcloville and FJoriiie entered the 
greenhouse, which was now only separated from the room 
in which was Djalma, by the tiTinspareiit tliickness of a 
shade of wiiite silk, mnhroidered with large colored birds. 
The noise of the door, which Faringhea closed as he went 
out,' seenied to recall the young Indian to himself; Ins'* 
features, though still animated, recovered their habitual 
expression of mildness and gentleness; he started, drew his 
hand across his brow, looked round him, as if waking up 
from a deep reverie, and then, advancing toward Rodin 
with m air as respectful as confused, he said to him, using 
the expression comnionly applied to old men in his coiin- 
.T}, iardoii me, father.” Still following the customs of 
hiH nation, so full of deference toward age'^ he took Rodin’s 
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hiuiil to raise it to Iris lips, l)uttlie Jesuit drew back a, ste[), 
ami refused this homage. 

For what do you ask pardon, my dear prince?’^ said he 

to DJaima. 

you entered, I wuas in a dream; I did not come 
to meet you. Once more, pardon me, father!'*^ 

Once more, I forgive you with all my heart, my dear 
prince. But let us have some talk. Pray resume your 
place on the coiich, and your pipe, too, if you -like it.^’ 


But Djalma, instead of adoj)ting the 


suggestion, and 
throwing himself on the divan, according to his custom, 
insisted on seating himself in a chair, notwithstanding all 
the persuasion of ‘‘‘the Old Man with the Good HeariJ' as 
he always called the Jesuit. 

‘^Eeaiiy, your politeness troubles me, my dear prince,” 
said Rodin; “you are here at home in India;, at least, we 
wish you to think so.” 

“Many things remind me of my country,” said Djalma, 
in a. mild, grave tone. “ Your goodness reminds me of my 
father, and of him wdio ivas a father to me,” added the 
Indian, as he thought of Marshal Simon, whose arrival in 
Paris had been purposely concealed from him. 

After a moment’s silence, he resumed in a tone fiill ol 
aftectionate ivarmth, as he stretched out his hand to Rodin, 
“You are come, and I am 'happy!-” 

“I understand your joy, my dear prince, for I come to 
take you out of prison — to open your cage for you. I liad 
b(3gged you to submit to a brief seclusion, entirely for your 
own interest.” 

“ Can I go out to-morrow?” 

“To-day, my dear prince, if you please.” 

The young Indian reflected for a moment, and then re- 
siimecl, “I must have friends, since I am here in a palace 
that does not belong to me.” 

“ Certamly you have friends — excellent friends, ” ans were<l 
Rodin. At these words, DJalma’s counteimnce seemed to 
acquire fresh 'beauty. The most noble sentiments were ex- 
pressed in liis fine features; his large black eyes became : 
slightly humid, and, after another iiftervul of silence, he 
' rose and said to Rodin with emotion:. “’Gome!” 

“Whither, <lear prince?” said the other, much surprised. 

“To thank my friends. I have waited three days. It 
is iojig.” 
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Permit me, dear prince — I have miicli to tell yon on 
this subject — please to be seated.” 

Djalma resumed his seat with docility. Eodin con- 
tinued: ‘Mt is true, that you have friends; or rather, you 
have a friend. Friends are rare.” 

What are you?” 

‘^Vell, then, you have two friends, my dear prince 

myself, whom jmu know, and one other, whom you do not 
know, and who desires to remain unknown to you,” 

«Why?” 

'' Why?'' answered Eodin, after a moment’s embarrass- 
ment. " Because the happiness he feels in giving you these 
proofs of his friendship and even his own tranquillity, 
depend upon preserving this mystery.” ’ 

" Why should there be concealment when we do good?” 

" Sometimes, to conceal the good we do, my dear prince.” 

"I profit by his friendship; why should he conceal him- 
self from me?” These repeated questions of the youno* 
Indian appeared to puzzle Eodin, who, however, replied^ 
"1 have told yon, my dear prince, that your secret friend 
would perhaps have his tranquillity compromised, if he 
were known.” 

"If he were known — as my friend?” 

"Exactly so, dear prince.” 

The countenance of 'Djalma immediately assumed an 
appearance of sorrowful dignity ; he raised his head proudly 
and said in a stern and haughty voice: "Since this friend 
hidtis himself from me, he must either be ashamed of me 
or there is reason for me to be ashamed of him. I only 
accept hospitality from those who are worthy of me and 
who thmk me worthy of them. I leave this house ” So 
saymg, Djalma rose with such an air of determination, 
that Eodm exclaimed: "Listen to me, my dear prince. 
Allow me to tell you, that your petulance and tou^iness 
are almost incredible. Though we have endeavored to 
Jom UmtiM country, we are here in 
Lui ope, jn h ranee, m the center of Paris. This considera- 

complete ignorance of certain social 

unrW^hmss Sood sense and 

pn^htiicss, I ot to appreciate reason, Avhen it appeared 

1 he words of Bodm calmed him. With that 
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ingenuous modesty, with which natures full of strength and 
generosity are almost always endowed, he answered mildly: 

You are right father. I am no longer in my own country. 
Here the customs are different. I will reflect upon it,” 

Notwithstanding his craft and suppleness, Rodin some- 
times found himself perplexed by the wild and unforeseen 
ideas of the young Indian. Thus he saw, to his great 
surprise, that Djalma now remained pensive for some min- 
utes, after which he resumed in a calm but firm tone : I 
have obeyed you, father: I have reflected.” 

Weil, my dear prince?” 

“ In no country in the world, under no pretext, should a 
man of honor conceal his friendship for another man of 
honor.” 

“But suppose there should be danger in avowing this 
friendship?” said Rodin, very uneasy at the turn the con- 
versation was takiiig. Djalma eyed the Jesuit with con- 
temptuous astonishment, and made no reply. 

“I understand your silence, my dear prince; a brave 
man ought to defy danger. True; but if it should be you 
that the danger threatens, in case this friendship were dis- 
covered, would not your man of honor be excusable, even 
praiseworthy, to persist in remaining unknown?” 

“l accept nothing from a friend, who thinks me capable 
of denying him from cowardice.” 

“Dear prince— listen to me.” 

“Adieu, father.” 

“Yet reflect!” 

“I have said it,” replied Djalma, in an abrupt and almost 
govereign tone, as he walked’toward the door. 

“But suppose a woman wmi’e concerned,” cried Rodin, 
driven to extremity, and hastening after the young Indian, 
for he really feared that Djalma might rush from the house, 
and thus overthrow all his projects. 

At the last words of Rodin, the Indian stopped abruptly. 

“A woman!” said he, with a staiff, and turning red. “A 
Women is concerned?” 

“ Why, yes! suppose it were a woman,” resumed Rodin, 
“would you not then understand her reserve, and the 
secrecy with which she is obliged to surround the marks of 
affection she wishes to give you?” 

“A woman!” repeated Djalma, in a trembling voice, 
clasping his hands in adoration; and hjs beantiful couiite' 
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was expressive of the deepest emotion « ^’'’A wjiniiii!"' 
buicl lie again. '‘A ParisiMii*?’' 

^ Yes, my dear prince, as yon force me to this indiscre- 
tion, I will confess to yon that yonr friend is areal Paidsiaii 
—a noble matron, endowed with the highest -virtues-- 
whose age alone merits ail your respect.” 

‘‘Slie is very old, then?” cried poor Djalma, wdiose 
charming dream wnis thus abruptly dispelled. 

_ ‘SShe may be a few years older than I am,” answered 
Rodin, with an ironical smile, expecting to see the young 
man express a sort of comical disappointineiit or 'angry 
regret. 

Rut it was not so. To the passionate eiithnsiasin of love, 
witich had for a moment lighted up the prince’s features, 
rheu’e now succeeded a respectful and touching expression, 
lie looked at .Rodin with emotion, and said "to him in a 
broken voice: ‘^This woman is, then, a mother to me?” 

It is impossible to describe with what a pious, melan- 
clioly, and tender charm the Indian uttered the word 
niotluir. 

Yon Imve it, niy dear prince; tliis respectable lady 
wishes to bo a mother to 3^11. But i may no t reveal to you 
tiie cause of tlie affection she feels for you. Only, believe 
me—this affection is sincere, and tlie cause honorable. If 
1 do not roll you her secret, it is that, with 11s, the secrets 
of women, young or old, are equally sacred.” 

That, is light, and I will respect it. Without seeing 
lier, 1 will love her — as I love God, without seeing Him.” 

‘‘ Ami nowy my dear prince, let me tell you ivhat are tlie 
intenlioiis of your maternal friend. This house will reiriain 
at vour disposal, as long as you like it; French servants, a 
carriage,- and horses, will be at your orders; the charges of 
your liousekeeping will be paid for von. Then, as the son 
of a king should, live royally, I have left in the next room 

casket containing ive hundred loiiis; every moiith a 
similar sum will be provided; if it should not be found 
uitfhaent for your little amusements, you will tell me, and 
0; siiall be augmented.” 

At a movement of 11 jabna, Rodin hastened to add : 
iuiLst tell you at once, my dear prince, that your delicacy 
may be cjuite at ease. Pdrst of all, vou niay" accept any- 
thing from a. mother; next,, as iiv aboiit three months you 
will come into possession of an immense inheritance, it will 
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f')e .easj for you, if you feel the obligatlori -Jii biirclert— iiTid 
felie Slim can not exceed, at the most, four or tlve tliousaiui 
iOiiis — to repay these advances. Spare nothing, tiien, but 
satisfy all your fancies. You are expet3ted to appear in tlie 
great world of Paris, in a style becoming the son of a king 
who was called the Father of the Generous. ’ So once again 
I conjure you not to be restrained by a false delicacy; if 
this sum should "not be sufficient-^ — ’’ 

will ask for more. My mother ia right; the son of 
a monainli ouglit“to live royally.” 

Such ivas the ans'wer of the Indian, made witln perfect 
simplicity, and without any appearanc.e of astonishment 
at these magnificent offers. This was natural. DJalma 
would luive done for others what they were doing for him, 
for the traditions of the prodigal magnificence and splendid 
hospitality of Indian princes are well known. DJalma had 
been as moved as grateful, on hearing that a woman loved 
liim with maternal affection. . As for the luxury with 
which she sought to surround him, he accepted it without 
astonishment and witlioiit scruple. This resiguation again 
somewliat disconcerted Rodin, who had prepared many ex- 
cellent argiiinents to persuade the Indian to accept his 
offers. 

Well, then, it’s all agreed, my dear prince,” resumed tlie 
Jesuit. Yow, as you must see the world, it’s, Just as well 
to enter by the best door, as Ave say. One of the friends 
of your iiiaternal protectress, the Count de Montbroii, an 
old noldeman of the greatest experience, and belonging to 
the first society, Avill introduce you in some of the best 
bouses in Paris.” , 

‘‘ Will you not introduce me, father?” 

“ Alas ! my dear prince, look at me. Tell me, if you think 
I am fitted for such an' office. No, no; I live alone and 
retired from the world. And then,” added Rodin, after a 
short silence, fixing a penetrating, attentive, and curious 
look upon the prince, as if he would have subjected him 
to a sort of experiment by av hat follows; “and then, you 
„ see, M. de Moiitbron will be better able than. I should, in 
the Avorld you are about to enter, to enligliten ycki as to 
..the snares" that Avill be laid for you. For -if you have 
friends, ' you have also enemies— cowardly .enemies, as you 
know, Avlio have abused your confidence in an infamous 
aiaimer, and .bavemiade .sport., of you.' - And as, imfortu- 
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oately, tlieir power is equal to their wickedness, it would 
perhaps be more pirucleiit in 3^011 to try to avoid them — to 
liy, instead of resisting them openly.” 

At the remembrance of bis enemies, at the thought of 
flying from them, Djalina trembled in every limb; his 
features became of a livid paleness; his eyes wdde open, so 
that the pupil was encircled with white, sparkled with 
lurid fire; never had scorn, hatred, and the desire of venge- 
ance, expressed themselves so terribly on a human face. ^ His 
upper lip, blood-red, was curled convulsively, exposing a 
row of small, white, and close-set teeth, and giving to his 
countenance, lately so charming, an air of such animal 
ferocity, that Rodin started from his seat, and exclaimed : 
“ What is the matter, prince? You frighten me.” 

DJalma did not answer. Half leaning forward, with 
his hands clenched in rage, he seemed to cling to one of 
the arms of the chair, for fear of yielding to a burst of 
terrific fury. At this moment, the amber mouthpiece of 
his pipe rolled, by chance, under one of his feet; the 
violent tension, which contracted all the muscles of the 
young Indian, was so powerful, and, notwithstanding his 
youth and his light figure, he was endowed with such 
vigor, that with one abrupt stamp he powdered to dust the 
piece of amber, in spite of its extreme hardness. 

“In the name of heaven, wdiat is the matter, prince?” 
cried Rodin. 

“Thus would I crush my cowardly enemies!” exclaimed 
Djalma, with menacing and excited look. Then, as if 
these words had brought his rage to a climax, he bounded 
from his seat, and, with haggard eyes, strode about the 
room for some seconds in all directions, as if he sought for 
some weapon, and uttered from time to time a hoarse cry, 
which he endeavored to stifle by thrusting his clenched list 
against his month, while his jaws moved convulsively. It 
was the impotent rage of a wild beast, thirsting for blood. 
Yet, in ail this, the young Indian preserved a great and 
savage beauty; it was evident that these instincts of 
sjmgiiinary ardor and blind intrepidity, now excited to this 
pitch by horror of treachery and cowai’dice, when applied 
to war, or to those gigantic Indian hunts, which are even 
more bloody than a battle, must niake of Djalma what he 
really was—-a hero. 

admired j with deep and ominous Joy, the fierv 
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im|)etiiosity of passion in the young Indian, for, under 
various conceivable circumstances, the effect must be ter- 
rible. Suddenly, to the Jesuit’s great surprise, the tem- 
pest was appeased. Djalnia’s fury was calmed thus 
instantaneously, because reflection showed liim how vain it 
was. xishamed of his childish violence, he cast down his 
eyes. His countenance remained pale- and gloomy; and, 
with a cold tranquillity, far more formidable than the 
violence to which he had yielded, he said to Eodin: 
''Father, you will this day lead me to meet my enemies.” 

"In what end, my dear prince? What would you do?” 

"Kill the cowards!” 

"Kill them! you must not think of it.” 

"Faringhea will aid me.” 

" Eemember, you are not on the banks of the Ganges, 
and here one does not kill an enemy like a hunted tiger.” 

"One fights with a loyal enemy, but one kills a traitor 
like an accursed dog,” replied Djalma, with as much con- 
viction as tianquillity. 

"Ah, prince, whose father was the Father of the Gener- 
ous,” said Eodin, in a grave voice; "what pleasure can 
you find in striking down creatures as cowardly as thevare 
wicked?” 

"To destroy -what is dangerous, is a duty.” 

"So, prince, yon seek for revenge?” 

"I do not revenge myself on a serpent,” said the Indian, 
with haughty bitterness; "I crush it.” 

"But, my dear prince, here we cannot get rid of our 
enemies ill that manner. If Ave have cause of complaint — — 

" Women and children complain,” said Djalma, interriipt- 
iiig Eodin, "men strike.” 

"Still on the banks of the Ganges, my dear prince. 
Here, society takes your cause into its own hands, exam- 
ines, Judges, and if there be good reason, punishes.” 

"In my own quarrel, I am both judge and executioner.” 

" Pray listen to me : you have escaped the odious snares 
of your enemies, have you not? Well! suppose it were 
thanks to the devotion of the venerable woman wvho has 
for you the tenderness of a mother, and that she w^ere to 
ask you to forgive them — she, who saved you from their 
hands-— what Avould you do then?” 

The Indian hung his head, and Avas silent. Profiting by 
his hesitation, Eodin continued: “I m^’ght say to you that 
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I know your enemies, bnt that in the dread of seeir,g o?,/ 
commit some terrible imprudence, I 'woidd conceal [lieir 
names from you forever.- But no! I swear to yoii, that if 
the respectable person, who loves you as her son, sliou'kl 
find it either right or useful that I should tell you their 
names, I will do so — until she has pronounced, I must he 
silent.” 

, Pjalma looked at Eodin wdtli a dark and wrathful air. 
At this moment, Faringhea entered, and said to Eodin: 
“A man with a letter, not finding you at home, has been 
sent on here. Am I to receive it? He says it comes froiii 
the x\bbe cEAigrigny.” 

‘•'‘■■Oertaiidy,” answered Eodin. ^^That is,” he added, 
“with the prince’s permission.” 

Djalina nodded in reply; Faringhea went but. 

“ You will excuse what I have clone, dear prince. I ex- 
pected this morning a very important letter. As it was 
fate in coming to hand, I ordered it to be sent on.” 

A few mimites after, Fariiighea returned with the letter, 
which lie delivered to Eodm— and the Imlf -caste agaiii 
withdrew. 


CHAPTEE XLIV. 

ADKIEKJS"!-: AXI) DJALMA. 

Whkn' Faringhea had quitted the room, Rodin took the 
letter from ikbbe d’Aigrigny with one haiid, and with tlie 
other appeared to be looking for something, first in tlui 
side pocket of his greatcoat, then in the pocket behiml, 
then in that of his trousers; and, not finding wdmt lie 
soughR he laid the letter on his knee, and felt himself all 
oyer witli both hands, with an air of regret and uneasiness, 
fidie divers movements of .this pantoTuiine, performed in 
the most natural manner, were crowned by tlie exclama- 
“Oh! dear me! bow vexations!” 

“ Whatps the iimtter?” asked Djalma, starting from the 
gloomy silence in wdiich he had been plunged for soms) 

^‘Alas! my dear prince!” replied Eodin,- ^^tbe most 
uugar and puerile accident may sometimes cause the 
greutesi mconvenienee. I have forgotten or lost my spec- 
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iacles. In tlsis twilight, with the very poor eyesight 

thot yairs of labor have left me, it will be absolutely iiiipos- 
.able forme to read this most important letter— and an 
iiHinediale answer is expected- — most simple and categorical 
-—a yes or a iio. Time presses; it is really most annoying, 
if,” added Eodin, laying great stress on his words, witli- 
Tiut looking at DJalma, but so as the prince might remark 
i t ; if only some one would render me the service to read 
it for me; but there is 'no one — no one!” 

Father, said Djalma, obligingly, “shall I read it for 
yon? When I have finished it, I shall forget what I have 
read.” 

“Yon?” cried Eodin, as if the proposition of the Indian 
had appeared to him extravagant and dangerous; “it is 
iinpossifole, prince, for you to read this letter.” 

“Then excuse my having offered,” said Djalma, mildly. 

“'And yet,” resumed Eodin, after a moment’s reflection, 
and as if speaking to himself, “why not?” 

And he added, "Aicldressing Djalma: “Would you really 
be so obliging, my dear prince? I should not have ven- 
tured to ask you this service.” 

So saying, Eodin delivered the letter to Djalma, who 
read aloud as follows : 

“‘Your visit this morning to Saint-Dizier House can 
only be considered, from what I hear, as a new act of 
aggression on yonr part. 

“‘Here is the last proposition I have to make. It may 
he as fruitless as the step I took yesterday, wdien I called 
upon you in the Rue Clovis. 

“‘After that long and painful explanation, I told you 
that I would write to you. I keep my promise, and here 
is my ultimatum. 

“‘First of all, a piece of advice. Be^varel If you are 
determined to maintain so unequal a struggle, you will be 
exposed even to the hatred of those whom you so foolishly 
seek to protect. There are a thousand ways to ruin you 
with them, by enlightening them as to your projects. It 
will be proved to them, that you have shared in the plot, 
which you now pretend to reveal, not from generosity, 
but from cupidity.’ ” 

Though Djalma had the delicacy to feel that the least 
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question on tlie subject of this letter would be a serious 
indiscretion, he could not forbear turning his head suddenly 
toward the Jesuit, as he read the last passage. 

'Mdh, yes! it relates to me. Such as you see me, my 
dear prince,” added he, glancing at his shabby clothes, ''I 
am accused of cupidity.” 

“And who are these people that you protect?” 

“Those I protect?” said Kodin, feigning some hestita- 
tion, as if he had been embarrassed to find an answer; 
“who are those I protect? Hem — hem — I will tell yon. 
They are poor devils without resources; good people with- 
out a penny, having only a just cause on their side, in a 
lawsuit in which they are engaged. They are threatened 
with destruction by powerful parties — very powerful 
parties; but, happily, these latter are known to me, and I 
am able to unmask them. WTiat else could have been? 
Being myself poor and v/eak, I range myself naturally on 
the side of the poor and wmak. But continue, I beg of you.” 

Djalma resumed: “‘You have therefore everything to 
fear if you persist in your hostility, and nothing to gain 
by taking the side of those whom you call your friends. 
They might more Justly be termed your dupes, for your 
disinterestedness would be inexplicable, were it sincere. 
It must therefore conceal some after-thought of cupidity. 

“‘Well! in that view of the case, Ave can offer you ample 
compensation — with this difference, that your hopes are 
now entirely founded on the probable gratitude of your 
friends, a very doubtful chance at the best, wdiereas" our 
offers will be realized on the instant. To speak clearly, 
this is what we ask, what w^e exact of you. This very 
niglit, before twelve, you must have left Paris, and engage 
not to return for six months.’ ” Djalma could not repress 
a movement of surprise, and looked at Eodin. 

“Quite natural,” said the latter; “the cause of my poor 
friends would be judged by that time, and I should be 
unable to watch over them. You see how it is, my dear 
prince,” added Eodin, with bitter indignation. “But 
please continue, and excuse me for having interrupted 
yon; though, indeed such impudence disgusts me.” 

Djalma continued: “‘That we 'may be certain of your 
removal from Paris for six months, you will go to th@ 
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house of one of our friends in Germany. You will there 
be received with generous hospitality, but forcibly detained 
until the expiration of the term. ’ ” 

Yes, yes! voluntary prison,” said Rodin. 

“‘‘On these conditions, you will receive a pension of one 
thousand francs a month, to begin from your departure 
from Paris, ten thousand francs down, and twenty thousand 
at lie end of the six months-— the whole to be completely 
secured to you. Finally, at the end of the six months, we 
wdll place you in a position both honorable and inde- 
pendent.’ ” 

Djalma having stopped short with involuntary indigna- 
tion, Rodin said to him: “Let me beg you to continue, my 
dear prinec. Read to the end, and it will give you some 
idea of what passes in the midst of our civilization.” 

Djalma resumed : “‘You know iv ell enough the course 
of affairs, and what we are, to feel that in providing for 
your absence, we only "wish to get rid of an enemy,” not 
very dangerous, but rather troublesome. Bo not be 
blinded by your first success. The results of your denun- 
ciation will be stifled, because they are calumnious. The 
Judge who^ received your evidence will soon repent his 
odious partiality. You may make what use you please of 
this letter. We know what we write, to wiiom we write, 
and how w^e wnite. You will receive this letter at three 
o’clock; if by four o’clock we have not your full and com- 
plete acceptance, wnitten with your own hand at the bottom 
of this letter, war must commence between us — and not 
from to-morrow% but on the instant. ’ ” 

Having finished reading the letter, Djalma looked at 
Rodin, who said to him: “Permit me to summon Far- 
iiighea.” He rang the hell, and the half-caste appeared. 
Rodin took the letter from the hands of Djalma, tore it 
into halves, rubbed it hetw^een his palms, so as to make a 
sort of a ball , and said to the half-caste, as he returned it 
to him: “Give this paper to the person wdio waits for it, 
and tell him that is my only answer to his shameless and 
insolent letter; you understand me — this shameless and 
insolent letter.” 

“I understand,” said the half-caste; and he 'went out. 

“ This will peiiiaps be a dangerous w^ar for you, fatjier/’ 
said the Indian, with intere§t. 
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“Yes, clear prince, it may be dangerous, but I am not 
like you; I liave no wisli to kill my enemies, because they 
are cowardly and wicked. I fi^bt them under tlie sliield 
of the lawu Imitate me in this.’’ Then, seeing that tlie 
coimteiiance of DJalma darkened, he added: “I^am irrong. 
I wdll advise you no more on this sohject. Only, let us 
defer the decision to the judgment of your noble and 
motherly protectress. I shall see her to-morrow; if slie 
consents, I will tell you the names of your enemies. If 
not"~-"iiot. ’ - ^ 

“And this wmman, this, second mother,” said Djalnia, 
“'is her character such, that I can rely on her judgment?” 

“She!” cried Eodin, clasping his hands, and speaking 
with increased excitement. “Why, she is the most noble, 
the most generous, the most valiant being upon eartli ! 
why, if you were really her son, and she loved you with all 
the strength of maternal affection, and a case arose in 
wdiich you had to choose between an act of baseness and 
death, she wmiikl say to you: ‘Die!’ though she might 
herself die wdth you.” 

“ Ob, noble woman! so w-as my mother!” cried Djalma, 
wvith enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” resumed Rodin, wdth growdng diiergy, as he 
approaclied the window concealed by the shade, towain! 
wljicli he threw an oblique and anxious glance, “if 
w’ould imagine your protectress, think only of courage, 
uprightness, and loyalty personified. Oh! she has ilu^ 
cluvalrous frankness of the brave man, joined with tlie 
liigli-souled dignity of the woman, who not only never in 
her life told a falsehood, never concealed a single tliought, 
but who wmuld rather die than give way to the least of 
those sentiments of craft and dissimulation, wiiich are 
almost forced upon ordinary wmmen by the situation in 
which they are placed.” 

It is difficult to express the admiration which shone 
upon the countenance of Djalma, as he listened to this 
description. His eyes sparkled, his cheeks glowed, his 
heart palpitated with enthusiasm. 

“That is w’ell, noble heart!” said Rodin to him, draw- 
ing still nearer to the blind; “I love to see your soul 
sparkle through your eyes, on hearing me speak flius of 
your unknowm protectress. Oh! but she is worthy of tlu* 
pioms adoration wdiich noble hearts and great cluuwn.pr.. 
inspire!” 
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'Mihl believe you/' cried Djalraa, witli oiifnu.du-in ; 
‘Mny heart is full of admiration and also of asfcoiiislinient; 
for my mother is no moixy and yet such a woman exists!"' 

“ Yes, she exists. For the consolation of tlie afflicted, 
for the glory of her sex, she exists. For the lion or of 
tnitii, and the slianie of falsehood, she exists. Yo lie, 
no disguise, has ever tainted her loyalty, brilliant and heroic 
as tiie sword of a knight. It is but a few thiys ago that 
til is noble woman spoke to me these admiralile words, 
which, in all my life, I shall not forget: '•Sir,’ said she, 4f 
ever I suspect any one that I love or esteem-^ — »■’ ” 

Rodin did not finisli. The" shade, so violently sliakeii 
tlmt the spring broke, was drawn up abruptly, and, to the 
great astonishinent of Djaima, Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
appeared before him. Adrienne’s, cloak had fallen from 
her shoulders, and in the violence of the movement with 
wdiicli slie had approached the blind, her bonnet, the 
strings of which were untied, had also fallen. Having left 
,ho,iiie suddenly, w'ith only, just time to throw a mantle over 
tlie picturesque and charming costume wliirih she often 
c.l.iose to wear when alone, slie apj'ieared so radiant with 
iieaiity to Djulma’s dazzled eves, in the center of those 
leaves and flowers, that the Indian believed himself under 
tlic infliieiiGe of a dream. ■ 

With clasped .handB, eye3 wide open, tlie lioily sliglitly 
bent forward, as if in the act of prayer, lie stood petrified 
witli admiration. Mademoiselle de Cardoville, much 
agitated, and .her coiiiitenance glowing witli emotion, 
remained on the threshold of the greenliouse, witliout 
entering the room. All this had passed in less time than 
it takes to describe it. Hardly had the blind been raised, 
than Rodin, feigning snrp.rise, exclaimed: "^‘You here, 
madame?” 

sir!” said Adrienne, in an agitated voice, come 
to terminate the phrase which you liave commeBced. I 
told yoii^ that when a suspicion crossed my mind, I uttered 
it aloud fo the person by whom it was inspi.red. Well! I 
confess it: I have failed in. this honesty. I came here as a 
spy iipo'ii 3 mu,. when your answer to the Abbe d’Aigrigiij 
was giving ..me a new pledge of your devotion and .sincerity. 
I doubted your uprightness at the moment when you were 
bearing testimony to my frankness,. For the flrst .time in 
m j. life, I stooped to deceit this weakness merits puiiisln 
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rneiitj and I subrait to it — demands reparation, and I make 
it— calls for apologies, and I tender them to you.” Then 
turning toward Djalma, she added; “Now, prince, I am 
no longer mistress of my secret. I am your relation, 
Mademoiselle de Oardoville; and I hope you will accept 
from a sister the hospitality that you did not refuse from a 
mother.” 

Djalma made no reply. Plunged in ecstatic contempla- 
tion of this sudden apparition, which surpassed his wildest 
and most dazzling visions, he felt a sort of intoxication, 
which, paralyzing the power of thought, concentered all his 
faculties in the one sense of sight; and just as we some- 
times seek in vain to satisfy unquenchable thirst, the burn- 
ing look of the Indjan sought, as it were, with devouring 
avidity, to take in all the rare perfections of the young 
lady. Verily, never had two more divine types of beauty 
met face to face. Adrienne and Djalma were the very 
ideal of a handsome youth and maiden. There seemed to 
be something providential in the meeting of these two 
natures, so young and so vivacious, so generous and so full 
of passion, so heroic and so proud, who, before coming 
into contact, had, singularly enough, each learned the 
moral worth of the other: for if, at the words of Eodin, 
Djalma had felt arise in his heart an admiration, as lively 
as it was sudden, for the valiant and generous qualities of 
that unknown benefactreffiig whom he now discovered in 
Mademoiselle de Oardoville, the latter had, in her turn, 
been moved, alfected, almost terrified, by the interview slie 
had just overheard, in which Djalma had displayed the 
nobleness of his soul, the delicate goodness of his heart, 
and the terrible transports of his temper. Then she had 
not been able to repress a movement of astonishment, 
almost admiration, at sight of the surprising beauty of 
the prince; and soon after, a strange, painful sentiment, 
a sort of electric shock, seemed to penetrate all her being, 
as her eyes eucountered Djalma’s. 

^ Cruelly agitated, and suffering deeply from this agita- 
tion, she tried to dissemble the impression she received, 
by addressing Eodin, to apologize for having suspected 
him. But the obstinate silence of the Indian redoubled the 
lady’s painful embarrassment. Again raising her eyes 
toward the prince, to invite him to respond to her 
fraternal offer, she met his ardent gaze wildly fixed upor 
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her, and she looked once more with a mixture of fear, 
sadness, and wounded pride; then she congratolated herself 
on having foreseen the inexorable necessity of keeping 
Djalma at a distance from her, such ^apprehension did this 
ardent and impetuous nature already inspire. Wishing 
to put an end to her present painful situation, she said to 
Rodin, in a low and trembling voice: “Pray, sir, speak 
to the prince; repeat to him my offers. I cannot remain 
longer.” So saying, Adrienne turned, as if to rejoin 
Florine. But, at the first step, Djalma sprang toward her 
with the bound of a‘ tiger, about to be deprived of his 
prey. Terrified by the exprevssion of wild excitement which 
inflamed the Indian’s countenance, the young lady drew 
back with adond scream. 

At this, Djalma remembered himself, and all that had 
passed. Pale with regret and shame, trembling, dismayed, 
Ins eyes streaming with tears, and all liis features marked 
with an expression of the most touching despair, he fell at 
Adrienne’s feet, and lifting his clasped hands toward her, 
said in a soft, supplicating, timid voice: , “ Oh, remain 1 
remain! do not leave me. I have waited for you so long!” 
To this prayer, uttered with the timid simplicity of a 
child, and a resignation which contrasted strangely with 
the savage violence that had so frightened Adrienne, slie 
replied, as she made a sign to Plorine to prepare for their 
departure: “Prince, it is impossible for me to remain 
longer here.” 

“But you will return?” said Djalma, striving to restrain 
his tears. “I shall see you again?” 

“Oh, no! 3:eYer — never!” said Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville, in a failing voice. Then, profiting by the stupor 
into which her answer had thrown Djalma, Adrienne dis- 
appeared rapidly behind the plants in the greenhouse. 

Florine was hastening to rejoin her mistress, when, just 
at the moment she passed before Eodin, he said to her in 
alow, quick voice: “ To-morrow we must finish with the 
hunchback.” PTorine trembled in every limb, and, with- 
out answering Eodin, disappeared, like her mistress, beliiB4 
the plants. Broken, overpowered, Djalma remained upon 
his knees, with his head resting on his breast. His coun- 
tenance expressed neither rage nor excitement, but a painful 
stupor; be wept silently. Seeing Eodin approach him, he 
rose, but with so tremulous a step, that he could hardly 
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reacli the divan, on which he sank down, hiding his lace 
in his hands. I 

Then Rodin, advancing, said to Idni in a mild and 
insinuating tone: “Alas! I feared what has liaivpeiied. I 
did not wish you to see your benefactress; and if 1 told you 
she was old, do you know wliy, dear prince?'’ 

■ Djalma, without answering, let his hands fall^ u.poii his 
knees, and turned toward Rodin a countenance still bathed 
in tears. 

“I knew that Mademoiselle de Oardoville was charming, 
and at your age it is so easy to fall in love,” continued 
Rodin; “I wished to spare you that misfortune, my dear 
prince, for your beautiful protectress passionately loves 
a handsome young man of this tow'm” 

. Upon these wmrcls, Bjalina suddenly pi’essed both hands 
to his heart, ^nsif he felt a piercing stab, uttered a cry of 
savage grief, tlire-w back his head, and fell fainting upon 
tliedi.'un. 

Rodin looked at him coldly for some seconds, and tlien 
said as hewent awniy, brushing liis old hat with his elbow' 
“ Cornel it wmrks — it works!” 


. CHAPTER XLV. 

THE COmSULTATIOm. 

' It IS night. It has just struck nine, it is the evening 
of that day on wiiicli Mademoiselle de Cardoville first 
found herself in presence of Djalma. l^lorine, pale, agi- 
tated, trembling, with a candle in her hand, laid Just eiv 
tered a bedroom, plainly but comfortably furnished. This 
]*oom was one of the apartments occupied by Motlier Bunch, 
in Adrienne’s house. They were situated on the ground 
floor, and had tw’o entrances. One opened on the garden, 
and the other on the courtyard. From this side came 
the persons who applied to him work-girl for succor; an 
ante-ciiamber in which they wanted, a paiior inwiiicli they 
w^oro received, constituted ]\lothor .Bunch’s ajairtments, 
along with the bedroom, wbi<;h Florine had jiik entered, 
looking about her with ananvirjus and alrirmed air, scarcely 
touching the carpet with the tips of her satin slioes, holding 
her hreatli, and listening at the least noise. 
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riaf'ii'ig tile rjiiiOle upon tlie cliiiunoj-pit'C'c^ glio toi^ik a 
!*:ipid s!!r\ev <>[ tho clianiberj and approached the inaliogaiiy 
lerh, 1 unijj«;!iivd l^y a welMlled bookcase. The key 
had been left in the drawers of this piece of furniture, and 
they were all tliree examined by Florine. They contained 
sliilerciit petitions from persons, in distress, and tarioiis 
ii=;res ill the girl’s handwriting. That wuis not what Florine 
■.•;;n.d:e(]. Three cardboard boxes were placed in pigeon “ 

!• ivies beneath the bookcase. These also were vainly ex- 
jiiored, and Florine, ’with a gesture of vexation, looked and 
listened anxiously; then, seeing a chest of drawers, she 
made therein a fresh and useless' search.. Near the foot of 

the bed was a little, door, leading to a dressing-room. 

Florine entered it, and looked — at first without success— 
into a large wardrobe, in which were suspended several 
black dresses, recently" made for Mother Bunch, by order 
of Mademoiselle de" Cardoville. ' -Perceiving, at the bottom 
of tills wardvobe, half hidden beneath a cloak, a very 
shabby little trunk, Florine ■ opened it hasti.ly, and found 
there, carefully folded up, the poor old ganneiits in which 
tlie work-girl laid been (.ilad . wiieii she first entered this 
opulent iiiansioii. 

Florine started-— u-ii involuntary e,motion contracted lier 
features; but considering that she had not liberty to in- 
dulge her feelings, but only to obey Eodiii’s implacable 
orders, she hastily closed both trunk and wardrobe, and 
leaving the dressing-room, returned into the bed-chamber. 
iVfter having again examined the writing-stand, a sudden 
idea occurred to her. Not content with once more search- 
ing the cardboard boxes, she drew out one of them from 
the pigeon-hole, hoping to find ivliat she sought behind 
the box: her first attempt failed, but tlie second was 
more successful. She found behind the middle box a copy- 
book of considerable tliickness. She started in surprise, 
for she had expected something else; yet she took the 
iiiaiiiiscript, opened it, and rapidly turned over the leaves.. 
After havi.ng perused several pages, she manifested her 
satisfaction, and seemed as if about to put the book in her 
pocket; but after a moment’s refliection, she replaced it 
where-' she had found it, arranged everything in order, took 
her candle,- and quitted the apartinent without being dis- 
covered— of -which, indeed, she had felt pretty sure, know- 
, ing that. Mother Bimcli would be occupied with Madeinoi- 
seile de Cardoville for some hours.-.- ' 
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The day after Elorine’s researches, Mother Buiicli, alone 
in her bedchamber, was seated in an armchair, close to a 
good fire. A thick carpet covered the floor; throngh the 
window-cnrtains could be seen the lawn of a large garden; 
the deep silence was only interrupted by the regular ticking 
of a clock, and the crackling of the wood. Her hands rest- 
i]ig on the arms of the chair, she gave way to a feeling of 
happiness, such as she had never so completely enjoyed 
since she took up her residence at the hotel. Eor her, 
accustomed so long to cruel privations, there was a kind 
of inexpressible charm in the calm silence of this retreat — 
in the cheerful aspect of the garden, and above all, in the 
consciousness that she was indebted for this comfortable 
position to tbe resignation and energy slie had displayed, 
in tlie thick of the'many severe trials wdiich now ended so 
happily. An old woman, with a mild and friendly counte- 
nance, who had been, by express desire of Adrienne, attached 
to the liunchback’s service, entered the room, and said to 
her: “ Mademoiselle, a young man wishes to speak to you on 
pressing business. He gives bis name as Agricola Baiuloin. ” 
At this name, Mother Bunch uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and joy, blushed slightly, rose and ran to the 
door which led to the parlor in wdiich was Agricola. 

‘MJodd morning, dear sister,” said the smith, cordially 
embracing the young girl, whose cheeks burned crimson 
beneath those fraternal kisses. 

‘‘Ah, me!” cried the seamstress on a sudden, as she 
looked anxionsly at Agricola; “what is that black band on 
your forehead? You have been wounded I” 

“ A mere nothing,” said the smith, “ really nothing. Do 
not think of it. I will tell you all about that presently. 
But first., I have things of importance to communicate. ” 
“Coine into my room, then; we shall be alone,” said 
Mother Bunch, as she went before Agricola. 

Notwithstanding the expression of uneasiness which 
was visible on the coiintenance of Agricola, he could not 
forbear smiling with pleasure as he entered the room, and 
looked around him. 

“Excellent, my poor sister! this is how I would always 
have you lodged. I recognize here the hand of Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville. What a heart! what a noble mind 1 
Dost know, she wrote to me the day before yesterday, to 
thank me for what I bad done for her, and sent me a gold 
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pin (very plain), wbicli sbe said I need not hesitate to 
accept, as it had no other value hut that of having been 
worn by her mother I You can’t tell how much I wjis 
affected by the delicacy of this gift!” 

nothing must astonish you from a heart like hers,” 
answered the hunchback. “But the wound — the wound?” 

“Presently, my good sister; I have so many things to tell 
you. Let us begin by what is most pressing, for I want 
you to give me some good advice in a very serious case. 
You know how much confidence I have in your excellent 
heart and judgment. And then, I have to ask of you a 
service — oh! a great service,” added the smith, in an 
earnest, and almost solemn tone, which astonished his 
hearer. “Let us begin with what is not personal to 
myself.” 

“ Speak quickly.” 

“ Since my mother went with Gabriel to tbe littk coun- 
try curacy he has obtained, and since my father lodges with 
Marshal Simon and the young ladies, I have resided, you 
know, with my mates, at M. Hardy’s factory, in the com- 
mon dweliing-house. Yow, this morning'— but first, I 
must tell you that M. Hardy, who has lately returned from 
a journey, is again absent for a few days on business. 
Tliis morning, then, at the hour of breakfast I remained at 
work a little after the last stroke of the bell ; I wuis leaving 
the workshop to go to our eating-room, when I saw enter- 
ing the courtyai’d, a lady who had just got out of a 
hackney-coach. I remarked that she was fair, though her 
veil was half down; she had a mild and pretty countenance, 
and her dress was that of a fashionable lady. Struck with 
her paleness, and her anxious, frightened air, I asked her 
if she wanted anything. ‘Sir,’ said she to me, in a 
trembling voice, and as with a great effort, ‘do you be- 
long to this factory?’ ‘Yes, inadame.’ M. Hardy is 
then in danger?’ she exclaimed. ‘M. Hardy, madame? 
He has not yet returned home.’ ‘What!’ she went on, ‘M. 
Hardy did not come hither yesterday evening? Was he 
not dangerously wounded by some of the machinery?’ 
As she said these words the poor young lady’s lips trem- 
bled, and I saw large tears standing in her eyes. ‘Thank 
Cb3d, madaine ! all this is entirely false,’ said I, ‘for M. Hardy 
has not returned, and indeed is only expected by to-morrow 
or the day after.’ ‘Y” on are quite sure that" he has not 
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returned? quite sure tliat be is not rcsLiiiied tlie 

pretty young lady, drying her eyes. 'Qiiitt- sure, iriadame; 
if M. Hardy were in danger, I slioold not be so quiet in 
talking to you about him.’ "Oh! thank God! thank 
God!’ cried the young lady. Then she expressed to me her 
gratitude, with so happy, so feeling an air, tliat I was cpiite 
tonclied by it. But suddenly, as if tlieii only she felt 
ashamed of the step she had taken, she let down her Yeil, 
left me precdpitately, went out of the courtyard, and got 
once more into the hackney coach that had brought her. 
I said to myself: ‘This is a lady who take§ great interest 
in M. Hardy, and has been alarmed by a liilse report.”’ 

“She loves him, doubtless,” said Mother Euiicli, iniieli 
moved, ‘‘and, in her anxiety, she perhaps committed an 
act of imprudence, in coming to inquire after him.” 

‘‘It is only too true. I saw her get into the coa(3li witii 
interest, for her emotion had infected me. The coacli 
started — and what did I see a few seconds after? A cab, 
which tlie young lady could not have perceived, for it had 
been hidden by an angle of the wall ; and, as it tiiriied 
round the corner, I disfciiiguislied perfectly a man seated 
!)j the driver’s.side, and making signs to him to take tlie 
same road as the hackney-coach.” 

“The poor young lady ^ was followed,” said Mother Biiiicii, 
anxiously. . 

“Ko doubt of it; so I instantly hastened after the coach, 
reached it, and through the blinds that were let down, I 
said to the young lady, while I kept ninniiig by tlie side 
of the coach-door: ‘Take care, madame; yon are followeil 
by a cab. ’ ” 

“ Weil, Agricolal and wbat did she answer?” 

“I heard her exclaim, ‘Great heaven!’ with an accent 
of despair. The coach continued its ooiirse. ■ The cab 
soon came up with me; I saw by the side ol; the driven*, a"' 
great, fat, ruddy man wlio, having watched me running 
after the coach, no doubt suspected sometliing, for he 
looked at me somewhat uneasily.” 

“And when does M. Hardy return?” asked the huiich- 
back. 

“To-morrow, or the day. after. ■ Now, my good sister, 
advise me. It is evident that this yonng‘'la(:'ly loves :^'L 
Haidy. She is probably married, tor slie looked so (-m- 

biUTassod when she spoke to me. and she uttered a er.v of 
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terror mi leuruiug that she was- followed. W'htdj sIkiII 1 
df/l I wished to ask advice of Father Simon, biu hu is 
so, very strict in such matters— and then a love ailtiir, at 
his age! while yon are so delicate and sensible, my good 
sister, that you will niiderstaiid it all.’’ 

The girl started, and smiled bitterly; Agricola did not 
perceive it, and thns coiitiniied: ‘SSo I said to myself, 
‘There is only Mother Bunch, wdio can give me good ad-' 
vice.’ Suppose M. Hardy returns tomioriwg. shall I tell 
him what has passed or not?” 

“Wait a moment,” cried the other, suddenly inter- 
riipting Agricola, and appearing to recollect something; 
“ when I went to St. Mary’s Convent, to ask for work of 
the superior, she proposed that 1 should be employed by 
the day, in a house "in wdiich I was to watch, or, in other 
words, to act a spy •” 

“ What a w'rtefili ' 

“And do you know,” said the girl, “-with whom I was to 
begin this odious trade? Why, witli a Madame de — Fre- 
mont, or de Bremont, T do not rememlier wliicli, a very 
religious woman, whose daugliter, a young married lady 
received visits a great deal too frequent (according to the 
superior) from a certain manufacturer.” 

“What do you say?” cried Agricola. “This inanii- 
factiirer must be r” 

“ M. Hardy. I had too many reasons to remember that 
name, when it *was pronounced by the superior. Since 
that day, so many other events hiive taken place, that I 
had almost forgotten the circumstance. But it is pro!)- 
able that this young lady is the one of whom I heard speak 
at the convent,” ■ 

“And what interest had the superior of the, convent to 
set a spy upon her?” asked the smith, 

“I do not know; but it is clear that the same interest 
scill exists, since the young lady was followed, and per- 
luips, at this hour, is disco verud and dishonored. Oh! it 
is dreadful!” Then, seeing Agricola start suddenly, Mother 
Biiiicli added; “What, then, is the matter?” 

“Yes— why not?” said the smith, speaking to himself ; 
“why may not all this be the work of the same hand? 
The superior of a convent may have, a private understand- 
mg with an abb6 — but, then,,. for what end?”.. . 

'','Exphun yoursellV- Agricola,”. said the girL .. 
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then— -where did you get your wound? Tell me that, \ 
L*on jure you.” 

>‘It is of my wound that l am just going to speak; for, 
in truth, the more 1 think of it, the more this adYenture 
of tlie young lady seems to connect itself with other facts.” 

‘‘How so?” 

“You must know that, for the last few clays, singular 
tilings are passing in the neighborhood of our factory. 
First, as we are in Lent, an ahbe from Paris (a tall, fine- 
'ooking man, they say) has come to preach in the little 
village of Villiers, which is only a quarter of a league from 
our works. The abbe has found occasion to slander and 
attack M. Hardy in his sermons.” 

“How is that?” 

“M. Hardy has printed certain rules wdth regard to our 
work, and the rights and benefits he graflts us. These 
rules are "followed by various maxims as noble as they are 
simple, with precepts of brotherly love such as all the 
world can understand, extracted from different philoso- 
phies and different religions. But because M. Hardy has 
chosen wluit is best in all religions, tbeaLb6 concludes that 
iVL Hardy lias no religion at all, and he has therefore not 
only attacked him for this in the pulpit, hut has denounced 
our factory as a center of perdition and damnable corrup- 
tion, because, on Sundays, instead of *going to listen to bis 
sermons, or to drink at a tavern, our comrades, wdth their 
wives and children, pass their time in cultivating their 
little gardens, in reading, singing in chorus, or daucing 
together in the common dwelling-house. The abbe has 
even gone so far as to say, tliat the neighborhood of such 
an assemblage of atheists, as he calls us, might draw dowui 
the anger of Heaven upon the country— that the hovering 
of cholera was much talked of, and that very possibly, 
thanks to our impious presence, the plague might fall 
upon all our neighborhood.” 

“But to tell such things to ignorant people,” exclaimed 
Mother Bun-ch, “is likely to excite them to fatal actions.” 
“ That is Just what the abbe vvai^its.” 

“ What do you tell me?” 

“ Tlie people of the environs, still more excited, no doubt, 
by other agitators, show themselves hostile to the work- 
men of our factory. Their hatred, or at least their envy 
has been turned to account. Seeing us live all together! 
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weli lodged, well warmed, and comfortably clad, active, gay, 
and laborious, tiieir jealousy has been embittered by the ser 
rnons, and by the secret man oeu vers of some depraved 
characters, who are known to be bad wmrkmeii, in tlie 
employment of M. Tripeaiid, our opposition. All this 
excitement is beginning to bear fruit; there have been 
already two or three hghts between us and our neighbors. 
It was in one of these skirmishes that I received a blow 
with a stone on my head.” 

‘‘Is it not serious, Agricola? are you quite sure?” said 
Mother Bunch, anxiously. 

■ “It is nothing at all, I tell you. But the enemies of M. 
Hardy have not confined themselves to preaching. They 
have brought into* play something far more dangerous.” 

“ What is that?” 

“I, and nearly all my comrades, did our part in the 
three Eevolutionary days of July; but we are not eager at 
present, for good reasons, to take up arms again. That is 
not everybody’s opinion; well, we do not blame others, but 
we have our own ideas; and Father Simon, who is as brave 
as his son, and as good a patriot as any one, approves and 
directs us. Noav, for some days past, 'we find all about tlie 
factory, in the garden, in the courts, printed papers to 
this effect: ‘You are selfish cowards; because chance has 
given you a good master, you remain indifferent to the mis- 
fortunes of your brothers, and to the means of fi^eeing 
them; material comforts have enervated your hearts.’ ” 

“Dear me, Agricola I what frightful perseverance in 
wickedness!” 

“Yes! and unfortunately these devices have their effect 
on some of our younger mates. As the appeal was, after 
all, to proud and generous sentiments, it has had some in- 
fluence. Already, seeds of division have showm themselves 
in our workshops, where, before, all were united as brothers. 
A secret agitation now reigns there. Cold suspicion takes 
the place, wdth some, of our accustomed cordiality. Eow, 
if 1 tell you that I am nearly sure these printed papers 
thrown over the walls of our factory, to raise these little 
sparks of discord among us, have been scattered about by the 
emissaries of tliissame preaching abbe — would it not seem 
from all this, taken in conjunction with what happened this 
morning to the young lady, that M. Hardy has of late 
numerous enemies?” 
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“ Like you, I tliiuk it very fea.r fill, Agricola, said the 
girl; ^Liud it is so serious, that M. Hardy alone can take 
a proper decision on tlie subject. As for what happened 
this morning to the young lady, it appears to me, tliat, 
immediately on M. Hardy’s return, you slionld ask for an 
interview vvith him, and,HioweYer delicate such a comiiiu- 
Tiication may be tell him, all tliat passed.” 

“ There is tlie difficulty. Shall I not seem as if wishing 
to pry into his secrets?” 

‘‘ If the young lady had not been followed, I should have 
shared your scruples. But she -was watched and is evi- 
dently in danger. It is therefore, in my opinion, yonr 
doty to warn M, Hardy. Suppose (which is not improb- 
able) that the lady is married; would it not be better, for a 
thousand reasons," that M. Hardy should know all?” 

“Yon are right, my good sister; I will follow your ad- 
vice. M. Hardy shall know everything. But now that 
we have spoken of others, I have to speak of myself — yes, 
of myself — for it concerns a matter, on wdiicli may depend 
tlie happiness of my whole life, ’’ added the smith, in a 
tone of seriousness, which struck his hearer. “ You know,” 
proceeded Agricola, after a moment’s silence, “that, from 
my childhood, I have never concealed anything from you 
— tliat I have told you everything — absolutely everything?” 

“I know it, Agrieola, I know it,” said the hunchback, 
stretching out her white and slender hand to the smith, 
who grasped it cordially, ami thus conthined: “When I 
say everything, I am not quite exact — for I have ahvays 
{‘oncealod from you my little love-affairs — because, though 
v/e may tell almost anything to a sister, there are subjects 
(if which tve ought not to speak to a good and virtuous 
girl, siicli as you are.” 

“I tliank you, Agricola. I had remarked this reserve 
on y(,)ur part,” observed the other, casting down her eyes, 
and. lieroioally repressing the grief she felt; “I thank yon.” 

“ But for the very reason, that I made it a duty never to 
sptnik to you of such love affairs, I said to myself, if ever 
it should happen that I have a serious passion-Yguch a love 
as maices one think of marriage— oh! then, Just as we tell 
our sister even before our father and mother, my good 
sister shall he the first to be informed of it.” 

“ You are very kind, Agricola.” 

“IV^ell, then! the serious passion has come at last. I am 
over head and ears in love, and I think of marriage.” 
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A t t'iiese words of Agricola, poor Mother 1 hi noli ftht 
herself for an iiistaiit paralyzed. It seeincil as i f idi her 
!:)io(.)d was suddenly frozen in her veins. For sonic seconds 
sfie tiiought she wars going to die. Her heart ceased to 
beat; she felt it, not breaking, but melting away to 
aotiiiiig. Then, the lirst blasting emotion over, like those 
martyrs wdio found, in the- very exeitemeiit of pain, tlie 
terrible power to siniie in the midvst of tortures, tlio un- 
fortunate girl found, in the fear of betraying the secret ol 
her fatal and ridiculous love, almost incredible enm'gy. 
Bhe raised her head, looked at the sinith calmly, almost 
serenely, and said to him in a firm voice; so, you 

truly love?^’ , ■ 

“That is to say, my good sister, that, for the last four 
days, I scarcely live at all— or live only upon tins passion.” 

“It is only since four days that you have been in love?” 

“Not more— but time has nothing to do with it.” 

“ Andiss//c very pretty?” 

“ Dark hair — tlio hgiiro of a nympli — ^fair as a lily — bltie 
eyes, as large as that — and as mild, as good, as your own.” 

“ You flatter rue, Agricola.” 

“No, 110 , it is Angela that I flatte.r— for that’s heriiame. 
What a pretty one I Is it not, my good Mother Bimeli?” 

“A charming name,” said tiie poor girl, contrasting bit- 
terly that graceful appellation with fier own nickname, 
wliich the thoughtless Agricola applied to lier witlioiit 
thinking of it. Then slie resumed, with fearful calinnessr 
“ Aiigvda? yes, it is a channing name!” 

“ Well, tlieu! iiiuigiue to 3 'uurself, that tlds name is not 
only suited to lier face, Imt to her heart. In a word, i be- 
lieve tier heart to he almost eipial to yours.” 

“Bhe has my eyes — she lias my lieart,” said Maitlier 
Buncln smiling. “It is singular, how like we are,” 

Agriccda; did. not perceive tlie irony of despair contained 
ill these worils. He J’esumed, with a tendmmcss as sincere 
as it was inexorable: “Do you think, my gooil girl, tiiat I 
e-oiild ever have fallen seriously in love witli any one, who 
had not in character, heart, and mind, much of you?” 

“Gome, brother,” said the girl, smiling — yes, the unfor- 
tunate creature had the strength to smile; ^Hiome, brothei, 
you are in a galiant vein to-day. Where did you make the 
acquaintance of this beautiful young person?” 

“ She is only the sister of one of niy mates. Her motiiei 
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is the head laundress in onr common dwelling, and as she 
.was in want of assistance, and we alwa^^s take in preference 
the relations of members of the association, Mrs. Bertin 
(that’s the mother’s name) sent for her daughter from 
Lille, where she had been stopping with one of her aunts, 
and, for the last five days, she has been in the laundry. 
The first evening I saw her, I passed three hours, after work 
was over, in talking with her and her mother and brother; 
and the next day, I felt that my heart was gone; the day 
after that, the feeling was only stronger — and now I am 
quite mad about her, and resolved on marriage — according 
as you shall decide. Do not be surprised at this ; every- 
thing depends upon you. I shall only ask my father and 
mother’s leave, after I have yours.” 

do not understand you. Agricola.” 

“You know the utter confidence I have in the incredible 
instinct of your heart. Many times, you have said to me: 
Ligiicola, love this person,^ love that person, have confi- 
dence in that other’ — and never yet were you deceived. 
Well! you must now render me the same service. You 
will asli: permission of Mademoiselle de Cardoville to absent 
yourself; I will take you to the factory: I have spoken of 
you to Mrs. Bertin and her daughter, as of a beloved 
sister; and, according to your impression at sight of 
Angela, I will declare myself or not. This may be child- 
ishness, or superstition, on my part; but I am so made.” 

“Be it so,” answered Mother Bunch, with heroic cour- 
age; “I will see Mademoiselle Angela; I will tell you what 
I think of her— and that, mind you, sincerely.” 

“I know it. When will you come?” 

“ I must ask Mademoiselle de Cardoville what day she 
can spare me. I will let you know.” 

“Thanks, my good sister!” said Agricola, warmly; then 
he added, with a smile: “Bring your best Judgment with 
you— your full-dress Judgment.” 

^ “ Do not make a Jek of it, brother,” said Mother Bunch, 
in a mild, sad voice; “it is a serious matter, for it concerns 
the liappiness of your whole life.” 

Wt this moment, a modest knock was heard at the door. 
“Come m,” said Mother Bunch. Florine appeared. 

“My mistress begs that you will come to her, if you are 
not engaged,” said Florine to Mother Bunch. 

riie latter rose, and, addressing the smith, said to him? 
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Please wait a moment, Agricola. I will ask Matleiiioi- 
seiie de Cardoville wliat day 1 can dispose of, and I will 
come and tell you.'’ So saying, the girl wmnt out, leaving 
Agricola with Florin e. 

should have much wished to pay my respects to 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville,” said Agricoia; ‘‘but 1 feared 
to intrude.” 

“My lady is not quite well, sir,” said Florine, “and 
receives no one to-day. I am sure, that as soon as she is 
better, she will be quite pleased to see you.” 

Here Mother Bunch returned, and said to iVgricola; “If 
you can come for me to-morrow, about three o’clock, so as 
not to lose the whole clay, \ve will go to the factory, and 
you can bring me back in the evening.” 

“Then, at three o’clock to-morrow, my good sister.” 

“At three, to-morrow, Agricola.” 


The evening of that same day, wdien all was quiet in tlie 
hotel, Mother Bunch, who had remained till ten o’clock 
with Mademoiselle de Cardoville, re-entered her bedcham' 
ber, locked the door after her, and finding herseif at 
length free and unrestrained, threw herself on her knees 
before a chair, and burst into tears. She wept long — 
very long. When her tears at length ceased to flow, slie 
dried her eyes, approached the writing-desk, drew out 
one of the boxes from the pigeon-hole, and, taking from 
tills hiding-place the manuscript which Florine had so 
rapidly glanced over the evening before, she wrote in it 
during a portion of the night.* 


OHAPTEE XLVI. 

MOTHEE bunch’s niAEY. 

We iiAvm said that the hunchback wu’ote during a por- 
tion of the night, in the book discovered the previous even- 
iiig by Florine, who had not ventured to take it away, 
until she had informed the persons who employed her of 
its contents, and nntil she had received their final orders 
on the subject. Let us explain the existence of this nianiu- 
script, before opening it to the reader. ' The day on which 
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J-Iotlier Biincli first beciime aware of lier love for Agricola, 
tlui first word of this, iiiainiscript had been written. Em- 
clowed with an essential!}' trusting character, yet always 
fe(Eng herself restrained by the dread of ridicule — a dread 
Avliich, in its painful exaggeration, \?as the work -girl’s only 
w’eakiiess — to wdiom could the unfortunate creature have 
confided the secret of that fatal passion, if not to paper— 
that mute confidant of timid and suffering souls, tliat 
patient friond, silent and cold, who, if it makes no reply to 
heartrending complaints, at least always listens, and never 
forgets? 

^ When her heart wuts overflowing wdth emotion, some- 
times mild and sad, sometimes harsh and bitter, the poor 
work -girl, finding a melancholy charm in these dumb and 
solitary outpourings of tbe soul, now clothed in the form 
of simple and touching poetry, and now in unaffected 
prose, had accustomed herself by degrees not to confine 
her confidences to what immediately related to Agricola, 
for though he might be mixed up vuth all her tliouglits’ 
other reflections, which the sight of beauty, of happy love 
of uiaternity, of wealth, of misfortune, called up within her,^ 
were so impressed wfitlr the influence of her. unfortunate 
personal position, that she would not even have dared to 
L omuiuiiieate them to him. Such, then, was tliis journal 
of^ a poor daiigliter of the people, weak, deformed, and 
iniseiable, hut endowed with an angelic soul, and a fine 
nitcllect, improved by reading, meditation, and solitude- 
pages fjuite niiknowm, which yet contained many deep 
nnd striking views, both as regards men and thiim’s, taken 
trom the peculiar standpoint in which fate liad placed 
this unfortunate creature. The following lines, here and 
there ahniptly interrnpted or stained with tears, accord- 
ing to^ tlie current of lier various emotions, on hearino’ 
of Agricola’s deep loveffor Angela, formed the last pao-w 
of tins journal: ^ 

''Fifiday, March 3ixl, 18^^ 

i _ spent the night without any painful dreams. This 
niormng ] rose with no sorrowful presentiment. I was 
tnilmancl tranquiU^^^^^^^^ He did not appear 

uie agitated* He was simple and, affectionate as he 
u ways IS, He spoke to me of events relating to M. Hardy, 
and iheii, without transition, without hesitation, he said 
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to me: "Tlie last four davs I haye been desperately in love. 
The seiitimeiit is so serious, that I think of mariiage. 
I have come to consult you about it.’ That was liow tliis 
overwhelming revelation was made- to me — ^naturally and 
corcliaiiy — I on one side of the hearth, and Agricola on the 
otlier, as if we had talked of in different things, ^^'^d yet 
no more is needed to break one’s heart. Some one enters, 
embraces you like a brother, sits down, talks — and then — 
Oh, Bierciful heaven! my hearh wanders. 


feel calmer novv. Courage, my poor heart, courage! 
Slioiild a day of misfortune again overwhelm me, I will 
read these lines written under the impression of the most 
cruel grief I can ever feel, and I will say to myself: ‘What 
is the present woe compared to that past My grief is 
indeed cruel! it is illegitimate, ridiculous, shameful; I 
should not dare to confess it, even to the most indulgent 
of mothers. Alas! there ai-e some fearful sorrows, which 
yet rightly make men shrug their shoulders in pity or con- 
tempt. Alas! these ime' forbidden misfortunes. Agricola 
has asked me to go to-morrow, to see this young girl to 
•whom he is so passionately attached, and whom he will 
marry, if the instinct of my heart should approve the mar- 
riage. This thought is the most painful of all those which 
have toi’tiired me, since lie so pitilessly announced this 
love. Pitilessly? No, Agricola — no, my brother — forgive 
me this unjust cry of pain! Is it that you know, can 
even suspect, that I love you better than you love, better 
than you can ever love, this charming creature? 

“‘Dark-haired — the figure of a nymph— fair as a lily— 
with blue eyes— as large as that — and almost as mild as 
your own.’ 

“That is the portrait he drew of her. Poor Agricola 1 
how would he have suffered, had he known that every one 
of his words was tearing my heart! Never did I so strongly 
feel the deep commiseration and tender pity, inspired by a 
good, affectionate being, who, in the sincerity of his igno- 
rance, gives you your ieath-wound with a smile. We do 
not blame him— no— we pity him to the full extent of the 
grief that he would feel on learning the pain he had caused 
us. It is strange ! but never did Agncola appear to m© 
more handsome than this morning. His manly counter 
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nancfi was slightly agitated, as he spoke of the tineasiness 
of that pretty yoneg lady. As I listened to him describing 
the agony of a woman who runs the risk of ruin for the 
man slm loves, I felt my heart heat violently, my hands 
ii-oro bnrning, a soft languor floated over me. Eidiculous 
i'olly! As if I had any right to feel thus! 


“ I remember that, while he spoke, I cast a rapid glance 
at the glass. I felt proud that I was so well dressed; he 
nad not even remarked it; but no matter— it seemed to 
me that my cap became me, that my hair shone finely, my 
gaze beamed mild — I found Agricola so handsome, that I 
iilmost began to think myself less ugly— no doubt, to ex- 
cuse myself in my own eyes for daring ’to love him. After 
all, what happened to-day would have happened one day 
or another ! Yes, that is consoling— like the thoughts that 
death is nothing, because it must comeat last — to those 
who are in love with life! I have been always preserved 
trom suicide— the last resource of the unfortunate, who 
prefer trusting m God to remaining among his creatures— 
In the sense of duty. One must not only think of self. 
And I reflected also — ‘God is good — always good — since 
the most wretched beings find opportunities for love and 
devotion.’ How is it that, I so weak and poor, liave alwav^ 

foiinc means to be helpful and useful to sOTie one? ^ 

1 Ms very day I felt tempted to make an end with life 
fi mother had no longer need of me. 

Its, but the unfortunate creatures whom Mademoiselle de 
Oardoville has commissioned me to watch over? but mv 

l^^s affectionately rl- 
pioaehed me with the tenacity of my suspicions in reganl 
to that man ? I am more than ever alarmed for her— 1 feel 

have Mtlfi^fh ‘ ’r <^a^iger~more than ever, I 

niLt Hve T Ill'll"® presence near her. Hence, 

1 must live. Live— to go to-morrow to see this girl, whom 
Agiicola passionately loves? Good heaven! why have I 
ahvays known grief, and never hate? There inust be a 
bitter p easure in hating. So many people hate t Pm-liSis 
girl— Angela, as he^ called her, when Im 

Sm » M nf A. I' 'idt? ‘■'“Il'i «» 

full of grace, with the ironical symbol of my 
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witcli’s deformity! Poor Agricola! poor brother ! goodness 
is sometimes as blind as malice, I see. Should I liate this 
yoniig girl? Why? Did she deprive me of the beauty 
which charms Agricoia? Gan 1 find fault with her for 
being beautiful? When I was not yet accustomed to the 
consequences of my ugliness, I asked myself, with bitter 
curiosity, why the Creator had endowed*^ his creatures so 
unequally. The habit of pain has allowed me to retiect 
calmly, and I have finished by persuading myself, tliut to 
beauty and ugliness are attached the two most iioljie emo - 
tions of the soul — admiration and compassion. Those 
who are like me admire beautiful persons — such as Angchi, 
such as Agricola— -and these in their turn feel a touch i'og 
pity for such as I am. Sometimes, in spite of one’s self, 
one has very foolish hopes. Because Agricola, from a feel- 
ing of propriety, had never spoken to me of his love 
aifairs, I sometimes persuaded myself that he had none— 
tliat he loved me, and that the fear of ridicule alone wjis 
with him, as with me, an obstacle in the way of confessing 
it. Yes, I have even made verses on that subject — and 
those, I think, not the worst I have written. 

“Mine is a singular position! If I love, I am ridiculous, 
if any love me, he is still more ridiculous. How did 1 
come so to forget that, as to have suffered and to suiler 
what I do? But blessed be that suifering, since it has not 
engendered hate — no; for I wdll not hate this girl — I will 
perform a sister’s part to the last; I will follow the guid- 
ance of my heart; 1 have the instinct of preserving others 
— my heart will lead and enlighten me. My only fear is, 
that I shall burst into tears when I see her, and not be iihie 
to conquer my emotion. Oh, then! what a revelation to 
Agricoia — a discovery of the mad love he has inspired! 
Oh, never! the day- in which he knew that, would be the 
last of my life. There would then be within me sometliing 
stronger than duty— the longing to escape from shame— 
tliat incurable shame, that burns me like a hot iron. Is'o, 
no; I will becalm. Besides, did I not jnst nowq wlien with 
him, bear courageously a terrible trial? I wdll be calm. 
My personal feelings must not darken the second-sight, 
BO clear for those I love. Oh I painful, painful task ! fi r 
the fear of yielding involuntarily to evil sentiments must 
not render me too indulgent toward this girl. I miglit 
compromise Agricola’s happiness, since my decision is tc 
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guide liis choice. Poor creature that I am ! How I de« 
ceive myaelf! Agricola asks my advice, because he thinks 
that I shall not have the melancholy courage to oppose his 
passion; or else he would say tome: matter— I love; 

and I- brave the future!’ 

‘^Biit theu, if my advice, if - the iiistiiicts of my heart, 
are not to guide him — if his resolution is taken beforehand 
—of what use will be to-monw’s painful mission? Of 
what use? To obey him. Did he not say — ‘Gome!’ In 
thinking of my devotion for him, how many times, in the 
secret depths of my heart, I have asked myself if the 
thought had ever occurred to him to love nie otlierwise 
than as a sister; if it had ever struck him, wdiat a devoted 
wife he would have in me ! And why should it have 
occurred to him? As long as he wished, as long as he 
may still wish, I have been, and I shall be, as devoted to 
him, as if I were his wife, sister, or mother. Why should 
he desire what he already possesses? 

“Married to him— oh, God! the dream is mad as 
ineffable. Are not such thoughts of celestial sweetness— 
which niclude all sentiments from sisterly to maternal love 
—forbidden to me, on pain of ridicule as distressing as if I 
wore dresses and ornaments, that my ugliness and deformity 
would render absurd? I wonder, if I were now pluno'ed 
into the most cruel distress, whether I should suffei^as 
much as I do, on hearing of Agricola’s intended marriage? 
Mould hunger, cold, or misery diminish this dreadful 
dolor or is it the dread pain that would make mo forget 
hungei’, cold, and misery? 

“No, no; this irony is bitter. It is not well in me to 
speak tluis. Wliy such deep grief? In what way have 
the affection, the esteem, the respect of Agricola, chano'ed 
toward me? I complain— but how would it be, kind 
heaven! if, as, alas! too often happens, I were beautiful 
loving, devoted, and be bad chosen another, less beautiful! 
kss loving, less devoted? Should I not be a tliousand 
times more unhappy ?^for then I might, I would have to 
blame bim— while now lean find no fault with him, for never 

impossible, because 

1 diculoiis. And had he wished it, could I .ever have had 
the seHisluiess to consent to it? I began to write the first 

these last, with my heart 
■went on, committing to 
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paper wliat I could have intrusted to no one, mj soul grew 
caliTi, till resignation came — Ilesignation, my clioseii saint, 
who, smiling through her tears, suffers and loves, but 
hopes — iiever!'^ 


These words w’ere the last in the journal. It was clear, 
from tlie blots of abundant tears, that the unfortunate 
creature had often paused to weep. 

In truth, worn out by so many emotions, Mother Bunch, 
late in the night, had replaced the book behind the card- 
board box, not that she thought it safer there than else- 
where (she liad no suspicion of the slightest need for such 
precaution), but because it was more out of the way there 
tliaiU in any of tlie drawers, which slie frequently opened 
in presence of other people. Determined to perform her 
courageous promise, and worthily accomplish her task to 
tlie end, she w'aited the next day for Agricola, and firm in 
■lier heroic resolution, went with tlie smitli to M.. Hardy’s 
factory. Eiorine, informed of her de}»arture, Imt detained 
a portion of the day in attendance on Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, preferred waiting for night to perform the new 
orders she had asked and received, since she had commiiui- 
catod liy letter the contents of Motlier Buncli’s Journal. 
Certain not to be surprised, slie entered the work-girl’s 
cliamber, as soon as tlie night was come. 

Knowing tlie place where she should find the manuscript, 
she went straigiit to the desk, took out the box, and tiien, 
drawing from her pocket a sealed letter, prepared to leave 
it in the phice of the manuscript, which she was to (arnwy 
away with her. So doing, she trembled so much, that she 
was obliged to sup|)ort h(4i*self an instant by the table. 
Every good sentiment was not extinct in Elorine’s heart; 
she obeyed passively the oialers she received, but she felt 
painfully Iiow liorrible and infamous was her conduct. If 
only herself had been concerned, she would no doubt Iiavo 
had the courage to risk ail, rather than submit to this 
odious despotism; but uiifortunate|ys it was not so, and her 
ruin would have caused the morl^JT^Aespair of another per» 
son whom she loved better than Bfe iteelf . She resigned 
herself, therefore, not without cruel anguish, J;o abominable 
treachery- 
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hikI this was particiihuiy the case with regard to the ab- 
straction of the journal, she foresaw vaguely, that the siib- 
sfcitutiou of this 'sealed letter for the manuscript would have 
fatal consequences for Mother Bunch, for she remembered 
Kodin’s declaration, that “it was time to finish with the 
young seamstress.” 

What did he mean by those words? Hovr would the 
kdter that she was charged to put in the place of the diary 
contribute to bring about this result? She did not know — 
but she understood that the clear-sighted devotion of the 
hunchback justly alarmed the enemies of Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, and that she (Florine) herself daily risked hav- 
ing her perfidy detected by the young needlewoman. This 
last fear put an end to the hesitations of Florine; she placed 
the letter behind the box, and, hiding the manuscript 
under her apron, cautiously withdrew from the chamber. 


OHAPTEE XLVII. 

THE niAKY C0NTI5TUED. 

Eeturned into her own room, some hours after she had 
concealed there the manuscript abstracted from Mother 
BunclFs apartment, Florine yielded to her curiosity, and 
determined to look through it. She soon felt a growing 
interest, an involuntary emotion, as she read more of these 
private thoughts of the young seamstress. Among many 
pieces of verso, which all breathed a passionate love for 
Agricola— a love so deep, simple, and sincere, that Florine 
was touched by it, and forgot the author’s deformity— 
among many pieces of verse, we say, were divers other frag- 
ments, thoughts, and narratives, relating to a variety of 
facts. We shall quote some of them, in order to explaii? 
the profound impression that their perusal made upon 
Florine. 

Fragments- from the Diary. 

“This is my birthday. Until this evening, I had cber 
ished a foolish hope. Yesterday, I went down to Mrs 
Baudoin’s, to dress a little wound she had on her le<^, 
When I entered the room, Agricola was there. No doub^ 
he was talking of me to his mother, for they stopped 
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wlien I can.e in, and exchanged a meaning smile. In 
passing by the drawers, I saw a paste-board box, with a 
pinciishion-Iid, and I fAt myself blushing with joy, as I 
thought this little present was destined for me, but I pre- 
tended not to see it. While I was on my knees before his 
mother, Agricola went out. I remarked, that he took the 
little box with him. NeYor has Mrs. Baudoin been more 
tender and motherly than she was that mprning. It 
appeared to me that she went to -bed earlier than usual. 
‘It is to send me away sooner,’ said I to myself, ‘that I 
may enjoy the surprise Agricola has prepared for me.’ How 
my heart beat, as I ran fast, very fast, up to my closet ! I 
stopped a moment before opening the door, that my happi- 
ness might last the longer. At last I entered the room, 
my eyes swimming with tears of joy. I looked upon my 
table, my chair, my bed— there was nothing. The little 
box was not to be found. My heart sank within me. Then 
I said to myself: ‘It will be to-morrow — this is only the 
eve of my birthday.’ The day is gone. Evening is come. 
Nothing. The pretty box was not for me. It had a pin- 
cushion-cover. It was only suited for a woman. To whom 
has Agricola given it? 

“Isuft'er a good deal just now. It was a childish idea 
that I connected with x4.gricola’s wishing me many happy 
returns of the day. I am ashamed to confess it; but it 
might have proved to me, that he has not forgotten I 
have another name besides that of Mother Bunch, wliich 
they always apply .to me. My susceptibility on this head 
is unfortunately so stubborn, that I cannot help feeling a 
momentary pang of mingled shame and sorrow, every time 
that I am called by that fairy-tale name, and yet I have had 
no other from infancy. It is for that very reason that I 
should have been so happy if Agricola had taken this oppor- 
tunity to call me for once by my own humble name — ^Mag- 
dalen. Happily, he will never know these wishes and 
regrets!” 

Deeper and deeper touched by this page of simple grief, 
Floriiie turned over several leaves, and continued: 

“I have just been to the funeral of poor little Victorina 
Herbin, our neighbor. Her father, a journeyman iiphol- 
stei^r, is gone to work by the month, far from Paris. She 
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died at nineteen, witliont a relation nioar her. Her agony 
was not long. The good woman who atteTided her to" the 
last, told ns that she only pronounced Hieae words: ‘At 
last, oh, at last!’ and that with an air of action, added 
the nurse. Dear child! she lijid become so pitifiil. At 
hfteen, she was a rosebud — so pretty, so fresli-loohing, with 
her light hair as soft as silk; but slic wasted away by 
degrees— her trade of renovating mattresses killed her. ^ "Sh'e 
was slowly poisoned by the emanations from , the -wool.-'^' 
They were all the worse that she worked almost entirely 
for the poor, who have cheap stuff to lie upon. 

^ “She had the courage of a lion, and an angel’s resi^ni- 
tion. She alwaiyssaid to me, in her low, faint voice, broken 
by a dry and frequent cough: ‘I liave not long to live, 
breathing, as I do, lime and vitriol all day long. I spit 
blood, and have spasms that make me faint."’ 

“‘Why not change your trade?’ have I said to her. 

^ “‘Where will I find the time to make another appren- 
ticesliip?’ she would answer; ‘and it is now too late. I 
feel that I m\ done for. It is mArivy fault f added the good 
creature, ‘for I did 'not choose my employment. My farther 
would have it so; luckily he can dowvithoiit me. And 
then, you see, when one is^dead, one cares for nothing, and 
has no fear of “ slop w'ages. ” ’ 

“ Victoriiie uttered that sad, common phrase very sin- 
cerely, and with a sort of satisfaction. Therefore she died 
repeating: ‘At last!’ ’ 


In the Rmlie PopulaiTe^ a workingman’s organ, are tke follow- 
ing particulars : 

‘‘ Carding Mattresses.-— The dust which flies out of the wool makes 
carding destructive to health in any case, but trade adulterations 
enhance the danger. In sticking sheep, the skin gets blood^spotted; 
It has to be bleached to make it saleable. Lime is the main wliitener 
and some of it clings to the wool after the process. The dresser 
(temale, most often), breathes in the fine dust, and, by lung and 
other complaints, is far from seldom deplorably situated; the maior- 
ity sicken of it and give up the trade, while those who Iveep to it at 
the very least, safer with a catarrh or asthma that torments them 
until death. , 

, % very best is not pure. Yon can iudee 

whattlie inferior quality IS, from the work-girls calling mtrioi Jmir 

of clippings from goats and swine, washed in 
itriol, boiled in dyes, etc., to burn and disguise sucli foreign bodies 

The *®r’ worth picking 

out. The dust rising Vben a mass of this is beaten, makes as many 
ravages as the lime-wool.” ' 
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i:s painful to tliink tliat tlie labor by wbiC3li the poor 
mau i‘ur.ns his daily bread-, often becomes a long suicide! I 
said tliis th.e otlier day to Agrit?o]a; he answered me, tliat 
there were many other fatal employments; 'tliose who pre- 
pare acpiafortis, wddte lead, or minium, for instance, are 
sure to take incurable maladies of ■which they die. 

“^J3o you know,’ added. Agricola, ‘what they say when 
they start for those fatal works? Why, are going to 
the slaughter-house.^’ ’ ” 

That made me tremble with its terrible truth. 

'‘‘And all this takes place in our day,’ said I to him, 
with an aching heart; ‘and it is well-known. And, out of 
so many of the rich and powerful, no one thinks of the 
mortality •which decimates his brothers, thus forced to eat 
liomiciclal bread!’ 

'“ Wliat can you expect, my poor sister?’ answmred 
Agricola. ‘ When men are to be incorporated, tluit they 
may get killed in war, all pains are taken with them. 
■But when they are to be organized, so as to live in peace, 
no one cares about it, except M. Hardy, my master. 
People say, “Fooli! hunger, misery, and sutfering of tlie 
laboring classes — what As tliat to us? that is not politics.” 
They are wrong, ^ added Agricola; ‘it is more than" 

PO,LITICS.’ " ' 

“As Yictoriue had not left anything to pay for the 
church service, there was ordy the presentation of the 
body under the porch; for tiiere is not even a plain mass 
for the poor. Besides, as they could not give eighteen 
francs to the curai-e, no priest accompanied the pauper’s 
coffin to tlie cotnmon grave. If funerals, thus abridged 
and cut short, arc sufficient in a religions point of view, 
why invent other and longer forms? Is it from cupidity? 
If, on the other hand, they are not sufficient, why make 
the poor man the only victim of this insufficiency? But 
why trouble ourselves about the pomp, the incense, the 
chants, of wliich they are either too sparing or too 
liberal? Of what use? and for what purpose? They 
are vain, terrestrial things, for which the soul recks 
nothing, wdien, radiant, it ascends toward its Creator. 
Yesterday, Agricola made me read an article in a ne'ws- 
paper, in which violent blame and bitter irony are by turns 
employed, to attack what they call the baneful tendencies 
of some of the lower orders, to improve themseiveB, to write, 
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to read the poets and sometimes to make verses. Materiai 
enjoyments are forbidden ns by poverty. Is it humane to 
reproach ns for seeking the enjoyments of the mind? 
What harm can it do any one if every evening after a 
day’s toil, remote from pleasure, I amuse myself 
unknown to all, in inaking a few verses, or in wn-iting in 
this journal the good or bad impressions 1 have received? 
Is Agricola the worse workman, because, on returning 
home to his mother, he employs Sunday in composing some 
of those popular songs, which glorify the fruitful labors of 
the artisan, and say to all, Ho^je and Irotherhoodf Does 
he not make a more worthy use of his time than if he 
spent it in a tavern? Ah! those who blame us for these 
innocent and noble diversions, which relieve our painful 
toils and sufferings, deceive themselves wdien they think, 
that, in proportion as the intellect is raised and refined, 
it is more difficult to bear with privations and misery, and 
that so the irritation increases against the luckier few. 

“ Admitting even this to be the case — and it is not so — 
is it not better to have an intelligent, enlightened enemy, 
to whose heart and reason you may address yourself, than a 
stupid, ferocious, implacable foe? But no; enmities dis- 
appear as the mind becomes enlightened, and the horizon 
of compassion extends itself . We thus learn to understand 
moral afflictions. We discover that the rich also have to 
suffer intense pains, and that brotherhood in misfortune is 
already a link of spnpathy. Alas! they also have to 
mourn bitterly for idolized children, beloved mistresses, 
reverend mothers; with them, also, especially among the 
women, there are, in the height of luxury and grandeur, 
many broken hearts, many suffering souls, many tears shed 
in secret. Let them not be alarmed. By becoming their 
equals in intelligence, the people will learn to pity -the 
rich, if good and unhappy— and to pity them still more if 
rejoicing in wickedness. 

“What happiness! what a joyful day! I am giddy with 
delight. Oh, truly, man is good, humane, charitable. 
Oh, yes! the Creator has implanted within him every gen- 
erous instinct — and, unless he be a monstrous, exception, 
he never does evil willingly. Here iswhat I saw just now. 
I will not wait for the evening to write it down, for my 
heart would, as it were, have time to cool, j had gone to 
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carry home some work that was wanted in a hurry, I was 
passing the Place dii Temple. A feiv steps from me I saw 
a child, about twelve years old at most, with bare head and 
feet, in spite of the severe weather, dressed in a shabby, 
ragged smock-frock and trousers, leading by the bridle a 
large cart-horse, with his harness still on. From time to 
time the horse stopped short and refused to advance. Tlie 
child, who had no whip, tugged in vain at the bridle. 
The horse remained motionless. Then the poor little 
fellow cried out, ^Oli dear! Oh dear!’ and began to weep 
bitterly, looking round him as if to implore the assistance 
of the passers-by. His dear little face was impressed with 
so heart-piercing a sorrow, that, without reflecting, I 
made an attempt at wdiich I can no^v only smile, I must 
have presented so grotesque a figure. I am horribly afraid 
of horses, and I am still more afraid of ^exposing myself to 
public gaze. FTevertheless, I took courage, and, having an 
umbrella in my hand, I approached the horse, and with tlm 
impetuosity of an ant that strives to move a large stone 
with a little piece of straw, I struck with all my strength 
on the crup of the rebellions animal. ‘Oh, tlianks, my 
good lady!’ exclaimed the child, drying his eyes; ‘hit him 
again, if you please. Perhaps he will get up.’ 

“I began again, heroically; hut, alas! either from ob- 
stinacy or laziness, the horse bent his knees, and stretched 
himself out upon the ground; then, getting entangled 
with his harness, he tore it, and broke his great wooden 
collar. I had drawn back quickly, for fear of receiving a 
kick. Upon this new disaster, the child could only throw 
himself on his knees in the middle of the street, clasping his 
hands and sobbing, and exclaiming in a voice of despair, 
‘Help! help!’ 

“The call was heard; several of the passers-by gathered 
round, and a more efBcaicous correction than mine was 
administered to the restive horse, who rose in a vile state, 
and without harness. 

“‘My master will beat me,’ cried the poor child, as his 
tears redoubled; ‘I am already two hours after time, for 
the horse would not go, and now he has broken his harness. 
My master will beat me, and turn me away. Oh dear ! 
what will become of me^ I have no father nor mother.’ 

“ At these words, uttered with a heartrending accent, a 
-worthy old clothes-dealer of the Temple, who was among 
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ilic spectators, exclaimed, witli a Iviiuily father nor 

mother! Do not grieve so, m 3 ’ poor little fellow, the Tem- 
ple can supply everything. We wall meiid the harness, 
and, if my gossips are like me, yon shall not go awmy bare- 
headed or barefooted in such weather as this.’ 

''Tins proposition was greeted with acclamation; they 
led away both horse and child; some were occupied iii 
mending the harness, then one supplied a cap, another a 
pair of stockings, another -some shoes, and another a good 
jacket; in a quarter of an hour the cdiild was wuirmly clad, 
the harness repaired, and a tall lad of eighteen, brandishing 
a whip, which he cracked close to the horse’s ears, by wary 
of warning, said to the little hoy, who, gazing first at his 
new' clothes, and then at the good woiiian, believed himself 
the hero of a fairy-tale: ‘W'here does your governor live, 
little ’on?’ 

"'On the Quai du*Catial-Saint-Martin, sir,’ answered he, 
in a voice tremhling wdtli Joy. 

'"Very good,’ said the young man, 'I will help you take 
home the horse, who wdll go well enougli wdtli me, and I 
vdll tell the master tliat the delay was no fault of your’n. 
A halky horse ought not to he trusted to a child of your 
ago. ’ s 

" At the moment of setting out, the poor little fellow 
said timidly to the good dame, as he took olf his cap to her 
'Will you let me kiss you, ma’am 
"His eyes w^ere full of tears of ’ gratitude. There wms 
heart in tliat cjhild. This scene of popular charity gave 
mo delightful emotions. As long as I could, I followed 
with my eyes the tall young man and tlie child, who now 
could hardiy keep up, with the pace of the horse, rendered 
suddenly docile by fear of the whip. 

“ Yes! 1 repeat it wdth pride; man is naturally good and 
helpful. Nothing could have been more spontaneous than 
this movement of pity and tenderness in the crowd, when 
the poor little fellow^ exclaimed, 'What will become of me? 
I have no father or mother!’ 

‘"Unfortunate child!’ said I to myself. 'No father nor 
mother. In the hands of a brutal master, who hardly 
covers him with a few rags, and ill-treats him into the bar- 
gain. ^ Sleeping, no doubt, in the corner of a stable. Poor 
little fellow! and yet so mild and good, in spite of niisery 
and misfortune. I saw it-^lie was even more grateful 
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than pleased at tlie service done him. But perhaps this 
good iiatiirai disposition, abandoned without support oi^ 
connsrd, or help, and exasperated by bad treatmciiit, may 
become (dianged and embittered — and then will come tlie 
age of tlie passions — the bad temptations 

>'Oh! in the deserted poor, virtue is double saintly and 
respe(3tablel” 

This morning, after having (as usual) gently reproached 
me for not going to mass, Agricola’s inotlier said to me 
these words, so touching in her simple and believing inoiith : 
djiickily, I pray for you and myself too, my poor girl; the 
good God will hear me, and you wdll only go, I hope, to 
pnrgatoryd / 

Good mother, angelic soul ! she spoke those words in so 
grave and mild a tone, with so strong a faith in the happy 
result of her pious intercession, that I felt my eyes become 
moist, and I threw myself on her neck, as sincerely grate- 
ful as if I had believed in purgatory. This day has been a 
lucky one for me. I hope I have found w'ork, wdiicli luck 
*T shall owe to a young person full of heart and goodness. 
She is to take me to-morrow to St. Mary’s Convent, wdiere 
she thinks she can find me employment.” 

Florine, already much moved by the reading, started at 
this passage in -which Mother Bunch alluded to her, here 
she continued as follows: 

Never shall I forget w^ith what touching interest, what 
delicate benevolence, this handsome young girl received 
me, sc poor, and so unfortunate. It does not astonish me, 
for she is attached to the person of Mademoiselle de 
Gardoville. She must be worthy to reside with Agricola’s 
benefactress. It will always be dear and pleasant to me 
to remember her name. It is graceful and pretty as her 
face; it is Florine. I am nothing, I have notliing— but if 
tlie fervent prayers of a grateful heart might be heard, 
Mademoiselle Florine ’would he happy, very happy. Alas! 
I am reduced to say prayers for her— -only prayers— for I 
can do nothing but remember and love lierj” 

These lines, expressing so simply the sincere gratitude 
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of the hunchback, gave the last blow to Moriiie’s hesita^ 
turns. She could no longer resist the generous temptation 
she felt. As she read these last fragments of the journal, 
her affection and respect for Mother Bunch made new 
progress. More than ever she felt how infamous it was 
m her to expose to sarcasms and contempt the most secret 
thoughts of this unfortunate creature. Happily, good is 
often as contagious as evil. Blectrilied by all that was 
warm, noble, and magnanimous in the pages she had just 
read, Fiorine bathed her failing virtue in that pure and 
vivifying source, and, yielding at last to one of those good 
impulses which sometimes carried her away, she left the 
room with the manuscript in her hand, determined, if 
Mothei Bunch had not yet returned,, to replace it— resolved 
to tell Rodin that, this second time, her search for the 
journal had been vain, the seamstress having no doubt dis- 
covered the first attempt. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 

THE DISCOVERYc 

A LITTLE while before Fiorine made up her mind to 
atone for her shameful breach of confidence, Mother Buiich 
had returned from tlie factory, after accomplishing to. the 
end her painful ttisk. After a long interview with Angela, 
struck, like Agricola, with the ingenuous grace, sense, 
ztiid goodness, with which the young girl was endowed, 
Mother Bunch had the courageous frankness to advise tfie 
smith into this marriage. The following scene took place 
while Fiorine, still occupied in reading the journal, had 
not yet taken the praiseworthy resolution of replacing it. 
It was ten o’clock at night. The work -girl, returned to 
Oardoviile House, had just entered her chamber. Worn 
out by so many emotions, she had thro wii herself into a 
chair. The deepest silence reigned in the house. It was 
now and then interrupted by the soughing of a high wind, 
which raged without and shook the trees in the garden. A 
single candle lighted the room, which was papered with 
dark green. That peculiar tint, and the hunchback’s black 
dress, increased her apparent paleness. Seated in an arm- 
chair by the side of the fire, with her head resting upon her 
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bosom, lier hands crossed upon her knees, the work-girPs 
ooiinteiiance was melancholy and resigned; on it was 
visible the austere satisfaction which is felt by the con- 
sciousness of a duty Avell performed. 

Like all those who, brought up in the merciless school 
of misfortune, no longer exaggerate the sentiment of sor- 
row, too familiar and assiduous a guest to be treated as a 
stranger, Mother Bunch was incapable of long yielding to 
idle regrets and vain despair, with regard to Avhat was 
already past. Beyond doubt, the blow" had been sudden, 
dreadful; doubtless it must leave a long and painful remem- 
brance in the sufferer’s soul; but it Avas soon to pass, as it 
were, into that chronic state of pain-durance, which had 
become almost an integral part of her life. And then this 
noble creature, so indulgent to fate, found still some con- 
solations in the intensity of her bitter pain. She had been 
deeply touched by the marks of a Section shoAvn her by 
Angela, Agricola’s intended; and she had felt a species of 
pride of the heart, in perceiving Avith Avhat blind confi- 
dence, Avith what ineffable joy, the smith accepted the 
favorable presentiments Avhich seemed to consecrate Iris 
happiness. Mother Bunch also said to herself: “At least, 
henceforth I shalhaiot be agitated by hopes, or ratlrer by 
suppositions as ridiculous as they were senseless. Agric- 
ola’s marriage puts a term to all the miserable reveries of 
my poor head.” 

Finally, she found a real and deep consofetion in the cer- 
tainty that she had been able to go through this terrible 
trial, and conceal from Agricola the love she felt for hiin. 
We know how formidable to this unfortunate being were 
those ideas of ridicule and shame, Avhich she believed Avoiild 
attach to the discovery of her mad passion. After having 
remained for some time absorbed in thought, Mother 
Bunch rose, and advanced slowly toward the desk. 

“■ My only recompense,” said she, as she prepared the 
materials for Avriting, “ vyill he to entrust the mute wit- 
ness of ftiy pains Avith this ncAV grief. I shall at least have 
kept the promise that I made to myself. Believing, from 
the bottom of my soul, that this girl is able to make Agrie- 
ola happy, I told him so Avith the utmost sincerity/ One 
day, a long time hence, Avhen I shall read over these pages, 
I shall perhaps find ir. that a compensation for all that I 
.now suffer.” 
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So she drew the box from tlie pigeon-bole. Not 

nndi!jg"her manuscript, sbe' uttered a cry of surprise; but 
wliat was her alarm, when she perceived a letter to lier 
address in the place of the journal! She became deadly 
pale; her knees trembled; she almost fainted away. But 
lier increasing terror gave her a fictitious energy, and she 
had tlie strength to break the seal. A bank-note for five 
hundred francs fell from the letter on the table, and Mother 
Ihincli read as follows: 

Mademoiselle: There is something so original and 
amusing in reading in your memoirs the story of your love 
fur Agvioola, that "it is impossible to resist the pleasure of 
acquainting him with the extent of it, of W'hich he is 
doubtless ignorant, but to which he cannot fail to show 
himself sensible. Advantage will betaken to fonvard it 
to a multitude of other persons wdio might, perhaps, other- 
wise be nufortunately deprived of the amusing contents of 
your diary. Should copies and extracts not be sufficient, 
we will have it printed, as one cannot too much diffuse 
such things. Some will iveep — others will laugh — what 
appears superb to one set of people, will seem ridiculous 
to another; such is life — but your journal wall surely make 
a great sensation. As you are capable of wishing to avoid 
your triumph, and as you /were only covered Avith rags 
when yon were received out of charity into this bouse, 
whore yon wish io figure as the great lady, ivliich does not 
suit your s]ta2E for more reasons than one, wm enclose in 
the present five hundred francs to pay for your day-book, 
and ]u’event your being Avithout resources, in case yon 
should be modest enough to shrink from the congTatula,- 
tious Avhieh await you, certain to overwhelm you liy 
to-morrow, for, at this hour, your journal is already in 
circulation. 

One of your brethren, 

“A EEAL MoTHEII BuNCHA' 

The vulgar, mocking, and insolent tone of this letter, 
winch Avas purposely written in the character of a jealous 
lackey, dissatisfied with the admission of the unfortunate 
creature into the house, had been calculated wnth infernal 
skill, and was sure to produce the effect intended. 

^ Oil, good heaven!” Avere the only words the unfortunate 
girl could pronounce, in her stupor and alarm. 
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How, if we remember in wliut passionate terms sbe liiul 
expressed lier love for her adopted brother, if we recall 
many passages of this manuscript, in wliicli she revealed 
the paiiifiil wounds often inflicted on her by Agricola with- 
out knowing it, and if we consider how great was her terror 
of ridicule, we shall understand her mad despair on reading 
tills infamous letter. Mother Bunch did not think for a 
momepit of all the noble words and toiiclung narratives 
coMtained in her Journal. Tlie one horrible idea wliicli 
iveighed down the troubled spirit of the unfortunate 
creabure, was, that on the morrow Agricola, Mademoiselle 
de Oardoville, and an insolent and mocking crowd, would 
be informed of this ridiculous love, whicli would, she imag- 
ined crush her Avith shame and confusion. This new blow 
was so stunning, that the recipient staggered a moment be- 
neath the unexpected shock. For^some minutes, she 
remained completely, inert and helpless; then, upon reflec- 
tion, she suddenly felt conscious of a terrible necessity. 

This hospitable mansion, -where she liad fouirl a sure 
refuge after so many misfortunes, must be left forever. 
The trembling timidity and sensitive delicacy of the pooj’ 
creature did -not permit her to remain a minute more iu this 
dwelling, where the most secret recesses of her soul had lunm 
laid open, profaned, and exposed no donbt to sarcasm and 
contempt. She did not think of demanding Justice ami re- 
venge from Mademoiselle de Oardoville. To cause a fernum i: 
of trouble and irritation in this house, at the moment of 
quitting it, would have appeared to her ingratitude towaial 
her benefactress. Sbe did not seek to diseover the author 
or the motive of this odious robbery and insulting letter. 
Why slionld she, resolved, as she was, to fly ffom the 
humiliations with winch she was threatened'*? Slie had 
a vague notion (as indeed was iiicended), that this infamy 
miglit be the work of some of the servants, jealous of the 
affectionate deference slmwnher by Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville— -and this thought filled her with despair. Those 
pages — so painfully conlidential, which she would not have 
ventured to impart to tlm most tender and indulgent 
mother, because, written as it were with her heart’s blood, 
they painted with too cruel a fidelity the thousand secret 
woirnds of her soul — those pages were to serve, perhaps 
served even now, for the jest and laugliingstock of the 
lackeys of tlie rnaiision. • 
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The money \viiioh accompanied this letter, and the in. 
silting way in which it was offered, rather tended to coii' 
firm her suspicions. It was intended that the fear of misery 
should not be the obstacle of her leaving the house. The 
work-giiTs' resolution was soon taken, with that calm and 
firm resignation which was familiar to her. She rose, 
with somewhat bright and haggard eyes, but without a 
tear in tliem. Since the day before, she had wept too 
much. With a trembling, icy hand, she wrote these words 
on a paper, which she left by the side of the bank-note: 

“May Mademoiselle de Cardoville be blessed for all that 
she has done for me, and forgive me for having left her 
house, where I can remain no longer.” 

Haviim written this, Mother Bunch threw into th^ 
fire the infamous letter, which seemed to burn her hands. 
Then, taking a last look at her chamber, furnished so com- 
fortably, she shuddered involuntarily as she thought of the 
misery 'that awaited her — a misery more frightful than that 
of whicli she had already been the victim, for, Agricola’s 
mother had departed with Gabriel, and the unfortunate 
girl could no longer, as formerly, be consoled in her distress 
by the almost maternal affection of Dagobert’s wife. To 
live alone— quite alone — with the thought that her fatal 
passion for Agricola was laughed at by everybody, perhaps 
even by himself — such were the future prospects- of the 
hiiuehback. This future terrified her — a dark desire 
crossed her mind — she shuddered, and an expression of 
bitter joy contracted her features. Eesolved to go, she 
made some steps toward the door, when, in passing before 
the fireplace, she saw her own image in the glass, pale as 
<leath, rmd clothed in black; then it struck her that she 
^vore a dress which did not belong to her, and she remem- 
bered a passage in the letter, which alluded to the rags she 
had on before she entered that house. “True!” said she, 
with a heart-breaking smile, as she looked at her black 
garments; “they would call me a thief.” 

And, taking her candle, she entered the little dressing- 
room, and put on again the poor, old clothes, which slie 
had preserved as a sort of pious remembrance of her mis- 
fortunes. Only at this instant did her tears flow abun- 
dantly. She wept--not in sorrow at resuming th§ garb of 
misery, but in gratitude; for all the comforts around lier, 
to which she was about to bid an eternal adieu, recalled to 
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her mind at every step the delicacy and goodness of Made- 
moiselle de Oardoville: therefore, yielding to an almost 
iiiYohintary impalse, after she had put on her poor, old 
clothes, siie fell on lier knees in the middle of the room, 
and, addressing herself in thought to Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, she exclaimed, in a voice broken by conviilsive 
sobs: '‘Adieu! oh, forever, adieu! You, that*' deigned to 
call me friend — and sister!” 

Suddenly, she rose in alarm; she heard steps in the cor- 
ridor, which led from the garden to one of the doors of lier 
apartment, the other door opening into the parlor. It was 
Florine, who (alas! too late) was bringing back the manu- 
script. Alarmed at this noise of footsteps, and believing 
herself already the laughingstock of the house, Mother 
Bunch rushed from the room, hastened across the parlor, 
gained the courtyard, and knocked at the window of the 
porter’s lodge. The house-door opened, and immediately 
closed upon her. And so the work-girl left Cardoville 
House. 


Adrienne was thus dejjrived of a devoted, faithful, and 
vigilant guardian. Eodin was delivered from an active and 
Bagacious antagonist, wliom ho had always, with good 
reason, feared. Having, as we have seen, guessed Mother 
Bunch’s love for Agricola, and knowing her to be a poet, 
(he Jesuit supposed, logically enough, tliat she must have 
written secretly some verses inspired by this fatal and con- 
cealed passion. Hence the order given to Florine, to try 
and discover some written evidence of this love; hence this 
letter, so horribly effective in its coarse ribaldry, of whicli, 
it must be observed, Florine did not know the contents, 
having received it after communicating a summary of tlie 
contents of the manuscript, which, the first time, she had 
only glanced through without taking it away. We have 
said, that Florine, yielding too late to a generous repent- 
ance, had reached Slother Bunch’s apartment, just as the 
latter quitted the house in consternafion. 

Perceiving a light in the dressing room, the waiting- 
maid hastened thither. She saw upon a chair the black 
dress that If other Bunch had just taken off, and, a few 
steps farther, the shabby little trunk, open and empty, in 
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which she had hitherto preserved her poor garments. 
Florine’s heart sank within her; she ran to the secretary; 
the disorder of the cardboard boxes, the note for Jive hun- 
dred francs left by the side of the two lines written to 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, all proved that her obedience 
to Modin’s orders had borne fatal fruit, and tliat Mother 
Bunch had quitted the house. forever. Finding the useless- 
ness of her tardy resolution, Florine resigned herself with a 
sigh to the necessity of delivering the manuscript to Eodin. 
Then, forced by the fatality of her miserable position to 
console herself *^for evil by evil, she considered that the 
hunchhack’s departure would at least make her treachery 
less dangerous. 


Two clays after these events, Adrienne received the fol- 
lowing note fi’oui Eodin, in answer to a letter she had 
written) him, to inform him of the work-girFs inexplicable 
departure: 

“]\Iy deak Young Lady: Obliged to set out this 
moniiiig for the factory of the excellent M. Hardy, whither 
1 am called by an affair of impoi’tance, it is impossible 
for me to juiy you my humble respects. You ask me what 
1 tbiidc of {he disappearance of this poor girl? I really 
do not know. The future will, I doubt not, explain all to, 
iier advantage. Only, remember what I told you at Doc- 
tor Baleiiiier’s, with regard to a certain society and its 
secret emissaries, with wliom it has the art of snrronnding 
those it wishes to keep a watch on. I accuse no one; but 
let us only recall facts. This poor girl accused me; and 
I am, as you know, the most faithful of your servants. 
She possessed nothing; and yet five hundred francs w^ere 
found in her secretary. Yon loaded her with favors; and 
she leaves your house without even explaining the cause 
of this extraordinary flight. I draw no conclusion, my 
dear young lady; 1 am always unwilling to con cl eiim with- 
out evidence; but reflect upon all tlris, and be on your 
guard, for you have perhaps escaped a great danger. Be 
more circumspect and suspicions than ever; such at least 
is the respectful advice of your most obedient, humble 
.servant, ' , ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


“Eodih.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE TRYSTING-PLACE OE THE WOLVES. 

It was r Sunday morn Id g — the very clay on which Made- 
moiselle de Cardoviile had received Rodin’s letter with 
regard t© Mother Bunch’s disappearance. Two men were 
talking together, seated at a table in one of the public- 
liouses in the little village of Yiiiiers, situated at no great 
Llistance from M. Hardy’s factory. The village was for the 
most part inhabited by quarry men and stonecutters, em- 
ployed in working the neignboring quarries. Nothing 
can be ruder and more laborious, and at the same time 
less adequately paid, than the work of this class of people. 
Therefore, as Agricola had told Mother Bunch, they drew 
painful comparisons between their condition, almost always 
iniserahle, and the comfort and comparative ease enjoyed by 
M. Hardy’s workmen, thanks to his generous and' futelli- 
geiit management, and to the principles of association and 
community, which he had put in practice among them. 
Misery aiicl ignorance are always the cause of great evils. 
Misery is easily excited to anger, and ignorance soon yields 
to perfidious counsels. For a long time, the happiness of 
M. Hardy’s workmen had been naturally envied, but not 
with a jealousy amounting to hatred. As soon, however, 
as the secret enemies of the manufacturer, uniting with his 
rival Baron Tripeaud, had an interest in changing this 
peaceful state of things — it changed accordingly. 

With diabolical skill and perseverance, they succeeded in 
kindling the most evil passions. By means of chosen 
emissaries, they applied to those quarrymen and stonecut- 
ters of the neighborhood whose bad conduct had aggravated 
their misery. Notorious for their turbulence, audacity, 
and energy, these men miglit exercise a dangerous influ- 
ence on the majority of their companions, who were peace- 
iui, laborious, and honest, but easily intimidated by 
violence. These turbulent leaders, previously embittered 
by misfortune, were soon impressed with an exaggerated 
idea of the happiness of M. Hardy’s Avorkmeii, and excited 
to a jealous hatred of them. They went still further* the 
incendiary sermons of an abbc, a member of the Jesuita, 
yiio haa come expressly from i^aris. to preach during; 'Lent 
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against M. Hardy, acted powerfully on the minds of the 
women, who lilled the church, while their husbands were 
haunting the taverns. Profiting by the growing fear, 
which the approach of the cholera then '‘inspired, the 
preacher struck with terror these weak and crednlous 
imaginations by pointing to M. Hardy’s factory as a center 
of corruption and damnation, capable of drawing down the 
vengeance of Heaven, and bringing the fatal scourge upon 
the'countrv. Thus the men, already inflamed with envy, 
were still more excited by; the incessant urgency of their 
wives, who, maddened by the abbe’s sermons, poured their 
curses on that band of atheists, who might bring down so 
many misfortunes upon them and their children. Some 
bad characters, belonging to the factory of Baron Tripeaud, 
and paid by him (for it was a great interest the honorable 
manufacturer had in the ruin of M. Hardy), came to aug- 
ment the general irritation, and to complete it by raising 
one of those alarming union-questions, which in our day 
have unfortunately caused so much bloodshed. Many of 
M. Hardy’s workmen, before they entered his employ, 
had belonged to a society or union, called the Devourers;* 
while many of the stonecutters in the neighboring quarries 
belonged to a society called the Wolves- Now, for a long 
time, an implacable rivalry had existed between the Wolves 
and Devon rers, and brought about many sanguinary strug- 
gles, which are the more to be deplored, as, in some respects, 
the idea of these unions is excellent, being founded on, the 
fruitful and mighty principle of association. But unfortu- 
nately, instead of embracing all trades in one fraternal com- 
munion, these unions break up the working class into 
distinct and hostile societies, ^whose rivalry often, leads to 
bloody collisions.* For the last week, the Wolves, excited 


* Let it be noted, to the workinginan’s credit, that such outrageous 
scenes become more and more rare as he is enlightened to the full 
consciousness of his worth. Such better tendencies are to be at- 
tributed to the J Jst influence of an excellent* tract on trades’ unions, 
written by M. Apicole Perdignier, and published in 1841, Paris. 
This author, a joiner, founded at his own expense an establishment 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, where some forty or fifty of Ids trade 
lodged, and were given, after the day’s work, a course of geometry, 
etc., applied to wood-carving. We went to one of the lectures, and 
found as much clearness in the professor as attention and intelligence 
in the audience. At ten, after reading selections, all the lodgers 
retire, forced by their scanty wages to sleep, perhaps, four in a room. 
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Bj SO many different importunities, burned to disco? er an 
occasion or a pretext to come to blows with the Devon rers; 
but the latter, not frequenting the public-houses, and 
hardly leaving the factory during the week, had hitherto 
rendered such a meeting impossible, and the Wolves 
had been forced to wait for the Sunday with ferocious 
impatience. 

Moreover, a great number of the quarrymen and stone 
cutters, being peaceable and hard working people, had re- 
fused, though Wolves themselves, to join this hostile mani- 
festation against the Devonrers of M. Hardy’s factory; 
the leaders had been obliged to recruit their forces from 
the vagabonds and idlers of the barriers, whom the attrac- 
tion of tumult and disorder had easily enlisted under the 
flag of the warlike W^olves. Such th*en was the dull fer- 
mentation, which agitated the little village of Villiers, 
while the two men of whom we have spoken were at table 
in the public-house. 

These men had asked for a private room, that they might 
be alone. One of them was still young, and pretty well 
dressed. But the disorder in his clothes, his loose cravat, 
his shirt spotted 'with wine, his disheveled liair, his look 
of fatigue, his marble complexion, his bloodshot eyes, 
aimounced that a night of debauch had preceded this 
morning; wdvile his abrupt and heavy gesture, his hoarse 
voice, his look, sometimes brilliant, and sometimes stupid; 
proved that to the last fumes of the intoxication of the 
night before, were joined the first attacks of a new state 
of drunkenoess. The companion of this man said to him, 
as he toiichexl his glaSwS with his own: 

‘‘Your health, my boy!” 

‘‘Yours!” answered the young man; “though yon look 
to me like the devil.” 

“I! the devil?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“How did yon come to know me?” 


M, Percligmer informed us tliat study and instruction are such 
powerful ameliorators, that, during six years, lie had only one of Ms 
lodgers to expel. “ In a few' days,’' he remarhed, the bad eggs find 
out this is no ])lac6 for tbem to addle sound ones!” We are happy 
to here render public homage to a learned and upright man, devoted 
his fellow- workmen. 
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Do you repent that y^on ever knew me?” ^ 

“ Who told you that I was a prisoner at Sainte-Pcdagie?^ 

“Didn’t I take you out of prison?” 

“Why did you take me out?” 

“ Because I have a good heart.” 

“ You are ^ery fond of me, perhaps— just as the biitciief 
likes the ox that he drives to the slaughter-house,” 

“Are you mad?” 

“ A man does not pay a hundred thousand francs for 
another without a motive.” 

“I have a motive.” 

“W'hat is it? what do you wumt to do with me?” 

“A jolly companionV that will spend his money “like a 
man, and pass every night like the last. Good wine, good 
cheer, pretty girls, and gay songs. Is that such a bad 
trade?” 

After he had remained a momeniwithout answering, the 
young man replied with a gloomy air: “Why, on the eve 
of my leaving prison, did you attach this condition to my 
freedom, that I should -write to my mistress to tell hei 
tliat I would never see her again? Why did you exact this 
letter from me?” 

“A sigh ! what, are you still thinking of her?” 

“Always.” 

“Y"ou are wn’ong. Your mistress is far from Paris by 
this time, I saw her get into the stage-coach, before J 
came to take you out of Bainte-Pelagie.” 

“ Yes, I was stifled in that prison. To get out, I would 
have given my soul to the devil. You thought so, and 
therefore you came to me; only, instead of my soul, you 
took Oephyse from me. Poor Bacchanal-Queen i xYnd why 
did you do it? Thousaxid thunders! Will you tell me?” 

“ A man as much attached to his mistress as you are is no 
longer a man. He wuants energy, when the occasion 
requires.” . 

“What occasion?” 

“Let us drink!” 

“ You make me drink too much brandy.” 

“ Bah 1 look at me r 

^ “ That’s what frightens me. It seems something devil- 
ish, A bottle of brandy does not even make you wink. 
You must have a stomach of iron and a head of marble,” 

“I have long traveled in Kiissia. There we drink to roast 
ourselv^a” 
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‘‘‘'And liert\fco only warm. So— let’s drink— but wine.” 

“Nonsense! wine is fit for children. Brandy for in eii 
ake ns !” 

“ Well, tlieii, brandy; but it burns and sets the head on 
fire, and then we see all the flames of hell!” 

“ That’s how I like to see you, hang it!” 

But wdien you told me that I was too much attached to 
ruy mistress, and that I should want energy w'heii the oeca*- 
sion required, of what occasion did yon speak?” 

“ Let us drink !” 

“ Stop a moment, comrade. I am no more of a fool than 
others. Your half-w'ords luiYe taught me something.” 

“Well, w'hat?” 

“You know^*that I have been a wmrkmaii, that I have 
many companions, and that, being a good fellow, I am much 
liked among them. Y'oii want me for a catspaw, to catch 
other chestnuts?” 

“ What then?” 

“ 'Y'oii must be some getter-up of riots — some speculatoi 
in revolts.” ♦ 

“What next?” 

“You are traveling for some anonymous society, that 
trades in musket-shots.” 

“Are you a coward?” 

“T burned powder in July, I can tell you — make iic 
mistakes!” 

“ You would not mind burning some again?” 

“Just as well that sort of fireworks as any other. Only 
1 find revolutions more agreeable than useful; all that I got 
from the barricades of the three days was burned breeches 
and a lost jacket. All the cause won by me, with its 
‘Eonvard! March!’ says.” 

“ Y^oii know^ many of Hardy’s workmen?” 

“Oh! that’s why you have brought me down here?” 

“ Yes — you will meet with many of the wmrkmen from 
the factory.” 

“Men from Hardy’s take part in a row? No, no; they 
are too well ofi for that. You have been sold.” 

“You will see presently.” 

“I tell yon fhej are well off. What have they to com- 
plain of?” 

“ What of their brethren— those who have not so good a 
master, and die of hunger and misery, and call on them 
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for assistance? Do yon think they will_ remain , deaf to such 
a summons? Hardy is only an exception. Let the people 
but give a good poll all together, and the exception will 
become the rule, and all the world be happy.’' 

“ What you say there is true, but it would be a devil of a 
pull that would make an honest man out of my old master, 
Baron Tripeaud, who made me what I am— an out-and- 
out rip.” 

“Hardy’s workmen are coming; you are their comrade, 
and have no interest in deceiving them. They will believe 
you. Join with me in persuading them ” 

“To what?” 

“ To leave this factory, in wdiich they grow effeminate 
and selfish, and forget their brothers.” 

“But if they leave the factory, how are they to live?” 

“We will provide for that — on the great day.” 

“And what’s to be done till then?” 

“ What you have done last night— drink, laugh, sing, 
and, by way of work, exercise themselves privately in the 
use of arms.” ^ 

“ Who will bring these workmen here?” 

“ Some one who has already spoken to them. They have 
had printed papers, reproaching them with indifference to 
tlieir brothers. Come, will you support me?” 

“ ril support you— the more readily as I cannot very well 
support myself! I only cared for Oephyse in the world; I 
know that I am on a bad road ; you are pushing me on 
further; let the ball roll! Whether we go. to the devil one 
way or the other is not of much consequence. Let’s drink!” 

“Drink to our next night’s fun; the last was only 
apprenticeship.” 

“Of what then are you made? I looked at you, and 
never saw you either blush or smile or change countenance. 
You are like a man or iron.” 

“ I am not a lad of fifteen. It would take something 
more to make me laugh. I shall laugh to-night.” 

“I don’t know if it’s the brandy; but, devil take me, if 
you don’t frighten me when you sav you shall laimh 
to-night!” y " ^ 

So saying, the young man rose, staggering; he began tc 
be once more intoxicated. 

Tnere was a knock at the door. 

“Come ml” The host made his appearance. 
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“^Wliat’s tlie matterf'-’ 

“There’s a yonig man below who calls himself Olivier 
He asks foi’ M. Morok.” 

“That’s right. Let him come up.” The host went out. 

“It is one of our men, but he is alone,” said Morok, 
whose savage countenance expressed disappointment. “It 
astonishes me, for I expected a good number. Do you 
know him!” 

“Olivier? Yes— a fair chap I think.” 

“We shall see him directly. Here he is.” A young 
man, with an open, bold, intelligent coantenance, at this 
moment entered the room. 

“What! old Sleepinbnff!” he exclaimed, at sight of 
Morok’s companion. 

“Myself. I have !.ot seen you for an age, Olivier.” 

“Simple enough, my boy. We do not work at the same 
place.” 

“But you are alone!” cried Morok; and pointing to 
Sleepinbuff, he added: “You may speak before him — he 
is one of us. But why are you alone?” 

“I come alone, but in the name of my comrades.” 

“Oh!” said Morok, with a sigh of satisfaction, “tliey 
consent.” 

“They ref use — just as Ido!” 

“What, the devil! they refuse? Have they no more 
courage than women?” cried Morok, grinding his teeth 
with rage. 

“ Hark ye,” answered Olivier, coolly. “ We have received 
your letters, and seen your agent. We have had proof 
that he is really connected with great societies, many mem * 
bers of which are known to us.” 

“Well! why do you hesitate?” 

“First of all, nothiug proves that these societies are 
ready to make a movement.” 

“I tell you they are.” 

“ He— tells you — they are,” said Sleepinbuff, stammering; 
'‘^and I (hie!) affirm it. Forward! March!” 

“That’s not enough,” replied Olivier. “Besides, we 
have reflected upon it. For a week the factory was 
divided. Even yesterday the discussion was too warm to 
be pleasant. But this morning Father Simon called us to 
him; we explained ourselves fully before him, and he 
brought us all to one mind. We mean to wait, and if any 
disturbance breaks out, we shall see.” ■ 
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'‘Is that your filial word?” 

“It is our last word.” 

“Silence!” cried SleepiiibuII, suddenly, as lie 'listened, 
balancing himself on his tottering legs. “ It is like tin! 
noise of a crowd not far of.” A dull sound was indeed 
audible, wdiich become every moment more and more dis 
tinct, and at length greiv formidable. 

“What is that?” said Olivier, in surprise. ^ 

“Now,” replied Morok, smiling with a sinister air, “] 
remember the host told me there was a great ferment in 
the village against the factory. If yon and your other com- 
rades had separated from Hardy’s other workmen, as I 
hoped, these people who are beginning to howl would have 
been /or you, instead of against yon.” 

“This was a trap, then, to set one-half ot M. Hardy’s 
workmen against the other!” cried Olivier; “yon hoped 
that we should make common cause with these people 
against the factory, and that — ” 

" The young man had not time to finish. A terrible out- 
burst of shouts, howls and hisses shook The tavern. At 
the same instant the door was abruptly opened, and the 
host, pale and trembling, hurried into the chamber, ex- 
claiming: “Gentlemen! do any of you work at M. Hardy’s 
factory?” 

“I do,” said Olivier/ 

“Then you are lost. Here are the Wolves in a body, 
saying there are Devonrers here from M. Hardy’s, and 
oifering them battle— unless the Devonrers will "give up 
the factory, and range themselves on their side.” 

“It was a trap, there can he no donbt of it!” cried 
Olivier, looking at Morok and Sleepinbnff, with a threaten*' 
ing air; “if my mates had come, we were all to he let in.” 

“I lay a trap, Olivier?” stammered Jacques Eennepont. 
“Never!”.. . .. 

“Battle to the Devonrers! or let them join the Wolves!” 
eried the angry crowd with one voice, as they appeared to 
invade the house. 

“Gome!” exclaimed the host. Without giving Olivier 
time to answer, he seized him by the arm, and opening a 
window which led to a roof at no very great height from the 
ground, he said to him: “Make your escape by this win** 
dow, let yourself slide down, and gain the fields; it is 
time.”' / ' ... 
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As tile young "workman hesitated^ tlie host added, with 
a look of terror: Alone, against a couple of iiimdred, 
what can you do? A ininute more, and you are lost. Do 
you not hear them? They have entered the yard; they are 
Gomiiig up.’’ 

Indeed, at tliis moment, the groans, hisses, and clieers 
redoubled in violence; the wmoden staircase which led to 
the first story shook beneath the c|nick steps of many 
persons, and the shout arose, loud and piercing: ‘‘^Battle 
to the Devonrersl” 

Olivier!” cried Sleepinhuif, almost sobered by tlie 

danger. 

Hardly had he pronounced the wmrds when the door of 
the large room, which communicated with the small one 
in wliich tiiey were, was burst open with a frightful crash, 

‘Hlere they are!” cried the liost, clasping Ids hands in 
alarm. Tlien, running to Olivier, lie puslied liim, as it 
wer§, out of the vdndow; for, wdth one foot on the sill, 
the ivorkman still hesitated. 

The window once closed, tlie pnhlican returned toward 
Morok tlie instant the latter entered the hirgc room, into 
which the leaders of the Wolves had just forced an entry, 
while their COM panions were vociferating in the yard and 
on the staircase. Eight or ten of these madmen, urged iiy 
otliers to take part in these scenes of disorder, liad rushed 
first into the room, witli countenances inflamed by wine 
and anger; most of them were armed witli long sticks. A 
blaster, of Ilerculean strength and stature, with an old red 
hand kerchief about his head, its ragged emls streaming over 
his shoulders, miserably dressed in a half-worn goat-skin, 
braiidishud an iron drilling-rod, and appeared to direct the 
mo vemen ts. W ith bloodshot eyes, threatening and ferocious 
coiiiitenaoce, he advanced toward the small room, as if to 
firive back Morok, and exclaimed, in a voice of thiuKler: 

Where are the Devoiirers? the Wolves will eat ’em itp!” 

The host hastened to open the door of the small room, 
Baying: There is no one here, my friends — no one, Look 
for yourselves.” 

“It is true,” said the quarryman, surprised,’, after peep- 
ing into tiie room ; where are they, then? We were told 
there were a dozen of them here. They should have 
marched with us against the factory, or there M ’a’ been a 
battle, and the Wolves would have tried their teeth!” 
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“If they have not come,” said another, “they will come. 
Let’s wait.” 

“ Yes, yes; we will wait for them.” 

“ We will look close at each Obher.” 

“If the Wolves want to see the Devonreis,” said Morok, 
“why not. go and howl round the factory of the miscreant 
atheists? At the first howl of the Wolves they will come 
out, and give you battle.” 

“ They will" give you — battle,” repeated Sleepiiibulf, 
mechanically. 

“Unless the Wolves are afraid of the Devourers,” added 
Morok. 

“ Since you talk of fear, you shall go with us, and see 
who’s afraid!” cried the formidable blaster, in a thundering 
voice, as he advanced toward Morok. 

A number of voices joined in with, “Who says the 
Wolves are afraid of the Devourers?” 

“It would be the first time!” 

“Battle! battle! and make an end of it!” 

“ We are tired of all this. Why should we be so miser- 
able, and they so well ofi?” 

“They have said that quarry men are brutes, only fit to 
turn wheels in a shaft, like dogs to turn spits,” cried. an 
emissary of Baron Tripeaud’s. 

“And that the Devourers would 'make themselves 
caps with wolf-skin,” added another. 

“ Neither they nor their wives ever go to mass. They 
are pagans and dogs !” cried an emissary of the preaching 
abbe. 

“ The men might keep their Sunday as they pleased 
but their wives not to go to mass! it is abominable.” 

“And, therefore, the curate has said that their factory, 
because of its abominations, might bring down the cholera 
on the country.” 

“True! he said that in his sermon.” 

“Our wives heard it.” . 

“Yes, yes; down with Devourers, who want to bring 
the cholera on the country !” 

“Hooray, for a fight!” cried the crowd in chorus. 

“To the factory, my brave W^olves!” cried Morok, with 
the voice of a Stentor; “on to the factory.” 

“Yes! to the factory! to the factory!” repeated the 
crowd, with furions stamping; for, little by little, all who 
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could force tlieir way into the room, or up the stairs, liaci 
there collected together. 

These furious cries recalling Jacques for a moment to 
his senses, he whispered to Morok: ‘^It is slaughter you 
would provoke? I wash my hands of it.” 

We shall have time to let them know at the factory. 
We can give these fellows the slip on the road,” answered 
Morok. Then he cried aloud, addressing the host, who was 
terrified at this; disorder: Brandy! let us drink to the 
health of the brave W^olves! I will stand treat.” He 
threw some money to the host, .who disappeared, and soon 
returned with several bottles of brandy, and some glasses. 

“What! glasses?” cried Morok. “Do jolly companions, 
like we are, drink out of glasses?” So saying, he forced 
out one of the corks, raised the neck of the bottle to his 
lips, and, having drunk a deep draught, passed it to the 
gigantic quarryman. 

“That’s the thing!” said the latter. “Here’s in honor 
of the treat! None but a sneak will refuse, for this stuff 
will sharpen the Wolves’ teeth!” 

“Here’s to your health, mates!” said Morok, distribiit- 
ing the bottles. 

“There will be blood at the end of all this,” muttered 
Sleepinbnff, who, in spite of his intoxication, perceived all 
the danger of these fatal incitements. Indeed, a large por- 
tion of the crowd was already quitting the yard of the 
public-house, and advancing rapidly toward M. Hardy’s 
factory. 

Those of the workmen and inhabitants of the village, 
wlio had not chosen to take any part in this movement of 
hostility (they were the majority), did not make their 
appearance, as this threatening troop passed along tlie 
principal street, hut a good number of women, excited to 
fanaticism by the sermons of the abbe, encouraged tiie war- 
like assemblage with their cries. At the head of the troop 
advanced the gigantic blaster, brandisling his formidable 
bar, followed by a motley mass, armed with sticks and 
stones. Their heads still warmed by their recent libations 
of brandy, they had now attained a frightful state of 
frenzy. Their countenances were ferocious, inflamed, 
terrible. This unchaining of the worst passions seemed to 
forbode the most deplorable consequences. Holding each 
other arm-in-arm, and walking four or five together, the 
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Wolves gave vent to their excitement in war-songs, which 
closed, with the following verse: 

'' Forward! full of assurance! 

Let us try our vigorous arms! 

They have wearied out our prudence; 

Let *us show we’ve no alarms. 

Sprung from a monarch glorious,^ 

To'day wee’ll not grow pale, 

Wliether wo %vin the fight, or fail, 

Whether \/e die, or are victorious! 

Ohiidrer. of Solomon, mighty king. 

All your efforts together bring, 

Till in triumph we shall sing! ” 

Morok and Jacques had disappeared while the tiimnltiioiH 
H’oop were leaving the tavern to hasten to the factory. 


OHAPTEE L. 

THE COMMOH DWELLIHG-HOUSE. 

While the Wolves, as we have just seen, prepared a sav- 
age attack on the Devonrers, the factory of M. Hardy had 
that morning a festal air, perfectly in accordance with the 
serenity of the sky; for the wind was from the north, and 
pretty sharp for a fine day in March. The clock had jnst 
struck nine in the common dwelling-honse of the work- 
men, separated from the workshops by a broad path planted 
with trees. The rising snn bathed in light this imposing 
mass of buildings, situated a league from Paris, in a gay 
and salubrious locality, from which were visible the woody 
and picturesque hills, that on this side overlook the great 
city. Nothing could be plainer, and yet more cheerful 
than the aspect of the common dwelling-house of the 
workmen. Its slanting roof of red tiles projected over 
white walls, divided here and there by broad rows of bricks, 
which contrasted agreeably with the green color of the 
blinds on the first and second stories. 

These buildings, open to the south and east, were snr- 
roiinded b y a large garden of about ten acres, partly planted 

^ Tile W:Uves (among otliers) ascribe tbe institution of tbeir com- 
pany to King Solomon. See tlie curious work by M. Agricole Per 
dignier, from wliicb tlie war-song is extracted. 
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with trees, and partly laid out in fruit and kiteheu-^ardeiL 
Before cootiuiiiug ti)is description, which perhaps will 
appear a little like a fairy-tale, let iis begin by saying, tliat 
tlie wonders, of whieli we are about to present the sketch, 
must not be considered Utopian dreams; Jiothing, cii the 
contrary, could bG'*of a more positive eliaracter, and we are 
able to assert, and even to prove (what in our time is of 
great weight and interest), that these wonders were the 
result of an excellent speculation, and represented an invest 
ment as lucrative as it was secure. To undertake a vast, 
noble, and most useful, enterprise; to bestow on a consid- 
erable number of bumaii creatures an ideal prosperity, 
compared witli the frightful, almost homicidal doom, to 
which they are generally condemned; to instruct them, and 
to elevate tlvsm in tlieir ow-ii esteem; to make tliem prefer 
to the coarse pleasures of the tavern, or rather to the fatal 
oblivion which they find tliere, as an escape from the con- 
sciousness of their deplorable destiny, the pleasures of the 
interiect and the enjoyments of art; in a word, to make 
men moriil by making them happy; and finally, thanks to 
this generous example, so easy of imitation, to take a place 
among tlie benefactors of humanity — ^and yet, at tlie same 
lirne, to do, as it wmre, without knowing it, an excellent 
stroke of business — may appear fabulous. And yet this 
was tile secret of the wonders of which we speak. 


Let us enter the interior of the factory. Ignorant of 
Motlier Bunch’s cruel disappearance, Agricola gave himself 
up to the most happy thoughts as he recadled Angela’s 
image, and, having finished dressing with unusual care, 
went in search of his betrothed. 

Let us say two words on the subject of the lodging, 
wliicli the smith occupied in the common dwelling-house, 
at the incredibly low rate of seventy-five francs per aim urn, 
like the other bachelors on the establishment. This lodg- 
ing, situated on the second story, was comprised of a capital 
chamber and bedroom, wixh a southern aspect, and looking 
on the garden ; the-piue floor was perfectly white and clean ; 
the iron bedstead was supplied with a good mattress and 
warm coverings; a gas-burner and a warm-air pipe were 
also introduced into, the rooms, to furnish light and liea^' 
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as reqilired; the walls were hung with pretty fancy papei- 
ing, and had curtains to match; a chest of drawers, a wal* 
nut table, a few chairs, a small library, comprised Agric- 
ola’s furniture. Finally, in the large and light closet, was 
a place for his clothes, a dressing-table, and a large zinc 
basin, with an ample supply of water. If we compare this 
agreeable, salubrious, comfortable lodging, with the dark, 
icy, dilapidated garret, for which the worthy fellow paid 
ninety francs at his mother’s, and to get to which he had 
more than a league and a half to go every evening, we 
shall understand the sacrifice he made to his affection for 
that excellent woman. 

^ Agricola, after casting a last glance of tolerable satisfac- 
tion at his looking-glass, while he combed his mustache 
pd imperial, quitted his chamber, to go and join Angela 
in the women’s work-room. The corridor, along which' he 
had to pass, was broad, well-lighted from above, floored 
with pine, and extremely clean. Notwithstanding some 
seeds of discord which had been lately sown by M. Hardv’s 
euemfes among his workmen, until now fo Iraternally 
united, joyous songs were heard in almost all the. apartments 
which skirted the corridor, and, as Agricola passed before 
several open doors, he exchanged a cordial good-morrow 
with niany of his comrades. The smith hastily descended 
the stairs, crossed the courtyard, in which was a grass-plot 
phnited with trees, with a fountain in the center, and 
gained the other wing of the building. There was the work- 
room, in ^ which a portion of the wives and daughters of 
the associated artisans, ^ who happened not to be employed 
in the factory, occupied themselves in making up the 
linen. I his labor, joined to the enormous saving effected 
by the purchase of the materials wholesale, reduced to an 
incredible extent the price of each article. After passiim 
through this work-room, a vast apartment looking on the 
gulden, well-aired in summer,* and well-warmed in winter 
Agiicola knocked at the door of the rooms occupied bv 
Angela’s mother. 

If we say a few words with regard to this lodging, 
situated on the hrst stoi^, with an eastern aspect, and also 
looking on the garden, it is that we may take it as a speci- 
men of the habitation of a family in this association, sup- 

* See Adolphe Bobierre On Air and Health,’' Paris, 1844. 
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plied at tlie incredibly small price of one linndred and 
twenty-five francs per annum. 

A small entrance, opening on the corridor, led to a large 
room, on each side of which was a smaller cliamber, 
destined for the family, when the boys and girls were too 
big to continne to sleep in the two dormitories, arranged 
after, the fashion of a large school, and reserved for the 
children of both sexes. Every night, the superintendence 
of these dormitories was entrusted to a father and motlier 
of a family, belonging to the association. The lodging of 
which we speak, being, like all the other’s, disencumbered 
of the paraphernalia of a kitchen — for the cooking was 
done in common, and on a large scale, in another part of the 
building — was kept extremely clean. A pretty large piece of 
carpet, a comfortable armchair, some pretty-looking china 
on a stand of well-polished wood, some prints hung against 
the walls, a clock of gilt bi;onze, a bed, a chest of drawers, 
and a mahogany secretary, announced that the inhabitants 
of this apartment enjoyed not only the necessaries, but 
some of the luxuries of life. Angela, who, from tlris time, 
might be called Agricola’s betrothed, justified in every 
point the flattering portrait which the smith Had drawn of 
her in his interview with poor Mother Bunch. The cliarin- 
ing girl, seventeen years of age at most, dressed with as 
much simplicity as neatness, was seated by the side of her 
mother. When Agricola entered, she blushed slightly at 
seeing him. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Agricola, “I have come to keep 
my promise, if your mother has no objection.” 

“ Certainly, M. Agricola,” answered the mother of the 
young girl, cordially. “She would not go over the com- 
mon dwelling-house with her father, her brother, or me, 
because she wished to have that pleasure with you to-day. 
It is quite right that you who can talk so well, should do 
the honors of the house to the newcomer. She has been 
waiting for you an hour, and with such impatience!” 

“ Pray excuse me, mademoiselle,” said Agricola, gayly; 
“in thinking of the pleasure of seeing yon, I forgot the 
hour. That is my only excuse.” 

“Oh, mother!” said the young girl, in a tone of mild 
reproach, and becoming red as a cherry, “ why did yon say 
that?” ; 

“ Is it trne, yes or no? I do not blame yon for it; m 
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tl'ie contrary. Go noth M. Agricola^ child, and he will tell 
you, better^thaii 1 can, what dl the workinen of the fac- 
tory owe to M. Hardy.” 

Agricola,” said Angela, tying the ribbons of her 
pretty cap, “what a pity that your good little adopted sister 
is not with ns.” 

“Mother Bunch? yes, you are right, mademoiselle; but 
that is only a pleasure pnt of!, and the visit she paid us 
yesterday wdll not he the last.” 

Having embraced her mother, the girl took Agricola’s 
arm, and they went out together. 

“Dear me, M. Agricola!” said Angela; “if you knew 
how much I was surprised on entering this fine house, 
after being accustomed to see so much misery among the 
poor workmen in our country, and in which I too have had 
my share, while here everybody seems happy and con- 
tented. It is really like fairy-land'; I think lam in a dream, 
and when I ask my mother tlfe explanation of these won- 
ders, she tells me, ‘M. Agricola will explain it all to you.’ ” 

“J3o you know why I am so happy to undertake that 
delightful task, mademoiselle?” said Agricola, with an 
accent at once grave and tender. “ Nothing could be more 
in season.” 

“Why so, M. Agricola?” 

“Because, to show you this house, to make you ac- 
quainted with all tlie resources of our association, 'is to he 
able to say to you: HI ere, the workman, sure of the pres- 
ent, sure of the future, is not, like so many of his poor 
brothers, obliged to renounce the sweetest want of the heart 
— tlie desire of choosing a companion for life — in the fear 
of uniting misery to misery.’ ” Angela cast down her eyes, 
and blushed. 

“Here the tvorkman may safely yield to the hope of 
knowing the sweet joys of a family, sure of not having his 
heart torn hereafter by the sight of the horrible privations 
of those who are dear to him ; here thanks to order and indus- 
try, and the wise employment of the strength of all, men, 
women, and children live happy and contented. In a 
word, to explain all this to yon, mademoiselle,” added Agric- 
ok, smiling with a still more tender air, “ is to prove, that 
here we can do nothing more reasonable tlian love, nothing 
wiser than marry.” . 

Agricola,” answered Angela, in a slightly agitated 
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voice, and bliisliiiig still more as she spoke, suppose we 
were to begin our walk.” 

^43irectly, inadeiiKiiseile,” replied tlie smith, pleased at 
the trouble he had excited in that iiigeiiiions soul. ‘bBut, 
come: we are near the dormitory of the little girls. The 
chirping birds have long left their nests. Let us go there.” 

Willingly, M. Agricola.” 

The young smith and Angela soon entered a spacious 
dormitory, resembling that of a hrst-rate boarding-school. 
The little iron bedsteads were arranged in symmetrical 
order; at each end were the beds of the two mothers of 
families, who took the superintendence by turns, 

“Dear me! how well it is arranged, M. ligricola; and 
how neat and clean! Who is it that takes such good care 
of it?” 

“The chiidreii themselves; we have no servants here. 
There is an extraordinary emulation between these urchins 
— as to who shall make iiei’ bed inost neatly, and it amuses 
them cjiiite as much as makiu^ a bed for their dolls. Little 
girls, you know, delight in playing at keeping house. Well, 
here they play at it in good earnest, and tiio house is ad- 
mirably kept ill consecpieuce.” 

“ Oil ! J, understand, d’hey curn to account their iiatiiriu 
taste tor all such kinds of amusement.” 

“That is the whole secret. You will see them every-* 
where usefully occupied, and delighted at the importance 
of tlie employments given them.” 

“Oh, M. Agricola!” said Angela, timidly, “only com- 
pare these fine dormitories, so warm and healthy, with the 
horrible icy garrets, wlicre children are lieaped pelLineii on 
a tvretched straw-mattress, shivering with cold, as is tlie 
case witli almost all the workmen’s families in our 
country!” 

“ And in Paris, mademoiselle, it is even worse.” 

“Oh! how kind, generous, and rich must M. Hardy be, 
to spend so much money in doing good!” 

“I am going to astonis}] you, mademoiselle!” said Agric- 
ola, with a smile; “to astonish you so much, that perhaps 
you will not believe me.” 

y^/Why so, M. Agricola?” 

. “ There is not certainiy in the world a man with a better 
arid more generous heart tlian M. Hardy; he does good for 
:ts own sake, and without thinking of his personal interesL 
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And yet, Mademoiselle Angela, were lie the most selfish 
and avaricious of men, he would still find it greatly to his 
advantage to put us in a position to be as comfortable as 
we are.” 

“Is it possible, M. iVgricola? You tell me so, and I be- 
lieve it; but if good can so easily be done, if there is even 
an advantage in doing it, why is it not more commonly 
attempted?” 

“Ah! mademoiselle, it requires three gifts very rarely 
met with in the same person— knowledge, power, and 
will.” 

“ Alas! yes. Those who have the knowledge, have not 
the power.” 

“ And those who have the power, have neither the knowl- 
edge nor the will.” 

But how does M. Hardy find any advantage in the 
good he does for you?” 

“I will explain that presently, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh! what a nice, sweet smell of fruit!” said Angela, 
suddenly. , ^ 

“ Our common fruit-store is close at hand. I wager we 
shall find there some of the little birds from the dormitory 
— not occupied in picking and stealing, but hard at work.” 

Opening a door, Agricola led Angela into a large I’oom, 
furnished with shelves, on wdiich the winter-fruits 'were 
arranged in order. A number of children, from seven to 
eight years old, neatly and warmly clad, and glowdng with 
health, exerted themselves cheerfully, under the superin- 
tendence of a woman, in separating and sorting the spoiled 
fruit. 

“You see,” said Agricola, “wherever it is possible, we 
make use of the children. These occupations are amuse- 
ments for them, answering to the need of movement and 
activity natural to their age; and, in this way, we can 
employ the grown girls and the women to much better 
advantage.” 

“True, M. Agricola; how well it is all arranged.” 

“ And if you saw what services the urchins in the kitchen 
render ! directed by one or two women, they do the work 
of eight or ten servants.” 

“In fact,” said Angela, smiling, “at their age, we like so. 
much to play at cooking dinner. They must he deliglited.” 

And, in the same way, under pretext of playing at gar- 
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cleningj they weed the ground, gather the fruit and yege- 
tables, water the flowers, roll the paths, and so on. In a 
word, this army of infant-workers, who generally remain 
till ten or twelve years of age without being of any service, 
are here very useful. Except three hours of school, which 
is quite sufficient for them, from the age of six or seven 
their recreations are turned to good account, and the dear 
little creatures, by the saving of full-growui arms which 
they effect, actually gain more than they cost; and. then, 
mademoiselle, do you not think there is something in the 
presence of childhood thus mixed uj) with every labor- 
something mild, pure, almost sacred, which has its influ- 
ence on our words and actions, and imposes a salutary 
reserve? The coarsest man will respect the presence of 
children.” 

The more one reflects, the more one sees that every- 
thing here is really designed for the happiness of all!” said 
Angela, in admiration. 

“ It has not been done without trouble. It w^as necessary 
to conquer prejudices, and break through customs. But 
see, Mademoiselle Angela! here we are at the kitchen,” 
added the smith, smiling; “is it not as imposing as that of 
a barrack or a public school?” 

Indeed, the culinary department of the common dwell- 
ing-house was immense. All its utensils wei^e bright and 
clean; and thanks to the marvelous and economical inven- 
tions of modern science (which are always beyond the reach 
of the poorer classes, to whom they are most necessary, be- 
cause they can only be practiced on a large scale), not only 
the fire on the hearth and in the stoves, was fed with half 
the quantity of , fuel that would have been consumed by 
each family individually, but the excess of the caloric 
sufficed, with the aid of well-constructed tubes, to spread a 
mild and equal warmth through all parts of the house. 
And here also children, under the direction of two women, 
rendered numerous services. * Nothing could be more 
comic than the serious manner in which they performed 
their culinary functions; it was the same with the assist- 
ance they gave in the bakehouse, where, at an extraordinary 
saving in the price (for they bought flour wholesale), they 
made an excellent household bread, composed of pure wheat 
and rye, so preferable to that whiter bread, which too often 
owes its apparent qualities to some deleterious susbtance. 
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“ Good-day, Dame Bertrand,’’ said Agricola, gayly, to a 
woi tliv matron, who was gravely con t(3m plating tlie slow 
evolution of several spits, w’orthy of Gamache’s Wedding, 
so heavily were they laden wdth pieces of beef, mutton, and 
veal, wdiich began to assume a tine golden brown color of 
the most attractive kind; “good-day, Darne Bertrand. 
According to the -rule, I do not pass the threshold of the 
kitclien. ' I only wish it to be admired by this young lady, 
who is a newcomer among us,” 

“Admire, my lad,^ pray admire— and above all take 
notice, how good these brats are, and how ^vell they work.” 
So saying, the matron pointed with the long ladle, which 
served her as a vscepter, to some fifteen children of both 
sexes, seated round a table, and deeply absorbed in the 
exercise of their functions, which consisted in peeling 
potatoes and picking herbs. 

“ We are, 1 see, to have a downright Belshazzar’s feast, 
Dame Bertrand?” said Agricola, laughing. 

“ Faith! a feast like we have always, my lad. Here is 
our bill of fare for to-day. A good vegetable soup, roast 
beef with potatoes, salad, fruit, cheese; and for extras, 
it being Sunday, some currant tarts made by Motlier Denis 
at tlie bakehouse, where the oven is lieating now.” 

“ What you tell me. Dame Bertrand, gives me a furious 
appetite,” said Agricola, gayly. “One soon know's when 
it is your turn in the kitchen,” added he, with a flattering 
air. 

“Get along, do!” said the female Sever on service, 
merrily. 

“What astonishes me so much, M. Agricola,” said 
Angela, as they continued their walk, “is the comparison 
of the insufficient, unwholesome food of the workmen in 
our coiuitry, with that which is provided here.” 

“Ami yet we do not spend more than twenty-five sous a 
day, for much better food than we should get for three 
francs in Paris.” 

“ But really it is hard to believe, M. Agricola. How is it 
possible?” 

“it is thanks to the magic wand of M. Hardy. I will 
explain it all presently.” 

“ Oh ! how impatient I am to see M. Hardy I” 

“Yon will soon see him— perhaps to-day; for he is 
expected every moment. But here is the refectory, which 
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you do not yet know, as your family, like many otliers, prefer 
dining at lioiiie. See what a fine room, looking out on the 
garden, Just opposite the fountain!” 

It was indeed a vast hall, built in the form of a gallery, 
with ten windows opening on the garden. Tabhis, covered 
with shining oil-cloth, were ranged along the wndls, so that, 
ill winter, this apartment served in the evening, after work, 
as a place of meeting for those who preferrerl to pass an 
hour together, instead of remaining alone or with their 
fainilies. Then, in this large hall, well 'wanned and 
brilUantly lighted with gas, some read, some played cards, 
some talked, and some occupied themselves witli easy 
work. 

^^That is not all,” said Agricola to the young girl; I 
am sure you will like this apartment still better when I tell 
.you, that on Thursdays and Sundays we make a ball-room 
of it, and on Tuesdays and Saturdays a concert-room.” 

'^ateallyi” 

“ Yes,” con tinned tbe smitli proudly, ^*^we have among 
us musicians, quite capable of tempting ns to dumje. Alortj- 
over, twice a week, nearly all of us sing in chorus — men, 
women, and children. Unfortunately, this week, some 
disputes that have arisen in the factory have prevonted 
our concerts.” ■ . 

‘SSo many joicesi that iinist be superb.” 

“^^It is very fine, I assure. .you. M, Hardy has always 
encouraged this amusement among us, which has, be says 
—and he is right— so powerful an effect on tlie mind and 
the manners. One winter, he sent for two pupils of the 
celebrated Wilhelm, and, since then, our school lias made 
great progress. I assure you, Mademoiselle Angela, that, 
without flattering ourselves, there is something truly ex- 
citing ill the sound of two hundred voices, singing in chorus 
some hymn to Labor or Freedom. You shall hear it, and 
you will, I think, acknowledge that there is sometiung 
great and elevating in the heart of man, in this fraternal 
harmony of voices, blending in one grave, sonorous, im- 
posing sound.” 

“ Oh ! I believe it. But what liappiness to inhabit here. 
It is a life of joy; for labor, mixed with recreation, becomes 
itself a pleasure.” 

‘‘ Alas! here, as everywhere, there are tears and sorrows,” 
replied Agricola, sadly. “Do you see that isolated build" 
ing, in a very exposed situationi” 
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‘‘ Yes; what is it?” 

•' That is our hospital for the sick. Happily, thanks to 
mt healthy mode of life, it is not often foil: an annua] 
subscription enables us to have a good doctor. Moreover, 
a mutual benefit society is arranged in soch a manner 
among us, that any one of us, in case of illness, receives 
two-thirds of what he would have gained in health.” 

“How well it is all managed! And there, M. Agricola, 
on the other side of the grass-plot?” 

“That is the wash-house, with water laid on, cold and 
hot; and under yonder shed is the drying-place : fnrtlKu 
on, you see the stables, and the lofts and granaries for the 
provender of the factory horses.” 

“But M. Agricola, will you tell me the secret of all these 
wonders?” 

“In ten minutes, you shall understand it all, made- 
moiselle.” 

Unfortunately, Angela’s curiosity was for awhile dis- 
appointed. The girl was now standing with Agricola 
close to the iron gate, which shut in the garden from the 
broad avenue that separated the factory from the common 
dwelling-house. Suddenly, the wind brought from the 
distance the sound of trumpets and military music; then 
was lizard the gallop of two horses, approacliing rapidly, 
and soon after a general officer made his appearance, 
mounted on a fine black charger, with a long flowing tail 
and crimson housings; he wore cavalry boots and white 
breeches, after the fashion of the empire; his uniform 
glittered with gold embroidery, the red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor was passed over his right epaulet, with its four 
silver stars, and his hat had a broad gold border, and was 
crowned with a white plume, the distinctive sign reserved 
for the marshals of France. No warrior could have had a 
more martial and chivalrous air, or have sat more proudly 
on his war-horse. At the moment Marshal Simon (for it 
was he) arrived opposite the place where Angela and Agric- 
ola were standing, he drew up his horse suddenly, sprang 
lightly to the ground, and threw the golden reins to a 
servant in livery, who followed also on horseback. 

“Where shall I wait for your grace?” asked the groom. 

“At the end of the avenue,” saui the marshal. 

And, nncovering his head respectfully, he advanced 
hastily with his hat in his hand, to meet a person whom 
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Angela and Agricola liacl not previously perceived. This 
person soon appeared at a turn of the avenue; he was an 
old man, witli an energetic, intelligent countenance. He 
wore a very inyit blouse, and a cloth cap over his long, 
white hair. Witli his hands in his pockets, he was quietly 
smoking an old meerschaum pipe. * 

“Good morning, father,” said the marshal, respectfully, 
as he aifectionately embraced the old workman, who, 
having tenderly retiinied the pressure, said to him: “Put 
on your hat, my boy. But how gay we arel” added he, 
with a smile. 

“I have just been to a review, father, close by; and I 
took the opportunity to call on you as soon as possible.” 

“But shall I then not see my granddanghters to-day, as I 
do every Sunday?” 

“They are coming in a carriage, father, and Dagobert 
accompanies them.” 

“But what is the matter? yon appear full of thought.” 

“Indeed, father,” said the marshal, with a somewhat 
agitated air, “ I have serious things to talk about.” 

“Come in, then,” said the old man, witli some anxiety. 
The marshal and his father disappeared at tlie turn of the 
avenue. 

Angela had been struck tvith amazement at seeing this 
brilliant general, who wus entitled “your grace,” salute 
an old workman in a blouse as his father; and, looking at 
Agricola with a confused air, she said to him; “What, M. 
Agricola! this old tvorknian ” 

“Is the father of Marshal Duke de Ligny — the friend- 
yes, I may say the friend,” added Agricola, with emotion, 
“of my father, who for twenty years served under him in 
war.” 

“ To he placed so high, and yet to be so respectful and 
tender to his father!” said Angela. “The marshal must 
have a very noble heart; but why does he let his father 
remain«a workman?” 

“ Because Father Simon will not quit his trade and the 
factory for anything in the world. He was born a work- 
man, and he will die a workman, though he is the father 
of a duke and marshal of France.” 
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CHAPTEE LI 

THE SECRET. 

\yiiEis"' the very natural astonishment which the arrival 
of Marshal Simon had caused in Angela had passed away, 
Agricola said to her with a smile: do not wish to take 

ui vantage of this circumstance, Madeuioiselle Angela, to 
spare you the account of the secret, hy which all the won- 
ders of our common dwelling-house are brought to pasSj,” 
^‘Oh! I should not have let you forget your promise, 
M. Agricola,” answered Angela ; “ what you have already 
told me interests me too much for that.” 

“Listen, then. M. Hardy, like a true magician, has 
pronounced three cabalistic words: AssociATioisr — com- 
MUKiTY— ERATEBNTTY. We have understood the sense of 
these words, and the wonders you have seen have sprung 
from them, to our great advantage; and also, I repeat, to 
the great advantage of M. Hardy.” 

“It is that which appears so extraordinary, M. Agricola.” 
“Suppose, mademoiselle, that M. Hardy, instead of 
being what he is, had only been a cold-hearted speculator, 
looking merely to the profit, and saying to himself: ‘To 
make the most of my factory, what is needed? Good work 
—great economy in the raw material— full employment of 
the workman’s time; in a word, cheapness of manufacture, 
in order to produce cheaply — ^excellence of the thing pro- 
dii ced , in ord er to sell d ear. ’ ” 

“Truly, M. Agricola, no - manufacturer could desire 
more.” 

“ Well, mademoiselle, these conditions might have been 
fulfilled, as they have been, but how? Had M. Hardy 
only been a speculator, he might have said: ‘At a distance 
from my factory, ray workmen might have trouble to get 
there; rising earlier, tliey will sleep less; it is a bad 
economy to take from the sleep so necessary to those w'ho 
toil When they get feeble, the work suffers for it; 
then the inclemency of the seasons makes it worse; the 
workman arrives wet, trembling ‘with cold, enervated be- 
fore he begins to work-— and then, what work!’ ” 

“It is unfortunately but too true, M. Agricola. At Lille 
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wlieii I reached the factory, wet through with a cold rain, 

I used sometimes to shiver all day long at my work.” 

‘^Therefore, Mademoiselle Angela, the speculator might 
say: ‘To lodge^ my workmen close to the door of my fac- 
tory would obviate this inconvenience. Let ns make the 
calculation. In Paris, the married workman pays about 
two hundred and fifty francs a-year,‘^ for one or two 
wretched rooms and a closet, dark, small, unhealthy, in a 
narrow, miserable street; there he lives pell »m ell with his 
.family. What ruined constitutions are the consec|ueiice 1 
and what sort of work can you expect from a feverish and 
diseased creature? As for the single men, they pay for a 
smaller, and quite as unwholesome lodging, about one 
hundred and ^fty francs a-year. Now, let ''us make the 
addition. I employ one hundred and forty-six married 
workmen, who pay together, for their wretched holes, 
thirty-six thousand five hundred francs; I employ also one 
hundred and fifteen bachelors, who pay at the rate of 
seventeen thousand two hundred and eighty francs; the 
total will amount to about fifty housand francs per annum, 
the interest on a million.’ ” 

“Dear me, M. Agricola 1 wdiat a sum to be produced by 
uniting all these little rents together!” 

“ You see, mademoiselle, that fifty thousand francs a 
year is a millionaire’s rent. Now, what says our specula- 
tor: ‘To induce our workmen to leave Paris, I win offer 
them enormous advantages. I will reduce their rent* one- 
half and instead of small, unwholesome rooms, they shall 
have large, airy apartments, well warmed and lighted, at a 
trifling charge. Thus, one hundred and forty-six families, 
paying me only one hundred and twenty-five francs a-year, 
and one hundred and fifteen bachelors, seventy-five francs, 
I shall have a total of twenty-six to twenty-seven thousand 
francs. Now, a building large enough to hold all these 
people would cost me at most five hundred thousand 
francs, f I shall then have invested my money at five per 


* The average price of a workman’s lodging, composed of two 
small rooms and a closet at most, on the third or fourth story. 

f This calculation is amply sufficient, if not excessive. A similar 
buirding, at one league from Paris, on the side of Montrouge, with 
all the tiecessary offices, kitchen, wash-houses, etc., with gas and 
Water laid on, apparatus for warming, , etc., and a garden often acres, 
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cent, at tlie least, and with perfect security, since the 
wages is a guarantee for the payment of the rent.’ ” 

“Ah, M. Agricoia! I begin to understand how it may 
sometimes be advantageous to do good, even in a pecuniary 
sense.” 

“And I am almost certain, mademoiselle, that, in the 
long run, affairs conducted with uprightness and honesty 
turn out well. But to return to our speculator. ‘ Here,*^’ 
will he say, ‘are my workmen, living close to my factory, 
well lodged, well warmed, and arriving always fresh at 
their work. That is not all; the English workman wlio 
eats good beef, and drinks good beer, dees twice as much, 
in the same time, as the French workman,'^ reduced to a 
detestable kind of food, rather weakening than the reverse, 
thanks to the poisonous adulteration of the articles he con- 
sumes. My workmen will then labor much better, if they 
eat much better. How shall I manage it without loss? 
Now I think of it, what is the food in barracks, schools, 
even prisons? Is it not the union of individual resources 
which procures an amount of comfort impossible to realize 
without such an association? Now, if my two hundred 
and sixty workmen, instead of cooking two hundred and 
sixty detestable dinners, were to unite to prepare one good 
dinner for all of them, which might be done, thanks to the 
savings of all sorts that would effsue, what an advantage 
for me and them! Two or three women, aided by children, 
would suffice to make ready the daily repasts; instead of 
buying wood and cbarcoal in fractions,! and so paying for 
it double its value, the association of my workmen would, 
upon my security (their wages would be a sufficient security 
for me in return), lay in their own stock of wood, flour, 

cost, at tlie period of tliis narrative, hardly five hundred thousand 
francs. An experienced builder has obliged us with an estimate, 
which confirms what v/e advance. It is, therefore, evident, that, 
even at the same price which workmen are in the habit of saying, it 
would be possible to provide them with perfectly healthy lodgings, 
and yet invest one’s money at ten per cent. 

*The fact was proved in the works connected with the Rouen 
railway._ Those French workmen who, having no famMies, were 
able to live like the English, did ^at least as much work as the hitter, 
being strengthened by wholesome and sufficient nourishment. * 

f Buying pennyworths, like all otlier purchases at minute retail, 
are greatly to the poor man’s disadvantage. 
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butter, oil, wine, etc., all wliicli they would procure 
directly from tlie producers. Thus, they would pay three 
or four sous for a bottle of pure, wholesome wine, instead 
of paying twelve or fifteen sous for poison. Every week 
the association would buy a whole ox, and some sheep, and 
tire women would make bread, as in the country. Einally, 
with these resources, and order, and economy, my workmen 
may have wdiolesorne, agreeable, and sufficient food, for 
from twenty to twenty-five sous a day,^ ” 

Ab! this explains it, M. Agricola.” 

It is not all, mademoiselle. Onr cool-headed speculator 
would continue: 4Iere are my workmen well lodged, well 
warmed, well fed, with a saving of at least half; wdiy should 
they not also be warmly clad? Their health will then have 
every chance of being good, and health is labor. The 
association will buy wholesale, and at the manufacturing 
price (still upon my security, secured to me by their wages) 
warm, good, strong materials, wdnch a portion of the work- 
men ’s wives wdll he able to make into clothes as well as any 
.tailor. Filially, the consumption of caps and shoes being • 
considerable, the association will obtain them at a great 
reduction in price.’ Well, Mademoiselle Angela! what do 
you say to our speculator?” 

‘‘I say, M. Agricola,” answered the young girl, with 
ingennous admiration, ‘Vthat it is almost incredible, and 
yet so simple!” 

doubt, nothing is more simple than the good and 
beautiful, and yet we think of it so seldom. Observe, 
that our man lias only been speaking with a view to his 
own interest — only considering the material side of the 
question — reckoning for nothing the habit of fraternity and 
mutna.l aid, which inevitably springs from living together 
in common — not reflecting that a better mode of life im- 
proves and softens the cliaracter of man — not thinking of 
the sppport and instruction which the strong owe to the 
. weak — not acknowledging, in fine, that the honest, acti\e, 
and industrious man has a positive right to demand em- 
ploy men t from society, and wages proportionate to the 
wants of his condition. 'No, our speculator only thinks of 
the gross profits; and yet, you see, he invests his money 
ill buildings at five per cent, and finds the greatest ad- 
vantages in tbe material comfort of his workmen.” 
triie, M. Agricola.” " 
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And what will you say, mademoiselle, wdien I proTO iy 
you that our speculator finds also a great advantage in giy- 
iug to Ills workmen, in addition to their regular wages, a 
proportionate share of Ins profits?” 

“That appears to me more difficult to prove, M. 
Agricohu” 

“Yet I will convince you of it in a few minutes.” 

Thus conversing, Angela and Agricola, had reached tlie 
garden-gate of the common dwelling-house. An elderly 
woman, dressed plainly, but with^ care and neatness, 
approached Agricola, and asked him: “Has M. Hardy 
returned to the factory, sir?” 

“No, madame; but we expect him hourly.” 

“ To-day, perhaps?” 

“ To-day or to-morrow, madame.” 

“ You cannot tell me at what hour he will he here?” 

“ I do not think it is known, madame, but the porter of 
the factory, who also belongs to M. Hardy’s private house, 
may, perhaps, be able to inform yoy.” 

* “I thank yon, sir.” 

“Quite welcome, madame.” 

“M. Agricola,” said Angela, when the. woman who had 
just questioned him was gone, “did you remark that this 
lady was very pale and agitated?” 

“I noticed it as yon did, mademoiselle; I thought I saw 
tears standing in her eyes.” 

“Yes, she seemed to have been crying. Poor woman! 
perhaps slm came to ask assistance of M. Hardy. But 
what ails you, M. Agricola? Yon appear quite pensive.” 

Agricola had a vague presentiment that the visit of this 
elderly woman, with so sad a countenance, had some con- 
nection with the adventure of the young and pretty lady, 
who, three days before, had come all agitated and in tears 
to inquire after M. Hardy, and who had learned— -perhaps 
too late— that she was watched and followed. 

“Porgive me, mademoiselle,” said Agricola to Angela; 
“but the presence of this old lady reminded me of a cir- 
cumstance, which, imfortimatelj, I cannot tell you, for it 
is a secret that does not belong to me alone.” 

“Oh I do not trouble yourself, M. Agricola,” answered 
the young girl, with a smile; “I am not inquisitive, and 
what we were talking of before interests me so much, that 
I do not wish to hear you speak of anything Oise.” 
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Wellj then, rruidemoiselle, I will sjw a few words inoro, 
and yon will be ns well informed as I arn of the secrets of 
our association.”, 

‘‘hi am listening, M. Agricola.” 

Let us still keep in view the speculator from mere in- 
terest. ^Here are my workmen/ says lie, ‘in the best pos- 
sible Goiiditioii to do a great deal of work. Kow, wliat is 
to be done to obtain large profits? Produce clieaply, and 
sell dear. But there will be no cheapness, without economy 
in the use of tlie raw material, perfection of the maiuifac- 
tiiriiig process, and celerity ol' labor. JSmw, in spite of all 
my vigilance,' how am I to prevent my workmen from 
wasting the materials? How am I to induce them, each 
in his own province, to seek for the most simple and least 
irksome processes?’ ” 

“fih'ue, M. Agricola; how is thajb to be done?” 

“‘And that is not all,’ sa^^s-our man; ‘to sell my produce 
at liigh prices, it should be irreproachable, excellent. Aly 
workmen do pretty well; but tluit is not enough. I waiit 
them to produce masterpieces.’ ” 

“ But, M. Agricola, when they have once performed the 
task set them, what interest liave workmen to give them- 
selves a great deal of tuoiible to produce xnasterpieces?” 

“There it is, M‘idemoiseUe Angela; what ikteuest 
have they? Therefore, our speculator soon says to himself; 
'That my workmen may have an interest to be economical 
in tlie use of tlie materials, an interest to employ tlieir 
time well, an interest to invent new and better manu- 
facturing processes, an interest to send out of their''hauds 
nothing but masterpieces’-—! must give tliem an iiitercvst in 
the profits earned by their economy, activity, ?;oal, and 
skill. The better they manufacture, the better ! shall sell, 
and the larger will be their gain, and mine also.’ ” 

“Oh! now I understand, M. Agricola.” 

“And our speculator would ^nake a good speculation. 
Before he was rnterested, the workman mk\: ‘Wlmt does 
it matter to me, that I do more or better in the course of 
•the day? What shall I gain Ixy it? Notliing. Well, then, 
little work for little wages. But now, on the c.ontrary (he 
says), I have an interest in displaying zeal and economy. 
Ail is changed. I recloiible my activity, and strive to excel 
the others. If a comrade is lazy, and likely to do harm to 
the factory, I have the right to'say to him: “Hate, we all 
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siiQer more or less from your laziness, and from the injury 
you are doing the common-weal.” ’ ” 

“And then, M. i^gricola, with what ardor, courage, and 
hope, you must set to work!” 

“ That is what our speculator counts on ; and he may say 
to himself, further: ‘Treasures of experience and pi*actical 
wisdom are often buried in worksliops, for want of good 
will, opportunity, or encouragement. Excellent workmen, 
instead of making all the improvements in their power, 
follow with indifference the old jog-trot. What a pity! 
for an intelligent man, occjipied ail his life with some 
special employment, must discover, in the long run, a thous- 
and ways of doing his work better and quicker. I will 
form, therefore, a sort of consulting committee; I will 
summon to it my foremen and my most skillful workmen. 
Our interest is now the same. Light will necessarily 
spring from this ' center of practical intelligence.’ Now", 
tile speculator is not deceived in this, and soon struck with 
the incredible resources, the thousand new, ingenious, 
perfect inventions suddenly revealed by his workmen, 
‘Why,’ he exclaims, ‘if you knew this, did you not tell it 
before? What for the last ten years has cost me a hundred 
francs to make, would have cost .me only fifty, without 
reckoning an enormous saving of time.’ ‘Sir,’ answers 
the workman, who is not more stupid than others, ‘what 
interest had I, that you should effect a saving of fifty per 
cent? None. But now it is different. You give me, 
besides my wages, a share in your profits: you raise me in 
my own esteem, by consulting my experience and knowl- 
edge. Instead of treating me as an inferior being, you 
enter into communion with me. It is xny interest, it is my 
duty, to tell you all I know, and to try to acquire more. ’ 
And thus it is, Mademoiselle Angela, that the speculator 
can organize his establishment, so as to shame his opposi- 
tionists, and provoke their envy. Now if, instead of a 
cold-hearted calculator, we take a man who unites with 
the knowledge of these facts the tender and generoins sym- 
pathies of an evangelical’ heart, and the elevation of a 
superior mind, he will extend his ardent solicitude, not 
only to the material comfort, but to the moral emanicipa- 
tion, of his workmen. Seeking everywhere every possible 
means to develop their intelligence, to improve their 
hearts, and strong in the authority acquired by his benefi- 
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ceiioe, feeling tliat lie on whom depends the happiness or 
the niiserj of tiiree Imndred human creatures lias also tlie 
care of souls, he will be the guide of those whom he no 
longer calls Ills workmen, but his brothers, in a straight- 
forward a,nd noble path, and will try to create in them''the 
taste for knowledge and art, wliich will render tliem happy 
and proud of a condition of life, that is often accepted by 
others with tears and curses of despair. Well, Mademoi- 
selle Angela, such a man is — but, seel lie could not arrive 
among ns except in the middle of a blessing. There he is 
— there is M. Hardy!” 

^'^Ol), M. Agricola!” said Angela, deeply moved, and 
drying her tears, “we should receive him with our hands 
clasped in gratitude.” 

“Look if that mild and noble countenance is not tlie 
image of his admirable soul!” 

A carriage wdth post-horses, in which was M. Hardy, 
with M. de Blessac, the unworthy friend who was betray- 
ing him in so infamous a manner, entered at tins moment 
the courtyard of the factory. 

A little while after, a humble hackney-coach was seen 
advancing also toward the factory, from the direction of 
Paris. In this coach was Kodin. 


CHAPTEE LIL 

RUVELATIONS. 

DitrijsTG the visit of Angela and Agricola to the common 
iwelling-house, the band of Wolves, joined upon tlie road 
by many of the haunters of taverns, continued • to march 
toward the factory, which the hackney-coach, that brought 
Rodin from Paris, was also fast approaching. M. Hardy, 
mi getting dutof the carriage with his friend M. de Blessac, 
laid entered the parlor of the house that he occupied next 
tlie factory. M. Hardy was of middle size, with an elegant 
and slight figure, which announced a nature essentially 
nervous and impressionable. His forehead was broad and 
open, his complexion pale, his eyes black, full at once of 
mildness and penetration, his countenance honest, intelli- 
gent, and attractive. 

One word will paint the character of M. Hardy. His 
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mother iuid called him her Sensitive Plant. Ilis was indeed 
one of tliose fine and exquisitely delicate organizations, 
which are trusting, loving, noble, generous, hiit so suscep- 
tihle, that the least 'toneii makes them slirink iiito them- 
selves. If we Join to this excessive sensibility a passionate 
love for art, a first-rate intellect, tastes essentially refined, 
and then think of the thousand deceptions and nninbeiiess 
infamies of which M. Hardy must have been the victim in 
his career as a manufacturer, we shall wonder how this 
heart, so delicate and tender, had not been broken a thous- 
and times, in its incessant struggle with merciless self- 
interest. M. Hardy had indeed sullered much. Forced 
fco follow the career of productive industry, to honor the 
engagements of his father, a model of uprightness and 
probity, who had yet left his affairs somewliat embarrassed, 
in con'sequence of the events of 1815, he had succeeded, by 
perseverance and capacity, in attaining one of tlie most 
hoiiorable positions in the commercial world. But, to 
arrive at this point, what ignoble annoyances had he to bear 
with, what perfidious opposition to combat, what hateful 
rivalries to tire out! 

Sensitive as he w^as, M. Hardy would a thousand times 
liave falleti a victim to his emotions of painful indigna- 
tion against baseness, of bitter disgust at dislionesty, but 
for tlie wise and firm support of bis rnotlier. When he 
returned to her, after a day of painful struggles with odious 
deceptions, he found hiniself suddenly transported into an 
atmosphere of such beneficent purity, of such radiant 
serenity, lhat he lost almost on the instant the remem- 
brance of the base things by which he had been so cruelly 
tortured during the day; the pangs of his heart Avere ap- 
])easod at the mere contact of her great and lofty soul; and 
therefore his love for her resembled idolatry. When he 
lost lier, he experieiu^ed one of those calm, deep, sorroAvs, 
which have no end-— wliicli become, as it were, part of life, 
and iiave even sometimes their days of melancholy sweef 
ness. A little wliile after this great misfortniie, M. Hardy 
became more closely connected Avith hisAVorkmen. He had 
always heei\ a just and good master; but, although the 
phice that his mother left in his heart would ever remain 
void, he felt as it were a redoubled overfloAving of the affec- 
tions, and the more he suffered,^ the more he craved to see 
happy faces around him. The' Avon derful ameliorations, 
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whicli lie now produced in tlie physical and moral condition 
of all about him, served, not to divert, but to occupy his 
grief. Little by little, he withdrew from tlie world, and 
concentrated his life in tliree alfections: a tender and 
devoted friendship, which seemed to include ail past friend- 
ships — a love ardent and sincere, like a last passion— and a 
paternal attachment to his workmen. His days therefore 
passed in tlie heart of that little world, so full of respect 
and gratitude toward him— a world, which he had, as it 
were, created after the image of his mind, that he might 
find there a refuge from the painful realities lie dreaded, 
surrounded with good, intelligent, happy beings, capable 
of responding to the noble thoughts which had become 
more and, more necessary to his existence, Thus, after 
many sorrows, M. Hardy, arrived at the maturity of age, 
possessing a sincere friend, a mistress worthy of his love, 
and knowing himself certain of the passionate devotion of 
his workmen, had attained, at the period of this liistory, 
all the happiness ke could hope for since his mother’s 
death. 


M. de Blessac, his bosom friend, had long been worthy 
3f his touching and fraternal aifection; but we Irave seen 
by what diabolical means Father d’Aigrigny and Rodin had 
succeeded in making M. de Blessac, until then upright and 
sincere, the instrument of their machinations. The two 
friends, who had felt on their journey a little of the sharp 
infiueiice of tlie north wind, were warming tliemselveE at 
a good lire lighted in M. Hardy’s parlor. 

^‘^Oh! my dear Marcel, I begin really to get old,” said 
M. Hardy, with a smile, addressing M. de Blessac; feel 
more and more tlie want of being at liome. To de])ari 
from my usual habits has become painful to me, and I 
execrate^ whatever obliges me%o leave this happy little spot 
of ground,” 

And when I think,” answered M. do Blessac, unable to 
forbear blushing, “when I think, my Mend, that you 
undertook this long journey only for my sake — 

Well, my dear Marcel ! have you not Just accompanied me 
in your turn, in an excursion which, without you* would 
have been as tiresome as it has been charming?” 
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‘^What a difference, my friend! I have contracted 
toward yon a debt that I can never repay.” 

“Nonsense, niy dear Marcel! Between tis, there are no 
distinctions of niewu 2CLX^tuu'iu. Besides, in matters of. 
friendship, it is as sweet to give as to receive.” 

“Noble heart! noble heart!” 

“Say, happy heart! most happy, in the last affections 
for which it beats.” 

“And who, gracdons heaven! could deserve happiness on 
earth, if it be not you, my friend?” 

“ And to what do I owe that happiness? To the affec- 
tions which I found here, ready to sustain me, when, de- 
prived of the support of my mother, who was all my 
strength, I felt myself (I confess my weakness) almost iii- 
capabie of standing up against adversity.” 

“You, my friend— with so ffrin and resolute a character 
in doing good — you, that I have seen straggle with so 
much energy and courage, to secure the triumph of some 
great and noble idea?” 

“ Yes; but the farther I advance in my career, the more 
am I disgusted with all base and shameful actions, and the 
less strength I feel to enounter them.” 

“Were it necessary, you would have tlie courage, my 
friend.” 

“My dear Marcel,” replied M. Hardy, with mild and 
restrained emotion, “I have often said to you: My courage 
was my mother. You see, my friend, when I went to her, 
with my heart rorn by some horrible ingratitude, or dis- 
gusted by some base deceit, she, taking my hands between 
her own venerable palms, would say to me in her grave and 
tender voice: ‘My dear child, it is for the ungrateful and 
dishonest to suffer; let us pity the wicked, let us forget 
evil, and only think of good.’ Then, my friend, tills 
heart, painfully contracted, expanded beneath the sacred 
influence of the maternal words, and every day I gatliered 
strength from her, to recommence on the morrow a cruel 
struggle with the sad necessities of my condition. Happily, 
it has pleased God, that, after losing that beloved mother, 
I have been able to bind up my life with affections, deprived 
of which, I confess, I should find myself feeble and dis- 
armed— for yon cannot tell, Marcel, the support, the 
strength that I have found in your friendship.” 

“Do not speak of me, my dear friend,” replied M. de 
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Blessac, dissembling bis embarrassment. Let ns talk of 

aiiotlier alfeetion, almost as sweet and tender as that of a 
iiiotlier.” 

liiiderstand you, my good Marcel,” replied M. Hardy; 
“I bave concealed nothing from yon, since, under such 
serious circumstances, I bad recourse to the counsels of 
your friendship. Well! yes; I think that every day I live 
augments my adoration for this woman, the only one that 
I have ever passionately loved, the only one that I shall 
now ever love. And then I must tell you, that my 
mother, not knowing what Margaret was to me, was often 
loud in her praise, and that circumstance renders this love 
almost sacred in my eyes.” • 

And then there are such strange resemblances between 
Madame de Noisy’s character and yours, my friend; above 
all, in her worship of her mother.” 

‘^It is true, Marcel; that affection has often caused me 
both admiration and torment. How often she has said to 
me, with her habitual frankness: ‘I have sacrificed all 
for you, but I would sacrifice you for my mother.’ ” 

“Thank Heaven, my friend, you will never see Madame 
de Noisy exposed fo that cruel choice. Her mother, you 
say, has long renounced her intention of returning to 
America, where M. de Noisy, perfectly careless of his wife, 
appears to have settled himself permanently. Thanks t > 
the discreet devotion of the excellent woman by whom 
Margaret was brought up, your love is concealed in tlie 
deepest mystery. What could disturb it now?” 

“Nothing — oh!' nothing,” cried M. Hardy. “I have 
almost security for its duration.” 

“ What do you mean, my friend?” 

“I do not know if I ought to tell fou.” 

“Have you ever found me indiscreet, my friend?” 

“You, good Marcel! how can you suppose such a 
thing?” said M. Hardy, in a tone of friendly reproach; 
^iio! but I do not like to tell you of my happiness, till it is 
complete; and I am not yet quite certain ” 

A servant entered at this moment and said to M. Hardy: 
“Sir, there is an old gentleman who wishes to speak to 
you on very pifissing business.” 

“So soon!” said M. Hardy, with a slight movement of 
impatience. “ With your permission, my friend.” Then, 
as M. de Blessac seemed about to withdraw into the next 
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room, M. Hardy. added with a smile: no; do lot stir 

Yoiir^presenceVill shorten the interview.” 

“ But if it be a matter of business, my friend?” 

do everything openly, as you know.” Then, address^ 
ing tlie servant, M. Hardy bade him: Ask the gentleman' 
walk ill.” 

“The postilion wishes to know if he is to wait?” 

“Certainly; he will take M. de Blessac back to Paris.” 

The servant witlidrew, and .presently returned, iiitro^- 
ducing Eodin^witli whomM. de Blessac was not acquainted, 
his treacherous bargain having been negotiated through 
another agent. 

“M. Hardy?” said Rodin bowing respectfully to tbe two 
friends,' and looking from one to the other with an air of 
inquiry. 

“That is my name, sir; what can I do to serve you?” 
answered tbe manufacturer, kindly; for, at first sight of 
the bumble and ili-dressed old man, lie expected an appli- 
cation for assistance. 

“ M. Francois Hardy,” repeated Rodin, as if he wished to 
make sure of the identity of the person. 

“I have had the honor to tell yon, that I am be.” 

“1 have a private communication to make to you, sir,” 
said Rodin. 

“ You may speak, sir. This gentleman is my friend,” 
said 'M-. Hardy, pointing to M. de Blessac. 

“ But I wish to speak to yon alone, sir,” resumed Rodin. 

M. de Blessac was again about to withdraw, when M. 
Hardy retained, him with a glance, and said to Rodin 
kindly, for he thought his feelings might be hurt by asking 
a favor in presence of a third party: “ Permit me to inquire 
if it is on your accc^int or on mine, that you wish this 
interview to he secret?” 

“On your account entirely, sir,” answered Rodin. 

“Then, sir,” said M. Hardy, with some surprise, “you 
may speak out. I have no secrets from this gentleman.” 

After a moment’s silence, Rodin resumed, addressing 
himself to M. Hardy: “Sir, you deserve, I know, all the 
good that is said of you; and you therefore command the 
sympathy of every honest man.” 

“I hope so, sir.” 

“How, as an honest man,! come to render you a service,” 

“ Aiid this service, sir— 
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“To reYcal to you mx infaniouB piece of treachery, of 
W'liicli you have' beeii the vietiiii.” 

“I tiiiii'k, sir, you must he deceived.” 

“I have the proofs of what I assert.” 

“ Proofs?” 

“The written proofs of the treaeheiT that I come to 
reveal; I have them here,” answered Kodiii. “In a word, 
a mail whom you believed your friend, has shamefully de- 
ceived you, sir.” 

“And the name of this man?” 

“'M. i^iai'cei de Blessac,” replied Eodin. 

On these words, M. de Blessac started, and became pale 
as death. Ho could hardlv murmur: 

“Sir ” . 

But, without looking at liis friend, or perceiving his 
agitation, M. Hardy seized his hand, and exclaimed hastily: 
“Silence, my friend!” . Then, wEile Ills eye. flashed with 
indigiuition, lie tamed toward Eodiu, who had not ceased 
to look him full in tlie face, and said to him, with an air of 
lofty disdain: “ What! do you accuse M. de Blessac?” 

“Yes, I accuse liim,” replied Eodin, briefly. 

“Do you kiio’w liim?” 

“I have never seen him.” 

“'Of "wh at do you accuse him? And liO'W dare you say 
that lie has betrayed me?” 

“Two words, if you please,” said Eodin, with an emotion 
which he appeared hardly able to restrain. “If one man 
of iionor sees anotlier about to be slain by an assassin, ought 
he not give the alarm of murder?” 

“ Yes^sii'; but, what has that to do — 

. “Ill my eyes, sir, certain treasons are as criminal as mur- 
ders: I have come to place myself between the assassin and 
his, victim.” 

“The assassin? the victim?” said M. Hardy, more and 
more astonished. 

“ You doubtless know M. de Blessac’s writing?” said 
Eodin. , 

“Yes, sir.” , 

“Tlieii read this,” said Eodin, drawing from his pocket 
a letter, which he handed to M. Hardy, 

Casting now for tiie first time a glance at M. de Blessac, 
the inanu factiu'or drew back a step, temlied at the death- 
like paleness of this man, who, struck dumb with Bhame, 
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could not find a word to justify himself; for lie was far 
from possessing the audacious eifrontery necessary to carry 
him througli his treachery. 

‘‘Marcel!” cried M. Hardy, in alarm, and deeply agi- 
tated by this unexpected blow. “Marcel! how pale you 
are ! you do not answer !” 

“Marcel! this, then, is M. de Blessac?” cried Eoclin, 
feigning the most painful surprise. “Oh, sir, if I had 
known ” 

“But don’t you hear this man, Marcel?” cried M. 
Hardy. “He says that you hare betrayed me infamously.” 
He seized the hand of M. de Blessac. That hand was cold 
as ice. “Oh, God! Oh, God!” said M. Hardy, drawing 
back in horror; “he makes no answer !” 

“Since I am in presence of M. de Blessac,” resumed 
Rodin, “I am forced to ask him, if he can deny having 
addressed many letters to the Rue du Milieu des TJrsins, at 
Paris, under cover of M, Rodin.” 

M. de Blessac remained dumb. M. Hardy, still iinwiliing 
to believe wliat he saw and heard, convuisively tore open 
the letter, which Rodin had j.iist delivered to him, and 
read the first few lines— interrupting the perusal with 
exclamations of grief and amazement. lie did not require 
to finish the letter, to convince himself of the black 
ti’eachery of M. de Blessac. He staggered; for a moment 
his senses seemed to abandon him. The horrible discovery 
made him giddy, and his head swam on bis first look down 
into that abyss of infamy. The loathsome letter dropped 
from his trembling hands. But soon indignation, rage, 
and scorn succeeded this moment of despair, and rushing, 
pale and terrible, upon M. de Blessac: “Wretch!” he 
exclaimed, with a tlireateiiing gesture. But, pausing as 
in the act to strike: “No!” he added, with fearful calm- 
ness. “ It would be to soil my hand.” 

He turned toward Rodin, who had approached hastily, 
as if to interpose. “It is not worth while chastising a 
wretch,” said M. Hardy; “but I ^vill press yoiir honest 
hand, sir— for you have had the courage to unmask a- 
traitor and a coward.” 

“Sir!” cried M. do Blessac, overcome with shame; “I 
am at your orders— and ” 

He could not finish. The sound of voices was heard 
behind the door, which opened violently, and an aged 
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woiiian enterecl5 in spite of the efforts of the ser?iirit, ex- 
claiming in an agitated voice: ‘‘I tell yon, I mnst speak 
instantly to yonr master.” 

On liearing this voice, and at sight of the pale, weeping 
woman, M. Hardy, forgetting M. de Blessac, Rodin, the 
infamous treachery, and all, fell hack a step, and exclaimed : 
“Madame Diiparc! yon here! What is the matter?” 

“Oh, sir! a great misfortune ” 

“Margaret!” cried M» Hardy, in a tone of despair. 

“She is gone, sir!” 

“Gone!” repeated M. Hardy, as horrorstriick as if a 
thunderbolt had fallen at his feet. “ Margaret gone !” 

“■ All is discovered. Her mother took her awmy — three 
days ago!” said the unhappy woman, in a failing voice. 

“Gione! Margaret! It is not true. Yon deceive me,” 
cried M. Hardy. Eefusing to hear more, wild, despairing, 
he rushed out of the house, threw himself into his car- 
riage, to which the post-horses were still harnessed, waiting 
for M. de Blessac, and said to the postilion: “To Paris! as 
fast as you can go !” 


As the carriage, rapid as lightning, started upon the road 
f-iO Paris, the wind brought nearer the distant sonrid of the 
war-song of the Wolves, who w^ere rushing toward tlie 
factory. In this impending destruction, see Rodin’s sub- 
tle band, administering liis fatal blows to clear his way up 
to tlie chair of St. Peter, to which he aspired. His tireless, 
wily course can hardly be darker shadowed by aright save 
that dread coming horror, the cholera, whose aid he 
evoked, and whose liealtli the Bacchanal Queen wildly 
drank. 

That once gay girl, and her poor famished sister; the 
fair patrician and her oriental lover; Agricola, the work- 
man, and his veteran father; the smiling Rose-Pompon, 
and the prematurely withered Jacques Rennepont; Father 
d’Aigrigny, the mock priest; and Gabriel, the true dis- 
ciple; with the rest that have been named, and others yet 
to be pictured, in the blaze or the blots of their life’s paths, 
will be seen in the third and concluding part of this 
romance, entitled, “ Thb Wakberii^g Jew : RedemptiokP’ 
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PART THIRD. — The Redemption* 


CHAPTER I. 

THE WANBEKIIsG JEW’S CHASTISEMENT. 

^Tis iiiglit— the iHoon is brightly shining, the brilliant 
stars are sparkling in a sky of melancholy oalinness, tlie 
shrill whistlings of a northerly wind — cold, bleak, and 
eYihhearing— are increasing: winding about and bursting 
into violent blasts, with their harsh and Iiissing gusts, 
they are sweeping the heights of Montmartre. A man is 
standing on the very summit of the hill; his lengthened 
shadow, thrown out by the moon’s pale beams, darkens 
tlie rocky ground in the distance. The traveler is survey- 
ing the huge city lying at his feet — the City of Paris — from 
whose profundities are cast Up its toivers, cupolas, domsis, 
and steeples, in the bluish moisture of the horizon; while 
from tlie very center of this sea of stones is rising a luminous 
vapor, reddeuing the starry azure of tlie sky above. It is 
the distant light of a myriad lamps winch at ’night, the 
season for pleasure, is illuminating the noisy capital. 

‘''Ko!” said the traveler, “it will not be. The Lord 
surely will not suffer it. Twice is quite enougli. Five 
centuries ago, the avenging hand of the Almig-hty drove 
me hither from the depths of Asia. A solitary wnanderer, . 
I left in my track more mouniing, despair, disaster, and 
death, than the innnmerahle armies of a hundred devas- 
tatiiig conquerors could have produced. I then entered 
this city, and it was decimated. Two centuries ago that 
inexorable hand which led me through the world again 
conducted me here; and on that occasion, as on the 
previous one, that scourge, which at intervals the Almighty 
binds to my footsteps, ravaged this city, attacking first my 
brethren, already wearied by wretchedness and toil. My 
brethren ! through me— the laborer of Jerusalem, cursed by 
the Lord, who in my person cursed the race of laborers— a 
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Always race siifleriiig, always dismlierited,. always slaves, wlio 
like me gx) on, on, on, without rest or intermission, without 
recoiiipeiise, or hope; until at length, women, men, cluldrciu, 
and old men, die under tlieir iron yoke, of self-imirdor, 
that others in tlieir turn then 'take up, 'borne from age to 
agx] on their wiriing but aching shoulders. And liere 
again, for the tliird time, in the course of -five centuries, I 
have arrived at tlje summit of one of the hills, wdiicii over- 
look the city ; and perhaps I bring again with me terror, 
desolation, and de.ath. And this unhappy city, intoxicated 
in a whirl of joys, and nocturnal revelries, knows nothing 
about it— oh! it knows not that I am at its very gate. 
But no! no! my presence will not be a source o*f fresh 
(jalamity. to it. The Lord, in His nnsearcliable wisdom, 
has brought me liitlier across France, making me avoid on 
my route all but the humblest villages, so that no increase 
of the funeral kiielJ has marked my journey. And tlien, 
moreover, tlie specter has left me — that specter, livid and 
green, with its deep bloodshot eyes. When I touched the 
soil of France, its moist and icy haiid abandoned mine — it 
disappeared. And yet I feel the atmosphere of death sur- 
rounding me still. Tliere is no cessation; the biting gusts 
of this sinister wind, whicli envelop me in their breatii, 
seem by their envenomed breath to propagate the scourge. 
Doubtless the anger of tlie Lord is appeased. Maybe, 
my presence here is meant only as a tlireat, intoiidiiig to 
bring those to their senses whom it ought to intimidate. It 
must be so; for were it otherwise, it would, on the con- 
trary, strike a loud-soumling blow of greater terror, casting 
at once dread and death into the very heart of the country, 
into the bosom of this immense city. Oh, no! no! the 
Lord will have mercy; He will not condeMiu me to this 
new affliction. Alas! in this city my brethren are more 
iiiimeroiis and more wretched than in any other. And must 
I bring death to them? No! the Lord will have mercy; 
for, alas! the seven descendants of my sister are at last all 
united ill this city. And must 1 bring death to them? 
Death! instead of that immediate assistance they stand so 
much in need of? For that women who, like myseUV 
wanders from one end of theworld into the other, has gone 
now on her everlasting journey, after having confounded 
their enemies’^ plots. In vain did she foretell that great 
evils still threatened those who are akin to me through my 
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Bister’s Hood. The unseen hand by which I am led, drives 
that woman away from me, even as though it w^ere a whirl- 
wind that swept her on. In vain ^ she entreated and 
implored at the moment she was leaving those who are so 
dear to me. At least, oh. Lord, permit me to stay until 
1 shall have finished my task! Onward! A few days, for 
mercy’s sake, only a few days! Onward! I leave these 
wliom I am protecting on the very brink of an abyss! 
Onward! Onward!! And the wandering star is launched 
afresh on its perpetual course. But her voice traversed 
through space, calling me to the assistance of my own! 
When her voice reached me I felt that the offspring of my 
sister were still exposed to fearful dangers: those dangers 
are still increasing. Oh, say, say. Lord ! shall the descend- 
ants of my sister escape those woes which for so many cen- 
turies have oppressed my race? Wilt Thou pardon me in 
them? Wilt Thou punish me in them? Oh! lead them, 
tnat they may obey the last wishes of their ancestor. 
Guide them,, that they may join their charitable hearts, 
their powerful strength, their best wisdom, and their im- 
mense wealth, and work together for the future happiness of 
mankind, thereby, perhaps, enabled to ransom me from my 
eternal penalties. Let those divine words of the Son of Man, 
^Love ye one another P be their only aim; and by the 
assistance of their all-powerful words, let them contend 
against and vanquish those false priests who have trampled 
on the precepts of love, of peace, and hope commanded by 
the Saviour, setting up in their stead the precepts of hatred, 
violence, and despair. ^ Those false shepherds, supported 
by the powerful and wealthy of the world, who in all times 
liave been their accomplices, instead of asking here below a 
little happiness for my bi*ethren, who have been suffering 
and groaning for centuries, dare to utter, in Thy name, oh. 
Lord ! that the poor must always be doomed to the tortures 
of this world, and that it is criminal in Thine eyes that 
they should either wish for or hope a mitigation of their 
sufferings on earth, because the happiness of the few and 
the wretchedness of nearly all mankind is Thine almighty 
will. Blasphemies! is it not the contrary of these homi- 
cidal words that is more worthy of the name of divine will? 
Hear me, oh, Lord! for mercy’s sake. Snatch from their 
enemies the descendants of my sister, from the artisan 
up to the king’s son. Do not permit them to crush the 
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germ of a miglity and fruitful association, wliicli, perluips, 
iinder Tliy protection, may take its place anioiig the 
records of the liappiness of mankind. Bulier mi% oh, 
Lord! to unite those whom they are endeavoring to divide 
— to defend those whom they are attacking. Suffer me to 
bring hope to those from whom hope has fled, to give 
courage to those who are wmak, to uphold those whom 
evil threatens, and to sustain those who would persevere 
in well-doing. And then, perhaps, their struggles, their 
devotedness, their virtues, their miseries, might expiate iny 
sin. Yes, mine — misfortune, misfortune alone, made me 
unjust and wicked. Oh, Lord! since Thine almighty hand 
hath brought me hither, for some end unknown to me, 
disarm Thyself, I implore Thee, of Thine anger, and let 
not me be the instrument of Thy vengeance! TTiere is 
enough of mourning in the earth these two years past— 
Thy creatures have fallen by millions in my footsteps. 
The world is decimated. A veil of mourning extends 
from one end of the globe to the other. I have traveled 
from Asia even to the Frozen Pole, and death has followed 
in my wake. Dost Thou not hear, oh, Lord! the nni versa! 
wailings that mount up to Thee? Have mercy upon all, 
and upon me. One day, grant me but a single day, tluit i 
may collect the descendants of my sister together, ana 
save them!” And uttering these words, the Wanderer feh 
upon his knees, and raised his hands to heaven in a siip' 
pliant attitude. 

Suddenly, the wind howled with redoubled violence; its 
sharp whistlings changed to a- tempest. The Wanderer 
trembled, and exclaimed in a voice of terror, ‘*0h, Lordi 
the blast of death is howling in its rage. It appears as 
though a wlnrlwincl were lifting me np. Lord, wilt Thou 
not, then, hear my prayer? The specter! Oh! do L be- 
hold the specter? Yes, there it is; its cadaverous counte- 
nance is agitated by convulsive throes, its red eyes are 
Tolling in their orbits. Begone! begone! Oh! its hand — 
its icy hand has seized on mine! Mercy, Lord, have 
mercy! ‘Onward!’ Oh, Lord! this scourge, this terrible 
avenging scourge! Must, I then, again carry it into tins 
city, must my poor wretched brethren be tlie first to fall 
under it — though already so miserable? Mercy, mercy! 
‘Onward!’ And the descendants of my sister— oh, ^ pray, 
have mercy, mercy! ‘Onward!’ Oh; Lord, have pity on 
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me!' I ca,ii no longer keep iny footing^^ on tlie ground, tlie . 
Kpeeter isniragging me over the brow of tlie liill; my course, 
is as rapid as'tiie death-bearing wind that_ wliistles in my 
tracky, I alread^mipproacb the walls of the city. Oh, mercy, 
Loixf, mercy oii tlie descendants of my sister— spare them ! 
do not compel me to be tbeir e:<eciitioi]er, and let them 
triumph over their enemies. Onward, onward ! The 
ground is fleeing from under me; I ‘am aJready at tlie city 
gate; oh, yet, Lord, yet there is time; oh, have mercy oii 
tliis slumbering city, that it may not even now awaken with 
lamentations of terror, of despair and death! Oh, Lord, 

I touch the threshold of the gate; verily Thou wiliest it so, 
then. ’Tis done — Paris!, the scourge is in they bosom 1 oli, 
cursed, cursed evermore am I. Onward! on! 


CHAPTEE IL 


THE DESCEKDANTS OF THE WAKDERIKG JEW'. 

That lonely wuiyfarer ’whom rve have heard so plain tively 
urging to be relieved of his gigantic burden of misery, 
spoke of “ liis sister’s descendants” being of all ranks, from 
the workingman to the king’s son. .They wv ere seven in 
number, who had, in tlie year 1832, been led. to Paris, 
dii’ectly or indirectly, by a bronze medal ■which distim 
gnished them from others, bearing these words: 


WiCTIM 

of 

L. C. D. J. 

Pmy for met 

Paris, 

February the 1682. 


In Paris, 

Rue Saint Fraiwois, No. 3, 
III a cenT.ury‘and a half 
you will be. 

February the 13th, 1832. 
Pray for me! 


The son of the king of Mundi had lost his father and 
nis domains in India by the irresistible march of the 
English, and was but in title Prince Djalnia. Spite of 

^’In 1346, the celebrated black death ravaged the eartli, presenting 
the same symptoms as the cholera, and the same inexplicable phe- 
nomena as to its progress and the results in its route. In 1660 a 
si milar epidemic decimated the world. It is well known that when 
the cholera first broke out in Paris, it had taken a wide and unac- 
countable leap, and, also memorable, a north-east wind prevailed 
daring its utmost fierctmess. 
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to UKike liis depa-rtiire froni tlie East dehiyed 
uiiiil the period when lie could have obeyed "iiis 

tr*e‘dar.s cajiiiiiuuid, lie bad reached France by the" second 
isioiitii ot iSd’h Nevertheless, the results of sliipwreck 
had (ietaiiicKl liim from Paris till after that date. A 
second possessor of this token had remained unaware of its 
existenee, only (liscovered by accident. But an enemy wdio 
sought to thwart the union of these seven members, had 
glint lier lip in a madhouse, from which she was released 
only after that day. Not alone was she in imprisonment. 
i\ii" old Boiiapartist, General Simon, Marshal of France, 
and, Duke de Ligny, had left a wife in Eussian exile, ’while 
he (unable to follow Napoleon to St. Helena) continued to 
fight the English in India by means of Prince Dialma's 
Sepoys, whom he drilled. On the latter’s defeat, lie Inul 
ineaiit to accompany,' his young friend to Europe, induced 
the more by finding that the latter’s mother, a French- 
woman, had left him such another bronze medal as he knew 
his wife to liave had. 

‘Unhappily, his wife had perished in Siberia, witliout his 
knowing it, any moi'e than he did, that she had left twin 
daughters, Rose and Blanche. Fortunately for tlumi, one 
whO; had served their father in the grenadiers of the Guaril, 
Francis Baiidoiii, iiickuamed Dagobert, nmlerfcook to fulfill 
the dying mother’s wishes, inspired by the medal, having 
a check at Leipsic, wliere one Morok the lion tamer’s pan- 
ther had escaped from its cage and killed Dagobert’ s Imrse, 
and a subsequent imprisonment (which the Wandering 
Jew’s succoring hand hud terminated) tlie soldier and his 
orphan charges had reached Paris in safety and m tiine. 
But there a renewal of the foe’s attempts had gained its 
end. By skillful devices, Dagobert and his son Agricoia 
were drawn out of the way wdiile Rose and Blanclie Simon 
were decoyed into a nunnery, under the eyes of Dagobert’s 
wife. But she had been bound against interfering by 
the iiifliience of the Jesuit confessional. The fourth 
was M. Hardy, a manufacturer, and the fifth, Jacques 
Reniiepont, a drunken scamp of a workman, who were 
more easily fended ot!, the latter in a spongiilg house, the 
former by a friend’s lure. Adrienne de Gardoville, 
daughter of the Count of Rennepont, wiio had also been 
Duke of Gardoville, was the lady who had been luiwar- 
rantaljij placed in the lunatic asylum. The fifth, unaware 
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of the medal, was Gabriel, a youth, who had been bronght 
up, though a foundling, in Dagohert’s family, as a brother 
io Agricoia. He had entered holy orders, and more, was 
a Jesuit, in name though not in heart. IJnlihe the others, 
his return from abroad had been smoothed. He had signed 
away all his future prospects, for the benefit of the order 
of Loyola, and, moreover, executed a more complete deed 
of transfer on the day, the 13th of February, 1832, when 
he, alone of the heirs, stood in the room of the house, 
No. 3, Rue St. Fran 9 ois, claiming what was a vast surprise 
for the Jesuits, who, a hundred and fifty years before, had 
discovered that Count Marius de Rennepont had secreted a 
considerable amount of his wealth, all of which had been 
confiscated to them, in those painful days of dragoonings, 
and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. They had bar- 
gained for some thirty or forty millions of francs to be 
theirs, by educating Gabriel into resigning his inheritance to 
them, but it was two hundred and twelve millions which 
the Jesuit representatives (Father d’Agrigny and his secre- 
tary, Rodin) were amazed to hear their nurshng placed in 
possession of. They had the treasure in their hands, in 
fact, when a woman of strangely sad beauty had mys- 
teriously entered the room where the will had been read, 
and laid a paper before the notary. It was a codicil, duly 
drawn up and signed, deferring the carrying out of the 
testament until the first day of June the same year. The 
Jesuits fled from the house, in rage and intense disappoint- 
ment. Father d’Aigrigny was so stupor-stricken at the 
defeat, that he bade his secretary at oncewvrite off to Rome, 
that the Rennepont inheritance had escaped them, and 
hopes to seize it again were utterly at an end. Upon this, 
Rodin had revolted, and shown that he had authority to 
command where he had, so far, most humbly obeyed. 
Many such spies hang about their superior’s heels, with'fuil 
powers to become the governor in turn, at a moment’s notice. 
Thenceforward, he, Rodin, had taken the business into his 
own hands. He had let Rose and Blanche Simon out of 
the convent into their father’s arms. He had gone in 
person to please Adrienne de Cardoville from the asylum. 
More, having led her to sigh for Prince DJalma, he prompted 
the latter to burn for her. 

He let not M. Hardy escape. A friend whom the latter 
treated as a brother, had been shown up to him as a mere 
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Spy of tlie Jesuits; the woman whom he adored, a wedded 
woman, alas! who had loved lim in spite of her vows, liad 
been betrayed. Her mother had compelled her to hide her 
shame in America, and, as she had often said— “ Mucli as 
yon are endeared to me, I cannot waver between you and 
iny mother!” so she had obeyed, without one farewell word 
to him. Confess, Eodin was a more dexterous man than 
his late master! In the pages that ensue farther proofs o! 
Ills superiority in baseness and satanic heartlessness mil not 
be wanting. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE ATTACK. 

Ok M. Hardy’s learning from the confidential go-between 
of the lovers, that his mistress had been take!i away by her 
mother, he turned from Rodin and dashed away in a post- 
carriage. At the same moment, as loud as tlm rattle of the 
wheels, there arose the shouts of a hand of workmen and 
rioters, hired by the Jesuit’s emissaries, coming to attack 
Hardy’s operatives. An old grudge long existing between 
them and a rival manufacturer’s — Baron Tripeaud— laborers, 
fanned the flames. When M. Hardy had left the factory, 
Rodin, who was not prepared for this sudden departure, 
returned slowly to his hackney-coach; but lie stopped sud- 
denly, and started with pleasure and surprise, when he saw, 
at some distance, Marshal Simon and his father advancing 
toward one of the wings of the common dwelling-house; 
for an accidental circumstance had so far delayed the inter- 
view of the father and son. 

‘‘Very well!” said Rodin. “Better and better! Now, 
only let my man have found out and persuaded little Rose 
Pompon !” 

And Eodin hastened toward his hackney-coach. At this 
moment, the wind, which continued to rise, brought to the 
ear of the Jesuit the war song of the approaching Wolves. 

The workman was in the garden. The marshal said to 
him, in a voice of such deep emotion that the old man 
started: “Father, I am very unhappy.” 

A painful expression, until then concealed, suddenly 
darkened the countenance of the marshal. . 
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^'Yoii nnluippy?” cried Father Simon, anxiously, as Im 
pressed nearer to the marshal. 

“For some days, my daughters have appeared coiistraiiied 
in manner, and lost in thought. During the first niomenta 
of onr re-iinion, they were mad with joy and happiness. 
Suddenly, all has changed; they are becoming more and 
more sad. Yesterday, I detected tears in their eyes; then, 
deeply moved, I clasped them in my arms, and implored 
them to tell me the cause of their sorrow. Without an- 
swering, they threw themselves on my neck, and covered 
my face with their tears.” 

“It is strange. To what do you attribute this al- 
teration?” 

“Sometimes, I think I have not sufficiently concealed 
from them the grief occasioned me by the loss of their 
mother, and they are perhaps miserable that they do not 
suffice for my happiness. And yet (inexplicable*as it is) 
they seem not only to understand, but to share my sorrow. 
Y^esterday, Blanche said to me: much happier still 

should we be, if onr mother were with ns!’ ” 

“ Sharing your sorrow, they cannot reproach you with it. 
There must be some other cause for their grief.” 

“ Yes,” said the marshal, looking fixedly at his father; 
“yes— but to penetrate this secret — it would be necessary 
iiot to leave thehl.” 

“What do yon mean?” 

‘^Firs^ learn, father, rvhat are the duties whicli rvoiild 
keep me here; then you sliall know those which may take 
me away from you, from my daughters, and from my 
other clnkl.” 

“What other child?” 

“The son of my old friend, the Indian prince,” 

“Djalma? Is there anything the matter with him?” 

“Father, he frightens me. I told yon, father, of his 
mad and unhappy passion for Mademoisedle de Cardoville,” 

“Does that frighten yon, my son?” said the old man, 
looking at the marshal with surprise. “Djalma is only 
• eight een, and, at that age, one love drives away another.”" 

“ You have no idea of the ravages which the passion has 
already made in the ardent, indomitable boy; sometimes, 
fits of savage ferocity follow the most painful dejection. 
Yesterday, I came suddenly upon him; his eyes were blood- 
shot, his features contracted with rage; yielding to UB 
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iiiipiilse of mad fury, ho was piercing with his poniard a 
ciisliion of red cloth, while he exclaimed, panting for 
breath, ^Ha! blood! I wdli have blood!’ ‘Unhappy boy!^ 

I said to him, ‘what means this iiisuiie passion V’ ‘fSn 
killing the liiaii!’ replied he, in a hollow and savage voice: 
it is tliiis he designates his supposed rival.” 

“There is indeed something terrible,” said the old man, 
“in such a passion, in such a heart.” 

“At other times/’ resumed the marshal, “ it is against 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville that his rage bursts forth; and 
at others, against himself. I have been obliged to remove 
his weapons, for a man who came with him from Java, and 
who appears much attached to him, has informed me that 
he suspected him of entertaining some thoughts of suicide.’^ 

“Unfortunate boy !” 

“Well, father,” said Marshal Simon, with profound 
bitterness; “it is at the moment wdieii my daughters and 
my adopted son require all my solicitude, that I am perhaps 
on the eve of quitting them.” 

“Of quitting them?” 

“Yes, to fiillill a still more sacred duty than that im- 
posed by friendship or family,” said tlie marslial, in so 
grave and soleiiiii a tone, tliat his hither exclaimed, with 
deep emotion: “ What can tins duty be?” 

“h'a’ther,” said“ the marshal, after remaining a moment 
in thoughtful silence, “ who made mo what I am? Who 
gave me the ducal title, and tlie marshal’s baton r” 

“Napoleon.” ■ 

“For you, the stem republican, I know that lie lost all 
his value, when, from the first citi556n of a republic, her 
became an emperor.” 

“I cursed his weakness,” said Father Simon, sadly; 
“the demigod sank into a man.” 

“But for me, father — for me, the soldier, who have 
always fought beside him, or under his eye — for me, whom 
he raised from the lowest rank in the army to ilic higliest 
— for me, wliom he loaded with, benefits and marks of 
affection— for me, he was more than a hero, he was a friend 
-—and there was as much gratitude as admiration in my 
idolatry for him. When he was exiled, t would fain have 
shared Ms exile; they refused me that favor; then 1 con- 
spired, then I drew my sword against'those wiio had robbed 
his. son of the crown whicli France had given him.” 
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“And, in yonr position, you did well, Pierre; witlioiit 
sharing your admiration, I understood your gratitude. 
The projects of exile, the conspiracies — I approved them 
all — you know it.” 

“Well, then, that disinherited child, in whose name I 
conspired seventeen years ago, is now an age to wield his 
father’s sword.” 

“Napoleon II. !” exclaimed the old man, looking at his 
son with surprise and extreme anxiety; “the king of 
Rome !” 

“King? no; he is no longer king. Napoleon? no; he 
is no longer Napoleon. They have give him some Aus- 
trian name, because the other frightened them. Every- 
thing frightens them Do you know what they are doing 
with the son of the emperor?” resumed the marshal, 
with painful excitement. “They are torturing him — 
killing him by inches!” 

“Who told you this?” 

“Somebody who knows, whose words are but too true. 
Yes; the son of the emperor struggles with all his strength 
against a premature death. With his eyes turned toward 
Erance, he waits— he waits — and no one comes — no one — 
out of all the men that his father made as great as they 
once were little, not one thinks of that crowned child, 
whom they are stifling, till he dies.” 

“But you think of him?” 

“ Yes; but I had first to learn — oh! there is no doubt of 
it, for I have not derived all my information from the same 
source— I had first to learn the cruel fate of this youth, to 
whom I also swore allegiance; for one day, as I have told 
you, the emperor, proud and loving father, as he was, 
showed him to me in his cradle, and said: ‘My old friend, 
you will be to the son what you have been to the -father; 
who loves us, loves our France.’ ” 

“ Yes, I know it. ^ Many times you have repeated those 
words to me, and, like yourself, I have been moved by 
them.” ^ 

“Well, father! suppose, informed of the sufferings of 
the son of the emperoi', I h|id seen — with the positive cer* 
tainty that I was not deceived— a letter from a person of 
high rank in the court of Vienna, offering to a man that 
Was still faithful to the emperpr’s memory, the means of 
communicating with the king of Rome, and perhaps of 
saving him from his tormentors——” 
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^^Wliat next?” said tlie workman^ looking fixedly at liis 
son. ‘SS appose Napoleon 11. once at liberty ” 

“ What next?” exclaimed the inarshah Then he added 
in a suppressed voice: “Do you think, father, that France 
is insensible to the humiliations she endures? Do you 
think that the memory of the emperor is extinct? No, 
no; it is, above all, in the days of our country’s degrada- 
tion, that she whispers that sacred name, llow wmuld it 
be then, were that name to rise glorious on the frontier, 
reviving in his son? Do you not think that the heart of 
all France would beat for him?” 

“ This implies a conspiracy — against the present govern- 
ment — with Napoleon 11. for a watchwoixl,” said the work- 
man. “This is very serious.” 

“I told you, father, that I was very unhappy; judge if it 
be not so,” cried the marshal. “Not only I ask myself, if I 
ought to abandon my children and you, to run the risk of 
so daring an enterprise, but I ask myself if I am not bound 
to the present government, which, in acknowledging my 
rank and title, if it bestowed no favor, at least did me an 
act of justice. How shall I decide? abandon all that I 
love, or remain insensible to the tortures of the son of the 
emperor — of that emperor to wdiom I owe everything— to 
w^hom I have swmrn fidelity, both to himself and child? 
Shall I lose this only opportunity, perhaps, of saving him, 
or shall I conspire in his favor? Tell me, if I exaggerate 
what I owe to the memory of the emperor? Decide for 
me, father! During a whole sleepless night, I strove to 
discover, in the midst of this chaos, the line prescribed by 
honor; but I only wandered from indecision to indecision. 
You alone, father — you alone, I repeat, can direct me.” 

After remaining for some moments in deep thought, the 
old man was about to answer, when some person, running 
across the little garden, opened the door hastily, and 
entered the room in which were the marshal and his father. 
It was Olivier, the young workman, who had been able to 
effect his escape from the village in which the Wolves had 
assembled. 

“M. Simon! M. Simon!” cried he, pale, and panting 
for breath. “They" are here— close at hand. They have 
come to attack the factory.” 

^ “ Who?” cried the old man, rising hastily. 

“The Wolves, quarrymen, and stonecutters, joined on 
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the road by a crowd of people from the neigliborhood, and 
vagabonds from town. Do you not hear tlieiii? Tliey are 
shontiiig, ‘Death to the Devonrersl’ ” 

The clamor was indeed approaching, ancT grew more and 
more distinct. 

“It is the same noise that I heard just now,” said the 
marshal, rising in his turn. 

“There are more than two hundred of them, M. Simon,” 
said Olivier; “tliey are armed with clubs and stones, aiid 
iirifortiinately the greater part of our workmen are in Paris. 
We are not above forty herein all; the women and children 
are already flying to tlveir chambers, screaming for terror. 

Do you not bear them?” 

The ceiling shook beneath the tread of many hasty feet. 

“Will this attack be a serious one?” said the marshal to 
his father, who appeared more and more dejected. 

“ Very serious,” said the old man; “there is nothing 
more flerce than these combats between diflerfiit unions'; 
and everything has been done lately to excite tlie people of ^ 
the neighborhood against the factory.” 

“If yon are so inferior in number,” said the marshal, 
“vou must begin by baiTicading all the doors — and 
then™” 

He was unable to conclude. A hurst of ferocious cries 
shook the windows of the room, and seemed so near and 
load, that the marshal, his father, and the young work- 
man, riiBhed out into the little garden, which wuis bounded 
on one side by a wall that separated it from the fields. 
Suddenly, while the shouts redoubled in violence, a shmver 
of large stones, intended to break the windows of the 
house, smashed some of the panes on the first story, 
struck against the wall, and fell into tlie ga.rden, allaroimd 
the marshal and his father. By a fatal chance, one of tliese 
large stones struck the old man on the liead. He staggered, 
bent forward, and fell bleeding into the arms of Marshal 
Simon, Just as arose from without, with increased fury/ 
tihe savage cries of, “ Death to the Devourers 1” 
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CHAPTER IV. . 

THE WOLYES AKD THE DEVOUREBS. 

It lYAS a frightful tiling to Tieiv the approacli of the 
iaidess crowd, whose first act of liostiiity had been so fatal 
to Marshal Siiiioiius father. One wing of tlie cominon 
dwelling-house, which Joined the garden-wall on that side, 
was next to the fields. It was tliere that the Wolves 
began their attack. The precipitation of their marcili, 
tlie halt the}’ liad made at two poblie-hoiises on tlie road, 
their ardent inipatieiice for the approaching struggle, had 
inflamed these inen to a high pitch of savag^exeiiemont. 
Having discharged their first shower of stones, most of tlio 
assailants stooped downi to look for more ainmnnition. 
Some of themA^-'^ so 5^vitl;i greater ease, lield their Idudgeons 
befweeii their teeth; otliers had placed tliem against the 
wuill; here.aiid there, groups had fornied tuiisiiitnouHly 
round tlie principal leaders of tlie band; the most, neatly 
dressed of these men ivore frocks, with caps, while otliers 
were almost in rags, for, as we have already said, many of 
tlie liatigers-on at tlie baiTiers, and people without any pin- 
fession, iiad Joined the troop of the Wolves, whether ivel- 
conie or not.' Some hideous women, with tattered garments, 
who always seem to follow in tlie track of such people, 
accompanied them on tins occasion, and, by their cries and 
fitry, iiiflaiTied still more the general excitement. One of 
tliem, tail, robust, wdth purple complexion, bloodshot eyes, 
and toothless Jaws, had a handkerchief over her liead, 
from beneath which escaped lier yellow, frowsy hair. Over 
lier ragged gown, slic wore an old plaid shawd, crossed over 
lier bosom,, and tied behind her -back. This hag seemed 
possessed witli a demon. She had tucked up her luilf-toru 
sleeves; in one hand she brandished a stick, in the other 
she grasjied a huge ' stone; her companionB called her 
(fiboule {scullion). 

This horrible hag exclaimed in a hoarse voice: ‘MTl 
bite the women of tlie factory; I’ll make them bleed.” 

Tlie ferocious words were received with applause by her 
eoinpaiiions, and witli savage cries of ‘‘Ciboule forever!” 
which excited her to frenzy. 

Among tin; other leaders was a small, dry, pale man, 
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witli the face of a ferret, and a black beard all round the 
chin; he wore a scarlet Greek cap, and beneath his long 
blouse, perfectly new, appeared a pair of neat cloth trou- 
sers, strapped over thin boots. This man was evidently of 
a different condition of life from that of the other persons 
in the troop; it was he, in particular, who ascribed the 
most irritating and insulting language to the workmen of 
the factory, with regard to the inhabitants of ^ the neigh- 
borhood. He howled a great deal, but he carried neither 
stick nor stone. A full-faced fresh-colored man, with a 
formidable bass voice, like a chorister’s, asked him: “ Will 
you not have a shot at those impious dogs, who might 
bring down the cholera on the country, as the curate 
told us?” ® 

“I will have a better shot than you,” said the little man, 
with a singular, sinister smile. 

“And with what. I’d like to see?” 

“Probably, with this,” said the little man, stooping to 
pick up a large stone; but, as he bent, a well-filled 
though light bag, which he appeared to carry under his 
blouse, fell to the ground, 

“Look, you are losing both bag and baggage,” said the 
other; “it does not seem very heavy.” 

“They are samples of wool,” answered the man with the 
ferret’s face, as he hastily picked up the bag, and replaced 
it under his blouse; then he added: “Attention! the big 
blaster is going to speak.” 

And, in fact, he who exercised the most complete ascen- 
dancy over this irritated crowd was the terrible qu arry man. 
His gigantic form towered so much above the multitude, 
that his great head, bound in its ragged handkerchief, and 
his Herculean shoulders, covered with a fallow goat-skin, 
were always visible above the level of that dark and swarm- 
ing crowd, only relieved here and there by a few women’s 
caps, like so many white points. Seeing to what a degree 
of exasperation the minds of the crowd had reached, the 
small number of honest, but misguided workmen, who 
had allowed themselves to be drawn into this dangerous 
enterprise, under the pretext of a quarrel between rival 
unions, now fearing for the consequences of the struggle, 
tried, but too late, to abandon the main body. Pressed 
close, and as it were, girt in with thehnore hostile groups, 
dreading to pass for cowards, or to expose themselves to 
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"ae bad treatment of the majority, they were forced to wait 
for a more favorable moment to effect their escape. To 
the savage cdieers, Avhicdi had accompanied the first dis- 
charge of stones, succeeded a deep silence commanded by 
the stentorian voice of the quarryman. 

‘'The Wolves have howled,” he exclaimed; "let ns wait 
and see how the Devourers will answer, and when they will 
begin the fight.” 

^'We must draw them out of their factory, and fight 
them on neutral ground,” said the little man with the 
ferret’s face, who appeared to be the thieves’ advocate; 
"otherwise there wmiild be trespass,” 

"What do we care about trespass?” cried the horrible 
hag, Oibonle; "in or out, I will tear the chits of the 
factory.” 

"Yes, yes,” cried other hideous creatures, as ragged as 
Oiboule herself; " we must not leave all to the men.” 

"W^e must have our fun too!” 

" The women of the factory say that all the women of the 
neighborhood are drunken drabs,” cried the little man 
with the ferret’s face. 

"Good! we’ll pay them for it.” 

“ The women shall have their share.” 

" That’s our business.” 

“They like to sing in their common house,” cried 
Oiboule; "we will make them sing the wrong side of their 
mouths, in the key of ‘Oh, dear me!’ ” 

This pleasantry was received with shouts, bootings, and 
furious stamping of feet, to which the stentorian voice of 
the quarryman put a term by roaring: "Silence!” 

“Silence! silence!” repeated the crowd. "Hear the 
blaster!” 

" If the Devourers are cowards enough not to dare to 
show themselves, after a second volley of stones, there is 
a door down there which we can break open, and we will 
soon hunt them from their holes.” 

"It would be better to draw them out, so that none 
might remain in the factory,” said the little old man with 
the ferret’s face, who appeared to have some secret motive. 

"A man fights where he can,” cried the quarryman, in a 
voice of thunder; "all right, if we can hut once catch 
hold. We could fight on a sloping roof, or on the top of 
a wall— couldn’t we, my Wolves?” 
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Yes, yes!” cried the crowd, still more excited by tlios* 
siiva^'e words;- “if they don’t come out, we will break in/’ 

“ We will see tlieir tine palace I” 
ddie pagans liaveii’t even a chapel,” said the bass voice, 

“ ''hhe curate has damned tliem -all !” 

“WVhy should they have a palace, and we iiotliiiig but 
dog-keiiiielsr'” 

“Hardy’s 'workmen say that kennels are good enoiigli 
for such iis you,” said the little man with the ferret’s face. 

“ Yes, yes! tliey said so.” 

“We’lf break all tlieir traps.” 

“ We’ll puli do'wn their bazaar.” 

“We’ll throw the house out of the wincloW'’'s. ” 

“ 'When we have made the mealj-iiioiitiied chits sing,” 
cried Oibouie, “we will make them dance to the clatter of 
stones on their lieads.” 

'‘Come, my Wmives! attention!” cried the qiiarryman, 
still in the same stentorian voice; “one more volley, and if 
the Devourers do not come out, clown with the door!” 

Tills proposition was received with cheers of savage 
ardor, and the quarry man, whose voice rose above the 
tumult, cried wdth ail the strength of Ids Herculean lungs: 
“Attention, my Wolves. Make ready! all together. How, 
are you ready?” 

“ Y es , yes — al I read y ! ” ■ 

“Tiicn, present! fire!” And, for the second time, a 
shower of enormous stones poured upon that side of tlie 
common dwidling-house which was turned toward the 
fields. A part of tliese projectiles broke such of tlie win- 
dows as had been spared by tiie first volley. To the sharp 
Binashing and cracking of glass were Joined the ferocious 
cries uttered in cliorus by tliis formidable moh, drunk with 
its own excesses: “Death to the Devourers!” 

Suo!i these outcries became perfectly frantic, wdien, 
througli the broken Windows, the assailants perceived 
wonuMi running in terror, some witli children in their arms, 
and otiun^s raising their liands to heaven, calling aloud for 
help; widle a few, bolder than tlie rest, leaned out of the 
windows, ami tried to fasten tlie outside blinds. 

“There (‘ome the ants out of their holes!” cried 
Ciboule, Htoo|)ing to pick up a stone. “ We must have a 
fling at them for luck!” The stone, hurled by the steady, 
masculine hand of the virago, went straight to its mark, 
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line! struck an iiiifortiiiiate woman wlio was trying to 
close one of tlie shutters, 

“Hit in the white!” cried the hideous creature. 

“ Well done, Cihoule! you’ve rapped her coher-mitP^ 
cried a voice. 

“ Ciboiile forever 1” 

“Gome out, you Devoiirers, if you dare!” 

“'They have'^said a hundred times, that ihe neighbors 
were too cowardly even to come and look at their house,” 
squealed ilie little man with the ferret’s face. 

“And now they show the white feather!” 

“If they will not come out,” cried the quarryman, in a 
voice of thunder, “let us smoke them out!” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“ Let’s ])reak open the door I” 

“We are sure to find them!” 

“ Come on ! come on !” 

■ The crowd, with the quarryman at their head, and 
Clboiile not far from him, brandishing a stick, advanced 
til mill til Oil sly toward one of the great doors. ^ The ground 
.shook beneath the rapid tread of the mob, wliich had now 
reused shouting; but the confused, and, as it ivere, sul> 
terraneous noise, sounded even more ominous than those 
gavQge outcries. The Wolves soon arrived opposite the 
massive oaken door. At the moment tlie blaster raised a 
dedge-lianimer, the door opened suddenly. Some of the 
most determined of the assailants were about to rusli in at 
this entrance; but the quarryman stepped back, extending 
his arm as if to moderate their ardor and impose silence, 
Then his followers gathered round him. 

The half-open door discovered a party of workmen, nn- 
Cortuiiately by no means numerous, but with countenances 
full of resolution. They had armed themselves hastily 
with forks, iron bars, and clubs. Agricola, who ivas their 
leader, held in his hand a heavy sledge-hammer. The 
young workman was very pale; but the fire of his eye, 
ills menacing look, and the intrepid assurance of his bear- 
ing, showed that his father’s blood boiled in his veins, and 
that in such a struggle he might become fear-inspiring. 
Yet he succeeded in restraining himself, and challenged 
the quarryman, in a firm voice: “What do you want?” 

“A fight!” thundered the blaster. 

b^Yes, yesi 4 fight!” repeated the crowd. 
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“Rilonce mv Wolves!” cried the qnarrymaii, as he 
turned round, Ind stretched forth hi_s 

the multitude. Then addressing Agncohi, he said . Ihe 

Wolves have come to ask for a hgHt. 

“With whom?” 

“There^are^iio°Devo^ kere,” replied Agricola; “we 

y»" 

mu^^olves will eat no one here,” said Agricola, look- 
ing full at the quarryman, ^hLlren ” “ 

threatenin'' air; “they can only fngaten little cliiiaien. 

“ Sfi voii think so,” said the quarrvnian,_ with a savage 
sneer. Then, raising his weapon, he shook ’n Agi icola s 
face evclaiming: “Is that any laughing mattei? 

“is S?” answered Agricola, with a rapid movement, 
parrying the .stone-sledge with his own hammei . 

^ “ iron against iron— hammer against hammer— that suits 

“ It does not matter what suits you, answered Agricola, 
hardly able to restrain himself. “ You have broken oiir 
windows, frightened our women, and wounded-pm-lmis 
killed— the oldest workman m the factoi7, who at tuis 
moLiit lies bleeding in the arms 

Agricola’s voice trembled in spite ot iiimself. It is, 1 

Wolves are hungry for more,” answered the 
blaster; “you must come out (cowards that you are!) and 

fight us on the plain.’’ • i ri i 

“Yes! ves! battle! let them come out! cried the crowd, 
howling, hissing, waving their sticks, and pushing further 
into the small space which separated them from tlie door. 

“We will have no battle,” answered Agricola; “we will 
not leave our home; hut if you have the imsfortniie to 
pass this,” said Agricola, throwing his cap npon tiie 
threshold, and setting his foot on it with an intrepid air, 
“if you pass this, yon attack us in onr own house, and you 
will be answerable for all that may happen. 

“There or elsewhere we will have the fight! the Wolves 
must eat the Devoiirers. Now for the attack!” cried the 
fierce quarryman, raising his hammer to strike Agricola. 
But the latter, throwing himself on one side by a sudden 
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leap, avoided the blow, aud struck with his hammer fiih 
at the chest of the qiiarrymaii, who staggered for a moment, 
but instantly recovering his legs, rushed furiously on 
Agricola, crying: “Follow me, Wolves!” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE RETURIv'. 

As sooisr as the combat had begun between Agricola and 
the blaster, the general tight became terrible, ardent, im- 
placable. A Hood of assailants, following the quarryman’s 
steps, rushed into the house Avith irresistible fury; others, 
unable to force their way through this dreadful crowd, 
where the more impetuous squeezed, stifled, and crushed 
those Avho were less so, Avent round in another direction, 
broke through some lattice-Avork, and thus placed the 
people of the factory, as it Av?re, between tAvo fires. Some 
resisted courageously; others, seeing Ciboule, folIoAved by 
some of her horrible companions, and by several of the most 
.ill-looking ruffians, hastily enter that part of the common 
dwelling-house in which the Avomen had taken re.fuge, hur- 
ried in pursuit of this band; but some of the hag’s com- 
panions, having faced about, and vigorously defended the 
entrance of the staircase against the Avorkmen, Ciboule, 
with three or four like herself, and about the same num- 
ber of no less ignoble men, rushed tlirougli tlie rooms, Avith 
the intention of robbing or destroying all that came in their 
way. A door, Avbich at first resisted their efforts, was 
soon broken tbrongh; Ciboule rushed into the apartment 
witli a stick in her hand, her hair disheveled, furious, and 
as it Avere, maddened with the noise and tumult. A beau- 
tiful young girl (it Avas Angela), Avho appeared anxious to 
defend the entrance to a second chamber, thrcAv herself on 
her knees, pale and supplicating, and raising her clasped 
hands, exclaimed: “Do not hurt my mother !” 

“I’ll serve you out first, and your mother afterward,” 
replied the horrible Avoman, throAving herself on the poor 
girl, and endeavoring to tear her face with her nails, while 
the rest of the ruffianly band broke the glass and the dock 
Avith their sticks, and possessed themselves of some articles 
ei wearing apparel. 
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Angela, stniggiiBg with- Ciboide, uttered lone! cries o:! 
distress, and stall attempted to guard the room in r/hich. 
her mother liad taken refuge; while the latter,' leaning: 
from the window, called Agricohl to their assistance. The 
smitli Teas now engaged wdth the luige hhistcjin In a close 
struggle, their hammers had hecoine useless, and wntli 
bloixisliot eyes and clenched teeth, chest to chest, and limbs 
twi!ic 3 d togk.lier like tw'o serpents, them iiiade tlie ino5'-t 
violent elforts to overthrow' each other. Agricola, berrt 
forward, lield under his right arm the left leg of tlie 
qiiariwiiian, which lie had seized in parrying a viedent kick ; 
bi.it siici.i was tlie Herculean strength of the leader of idn- 
'Wolves, that lie remained firm as a tower, though resting 
oil ]? on one leg.’ With the hand that was still fi'i-o (fh]* 
the otlieivwas griped by Agricola as in a vise), he endeav™ 
cijml with violent blows to break the jaws of the smitig 
who, leal. ling his head forward, pressed his forehead hard 
against t'lie breast of his adversary, 

Tlie 'IVol.! will break the Devoiirer’s teetli, and he shall 
clevour nc more,*’ said the qiiarryiiiaii. ■ 

Von are no true Wolf,’' answered t].!e smith, redonldiiig 
Ills efforts; true Wolves are honest fellows, anddoiKA 
come ten against one.” 

‘‘True or false, I will break yonr teeth.” 

“And I your pawn” said the smith, giving so violent a 
wre.i.icl.i to the leg of the qiiarryman, that, the latter 
littered a e.ry of aente pain, and, with the I’age of a, wild 
beast, hotting suddenly forward with his liead, succeeded 
i.ri biting Agricola in tlie side- of the neck. 

The pang of this bite forced Agricola to make a 
tticwettient, which eiutW^ the cjiniiTyman to disengage 
his Ic3g. Then, with 'a siiperhnnian effort, lie threw fdni- 
self with his whole .weiglit on Agricola, and brought him 
to tlie gron.f 4 d, falling ]ii.raself upon him. 

At this jnneture, Angela’-s mother, leaning from one of 
tlie iviiidowsof the co.mmon dvvelling“h.onse,"exclaiiiied in 
a heart^re.!.ldillg voice: “Help, Agricola! they are killing 
my chi,id!” '■ • " 

“ Let me go— and on" my. honor— I -will fight ' yon ^ to» 
iiiorrow,. or/when you wilf,” said 'Agricola, "panting for 
breath. 

“Eo warfEedntp .food for me;- 1 eat all hot,” answered 
tlie qnaiTymiiii,: seizing- the smitli by the throat, while lie ' 
tired to place one of his knees upon his chest. 
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^^Tie!p! tlicy are killing my elnid!'" cried Angela’s 
iBotlji*!*, in a voice of despair. 

•^^Mei'cyi i a;Sk mercy 1" Let me go!” said Agricola, mak- 
ing tiie most, vioknt eiforts to escape. 

am too bnngry,” answered tlie cpiarryman. 

Exasperated ny the tein'or which Angela’s danger occa- 
sioned him, Agricola redoubled hise.t!orts, when theqnarry-- 
man siiddeiily'felt his thigii seized by the sharp teeth of a 
log, and at tlie. same instant received from a vigorous Inmd 
Idiree or fmir lieavy blows with a stick upon his head. He 
relaxed. Ids grasp, and fell stmiaed npon his liand and 
knee, while he mechanically rai>sed Ids other arm to^ parry 
the blows, whicl) ceased as soon as Agricola was delivered. 

“ Fatlier, yon have saved me!” cried the smith, springing 
op. “ If only I am in time to rescue Angela!” 

“ Eon ! never raiiid me!” answered Dagoberfe; and Agric- 
ola rushed into the house. 

Dagobert, accompanied ])y Spoilsport, liad come, as we 
liave already said, to bring Marshal Simon’s daughters to 
tlieir grandfather. Arriving in tlie midst of the tumult, 
the soldier iiad collected a few workmen to de:§en(l the 
oil trance of tlie chamber, to which the marsluii’s fattier 
Had been carried in a dying state. It was from this post 
that tlie soldier had seen Agricola’s danger. Soon after, 
the riisli of the coidiict separated Dagobert from tlie 
(|ii:irryinaii, who remained for some moments insensible. 
.Irriv'ed in two bounds at tlie common dwelllng-lioiise, 
Agriola succeeded in forcing his way through tlie men 
who defended the staircase, and rushed into the corridor 
tluit led to Angela’s chamber. At the moment he reached 
it, tlie iiiifortonate girl was mechanically guarding her face 
Vvdtli both hands against Ciboule, who, furious as the hyena 
over its prey, was trying to scratch and disfigure her. 

To spring upon the horrible hag, seize her by her yellow 
hair with irresistible hand, drag her backward, and then 
with one eiiil, stretch her full lengtli upon the ground, was 
for Agricola au acliievement as rapid as thought. Furious 
with rage, Ciboule rose again almost instantly; but at this 
inomeut, several workmen, who had foll(|wed close upon 
Agricola, were able to attack with advantage, and while 
tlie smith lifted the fainting form of Angela, and carried 
her into the next room, Cihouie and her band were driven 
from that part of the house. 
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After tlie first fire of tlie assmi It, the small iiiimber o! 
real Wolves, wlio,bis Agricola said, were in tlie main honest 
fellows, but luid the weakness to ' let themselves be drawn 
into this enterprise, under the pretext of a quarrel between 
rival unions, seeing the excesses committed by the rabble 
who accompanied them, turned suddenly round, and 
ranged themselves on the side of the Devonrers. 

There are no longer here either Wolves or Devonrers,” 
said one of tlie most determined Wolves to Olivier, with 
whom he Imd been fighting roughly and fairly; “there m-e 
none here but honest workmen, who must unite to drive 
out a set of scoundrels, that have come only to break and 
pillage.” 

“ Yes,” added another; “it wms against our will that they 
began by breaking your. wdndows.” 

“The big bhiker did it all,” said another; “the true 
Wolves wash their hands of him. We shall soon settle his 
account.” 

“ We may fight every da}^ — but we ought to esteem each 
otlier.-^ 

This defection of a portion of the assailants (iinfortii- 
xiately but a small portion) gave new spirit to the workmen 
of tlie factory and all together, Wolves and Devonrers, 
though very inferior in number, opposed themselves to the 
band of vagabonds, xvho were proceeding to new excesses. 
Some of tliese wretches, still further excited by the little 
man with the ferret’s face, a secret emissary of Baron 
Tripeaud, now rushed in a mass toward the workshops 
of M. Hardy. Then began a lamentable devastation. 

* We wIbIi it to be understood, that tbe necessities of our story 
alone liave made tlie Wolves the assailants. While endeavoring to 
paint the evils arising from tbe abuse of tlie spirit of association, we 
do not to ascribe a character of savage hostility to one sect 

rather than to the other — to the Wolves more than to the Devourers. 
The Wolves, a club of united stone-cutters, are generally industrious 
intelligent workmen, whose situation is the more worthy of interest, 
as not only their labors; conducted with inatheinatical precision, are 
of tlie rndest and most wearisome kind, but they are likewise out of 
work <liirnig three or four months of the year, their proffession being 
unfortunately, one of those which the winter condemns for a forced 
cessation. A number of Wolves, in order to perfect themselves in 
their trade, attend every evening a course of linear geometry, applied 
to the cutting df stone, analogous to that given by M. Agricole 
Ferdignier, foi *he benefit of carpenters. Several working stone- 
cutters sent an ^diitectural model in plaster to the last exhibition. 
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These people with the mania of destruction, broke without 
remorse machines of the greatest value, and most delicate 
construction; half-manufactured articles were pitilessly 
destroyed; a savage emulation seemed to inspire these bar- 
barians, and those workshops, so lately the model of order 
and well-regulated economy, were soon nothing but a 
wreck; the courts were strewed with fragments of all kinds 
of wares, which were thrown from the windows with fero- 
cious outcries, or savage bursts of laughter. Then, still 
thanks to the incitements of the little man wnth the ferret’s 
face, the books of M. Hardy, archives of commercial indus- 
try, so indispensable to the trader, were scattered to the 
wind, torn, trampled underfoot, in a sort of infernal dance, 
composed of all that was most impure in this assembly of 
low, hltliy, and ragged men and women, who held each 
other by the hand, and whirled round and round wdth hor- 
rible clamor. Strange and painful contrast! At the height 
of the stunning noise of these horrid deeds of tumult and 
devastation,<>a scene of imposing and mournful calm was 
taking place in the chamber of Marshal Simon’s father, 
the door of - which was guarded by a few devoted men. 
The old workman was stretched on his bed, with a bandage 
across his blood-stained white hair. His countenance was 
livid, his breathing oppressed, his look -fixed and glazed. 

Marshal Simon, standing at the head of the bed, bending 
over his father, watched in despairing anguish the least sign 
of consciousness on the part of the dying man, near whom 
was a physician, wdth his finger on the failing pulse. Eose 
and Blanche, brought hither by Dagobert, were kneeling 
beside the bed, their hands clasped, and their eyes bathed 
in tears; a little further, half hidden in the shadows of the 
room, for the hours had passed quickly, and the night 
was at hand, stood Dagobert himself, with his arms crossed 
upon his breast, and his features painfully contracted. A 
profound and solemn silence reigned in this chamber, only 
interrupted by the broken sobs of Rose and Blanche, or by 
Father Simon’s hard breathing. The eyes of the marshal 
were dry, gloomy, and full of fire. He only withdrew 
them from his father’s face, to interrogate the physician 
by a look. There are strange coincidences in life. That 
physician was Doctor Baleinier. The asylum of the doctor 
being close to tlie barrier that was nearest to the factory, 
and his fame being widely spread in the neighborhood. 
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tliey Iia<l run to futcli liiin on tlie first for medical 
{issistancii. .... i ' 

Siuldenlv, Doctor Baleiuier nnide a movenieut;. tlie mar- 
shal, who had not tiikeii his eyes of him, exclaimed: ''Ir 
there an V 

least, my lord diike, tlie pulse revives a little. ' 

“lie is saved f' said the marshal. 

Do not cdierisli false hopes, my lord duke,” answered 
the di^ctor, gravely; 'Hhe pulse revives, owia:ig to tlie 
powerful applications to the feet, hut I know not what will 
he the issue of the crisis.” 

^nFtitlier! father! do you liear me?” cried the marshal, 
seeing the old man slightly move his head, and feebly raise 
his. eyelids. Ho soon opened his eyes, and this time their, 
intoliigeiice had returned. 

‘Hhither! you live— yon know me!” cried the marshal 
giddv with joy and hope. 

" iherre ! ’are you there f’ said the old man, in a wnak 
voice. ^‘Your hand— give it—” and lie made a feeble 
movement. 

^wHere, father!” cried the marshal, as he pressed the 
hand of the old man in his own. 

Tiieii, yielding to an impulse of deliglit, he bent over liis 
father, coveretl liis liands, face, and hair with kisses, and 
repeated; -Hie lives! kind heaven, lie lives! he is saved !” 

At this instant, the noise of the struggle which had 
recommenced between the rabble, the Wolves, and tlie 
Devon rers, readied the ears of tiie dying man. 

"‘That noise! that noise!” said lie; “they are fighting.” 

“ It growing less, I think,” said the inarshal, in order 
not to agitate liis father. 

^hPierre,” said tlie old man, in a weak and broken voice, 

“ I have not long to live.” 

“ Fji^ther— ” 

“ Let me speak, child; if I can but tell you all.” 

“Sir,” said Baleinier piously, to tlie old workiiiaii, 
“heaven may perliaps work a miracle in your favor; show 
yoinvself gTattd'uI, and allovv a priest- — ” 

“A priest! Thank you, sir— I have my son,” said the 
old man; “in his arms, I will render up my soul— wlilcii 
has alw' ays been true and honest.” ' . " ■ 

“ You die?” ^exclaimed the marshal ; “ no 1 no !” 

“Pierre,” said the . old mao, in a -voice wdiidi, .firm at 
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first, gradoallj grew fainter, “just bow~yoii asked my ad^ 
vice — in a very serious matter. I tliink, that the wish to 
tell yon of your duty— has recalled me — for a moment — to 
life — for I should die miserjible — if I thouglit you in a road 
unworthy of yourself and me. Listen to me, my son — iny 
noble son — at this last hour, a father cannot deceive hiiiw 
self. You have a great duty to perform — under pain — of 
not acting like a man of honor— under pain of ])eg]eeting 
my last will. Y^oii ought, without hesitation- ’’’ 

Here the voice failed the old man. ■ When he had pio 
noiinced the last vSentence, he became quite unintelligible. 
The only tvords that Marshal Simon could distinguisli. 
were these: “Napoleon IL— oath — dishonor— my son!” 

Then the old workman again moved his lips mechanic 
ally—and all was over. At the moment he expired, tire 
niglit was quite come, and terrible sli outs were lieard from 
without, of “Fire! Fire!” The conhagation had broken 
out in one of the workshops, filled with inflammable stuffy 
into whicli had glided tlie little man with the ferret’s face. 
At the same time, the mil of drums was heard in the dis- 
tance, announcing the arrival of a detaelnnent of troops 
from" town. 


During an hour, in spite of every effort, the fire had 
been spreading througli the factory. ‘The night is clear, 
cold, starlight; the wind Idows keenly from the north, with 
a inoaning sound. A man, walking across the fields, where 
tlie rising ground conceals tlie lire from hirn, advances 
with slow and unsteady steps. 

It is M. Hardy. He had chosen to return home on foot, 
across the country, hoping that a walk would calm tlie 
fever in his blood — an icy fever, more like the cliill of 
death. Fie had not been deceived, Flis adored mistress— 
the noble woman, with whom he might have found refuge 
from the coiiseqiieiices of the fearful deception wdiicli had 
just been revealed to him — had quitted France. Fie could 
have no doubt of it. Margaret was gone to America. Her 
mother had exacted from her, in ex|)iation of her fault, 
that she should not even write to liim one word of farewell 
— to him, for whom Mie had sacrificed her duty as a wife. 
Margaret had obeyed. 
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Besides, slie had often said to him: “Between my iiiothei 
and YOU, I should not hesitate.’’ 

S1r> had not hesitated. Tltere was therefore no hope, not 
the sliglitest; even if an ocean had not separated him from 
Margaret, he knew enough of her blind subinissioii to her 
mother, to be certain that all relations between them w'ere 
broken off forever. It is well. He will no longer recko]] 
upon this heart— his last refuge. The two roots of his life 
have been torn up and broken, with the same blow, the 
same day, almost at the same moment. What then remains 
for thee^ poor sensitive plant, as thy tender mother used to 
call thee? What remains to console thee for the loss of this 
last love— this last friendship, so infamonlsy crushed? 
Oh! there remains for thee that one corner of the earth, 
created after the image of thy mind— that little colony, 
so peaceful and flonri'sliing, where, thanks to thee, labor 
biirigs with it joy and recompense. Those worthy artisans, 
wliom thou liak/'made happy, good, and grateful, will not 
fail tliee. T\mt also is a great and holy affection; let it be 
thy shelter in tlie midst of this frightful wreck of all thy 
most sacred convictions! The calm of that cheerful and 
pleasant retreat, the sight of the unequalled happiness of 
tliy dependents, will soothe thy poor, suffering soul, which 
now sianus tr) live only for saffaring. Come! you will soon 
reach the top of the hill, from wliicli you can see afar, in 
the ]dain below, that paradise of workmen, of which yon 
are tlie presiding divinity- 

M. Hardy had readied the summit of the hill. At that 
moment the conflagration, repressed for a short time, burst 
forth with redoubled fury from the common dwelling- 
house, which it had now reached. A bright streak, at first 
wiiite, then red, then copper-colored, illuminated the dis- 
tant horizon. M, Hardy looked at it with a sort of incredn- 
lons, almost idiotic stupor. Suddenly, an immense column 
of flame shot up in the thick of a cloud of smoke, accom- 
panied by a shower of sparks, and streamed toward the 
sky, easting a bright reflection over all the country, eve 
to M. Hardy’s feet. The violence of the north-wind, d: ’ 
ing the flames in waves before it, soon brought to the i 
of M. Hardy the hurried clanging of the alarm-beii of • 
burning factory. 
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■ CHAPTER VI. 

THE G 0 - E E T W E E N . 

K FEW days have elapsed since tlie coriilagratioii of M.^ 
Hardy’s factory. The following scene takes place in tlie 
Rue Clovis, in the house where Rodin had lodged, and 
which was still inhabited by Rose-Pompohi, who, without 
the least scruple, availed herself of the household arraiige- 
nients of her friend Philemon. It Avas about noon, and 
Eose-Pompon, alone in the chamber of the student, wdio 
was still absent, was breakfasting very gayly by the hresido^ 
but how singular a breakfast! what a cpieer fire! how 
strange an apartment! 

Imagine a large room, lighted by twm windows without 
curtains — for, as they looked on empty space, the lodger 
had no fear of being overlooked. One side of this apart- 
ment served as a wuirdrohe, for there wuas suspended Eose- 
Poinpon’s flashy costume of debardeur, not far from the 
boatmaiVs jacket of Philemon, with his large trousers of 
coarse, gray stuff, covered with pitch (shiver my timbers!) 
just as if this intrepid mariner had bunked in the forecastle 
of a frigate, during a voyage round the globe. A gown of 
Eose-Pompon’s hung gTacefiilly over a pair of pantaloons, 
the legs of which seemed to come from beneath the petth 
coat. On the lowest of several bookshelves, very dusty and 
neglected, by the side of three old boots (wherefore three 
boots?) and a number of empty bottles, stood a skull, a 
scientific and friendly souvenir, left to Philemon by one of 
his comrades, a medical student. With a species of pleas- 
antry, very much to the taste of the student-world, a clay 
pipe with a very black bowi was placed betw^een the magv 
nificently wiiite teeth of this skull; moreover, its shining 
top was half hidden beneath an old hat, set knowingly on 
one side, and adorned with faded flowers and ribbons. 
When Philemon was drunk, he used to contemplate this 
bony emblems of mortality, and break out into the most 
poetical monologues, with regard to this pbilosopbical con- 
trast between death and tlie mad pleasures of life. Two or 
three plaster casts, with their noses and chinslmore or less 
injured, were fastened to the w^all, and bore witness to the 
tern orary curiosity which Philemon had felt with regard 
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to pliroinjlogical scieiice, froiii tlic patient and serious study 
ef lie’liacl drawn tiie following logical condiisioii : 

Tlcit, liaviiig to an aiarmiiig exfctnjidtlre 
into detit.^ lie oiig’lit to resign liiiiisclf to tlie fjiiniity of liis 
orgaiii'.:atioo, and accept the inconvenience of creditors as 
a vitai r.ecessitv. On the chimney-piece stood niiiiijiired, 
’in all its majesty, the inagniticeiit rowing cl oh drinkiiig- 
gla-s, a c.hina tea-pot without a spout, and an iiihstaiid of 
bltick wood, the glass month of which wns cwjvered by a 
coHt< of greenish and mossy mold. From time to^tiine, 
the silence of tins retreat was interriipied by thiycooing cif 
p’nre^>ns, wliicli Eose-Fompon had establislied witli cordial 
h<js[ii tality in tlie little study. Chilly as a ([iiail, Eose-Poin- 
pafi cre|)t close to tlie fire,*aiidat the same time seemed to^ 
enjrpv the warmth of a bright ray of siuisiiine, wliicdi envel- 
oped' her in its golden light. This droll little creature 
was dressed in the oddest costume, which, liowever, dis- 
played to advantage tlie freshness of tier piquant and pretty 
('ou'ntenance, crowned with its line, fair haiiq alwajsmieatly 
c<mihed and arranged tlie iirst thing in the inorning. By 
way of dressing-gown, Eose-Pompon liad ingeniously 
ilrawn man' her linen, ilie ample scarlet llannel shirt vvliicii 
belonged to Philemon’s official gaid) in tlie rowing-cliilj; 
file cullar, open and turned down, dis|)layed tlie whiteness 
of the young girl’s under garment, as also of her neck and 
shoulders, on wliose linn and polislied surface the scarlet 
shirt siamied to cast a rosy light. The grisette’s fresh and 
djmpled arms half protruded from the large, turned-up 
sh'to cs; and her clunming legs were also half visible, 
crossed one over the other, and clothed in neat wdiite stock- 
ings, and hoots. A lilack silk cravat formed tlie girdle 
whicii fastened the shirt round the wasp-like waist of Eose- 
!^mlpo^, just above those hips, worthy of the enthusiasm 
of a modern Phidias, j\nd which gave to this style of dress 
a graca* very original. 

\V(‘ have said, that the breakfast of Eose-Pompon was 
singular. You shall judge. On a little table placed before 
her, was a wash-hand-basin, into which she had recently 
pliiiiged hf‘r E*esh face, bathing it in pure 'water. From 
the hot luin of this basin, now transformed into a salad-bowl. 
Pose-Pompon look with the tips of her fingers large green 
Icriies, drifqdngwith vinegar, and crunclied them between 
her tiFij white teeth, whose .enamel was too hard to allow 
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tiietti to bo set on edge. Her drink v/as a glass of water 
and syni[) of gooseberries, wlii(3li she stirred v/itli a ivoodeii 
riiUbtard~s|iooi.u Filially, as an extra dish, she had a dozen 
olives in one of those blue glass trinket-dishes sold for 
twuiit 3 '-riV 0 sous. Her dessert was composed of nuts, which 
she prepared to roast on a red-hot shoveh That Eose- 
Fonipoii, with such an nnaccoiintahle savage choice of 
food, should retain a fresh ness of complexion worthy of her 
mime, is one of those miracles, wdiich reveal the mighty 
power of youth and health. When she had eaten her salad, 
Eose-Poiiipoii was Jiboiit to begin upon h®r olives, wdien a 
low knock v/as heard at the door, which wdis modestly 
bolted on the inside. 

Who is there?''’ said EosedPompon. 

“mi friend — the oldest of the old,” replied a sonorous, 
jovial voice. ““ Why do yon lock yourself in?” 

““ What! is it you, ITinny Moulin?” 

““ Y es, my beloved pupil. ■ Open quickly. Time presses. ” 
““ Open to you? Oh, I daresay! that would be pretty, 
tlie figure I am I” 

‘“I believe you ! what does it matter what figure you are? 
It would be very pretty, tliou rosiest of all the roses witii 
which Cupid ever adorned his quiver!” 

““ Go and preach fasting and morality in yoiir journal, fat 
apostle!” said Eose-Pompon, as she restored the scarlet 
Hiiirt to its place, with Philemon’s other garments. 

““ I say 1 are we to talk much longer through the door, for 
lilie greater edification of our neighbors?” cried Yinny 
, Moulin. ““ I have something of importance to tell you— 
nomethiiig tliat will astonish, you-- — 

““Give me time to put on my gown, great plague that 
;/ou are!” 

““If it is ] because of ,iny modesty, do not think of it. I 
mil not over nice. I should like you very well as you are.” 

““ Only to tiunk that siicli a monster is the favorite of ail 
Uie cliiii’chgocrs!’' said Eose-Pompon, opening the door as 
sliG' finished iasteiiiiig her dress. 

““So! yon have at last returned to the dovecot, you stray 
bird!” said Yisiny Moulin, folding his arms, and looking 
tt Eose-Pompuii with co.mie Berioiisness. ““And wiiero 
raay you have bceip I pray? For three days the naughty 
1 ittie bird has left its nest,” , . . , 

““True; I only returned home last niglitv You must 
I aive culled during my absence?” C * 
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«I came every day, and even twice a day, young lady, 
for I Inivo very sWions matters to comminiicate.” 

‘' Very serious matters? Then we shall have a good 
laugh at them.” 

‘‘ Not at all— they are really serious,” said Ninny Moulin, 
seating himself. “But, first of ail, what did you do during 
the tliree days tliat you left your conjugal and Pliileinonic 
home? I must know all about it, before I tell you more.” 

“ Will you have some olives?” said Eose-Pompon, as she 
nibbled one of them herself. 

“Is tliat your answer? I understand! Unfortunate 
Philemon!” 

“There is no unfortunate Pliilemoii in the case, slanderer. 
Clara had a death in her house, and, for the first few days 
after the funeral she was afraid to sleep alone.” 

“I thought Clara sufficiently provided against such 
fears.” 

“There you are deceived, you great viper! I was 
oldiged to go and keep the poor girt company.” 

At this assertion, the, religious pamphleteer hummed a 
tune, with an mcrednlous and mocking air. 

“ You think I liave played Philemon tricks?” cried Eose- 
Poiupou, cracking a nut witli the indignation of injured 
innocence. 

“ 1 do not say tricks; but one little rose-colored trick.” 

I tell you, that it was not for my pleasure I went out. 
On the contrary — for, during my absence, poor Gephyse 
disa.ppeared.” 

“ Yes, i\[otlier Arsnne told me that the Bacclianal Queen 
was gone, on a journey. But when I talk of Philemon, 
yon talk of Gephyse; we don’t progress.” 

“ May I he eaten by the black panther that they are 
showiiig Jit the Porte-vSaiiit-Martin if I do not tell you the 
trutli. And, talking of that, you must get tickets to take 
me to see those animals, my little Ninny Moulin. They 
tell me there never were such darling wild beasts.” 

“Now really, are you mad?” 

“Why so?”*' 

“That I should guide your youth, like a venerabie 
.patriarch, through the dangers of the Skrm-bloion Tulip, 
all well and good— I ran no risk of meeting my pastors and 
toasters; but were I to take you to a Lent-Spectacle (since 
there arc only beasts to be seen), I might just run againsf 
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my sacristans — and how pretty I should look with you on 
iiiy armP’ 

Yon can put on a false nose, and straps to your trousers, 
my big Ninny; they will never know you.” 

must not think of false noses, but of what I have 
to tell you, since you assure me that you have no intrigue 
in hand.” 

swear it!” said Eose-Pompon, solemnly, extending her 
left hand horizontally, while with her right she put a nut 
into her mouth. Then she added, with surprise, as she 
looked at the outside coat of Ninny Moulin, Goodness 
gracious! what full pockets you have got. What is there 
in them?”. 

“Something that concerns you, Eose-Pompoii,” said 
Dumoulin, gravely. 

“ Me?” 

“Eose-Pompon!” said Ninny Moulin, suddenly, with a 
majestic air; “will you have a carriage? Will you inhabit 
a charming apartment, instead of living in this dreadful 
hole? Will you be dressed like a duchess?” 

“Now for some more nonsense! Come, will you eat the 
olives? If not, I shall eat them all up. There is only 
one left.” 

* Without answering this gastronomic offer, Ninny Moulin 
felt in one of his pockets, and drew from it a case contain- 
ing a very pretty bracelet, which he held up sparkling 
before the eyes of the young girl. 

“Oh! what a sumptuous bracelet!” cried she, clapping 
her hands. “A green-eyed serpent biting his tail — the 
emblem of my love for Philemon.” 

“Do not talk of Philemon; it annoys me,” said Ninny 
Moulin, as he clasped the bracelet round the wrist of Eose- 
Pompon, who allowed him to do it, laughing all the while 
like mad, and saying to him, “So you’ve been employed 
to make a purchase, big apostle, and you wish to see the 
effect of it. Well! it is charming!” 

“Eose-Pompon,” resumed Ninny Moulin, “W'Ould you 
like to have a servant, a box at the Opera, and a thousand 
francs a month for your pin-money?” 

“Always the same nonsense. Get along!” said the 
young girl, as she held up the bracelet to the light, still 
continuing to eat her nuts. “ Why always the same farce, 
and no change of bills?” 
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“ Moulin again plunged his hand into IriB poeketp 

and iliis time drew^fortli an diegant cliaiii, wliicli. lie liiing 
rriiiiMl Iiosc-Poivipon’s neck. 

^M)h! what a beautifnl cluhn!’' cried the joirng girl, an 
she looketl hv tiiriis at tlm sparkling oriuiment and tlni 
.’elisi'ions wi'itor., ''If yon chose that also, yon have a very 
good taste. But am I not a good-natured girl to he yoiir 
'ihtmmij, just to sliow off your Jewels?” 

‘Minse- Pompon,” returned Ninny Moulin, with a still 
moro majestic' air, 'Mffese trifles are nothing to what you 
nmy obtmn, if yon will hut follow the fid vice of your old 
frieiid,” 

Rose began to loqk at Dnmonlin with surprise, and said 
to him, "’What does all tins mean, Ninny Moiilin? Ex- 
plain yourself : what advice have yon to give?” 

Dnmonlin did not answer, but replnngifig his hand into 
his inexhanstildo pocket, he tlshed np n parcel, whieli he 
carefully nirfolded, and in which was a magoificent man- 
tilla of black lace. Rose-Bonipon started sip, full of neu 
ailmiratioii, and Dumoiilin tlirew the rjch mantilla oyei’ 
the young girds shoulders. 

" It is super})! I have never seen anything like it! Whul; 
patterns! wdiat work !”^ said. Rose-Poinpon, as vshe examined 
all with, simple and perfectly disinterested curiosity. Then 
sise added, " Your pocket is likeii shop; wlmre did yon get 
uh tliesc ]>retty things?” Then, Imrsting into n fit of 
Ian aider, whicli bronglit the blood to her cheeks, she ex- 
fdaiined, "fdli, I luive it! These are the wedding-presents 
for Mailamf^ do hi Sainte-Colombe, I congratulate yon.v 
they are very clioice.” 

"Ami where tlo yon suppose I should find money to buy 
tbast‘ wonders?” said Ninny Moulin, "I repeat to join 
all this is yonrs if you will but listen to me!” 

"How is this?” said Hose-Pompon, vyith the utmost, 
mmwsmmiti "is what yon tell 'me in cjowuHght earliest?” 

“in downright earnest.” 

"Thiis offer to make me a great lady?” 

"The jewels might convince yon of the reality of ipy 
offers.” 

"And yon propose all this to me for some one else, my 
pror Ninny Moulin?” 

^ "One moment,” said the religions writer, with aoomica) 
air of modesty, "yon must know me well oiiongli, my be- 
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loved pupil, to feel certain that I should -he iiicapabie of 
indiiciiig you to. commit mi improper action. I respect 
liiyBClf fcoo niiiCii for that — leaving out the consideration 
that; it would be iiiifair to Phileilion, who confided to iiie 
the giiardiaosliip of your virtue.” 

“Tlien, .Niiiiiy Moulin,” said Rose-Pompon, more and 
more astonished, on my word of honor, I can ' make 
nothing of it.” 

“Yet, ’tis idl very simple, and I——” 

“Oh! Fve found" ifc,” cried Rose-Pompoip interrupting 
'Ninny Moulin; “it is some gentleman who offers me his 
hand, Mils heart, and all the rest of it. Could yoit not tell 
me that directly?” 

“A marriage? oh, laws, yes!” said Duiiioiilin, slirtlggiiig 
liis shoulders. 

“ What! is it not a marriage?” said Rose-Ponipon, again 
much surprised. 

“No.” 

“ And tire oilers you make me are honest ones, my big 
apostle?” 

“They could not be more so.” Here Dumonlin spoke 
the truth. 

“I shall not have to be iinfaitlifui to Philemon?” 

“No.” 

“Or faithful to any one else?” 

“No.” 

Eose-Pompoii looked confounded. Then she rattled oii: 
“Gome, do not let us have any joking! I am not fooiisii 
enough to imagine that L am to live just like a diichess, 
just for nothing. What, therefore, must I give in return?” 

“Nothing at all.” ' 

“Nothing?” 

“ Not even that,” said Ninny Moulin, biting his nail-tip. 

“But what am I to do, then?” 

“ Dress yourself as liandsomely as possible^ take your 
ease, amuse yourself, ride about in a carriage. Yon see, it 
is not very fatiguiiig™-and you will, moreuveri help to do 
a goodac-tion.” . ^ , V ■, ■ , 

“What! by living like a duchess?” 

“ Yesl so make, up your miinh ■, Do not ask me for any, 
, more details, for .I cannot give them. to you.. 'For the resiiV 
you will not be detained against yoitr'\yiIL Just try ilio 
life I .propose to .you.. ..If if suits you, go on with it.; if 
not, return to your Philemonm hoitsehoidP’ 
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III fact- 

«Oiily try it What can jon risk?’' 

/^Nothing; but I can liarcllj believe that all you say is 
true. Aiuf then/' added she, 'with hesitation, do not 
know if J ought ” 

Ninny Moulin went to th e window, opened it, and said 
» to Eose^ Pompon, who ran up to it, ^Mjook there! before 
the door of the house." 

‘AVhata pretty carriage! How comfortable a body'd 
. be inside of it!” 

“That carriage is yours. Et is waiting for yon.” 

“ Waiting for me!” exclaimed Rose-Pompon; “am I to 
decide as short as that?” 

“Or not at all.” 

“To-day?” 

“On the instant.” 

“ But where will they take me?” 

“How should I know?” 

“ Yon do not know where they will take me?” 

“Not P’—and Diimonl in still spoke the truth~«’“the 
coachman has his orders.” ■ 

“Do you know all this is very funny, Ninny Moulin?” 

“1 believe you. If it were not funny, where would be 
tlie pleasure?” 

“ You are right.” 

^ “Tlieii you accept the offer? That is well. I am de- 
lighted both for vou and myself 

‘VPor yourself?” 

“Yes; because, in accepting, you render me a great 
service.” 

“You? How so?” 

“It matters little, as long as I feel obliged to you.” 

“True.” 

“Come, then; let us set out!” 

“ Bah ! after all, they cannot eat me,” said Eose-Pompon, 
resolutely. . 

With a skip and a jump, she went to fetch a rose-colored 
cap, and, i^oingup to a broken looking-glass, placed the cap 
very rnucdi cocked on one side on her bands of light air. 

i^'^'-yuicovered her snowy neck, with the silky roots 
of the hair behind, and gave to her pretty face a very mis- 
licentious expression, 

“My cdoak!” said she to Miniiy Moulin, who seemed to 
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be relieved from a eonsiderable amount of uneasiness, since 
she had accepted his oife}*. 

''Fie! a cloak will not do,” answered her companion, 
feeling once more in his pocket, and drawing out a line 
Cashmere shawl, which he threw over Eose-Pompon’s 
shoulders. 

''A Cashmere!” cried the young girl, trembling with 
pleasure and joyous surprise. Then she added, with an 
air of heroism: “It is settled! I wdli run the gauntlet.” 
And with a light step she descended the stairs, folloAved by 
INinny Moulin. 

The worthy greengrocer was at her post. “Good morn- 
ing, mademoiselle; you are early to-day,” said she to the 
young girl. 

“ Yes, Mother Arsene; there is my key.” 

“Thank you, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh! now I think of it,” said Eose Pompon, suddenly, 
in a wliisper, as she turned townird Ninny Moulin, and 
withdrew further from the portress, “ what is to become of 
Pliilemon?” 

“ Philemon?” 

“ If he should arrive ” 

“Oh! the devil!” said Ninny Moulin, scratching his ear. 

“Yes; if Philemon should arrive, what will tliey say to 
him? for I may be a long time absent.” 

“Three or four months, I suppose.” 

“Not more?” 

“I should think not.” 

“Oh! very good!” said Eose-Pompon. Then turning 
toward the greengrocer, she said to her, after a moment’^ 
reflection: “Mother Arsene, if Philemon should coma 
home, you will tell him I have gone out — on business.” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“ And that he must not forget to feed my pigeons, which 
are in his study.” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“Good-by, Mother Arsine.” , 

“Good-by, mademoiselle.” And Eose-Pompon entered 
the carriage in triumph, along with Ninny Moulin. 

“The devil take me if I know wdiat is to come of ali 
this,” said Jacques Dumoulin to himself, as the carriage 
drove rapidly down tlie Eue Clovis. “I have repaired my 
error— and now I laugh at the rest.” 
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(THAPTER VIL 

AKOTHEIi S.ECIiET. 

The following sceno ■ toolv place a fe'\¥ clays after tli® 
fibiliiction of ilose-PoiBpon by. Siiiny Moulin. Made^ 
de Cardoville. was seated, iu a dreamy mood, In lier 
i'ldsiiiet, wliicdi was liung with green silk, and fnriiislied 
uilki an ebony library, ornamented with largo bronze 
•arvatids. BvWne significant signs, one could pea’cciye 
iluit Mademoiselle de Cardoville hacl soiiglit in tbc fine arts 
.mm relief from sad and serious tbonglits. Nonv an open 
jiijinru was a barp, placed before a iinisic stand. A little 
fiirtber, on a table covered ' with boxes of, oil and wniter- 
cnbm, were several brilliant sketches. Most of them repre- 
sen toil Asiatic scenes, lighted by tlie fires of an oriental siiii. 
paithful to her fancy of dressing herself at boine in a 
pieturesr|iio style,. Mademoiselle de Cardoville reseiiiblod 
tlijit day one of those proxul portraits of Velasquez, witli 
stern arid noble aspect. Her gown was of black moire, with 
wide-swelling petticoat, long waist, and sleeve slashed with 
rose-colored \satin, fastenexl togetl^ witli jet bugles, A 
\ery >stifi Spanish riif! readied almost to lier chin, and wv‘is 
seciiret] round lier neck by a broad rose-colored ribbon. 
Tins frill, slightly heaving, sloped down as far as tlie 
grar*ufui swell of the rose-colored stomacher, laced with 
^ti'ings of jet beads, and terminating in a point at tlie xvaist. 
It is impossible to express bow well this black garment, with 
its ample and sliining folds, relieved with 'rose-color and 
brilliant jet, harmonized with the shining whiteness of 
:\«lrienne's skin, and the goklen flood of her beautiful hair, 
viiose long, silky ringlets descended to her bosom. 

The young lady was in a half-reoumbent posture, wnth 
iitu’ elljow resting on a couch covered with green silk. 
The back of this piece of furniture, whicdi was pretty high 
toward the fireplace, sloped down insensibly toward the 
foot. A sort of light, semi ciroiilartrellis-work, iu gilded 
bmuze, raised aboixt five feet from the ground, cove'i'ed 
with flowering plants (the admirable pfh^slflores qnadran- 
//wA/Zu?, planted in a deep ebony box, from the center of 
winch rose the trellis-work) surrounded this coucli with a 
sort of screen of foliage, enameled with large flowers, 
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green without, purple within, and as brilliant as those 
tiowers of poroelain, whieli we receive from Saxony. A 
sweet, faint perfume, like a faint mixture of jasmine with 
Apolet, rose from tlie cup of these admirable, pmsiflores. 
Strange enough, a large {|uaiititY of new books (Adrienne 
having hought them since tlie last two or three days), and 
quite fresh-cut, were scattered around her on the (;ooch, 
and on a little table; while other larger volumes, among 
which were several atlases luil of engravings, were piled on 
the suiiiptiioiis fur, whicli formed' the carpet beneath the 
divan. Stranger still, these books, though of dilferent 
forms, and by diferent authors, all treated of the same sub- 
ject. The posture of Adrienne revealed a sort of melan- 
choly clejection. Her cheeks were pale; a light blue circle 
surrounded her large, black eyes^ now half-closed, and 
gave to them an expression of profound grief. Many causes 
contributed to this sorrow — ^among others, the disappear- 
ance of Mother Bunch. Without absolutely believing the 
perfidious in sin nations of Rodin, wd-io' gave her to uiider- 
staiid that, in the fear of being unmasked by him, the 
]iin'ichba,ck had not dared to remain in the house, Adrienne 
felt a cruel si'iiking of the heart, 'when she thought liow 
tins, young girl, in wliom slie had had so much confidence, 
liad iled fro'in Iu3r almost sisterly hospitality, -withoiit even 
littering a word of gratitude; for care had been taken, not 
ro sliow tier the few lines written by the poor needlewoman 
to her benefactress, just before her departure. She had 
only been told of tlie note for five liundred francs found 
on her desk; and this last inexplicable circnmvstaiice had 
contributed to awaken cruel suspicions in the breast of 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville. She already felt the fatal 
effects of that mistrust of everything and everybody, whicli 
.Rodin had recommended to her; and this sentiment of sus- 
picion and reserve Iiad the more' tendency to become poiver- 
fulj tliat, for the first time in her life, Mademoiselle de 
Uardoville, mi til then a stranger to all deception, had a 
secret to conceal — a secret, which was ecjually her happi- 
itiess, lier shanua !snd her torment. 

lia.lf-racumbent on her divan, pensive' and, depressed, 
Adrierme perused, with a mind often absent, one of lier 
licwly purchased books. Boddeniy, she uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise; the hand which held the book trem- 
uied like a leaf, and from that moment she appeared to read 
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with passionate attention and devouring curiosity. Soon, 
her eyes sparkled -with enthusiasm, lier smile assumed 
iiieiable sweetness, and she seemed at once proud, happy, 
delighted— but, as she turned over the last page, her coiin- 
teiiaiice expressed disappointment and clmgriii. Then she 
reconinieaced this reading, which had occasioned her such 
sweet eraution, and this time she read with the most delib- 
erate slowness, going over each page twice, and spelling, as 
it were, every line, every word. From time to time, she 
paused, and hi a pensive mood, with her forehead leaning 
on her fair hand,’she seemed to reflect, in a deep reverie, 
on the passages she had read with such tender and religious 
love. Arriving at a passage which so affected her, that a 
tear started in her eye, she suddenly turned the volume, 
to see on the cover the name of the author. For a few 
seconds, she contemplated this name with a singular expres- 
sion of gratitude, and could not forbear raising to her rosy 
lips the ptige on which it was printed. After reading 
many times over the lines with which she had been so 
much struck, forgetting, no doubt, the letter in the spirit, 
she began to reflect so deeply, that the book glided from 
her Iiaiul, and fell upon the carpet. During the course of 
tins reverie, the eyes of the young girl rested, at first 
mechanicaJiy, upon an admirable bas-relief, placed on an 
ebony stand, near one of tlie windows. This magnificent 
Ijronze, recently cast after a plaster copy from tlie antique, 
represented the triumph of the Indian Bacchus. Never, 
perhaps, haul Grecian art attained such rare perfection. 
'Fhe yo!ithfiil conqueror, half-clad in a lion’s skin, whicli 
flisplayed liis juvenile grace and charming purity of form, 
simile with divine beauty. Standing up in a car, drawn 
iw two tigers, with an air at once gentle and proud, he 
leaned with one hand upon a thyrsus, and with the other 
giaded liis savage steeds in tranquil majesty. By this rare 
mixture of grace, vigor, and serenity, it was easy to recog- 
nize the hero who had waged such desperate combats with 
men mid with monsters of the forest. Thanks to the 
iirownish stone of the figure, the light, falling from one side 
of tlie sculpture admirably displayed the forin of the youth- 
ful god, wliich, carved in relievo, and thus illumined, 
shone like a magnificent statue of pale gold upon the (jark 
fretted background of the bronze. 

When xVdrienne’s look first rested on this rare assem^ 
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blage of divine perfections, her contitenance was cairn and 
tlioughtfiii. But this contemplation, at first mechanical, 
became gradually more and more attentive and conscious, 
and the young lady, rising suddenly from her seat, slowly 
approached the bas-relief, as if yielding to the invincible 
attraction of an extraordinary resemblance. Then a. slight 
blush appeared on the cheeks of Mademoiselle de Oardoville, 
stole across her face, and spread rapidly to her neck and 
forehead. She approached still closer, threw round a 
hasty glance, as if half-ashamed, or as if she had feared to 
be surprised in a blameable action, and twice stretched 
forth her hand, trembling with emotion, to touch with 
the tips of her charming fingers the bronze forehead of the 
Indian Bacchus. And twice she stopped short, with a kind 
of modest hesitation. At last, the temptation became too 
strong for her. She yielded to it; and her alabaster 
finger, after delicately caressing the features of pale gold, 
was pressed more boldly for an instant on the pure and 
noble bro-w of the youthful god. At this pressure, though 
so slight, Adrienne seemed to feel a sort of electric shock; 
she trembled in every limb, her eyes languished, and, after 
swimming for an instant in their humid and brilliant 
crystal, were raised, half-closed, to heaven. Then her 
head w^as thrown a little wuiy back, her knees bent insen- 
sibly, her rosy lips were half opened, as if to give a passage 
to her heated breath, for her bosom heaved violently, as 
though youth and life had accelerated the pulsations of her 
heart, and made her blood boil in lier veins. Finally, the 
burning cheeks of Adrienne betrayed a species of ecstasy, 
timid and passionate, chaste and sensual, the expression 
of which was ineffably tonchiiig. 

All affecting spectacle indeed is that of a young maiden, 
whose modest brow flushes with the first fires of a secret 
passion. Does not the Creator of all things animate the 
body as well as the soul, with a spark of divine energy 
Should He not be religiously glorified in the intellect as 
in the senses, with which He has so paternally endow^ed His 
creatures? They are impious blasphemers wdio seeek to 
stifie the celestial senses, instead of guiding and harmoniz- 
ing them in their divine flight. Suddenly, Mademoiselle de 
Oardoville started, raised her head, opened her eyes as if 
awaking from a dream, withdrew abruptly from the sculp- 
tees, and walked several times up and dowm the room in an 
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agit’*atc‘i1 luiiBiier, pressing lier biiriurig Inunls to her fore' 
IikmL Ihieip falling, as it ^vcre. exhausted on her seat, liex 
i.ears, lUnvetl in abnndanee. The most Isiiter griof was 
visible, in her features, which revealed tlic fatal struggle 
that was passing within her. By degrees, her tears ceased. 
IV) this crisis of painful dejection, succeeded a spLwdes of 
violent Rcorn and indignation against herself, Avhich were 
expressed hy these words that escaped her: “Eor the first 
time in my life, I feel weak and cowardly. Oh, yes! 
cowardly— -very cowardly!” 


The, sound of a door, opening and closing, roused Made- 
iiioiselle de Oardovillefrom her bitter reflections. Georgette 
cratered the room, and srdd to her mistress,: ^'Madame, can 
YOU receive the Oonnt de Monthron?” 

Adrienne, too well-bred to exhibit before her women the 
sort of impatience, occasioned hy this iinseasonahle visit, 
said ti) Georgette:- You told M/’de Montbron that I was 
at ImrneV” 

Yes, iTiadame,” . ' ^ , 

^‘'rinm beg him to walk in.” Though Mademoiselle de 
(.’ni'iloville felt at that nioment mncli vexed at the arrival 
of Moilibvon, let ns hasten to say, that she entertained for 
him an almost filial ailection, and a profound esteem, 
though, ]jy a not nn!rec|nent contrast, she almost always 
dilTcred from him in opinion. Hence arose, wlien Made- 
nunselle de Gardoville had nothing to disturb her mind, 
the most gay and animated discussions, in which M, de 
Montbron, notwithatanding his mocking and skeptical 
humor, liis long experience, his rare knowdedge of men and 
tilings, his fashionable training, in a "word, had not ahvays 
the advantage, and even acknowledged his defeat gaylj 
tmougli. Tims, to give an idea of the differences of the 
count and Adrienne, before, as he would say, laughingly, he 
hatl made liimaelf her accomplice, he had always opposed 
(from other motives than those alleged by Madame de 
Snint-Uizier) Adrienne’s wish to live alone and in her own 
way^ while. Rodin, on the contrary, by investing the yoniig 
girPa resolvo on this subject with an ideal grandeur 'of in- 
tention, liad acquired a species of influence over her. M. 
do Montbron, now upward of sixty years of age, had been 
a most prominent; character during the Birectorja Oqb- 
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sMlate^ and tlie Empire. His prodigal Bt 3 de of livings liis 
wit, Ills gayety, bis duels, his amours, and bis losses at 
play, had given liira a leading iniluenee in tluybeafc society 
of his day; wbiie his character, his kind-heartediiess, and 
liberality^ secured irim the lasting friendship of ru3arly all 
his female friends. At the time we now present him to 
the reader, he Was still a great gambler; and^ moreover, a 
very lucky gatn])ler. He had, as we have stated, a very 
lordly style; his liianners wwe decided, but polisiied ami 
lively; ius habits were such as belong to the higher ('lasses 
of society, though lie could be excessively sharp toward 
people whom be did not like. He was tall and thin, and 
bis slim figure gave him an almost youthful appearance; 
his forehead was high, and a little bald; his hair was gray 
and shorty his countenance long, his nose aquiline, his 
eyes blue and piercing, and his teeth white, and still very 
good. 

‘‘The Count de Moiitbron,” said Georgette, opening the 
door. The count entered, and hastened to kiss Adrienne’s 
hand, with a sort of paternal familiarity. 

“Ooinel” said M. de Moiitbron to himself ; *Get us try 
to discover the truth I am in search of, that ive may escape 
a great misfortuhe.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE aOjXEESSIOX* 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville, notAVishing to betray 
die (Jaiise of the violent feelings Avliicb agitated her, 
received M. de Montbroii’ with a feigned and forced gayety. 
On tlif} other band, notwithstanding his tact and knowh 
(ulge of the e'cerld, the count wiis niuch epibarrassed how to 
enter upon the subject on whicli he wished to confer with 
Adricunc, and lie resolved to feel his way, before seriously 
coniimmcing {he conversation. After looking at the yoniig 
lady for vsoiim seconds^ M. de Moiitbron. shook his head, and 
said, with a sigii of regret: “Mac dear ediild, I am not 
pleased.’' 

“Some alTair (d’ tlmdieart, or of hmris iny dear count?” 
returned Adrienne smiling.. ■ : - ^ 

“Of the heart,” said M.de Mon throb. 
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‘‘ Wliat! you, so great a player, tliiuk more of a woman’s 
whim tlian a throw of the dice?” 

''I have a heavy heart, and yon are the cause of it, my 

dear child.” _ 

de Montbroiy, you will make me very proud,” said 
Adrienne, with a smile. 

« You would be wrong, for I tell you plainly, my trouble 
is caused by your neglect of your beauty. Yes, your coun- 
tenance is pale, dejected, sorrowful; you have been low- 
spirited for the last few days; you have something on youi 
mind, I am sure of it,” 

‘'My dear M. de Montbron, you have so much penetra- 
tion, that you ma}!' be allowed to fail for once, as now.- I 
am not sad, I have nothing on my mind, and— I am about 
to utter a very silly piece of impertinence — I have never 
thought myself so pretty.” 

“ On the contary, nothing could be more modest than 
such au assertion. Who told you that falsehood? a Avoman?” 

"No; it was my heart, and it spoke the truth,” answered 
Adrienne, with a slight degree of emotion. "Understand 
it, if you can,” she added. 

" Do you mean that you are proud of the alteration in 
your features, because you are proud of the sufferings of 
your heart?” said M. de Montbron, looking at Adrienne 
with attention. “Be it so; I am then right. Y^ou have 
some sorrow. I persist in it,” added the count, speaking 
with a tone of real feeling, "because it is painful to me.” 

“Be satisfied; I am as happy as possible — for every in- 
stant I take delight in repeating, how, at my age, I am 
free — absolutely free!” 

" Yes; free to torment yourself, free to be miserable.” 

"Come, come, my dear count!” said Adrienne, "you are 
recommencing our old quarrel. I still find in you the ally 
of my aunt and the Abbe d’Aigrigny.” 

" Yes; as the republicans are the allies of the legitimists 
— to destroy each other in their turn. Talking of your 
abominable aunt, they say that she holds a sort of council 
at her house these last few days, a regular mitered conspir- 
acy. She is certainly in a good way.” 

"Why not? Formerly, she would have wished to he 
Goddess of Reason, now, we shall perhaps see her caiion- 
iml. Slie has already performed the first part of the life 
of Mary Magdalen.” 
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“You can hoy or speak worse of her than slie deserves, 
dear child. Still, though for quite opposite reasons, I 
ag'reed “with her on the subject of 3'our wisli to reside 
alone.” 

“I know it.” ^ 

“ Yes; and because I wdshed to see you a thousand times 
freer than you really are, I advised you ” 

“To marry.” 

“No doubt; yon would have had your dear liberty, with 
its consequences, only, instead of Mademoiselle de Oardo- 
ville, we should have called you Madame Somebody, having 
found an excellent husband to be responsible for your 
independence.” 

“And who would have been responsible for this ridicu- 
lous husband? And wdio would bear a mocked and 
degraded name? I, perhaps?”, said Adrienne, with anima- 
tion. “No, no, my dear count, good or ill, I will answer 
for my own actions; to my name shall attach the reputa- 
tion, which I alone have formed. I aiii as incapable of 
basely dishonoring a name which is not mine, as of con- 
tinually bearing it myself, if it were not held in esteem. 
And, as one can only ans’iver for one’s own actions, I pre- 
fer to keep my name.” 

“ ’You are the only person in the world that has such 
ideas.” 

“■\¥hy?” said Adrienne, laughing. “Because it appears 
to me horrible, to see a poor young girl lost and buried in 
some ugly and selfish man, and become, as they say 
seriously, the better half of the monster — yes! a fresh and 
blooming rose to become x)art of a frightful thistle! Come, 
my dear count; confess there is something .odious in this 
conjugal metempsychosis,” added Adrienne, with a burst 
of laughter. 

The forced and somewhat feverish gayety of Adrienne 
contrasted painfully wdth her pale and suffering coiinte- 
iiaiice, it was so easy to see that she strove to stifle with 
laughter some deep sorrow, that M. de Montbron was 
much affected by it; but, dissembling his emotion, he 
appeared to reflect a moment, and took up mechanically 
one of the new, fresh-cut books, by which Adrienne was 
surrounded. After casting a careless glance at this vol- 
ume, he continued, still dissembling his feelings: “Come, 
my dear madcap, this is another folly. Suppose I were 
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twciit.v ana iluit von did me the Iioiior to marry 

me ~^yoii would be ealkti Ividy de Montbroii, I imagine?’' 

“ Perii:i]w:v' 

liow perlmp-s? Yfould yon not bear my iiaiiiej if yon 
inurried me I” 

'vMy dear eorsntd’ 

let; IIS pniaiie this livpotliesisj wliicli can only leave ns — 
r;‘gretsd' 

Vhiddcidy, IL de Moiitbroii started, ir,u] loolmd at Made- 
iiioirelle do Cbirdo^'ille witli a,ri expreFsioii of Hiiiprise. For 
Komo luomenrs, wlrile talking to dulrioiine, lie had mec-baii- 
it!a,l!y taken nj) two or three of tlm volnrneB scattered over 
the eoarli, anil had g’lamrd at tlieir liilos in llio same 
careless manner. Tlie first was the '' Modeim History of 
India.” The second, ‘^'Travels in India.*’ The third, 
"‘j',.etters on India.” Much surprised, Id. d(5 Montbi'oii 
had conliiiiied Isis i lives tigation, and fonml tlnd the fourth 
\olnme ca)]n.iuued this Indian nomemdatiire, being 
hlt's in India.” Tlie fifth was, i•eeollectiGns of Iliijdo- 
staji.” The sixtli, ‘'‘ITotes of a Traveler in” the East 
Indies.'* 

Hence the ustonislmicnt, which, for many Bcrioiis reasons, 
M. (1(‘ Moiithroii liad no longer been able to conceal, and 
uidch his looks betmyed to Adrienne. The latter, Iiaving 
eon![5]ctc]y forgotten the presence of the accusing voliimt^s 
by wld*‘h sin*, was sinToinided, yielded to a movement of 
involinilary confusion, and binslied sliglitly; Imt, lier flriri 
and r(‘Ho]nte ciiaraider again oomirig to tier aid, slie looked 
full at, M. do i\l<,iiitbron and said to him: 'A\T11, iny dear 
count! what Bur|>riscs yon ?” 

Instead of answering, M. de Montbron appeared still more 
absorbed in thmiglit, and contemplating the young girl, 
he could not forhear saying to himself: ^'No, iiQ— ikis^im- 
possihle— and jet ■” 

would, -perhaps, he indiscreet in me to listen to 3 miir 
solilorpiy, my dear connt,” said Adrienne, , 

Kxcose me, my dear child; but what I see surprises me 
so much ” 

And pray what do yon see?” 

The traces of go gn-eat and novel an interest in a]! tliat 
reiatos to India,” said, Af. de Montlwon, a' slight 

stress on his words, and flving a pierciiig look npou *Idie 
young girl , ^ ,,, ■ 
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Vfdl!” said Adrienne, stoiitl}^ ■ 

Aoll! I secdv the cause of this sudden passion.” 

C:J\?ogru,piiic,ar?'‘’ said Mademoiselle de Cardoville, inter- 
rupting M, de Montbron: “you may iiiid this taste some- 
irliat serious for my age, my dear count — but one must 
Ihid oGGupatiou for .leisure hoiirs—and tlieii, having a 
cousin, who is both an Indian and a prince, I should like 
to know soiiietliing of the fortunate country from which I 
derive this savage relationship.” 

dtheso last vrorcls were pronounced wdth a bitterness that 
was not lost on M. de Montbron; watching Adrieiiiie atten- 
tively, he observed: “Meseems, you speak of the prince 
with* some iiarshnessd’ 

“No; I speak of him with indifference.” 

“ Yet he deserves a very different feeling.” 

“Oil the part of some other person, perhaps,” replied 
Adrienne, dryly. 

“He is so unhappy!” said M. de Montbron, in a tone of 
sincere pity. “ When I saw him the other day, lie made 
my lieart ache.” ‘ 

Wluit have I to do with it?” exclaimed Adrienne, with 
an accent of painful and almost angry impatience. 

“1 sliould have thonglit that his cruel torments at least 
deserved your pity,” answered the count, gravely. 

“Pity — from me!” cried Adrienne, with an air of 
offended pride, Then, restraining herself, she added 
coldly: “ You are jesting, M. de Montbron. It is not in 
sober sciriousness that you ask me to take interest in tlie 
amorous torments of yoiir prince,” 

There was so much cold disdain in these last words of 
Adrienne, her pale and agitated countenance betrayed such 
haughty bitterness, that Si. de Montbron said, sorrowfully: 
“It is then true; I have not been deceived. I, who 
tliought, from our old and contaiit friendship, that T had 
some claim to yonr conffdence, have known nothing of it — 
while you told all to ariQ^her. It is painful, very painful 
to me.” 

“I do not understand you, M. de Montbron.” 

“ Well then, since I must speak plainly,” cried the count, 
“ there is, I see, no- hope for this unhappy hoy-^you love 
another.” . 

As Adrienne started‘-^“ Oh ! you cannot deny it,” re- 
sumed the connt; “yonr paleness and mehinchaly for the 
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last few (lays, yonr implacable iiKlifference to tlie prince—^ 
all ])rove to me tiiat yon are in lore.’’ 

Hurt bv the manner in which the -cdniit spoke of the 
sentinientlie attributed to her Mademoiselle de Carcloville 
answered with dignified stateliness; ''You must know, M. 
de i^Ioiitbron, that a secret discovered is not a confidence. 
Your language surprises me.” 

"Ob, liij dear friend, if I use the poor privilege of ex- 
perience"— if I 'guess that you are in love— if I^tell you so, 
and even go so far as to reproach you with it—it is because 
the life or death of this poor prince is concerned; and I 
fee! for him as if . he were my son, for it is impossible to 
know him without taking the warmest interest in Mm.” 

"It would be singular,” returned Adrienne, with 
redmi])led coldness, and still more bitter irony, "if my love 
—admitting I were in love — could have any such strange 
influence on Prince BJalma. What can it matter to him?” 
added she, with almost agonizing disdain. 

'AVhat can it matter to him? Now really, my dear 
friend, permit me to tell you, that it is you wdio are jesting 
cruelly. What! this unfortunate 3muth loves you with all 
the blind ardor of a first love — ^twice has attempted to 
terminate by suicide the horrible tortures of his passion — 
and you think it strange that your love for another should 
be with him a question of life or death!” 

"He loves me then?” cried the young girl, with an 
acnauii impossible to describe. 

"He loves you to madness, I tell you; I have seen it.” 

Adrieniio seemed overcome witli amazement. Prom 
pale, she became crimson; as the redness disappeared, her 
li|Ks grew white, and trembled. Her emotion wnas so 
strong, that she remained for some moments unable to 
speak, and pressed her hand to her heart, as if to moderate 
its4)uIsatious. 

M. de Montbron, almost frightened at the sudden change 
in ^ Adrienne’s countenance, hastily approached her, ex- 
claiming: "Good heaven,, ^my poor child! what is the 
matter?” 

^ Instead of answering, 'Adrienne waved her hand to him, 
in sign that he should not be alarmed ; and, in fact, the 
count was speedily tranqilized, for the beautiful face, 
which had so lately been contracted with pain, iron?, and 
scorn, seemed now expressive of the' sweetest and most 
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ineffable emotions; Adrienne appeared to luxuriate in 
delight, and to tear, losing the least particle of it; then, as 
reflection told her, that she was, perhaps, the dupe of illu“ 
sion or falsehood, she exclaimed suddenly, with anguish, 
addressing herself to M. de Montbron: “But is what you 
tell me true?” 

“ What I tell you !” 

“Yes — that Prince Djalma ” 

“Loves you to madness? jilas! it is only too true.” 

“No, no,” cried Adrienne, with a charming expression 
of simplicity; “ that could never be too true.” 

“What do you say?” cried the count. 

“But that woman?” asked Adrienne, as if the words 
scorched her lips.’ 

“What woman?” 

“She wdio has been the cause of all these painful 
struggles.” 

“That woman! why, who should it be but you?” 

“ What, I? Oh, tell me, was it I?” 

“ On my word of honor. I trust my experience. I have 
never seen so ardent and sincere a passion.” 

“ Oh 1 is it really so? Has he never had any other love?” 

“Never.” 

“Yet I was told so.” 

“By whom?” 

“M. Eodin.” 

“That Djalma ” 

“ Had fallen violently in love, two days after I saw him.” 

“M. Eodin told you that!” cried M. de Montbron, as if 
struck with a sudden idea. “ Why, it is he who told 
Djalma that you were in love with some one else.” 

“I!” 

“And this it was which occasioned the poor youth’s 
dreadful despair.” 

“It was this which occasioned my despair.” 

“You love him, then, just as he loves you!” exclaimed 
M. de Montbron, transported with joy. 

“Love him!” said Mademoiselle de Oardoville. A dis- 
creet knock at the door interrupted Adrienne. 

“One of your servants, no doubt. Be calm,” said the 
count. , ■ . ■ ; " 

“ Come in,” said Adrienne, in an agitated voice, 

“What is it?” said Mademoiselle de Oardoville. Florine 
entered the room. " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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lifjriin luis just bdeu. ■ Fearing to disturb liui'ldiuol-^ 
selle, lid would not ooiiie in; but be will returji in I.alf an 
htiur. Will tnademolselle receive him?'’ 

Yes, Ycsd'smd the eo it lit to Plorine; “even if I .am 
Rill! liere, siiow him in by all -means. Is not that your 
opinion Jinked M. de Montbron of Adrienne. 

" id te sop Allis wered tJie yon ng girl- and a liasli of iii- 
dignsdion darted from her eyesj as she tboiigbt ox Eodin’s 
perfidy. 

“Olio! the old kiiavd!” said-M. de Montbroip “I always 
bad niy doubts of that crooked neck!” Ploriiie Witlidrewp 
leaving tbe count with bor mistress. 

. CHAPTER IX. 

LGYE. 

Mademoiselle be CJarddville wms trensfigiirecl. For 
the lirst time, her beauty shone forth in all its luster. 
Cnilluow overshadowed by indiUbrencd, oi‘ darkeiiecl by 
grief, slu* jippeared suddeuly illtimiiier! by a brilliant ray 
of sunshine. The slight irritation caused by Rodin’s per- 
fidy pas.sed like an imperceptible shade from her brow. 
Wluit cjin>d she now for falsehood and perfidy? Had tliev 
not fjiilc'dr And, for the future, what iuniiah pmver could 
inforpose between her and Djalma, so sure of each other? 
Wlm wouhl dare to cross the path of those two beings, 
resohiie ami strong with the irresistible power of youtl!, 
ln\ c, and ^ liiierty ? \\ ho would dare to follow tliein into 
that blazing spliero, whither they went, so beautiful an-;] 
luippy. to !)leud together iii their iiiextiiigiiisliable 
protected by the proof-armor of their own liapiiiuessr 
Ifjuiliy luai Idoriiie left the room, when Adrienne jin-^ 
pin;a*iu>d M. de .Montbron with a rapid step. She 
to h;ne bcccme taller; mid to Watch her advancing, liglit^ 
mdiaiil, and hluniphaiit, one might have fancied her a 
goUuess walkiim upon the eloiids. 

w ben sliait i see linn?”' was her first word to M. de 
Moidbrom 

•' WVli-Rii.y to-morrow; he must be pi-epufefl for so much 
ii.-i!>pincss; in so ardent a nature, snob sudden, unexpected 
lo\ niiglit be terrible.” ^ 

-l.irieiino remained pensive for a moment, and then said 
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mpidly : To-inorrow— yes — not before to-morrow. I baye 

a siiperstitntion of the heart/' 

What is it?’’ 

Yon shall know. Hb loyeb me— that word says all, 
contains all, eoroprehends all, is all — and yet I have a thous- 
and questions to ask with regard to him — but I will ask 
ViOne Ijefore to-uiorrow, because, by a mysterious fatality, 
to-morrow is with me a sacred anniyersary. It will be an 
age till then; but, happily, I can \Yait. Look here!” 

" Beckoning YL de Moiitbroiy, she led him to the Indian 
Baccliiis. How much it is like him,” .said she to the 
count. 

''Indeed!” exclaimed the latter, “it is strange/’ 

“Strange?” returned Adrienne, with a smile of gentle 
pride; “strange, that a hero, a demigod, an ideal of 
beauty, should resemble Djalma?” 

"’How you lo?e him!” said M. de Ylontbron, deeply 
tonclnxL siiul silinost dazzled by the felicity wbich beamed 
from the {oouiitenanoe of Adrienne. 

“I must have suffered a good deal, do you not think so?” 
saifl s'lie^ a,fter a moment’s silence. 

If I had not made up my mind to come here to-day, 
almost in despair, what would have happened?” 

“1 c'junot tell; I should perhaps have died, for I am 
wounded mortally here” — she pressed her hand to her 
lieart. ^vBnt wluit might have been death to me, will now 
]')e life, ” 

“It was horrible,” said the count, shuddering. “Such 
a passion, l)uried in your own breast, proud as yon are ” 

“Yes, proud — but not self-conceited. When I learned 
his love for another, and that the impression which I 
fancied I had made on him at our first interview had 
lieen immediately eiiaced, I reiionnced all hope, without 
being ablf3 to renounce my love. Instead of shunning his 
iinage, I surronnded m.yself witli all that could renund nie 
of liim. In default of happiness, tliere is a hitter pleasure 
in. suiferiiig through what wm love.” 

“I can nowminderstand your India.!! library/’ 

Instead of answering the count, Adrienne took from the 
stand one of the freshly"" cut volumes? bringing it to 
M. de Monthrop, said to him, with a smile and a celestial 
mpressioii of ' Joy and happipess.; '■ “ J wa^ wrong— I am 
vain. Just read this — aloud, if you please, I tell 'you that 
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I can wait for to-morrow/- Presenting tlie book to the 
count, sbe pointed out one passage with tlie tip of her 
charming finger. Then she sank down npon the couch, 
ami, in an attitude of deep attention, with her body bent 
forward, her liands crossed upon the cushion, her chin 
resting upon lier hands, her large eyes fixed with a sort of 
adoration on the Indian Bacchus, that was just opposite to 
her, she appeared by this impassioned contemplation to 
prepare herself to listen to M. cle Montbroii. 

The latter, much astonished, began to read, after again 
looking at Adrienne, who said to him, in her most coax- 
ing voice: “ Very slowly, I beg of you.’’ 

M. de Montbron then read the following passage from 
tlie journal of a traveler in India: “‘When I was at 
Bomliay, in 1829, I constantly heard among the English 
there, of a young hero, the son of ’ ’’ 

The count having paused a second, by reason of tlie bar- 
liarous spelling of the name of Djalma’s father, Adrienne 
immediately said to him, in her soft voice: “The sen of 
Ka<lja-sing.” 

“ What a memory!” said the count, with a smile. And 
he resumed: “‘A young hero, the son of Kadja-sing,- king 
of .Mnudi. On his return from a distant and saIlguina^}^ 
<‘xpedition among tlie mountains against this Indian king-, 
{*olonel Drake was filled with enthusiasm for this son of 
Kadja-sing, known as Djalina. Hardly beyond the age of 
ciiiidhood, tills young, prince has, in the course of this im- 
placable war, given proofs of such chivalrous intrepidity, 
and of so noble a character, that his father has been sur- 
iiamed the Father of the Generous.’ ” 

“That is a touching custom,” said the count. “To 
recompense the father, as it were, by giving him a sur- 
name in honor of his son, is a great idem But how strange 
von should have met with this book!” added the count, 
m surprise. “I can understand; there is matter hereto 
inflame the coolest head.” 

“ Oh ! you will see, you will see,” said Adrienne. ‘ 

^The count continued to read: “‘Colonel Drake, one of 
lihe bravest and best officers of the English army, said 
yesterday, in my presence, that, having been dangerously 
woiincled, and taken prisoner by Prince Djalma, after an 
energetic resistance, he had been conveyed to the camp 
tstablished in the village of——’ . 
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Here^ there was the same hesitation on the part of the 
count, on seeing a still more barbarous name than the first; 
so, not wishing to try the adventure, he paused, and said to 
Adrienne, ‘^Now really, I give this up.” 

And yet it is so easy!” replied Adrienne; and she pro- 
nounced with inexpressible softness, a name in itself soft, 
“ The village of Shiimshabad.” 

You appear to have an infallible process for remember- 
ing geographical names,” said the count, continuing: 

‘Once arrived at the camp, Colonel Drake received the 
kindest hospitality, and Prince Djalma treated him with 
the respect of a son. It was there that the colonel became 
acquainted with some facts, which carried to the highest 
pitch his enthusiasm for Prince Djalma. I heard him 
relate the two following. 

“‘In one of the battles, the prince was accompanied by a 
young Indian of about twelve years of age, whom he loved 
tenderly, and who served him as a page, following him on 
horseback to carry his spare weapons. This child was 
idolized by its mother; just as they set out on the expedi- 
tion, she had entrusted her son to Prince Djalnia’s care, 
saying, with a stoicism worthy of antiquity, “ Let him be 
your T3rother.” “He shall be my brother,” had replied the 
prince. In the height of a disastrous defeat, the child is 
severely wounded, and his horse killed; the prince, at peril 
of his life, notwithstanding the precipitation of a forced 
retreat, disengages liim, and places him on the crop of his 
Gwn horse; they are pursued; a musket-ball strikes their 
steed, who is just able to reach a jungle, in the midst of 
which, after some vain efforts, he falls exhausted. The 
child is unable to walk, but the prince carries him in his 
arms, and hides with him in the thickest part of the jungle. 
The English arrive, and begin their search; hut the two 
victims escape. After a night and a day of marches, coun- 
ter-marches, stratagems, fatigues, imheard-of -perils, the 
prince, still carrying the child, one of wdioselegs is broken, 
arrives at his father’s camp, and says, wdtli tlie utmost 
simplicity, “ I had promised his mother that I w'oulcl act a 
brother’s part by him — and I have done so.” ’ ” 

“ That is admirable!” cried the count. 

“Go on— pray go on!” said Adrienne, drying a tear, 
without removing her eyes from the bas'^elief, which she 
continued to contemplate with growing adoration; 
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.Ft lie coil lit CDiitiinietl : ^^^Aiiotlier time, Priiice ^Djalnu;,, 
foliowccF liy two bluck slaves^ went, before Huiiritie, to o 
i^erv wild "spot, to seize a couple of tiger ciibri only a lew 
days old. ddio den bad been previously discf?vcrecL Tlie 
two old tigers were still abroad. One of the blacks entered 
the cieti by a narrow aperture; the other^ aided by DJaliiia, 
cut down'a tolerably large tree, to prepare a trap for one 
of tiio old tigei's. On the side of the aperture, the Gavern 
was exOeedinglv steep. The prince mounted to the top of 
it with agilityjto'set his trap, with -the aid of the other 
black. Siidcfetily, a dreaclfril roar was heard; and, in a few 
bottiiclH, the tigress, retnming from the chase, reached the 
opening of the ■ den. The black who ivas laying the trap 
with the prince had his skit 11 fractured' by her bite; the 
tree, falling across the entrance, prevented the female from 
penetmtiing the cavern, and at the same time stopped the 
exit of the'black who had seized the citbs. 

‘'‘About twenty feet higher, upon a ledge of rock, the 
prince lay Hat on the ground, looking down upon this 
frightful spectacle. The tigreBs, rendered furious by the 
cries of Iter little ones, gnawed the hands of the black, 
who, from the interior of the den, strove to support the 
Irunkot the tree, his only rampart, while he uttered the 
mosf lamentaldo outcries.’ ” - 

‘Mt is luHTible!'” said the count. 

“Oh! go on! pray go on!” extdaimed Adrienne^ witli 
exeifeineiit; “you will see what can be achieved by the 
licroism of goodness.” 

llie count pursued: “SSuddeiily the prince seized his 
dagger between his teeth, fastened his sash to a bloc of 
.stone, took. Ills axe in one ].i.and, and ivitii tlie otIie„r slid 
down^ this substitiite for a rope; falling a few steps from 
tile wild beuKst, he sprang upon her, and, "'swift as lightning, 
.cleall her two mortal strokes, just' as the black, losing his 
strength, was about to drop the trunk of t].ie tree, sure to 
have Dim torn to pieces.’ ” 

“And you are astonished at his resemblance with the deiiii" 
gpd, to whom fable itself ascrih'es no more generous devo- 
tion!” cried the young lady, with still increa, sing excitement. 

“.I ani astonished .no longer, I only admi.re,” said the 
count, in a voice of emotion; “and, '.‘it tliese two noble 
instances of heroism, my heart beats with enthusiasm, as if 
I were still twenty.” ^ - 
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Aiici tlie noble lieart of this traveler heat like yoiirs at 
l-’lie recital,” said Adrienne; *^^ 3^11 'vvill see.”' 

^"''Wliat renders so admirable the' intrepidity of the 
prince, is, that, according to the principle of Indian castes, 
thi) life of a slave is of no iinportanGe; thus a king’s son, 
I'isking his life for the safety of a poor creature, so generally 
despised, obeyed an heroic and truly Christian instinct of 
charity, until then unheard of in this country, 

such actions,” said Colonel Drake, with good 
reason, ^^are sufFicient to paint the man;” it is wdth a feel- 
ing of profound respect and admiration, therefore, that I, 
an obscure traveler, have -written the name of Pc' ace 
IJjalma in niy hook; and at the same time I have espcri- 
en'ced a kind of sorrow, when I liave asked myself what 
would be the future fate of tbis prinoe, buried in the depths 
of a savage country, always devastated by war. However 
liuiiible may he the homage, that I pay to this character, 
wortliy of the lieroic age, Iris name will at least be repeated 
witli generous enthusiasni by all those who have hearts tliat 
beat in syinpatliy with -^vhrit is great and noble.’ ” 

‘A'Vud just now, when I reu-d those simple and touching 
liiK's,” resonied Adrienne, “I could not forbear pressing' 
my lips to theniame of the traveler.” 

“■‘Yes; lie- is such as I thoiiglit him,” cried the count, 
witl). still, more emotion, as he r(3turned the book to 
Adrienne, w'lio rose, witli a grave and touching nit*, and 
said to Ivim: ^'It was thus I -wished yon to know him, that 
you might understand my adoration; for this courage, tliis 
heroic gooilness, -I had guessed beforehand, wheir I was 
an involuntary listener to his conversation. From that 
moment, I knew liira to be generous as intrepid, tender and 
sensitive as energetic and resolute; and when I saw him 
so marvelously beau tifiil—so different, in the noble char- 
acter of his countenance, and even' in the style of his gar- 
ments,' fro|.ri all I had hitherto met with — when I saw the 
impression that I made upon him, and which I perhaps 
felt still more violently— I knew that niy whole life was 
bound up with his love.” 

'lAnd now, whatareyourphinsF” 

^'^Divine, radhnit as my heart, When he learns his 
hap)piness, I wish that Dj aim a should feel dazzled as I do, 
so as to prevent my gazing on my sun; for I repeat, that 
iiiitil 'to-morro'w will he ,a century ’to, me, . ..Yes, it is 
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strange! I slioultl have thought that after such a discovery 
I should feel tlie want of being left alone, plunged in an 
ocean of delicious dreams. But no! from this time till tc- 
morrow— I dread solitude— I feel a kind of feverish impa- 
ticinee—nneasY— ardent— Oh! where is the beneficent 
fairy that, toiiching me with her ^vaiid, will lull me into 
slumber til! to-morrow!’’ 

“I will be that beneficent fairy,” said the count, smiling. 

‘‘Yon?” 

“Yes I.” 

“And how so?” 

“The power of my wand is this: I will relieve you from 
a portion of your thoughts, by making them materially 
visible.” 

“ Pray explain yourself.” 

“ And mv plan will have another advantage for yon. 
Tiisten to me; yon are so happy now that you can hear any- 
thing. Your odious aunt, and her equally odious friends, 
are spreading the report that your residence with Doctor 
Baleinier— — ” 

“Was rendered necessary by the derangement of my 
mind,” said Adrienne, with a smile; “I expected that.” 

“It is stupid enough; but, as your resolution to live 
iiloiui makes many envious of you, and many hostile, you 
must feel that there will be no want of persons ready to 
believe the most absurd calumny possible.” 

“I hope as much. To pass for mad in the eyes of fools 
is very flattering.” 

“ Yes; but to prove to fools that they are fools, and that 
in the face of all Paris, is much more amusing. Now, 
]iGople begin to talk of your absence; you have given np 
your daily rides; for some time my niece has appeared 
alone in our box at the Opera; you wish to 'kill the time 
til] to-morrow— well! here is an excellent opportunity. It is 
two o’clock; at half -past three, my niece will come in the 
carriage, the weather is splendid; there is sure to be a 
crowd in the Bois de Boulogne. You can take a delightful 
ride, and be seen by everybody. Then, as the air and 
movement will have calmed your fever of happiness, I will 
eomrneuce mj magic this evening, and take you to India.” 

“To India?” 

“Into the midst of one of those wild forests, in which 
roar the iioii, the panther, and the tiger. We will have 
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rJiis heroic combat, which so moved you just now, under 
our own eyes, in all its terrible reality.” 

‘‘Really, my dear count, you must be joking.” 

“Kot at all; I promise to show you real wild beastSj 
fomiidable tenants of the country of our demigod-- 
growling tigers — roaring lions — do you not think that will 
be better than books?” 

“But how?” 

“Come! I must give yoi^ the secret of my supernatural 
|)ower. On returning from your ride, you ^shali dine with 
my niece, and we wdli go together to a very curious spec- 
tacle, now exhibiting at the Porte-Saint-Martin Theater. 
A most extraordinary lion-tamer there shows you a number 
of wild beasts, in a state of nature, in the midst of a forest 
(here only commences the illusion), and has fierce combats 
with them all — tigers, lions, and panthers. All Paris is 
crowding to these representations, and all Paris will see you 
there, more charming than ever.” 

“I accept your offer,” said Adrienne, wfitli childish de- 
light. “ Yes, you are right. I shall feel a strange pleasure 
in beholding these ferocious monsters, who will remind me 
of those that my demigod so heroically overcame. I 
accept also, because, for the first time in my life, I am 
anxious to be admired — even by everybody. I accept finally 
because ” Here Mademoislle de Cardoville was inter- 

rupted by a low; knock at the door, and by the entrance of 
Florine, wdio announced M. Eodin. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE EXECUTION. 

Rodin entered. A rapid glance at Mademoiselle do 
Dardoville and M. de Montbron told him at once that he 
was in a dilemma. In fact, nothing could be less encour- 
aging than the faces of Adrienne and the count. The lat- 
ter, when he disliked people, exhibited his antipathy, as 
W’'e have already said, by an impertinently liggressive man- 
ner, which Iiad before now occasioned a good number of 
duels. At sight of Rodin, his countenance at once assumed 
a harsh and insolent expression; resting his elbow on the 
chimney-piece, and conversing wu’th Adrienne, he looked 
disdaitif ally over his shoulder, without taking the least 
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notif^u oi tlie Jesuit’s low bow. On tbeotlier haiid, atsigbt 
of tills man, liailemoselle cie Carcloviile- almost i( 4 1 surprised, 
tliafc she should experieiu'e no moYeineTit of anger or iia tree! . 
The brilliant fkmre which Im in her heart piiritied it 
from (tvery vindictiTe sentiment. ^ Hhe smiled, on the coii- 
tniry: Cor, glftnciiig with gentle pride at the Indian Bacchus, 
and ilieii at herself, she asked herself what two beings, so 
vmiiig, and fair, and free, and loving, could liave to fear 
froiiilhis old, sordid inan, with his ignoble aiKU^ase coiiii« 
tmniiiee, now advancing toward her with the writhing of a 
reptile. In a word, far from feeling anger or aversion with- 
regard to Rodin, the young laclj seemed full of the spirit 
of iiiocliiiig gayety^ and her large eyes, already lighted up 
with happiness, now- sparkled with irony and mischief. 
Iiodiu feifc himself ill at ease. People of his staiiip greatly 
prtder violent to mocking enemies. They can eiicouiiter 
bursts of rage— sometimes by falling; on tiieir knees weep- 
ing, groaning, and beating their breasts — sometimes by 
turning on their adversary, armed and. implacable. But 
they HfC‘ easily disconcerted" by biting raillery; and thus it 
was wifli iiodin. He saw that, between Adrieime de Gardo- 
ville and M. de Montbron^ he was about to be placed in 
what IS vulgarly -termed a ‘’‘'regular 
1110 (‘ount ,open-ed the. lire; -still glancing over his 
shoulder, he said to Rodin:' ‘‘Ah I you are here, my beiiei/o- 
IcJit geuilomiwi!” 

Pray, sir, draw a little -nearer,” said- Adrienne, w^itli a 
iiioclv 1 1 ig sm i ie. “ Best of friends and model of pliilosophei’s 
as well as declared enemy of a-11 fraud and falsehood ' — 1 
h:i.\‘c lu pay you a thousaiuf eompliinents.” 

” I at'cept anything from you, iny dear young lady, even 
Ihmigdi iiiideseryed,” said the Jesuit, trying to smile, and 
f liiH exposing his vile yellow teeth ; “but may I be informed 
L'ow ! have earned these -compliments 
‘‘Voiir penetration, sir, whicli ■ is rare— ” replied 
\'b'icni!e. 

‘“And youiv veraoityj sir,” said,; the count, “which -is 

p.‘!iuip.> no less- rare ■ . - ■ 

''111 wiinfc have I - exhibited- my penetration, my dear 
young hulyr’ said Rodin, coldly. “In what my veracity?” 
addyl ho, turning towml M. de.Montbron. 

‘Viii what, sir?” said' Adrienne. “Why, you have guessed 
a secret .surrounded by difficultieE and mystery, in a word, 
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yon imie loiowii iiQw to' read - the depths o! a woiriaii's 
iieart.*'' 

“I, Tiiy dear young lady?” 

Yon, sir! rejoice at it, for yoiu* penetration has had the 
most fortunate results.” 

‘‘^Aiid, your veracity has worked wonders,” added the 
count. 

‘^^It is pleasant to do good, even without knowing it,” 
said Eodiu, still acting on the defensive, and throwing side 
glances by turns on the count and Adrienne; “but wdll 
you inform me what it is that deserves this praise——” 

“Gratitude obliges me to inform you of it,” said 
Adrienne, maliciously; ‘^you have discovered, and told 
Prince Djalina, that I was passionately in love. Well! I 
admire your penetration; it was true.” 

“'You have also discovered, and told this ladls that 
Prince I) j alma w'as passionately in love,” resumed the 
count. “'lYll! I admire your penetration, my dear sir; it 
\?as true.” Eodiu looked confused, and at a loss for a 
reply. 

“ The person that I loved so passionately,” said Adrienne 
“ was the prince. ” - 

“The person that the prince loyed so prussionately,” re« 
punmd the' count, “was this lady.” 

These revelations, so sudden and alarming, almost 
stunned Eodiu; lie remained mute and terrified, thinking 
of the future. 

“Do you understand now, sir, the extent of our grati- 
tude toward you?”* resinned Adi’ienne, in a still more 
mocking tone. “Thanks to your sagacity, thanks to the 
touching interest you take in us, tlie prince and I are in- 
debted to you for the knowledge of our mutual sentiments,” 

The Jesuit had now gradually recovered his presence of 
niiud, and his apparent calmness greatly irritated JI. de 
M-ontbron, wdio, but for Adrienne’s presence, ivould liave 
iissnmed another tone than Jests. 

“ There is some mistake,” said Rodin, “in' what ypii have 
done* me the honor to te'il me, my dear young lady. ,1, 
have never in my life spoken of the sentmieuts, however 
worthy and respectable, that you may entertain for Prince 
DJalma ” 

“ TTiat is true,” repied Adrienne; “ with scrupulous and 
exquisite discretion, whenever you spoke to me of the deep 
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love felt; by Prince Djalma, 3^01:1 carried 3^oiir reserve and 
delicacy so far as fco inform me that it was not I w hom lie 
loved/’ 

^^And the same scruple induced }mit to tell the prince 
that Mademoiselle de Oardoville lovmd some one passion- 
ately — but tliat lie wms not the person,” added the count. 

answered Hodin, dr}dy, ‘'J iieed hardly tell yon 
that 1 have no desire to mix myself np wdth amorous 
intrigues.” 

‘‘ Come I this is either pride or modesty,” said the count, 
insolently. '^‘ Por your own interest, pray do not advance 
such tilings; for, if we took you at your w'ord, and it be- 
came known, it might injure some of the nice little trades 
chat yon carry on.” 

'■^ Tliere is one at least,” said Rodin, drawing himself np 
as proudly as M. deMontbron, “whose rude apprenticeship 
r shah owe to 3mii. It is the wearisome one of listening t.o 
your <fisconrse.” 

tell you wliat, my good sir!” replied the count, dis- 
dainfully f “you force me to remind you tliat there are 
more -ways than one of chastising impudent rogues.” 

“My dear coiintr said Adiienne to M. de Montbron, 
with an air of reproach. 

With perfect coolness, Rodin replied: “I do not exactly 
see, sir, first, wliat courage is shown by threatening a poor 
old man like myself; and, secondl}- — — ” 

“M;. Rodin,” said the count, interrupting the Jesuit, 
“ first, a poor old man like you, wlio does evil under the 
hlieltcf of the age he dishonors, is both cowardly and 
wicketl, and deserves a double chastisement; secondly, 
with regard to this question of age, I am not aware that 
gamekeepers and policemen bow down respectfolly to tlie 
gray coats of old wolvos, and tne gray hairs of old thieves. 
What do you think, my good sir?” 

Still impassible, Rodui raised his flabby eyelid, fixed for 
hardly a second his little reptile eye upon the count, and 
darted at him one of his rapid, cold, and piercing glances 
-—and tlien tlie livid eyelid again covered the dull eye of 
that corpse-like face. 

“■ Xot luiviug the disadyantage of being an old wolf, and 
stijl less an old thief,” said Eotlin, quietly, “yon will per- 
mit me, sir, to take no account- of tlm pursuit, of hunters 
md police. As for the reproaches made me, I have a yery 
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simple metliocl of answering — I do not say of Justifying 

myself — I never justify myself ’’ 

““ You don’t say!” said the count. 

‘‘ISIeverY’ resumed Eodin coolly; ‘^my acts are sufficient 
for that. I will then simply answer, that seeing the deep, 
violent, almost fearful impression made by this lady on 
tlie prince ” 

“ Let this assurance wdiich you give me of the prince’s 
!ove,” said Adrienne, interrupting Rodin with an enchant- 
ing smile, ‘‘'Lihsolve you of all the evil you wished to do me. 
The sight of our happiness be your only punishment!” 

‘‘It maybe that I need neither absolution nor punish- 
ment, for, as I have already ])ad the honor to observe to 
the count, my dear young lady, the future will justify my 
acts. Yes; it wuis iny duty "to tell the prince that you 
loved another than himself, and to tell you that he loved 
another than yourself — all in your mutual interest. That 
my attachmeiit for you may have misled me, is possible — I 
am not infallible; but, after my past conduct toward you, 
iny dear young lady, I have, perhaps, some right to be 
astonished at seeing myself thus treated. This is not a 
complaint. If I never justify myself, I never complain 
either.” ^ ^ 

'‘Now really, there is something heroic in all this, my 
good sir,” said the count. “Yon do not condescend to 
coinplain or justify yourself, wdth regard to the evil you 
have done.” 

“Tlie evil I have done?” said Rodin, looking fixedly at 
the count. “ Are we playing at enigmas?” 

“What, sir!” cried the count, with indignation; “is it 
nothing, by your falsehoods, to liave plunged the prince 
into so frightful a state of despair, tliat he has twice 
attempted liis life? Is it notliing, by similar falsehoods, 
to have indiiced tliis lady to believe so cruel and complete 
an error, that but for the resolution I -have to-day taken, 
it iiiiglit have led to the most fatal consequences?” 

“And will you do me tlie honor to tell me, sir, what in- 
terest I could have in all this despair and error, admitting 
even that I liad wished to produce them?” 

“ Some great interest, no doubt,” said the coiuit, bluntly; 
“the more dangerous that it is concealed. You are one 
of those, I see, to whom the woes of others are pleasure and 
prolife.” 
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clioiiW 'he quite contented witli^tlie prollfc.” ^ 

‘"Your impiideBt enoliiess ^vilf not deceive me; tlsis ‘a 
serious matter,” said the eoimt. ^‘Ifc is iiiipossil)le timi 
lierliditHis 11 piece o! rocueiT call be rai isoliit;eil aet.^ \\ Iio 
koows but iiiis may still be one of the fruits cf Madame 
tie ^i^aliit-Dlzier's hatred for Mademoiselle cle Oardoville?” 

Adrienne iiad listened to the precjediiig discussion \vil:r.: 
deep afteiitiom SiKlileiily she started^ as if 'struck by a 
sudden revelation. ■ 

After a momenths sileucekshe said to lodin, Vvitlioiit 
anger, withont bitterness, but n-ith an ' expression of 
gentle aiiil serene ealmiiess: “IVe are told, sir, tliat happy 
love works miracles. I should be tempted to believe it; 
for td'ter some minutes’ retlectioii and when I recall certain 
eircunisUmces, your ccndiict appears to me ill quite a new 
light” . ■ ^ 

“And wduit may tins new perspective be, my dear voiing 
hidy?” . ^ "" 

“'riial you may sec it from my point of view, sii’, u'lioW 
liio to reniind you of a few facts. That sewing-girl was 
geucrousli devott'd to me; she had given me unquestium 
able |U‘0ofs of her attaehnicut. Her inind was equal io 'her 
tiobie heart; !)ut she Imd an invincible dislike to yon. All 
on a sinlden she disappears mysterionsly from my liouse, 
and you do your liest to cast upon her odious suspicions. 
M. (le dfonlbron has a paternal aifectioii for me; but, I 
as must confess, little sympathy ' for you; and you have 
always fried io |iroduce a cohlness between ns. h’inally. 
Prince Hjahiia has a deep atfectioii for me, and you employ 
the most perfidious treachery to kill that vsentimeiit witliiii 
him, For what end do yon act thus? I do not know; but 
ffwtidiilj with some liostile design.” 

appears to ine, madaihe,” said Rodin, severely, 
“Unit you have forgotten services peiiorined.” 

_ "•]. do not deny, sir, that you took me from the house of 
ilocior Bakiiiier; but, a few days sooner or later, I niiist' 
iiifaliibly have been released by- M. cle Moiitbron.” 

You are right, liiy dear 'child,” said the count; “it may 
be that your enemies wished to.chdm the merit of what 
liitiHt tiectcssarlly have happeaed tli rough tlm exertioim cf 
four friends.” - . 

*^Ym are drowning^ j save .voimMt is all a mistake 
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to feel grateful/’ sai«l liodin, bitterly; ^^some one else 
would no doubt ha, Ye saved you a little later,” 

“ The Gomparisou is wanting in exactness,” said Adrienne 
with a smile; “a lunatic asylum is not a river, and tlioiigh, 
from what I see, I think you quite capable of diving, you 
have had j:io occasion to swim on this occasion. You merely 
opened a door for me, which would have opened of itself a 
little later.” 

“ Very good, my dear child!” said the count, laughing 
heartily at Adrienne’s reply. 

{ know, sir, that your care did not extend to me only. 
The daughters of Marshal Siraou ivere brought back by 
you; but we may imagine that the claim of .the Duke de 
Ligny to the possession of’ bis daughters wmnld not have 
been 'in vain. You returned to an old soldier his imperial 
cross, which he held to be a sacred relic; it is a very touch- 
ing inciden t, .Finally, you unmasked the Abbe de Aigrigny 
and Doctor Baleinier; out I had already made np iiiy mind 
to unmask them. However, all this proves that you are 
a very clever man ” 

“Oh, imidame!” said Rodin, humbly. 

“ Full of resources and invention 

“Oil, madome!” 

“It is not my fault if, in our long interview at Doctor 
Biileinier’s, you betrayed that superiority of mind wliicli 
struck me so foi’cibly, and which seems to embarrass you 
so niucii at present. What would you have, sir? great 
minds like yours find it difficult to maintain their incog- 
nito. Yet, as by different ways— -oh f very different,” added 
the young lady, maliciously, “ wm are tending to the siime 
end (still keeping in view our conversation at Doctor Balei- 
nier’s), I wish, for the sake of onr future comiiiiinion, as 
you call it, to give you a piece of advice, and speak frankly 
to yon.” 

Eodiii had listened to Mademoiselle de Oardoville with 
apparent impassibility, bolding his bat under bis arm, 
and twirling his thumbs, while his hands were crossed upon 
his wunstcoat. The only external mark of the intense 
agitation into which he was thrown by the calm words of 
Adrienne, was that the livid eyelids of the Jesuit, which 
had been hypocritically closed, became gradually red, as the 
!)loo(l flowed into them. Nevertheless, he mlnswered 
Mademoiselle de Oardoville in a firm -voice, and with aTow 
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how: ^Mlood advice and frankness are always e^cellenl 

Y'on see, sir,” resumed Adrienne, wdfcli some excite' 
men!;, ''liappy love bestows such penetration, sucli energy, 
smii coiiran-e, as enables one to iangb at perils, to detect 
stratagems, '"'and to defy iuitred. Believe me, the divine 
light wliieli snrroimds two loving hearts will be sufficient 
:o ^disperse all darkness, and reveal every snare. Yon see, 
in India—exGiise my weakness, but I like to talk of India,” 
added the young girl, with a smile of indescribable grace 
ami meaning-— India, when travelers sleep ai night, 
they kindle" great fires round their ajonpa (excuse this 
touch of local coloring), and far as extends the luminous 
circlejt puts to flight by its mere brilliancy, all the impure 
and vendmoiis reptiles" that shun the day and live only in 
djirkness.” 

‘‘^Tlie meaning of this comparison has quite escaped me,” 
said Itodin, contiiining to twirl his thumbs, and half rais- 
iiig his eyelids, which were getting redder and reddeia 

‘‘I wilt speak more plainly,” said Adrienne, with a smile. 
/'SsipposD, sir, that the last is a service which you have 
re!id(o’od me and tlie prir.ee — for you only proceed by ivay 
of services— that, I acknowledge, is novel and ingenious.” 

^Mlravo, my dear cliild!” said the count, joyfully, 
f^xofadion will be complete.” 

'‘Dili this is meant for an execution?” said Eodin, still 
impassible. 

“ Xu, sir,” ausweredyldrieniie, with a smile; “it is a sim* 
p!(^ conversation between a poor young girl and an old 
philnsnpher, the friend of humanity. Suppose, then, tbat 
ihese rreqiumt services that yon have rendered to me and 
mim^ hav(‘. suddenly opened my eyes; or, rather,” added 
the young girl, in a serious tone, “suppose tbat heaven, 
who gives to the mother the instinct to defend her child, 
has giveii mo, along with happiness, the instinct to preserve 
niv happiness, and that ca vague presentiment, by throwing 
light on a thousand circumstances until now obscure, has 
ssiddenly revealed to me that, instead of being the friend, 
vf)u arf\ pei'haps, the most dangerous enemy of myself and 
family.” 

‘sSo wo^ pass from the execution to suppositions,” said 
rio< h II, vsf ill immovable.. ' 

“Ami from suppositions, sir, if you must have it, to cer- 
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tainty,^’ resumed Adriennej with diguihed fii-mness; 
now I believe that I was for awhile your dupe, and I tell 
you, without hate, Avithout anger, but with regret — that it 
is painful to see a man of your sense and intelligence stoop 
to such iiiachinations, and, after having recourse to so 
many diabolical maneuvers, finish at last by being ridicu- 
lous; for, believe me, there is nothing more ridiculous for 
a man like you, than to be vanquished by a young girl, who 
has no Aveapon, no defense, no instructor, but her love. In 
a Avord, sir, I look upon you from to-day as an implacable 
and dangerous enemy; for 1 half perceive yonr aim, Avith- 
ont guessing by what means you will seek to accomplish it. 
No doubt your future means will be Avorthy of the past. 
Well! in spite of all this, I do not fear yon. From tomior- 
roAV, my family Avill be informed of everything, and an 
active, intelligent, resolute union will keep us all upon oui 
guard, for it doubtless concerns this euormous inheritance, 
of Avhich they Avish to deprive us. Now, Avhat connection 
can there be betAveen the Avrongs I reproach you Avith and 
the pecuniary end proposed I do not at all knoAV — but 
you have told mo yourself that our enemies are so dan- 
gerously skillful, and their craft so far-reaching, that Ave 
must expect all, be prepared for all. I Avill remember the 
lesson. I have promised you frankness, sir, and now, I 
suppose you have it.” 

It Avould be an imprudent frankness if I Avere your 
enemy,” said Rodin, still impassible; “but you also prom- 
ised me some advice, my dear young lady.” 

“My advice Avill be short; do not attempt to continue 
the struggle, because, you see, there is something stronger 
than yon and yours — it is a woman’s resolve, defending her 
happiness.” 

Adrienne pronounced these last words Avdth so sovereign 
a confidence, her beautiful countenance shone, as it wmre, 

, Avith such intrepid joy, that Rodin, notAvithstanding his 
phlegmatic audacity, Avas for a moment frightened. Yet he. 
did not appear in the least disconcerted^; and, after a 
moment’s silence, he resumed, with an air of almost com 
temptuous compassion: “My clear young lady, Ave may 
perhaps never meet again; it is probable. Only remember 
one thing, which I noAV repeat to you ; 1 never justify 
myself. The future will provide for that. Notwith- 
standing which, my clear young lady, I am your very hum* 
We servant;” and liemade her a low boAV. 
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Count., I b(?g toftiiliite voii most respect fill] lie added 
l)ywiiig loore Iiniiiblj toll, de Montbroii; and lie 
^vciit out. 

Hardly Imd Eodin left tlie room tluin Acirieiiiie ran to 
Iica- desk, and. writing a feiv liasty lines, sealed tlie note, 
and said to M. cle Moiitbron: ‘“'1 .Viiall not see tlie prince 
litdoro to-morrow— as miicli from superstition of the 
iiean as because it is necessary for my plans that this inter- 
view should be attended with’ some little solemnity. You 
shall know all: but I write to him on the instant, for, wdth 
an raieiii} like M. Hodiii, one nmst be prepared for all” 
‘^Ymrare right, my dear child; cpiick! the letter.” 
Adrienne ga,ve it to him. ■ 

tell him enough,” said she, ‘-to calm his grief; and 
not enoiigli to deprive me of tlie delicious happiness of the 
siii'prise 1 reserve for to-morrow.” 

All this has as much sense as heart in it; I will, hasten 
to tlie priueo’s alode, to deliver your letter. I shall not 
see liim fur I could not answer for myBelf. But come! our 
proytosed drive, our evening’s amusement, are still to hold 
good.” 

(Au’taliily. I have more need than ever to divert my 
thoiiglits till to-nioiTow. I feel, too, that tlie fresh aii 
■will do me good, for this interview with AL Eodiii has 
warmed me a little.” . 

‘•11ieoid wretch! but wo ’ivill talk further of him. I 
will fsaslen i;o tlie prince’s and return ■wiili Aiadame de 
.M.r.riiival, to futch you to the Champs-Elysces.” 

d’he Cfvunt do AiontlnmMvithdrew preedpitutely, as Joy- 
fa! at ids departure as lie had been sad on his arrival. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE CBAWPS-ELYSEES. 

Jr rW4S about two iiours after the intervierv of Rodin 
with Mademoiselle de Cardoville. Xunieroiis loungers, 
ufAranted to^the Ohamps-Elysees by the serenity of a fine 
spring day (it was toward the end, of the month of Afarch), 
stopiH'd to admire a very handsome equipage. A bright- 
iflim o|M;ii rarriago, wtth white-aiid-blue wheels, drawn by 
four sii|?crb horses, of cream color, with black manes, aiicl 
liamess giittering with silver ornaments, mounted by two 
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boy postilions of eqtial size, with black yelvet caps, light” 
blue cassimere jackets with white collars, buck-skin 
breeches, and top-boots; two tall, powdered footiiieii, also 
ill light-blue livery, with white collars and facings, being 
seated in the rumble behind. hTo equipage could have 
been tiiriied out in better style. The horses, full of blood, 
spirit, and vigor, were skillfully managed by the postilions, 
and stepped with singular regularity, gracefully keeping 
time ill their movements, champing their bits covered with 
foam, and ever and anon shaking their cockades of blue 
and white silk, with long floating ends, and a bright rose 
blooming in the midst. 

A man on liorseback, dressed with elegant simplicity, 
keeping at the other side of the avenue, contemplated 
with proud satisfaction this equipage which he liad, as it 
were, created. It was M. de Bonneville — Adrienne’s 
equerry, as M. de Montbron called him — for the carriage 
belonged to that young lady. A change had taken place 
in the plan for tliis magic day’s amusement. M. de M'oiit- 
iiro!! had not been able to deliver Mademoiselle de Ojirdo- 
vi lie’s note to Ihdnce Djalma. Farioghea had told him tiiat 
the prince had gone that morning into the country with Mar- 
shal Simon, and would not be back before evening. The 
letter should be given him on his arrival. Completely 
satisfied as to Djalma, knowing that he could find tliese 
few lines, which, without informing him of the happiness 
tliab awaited him, would at least give him some idea of it, 
Adrienne had followed tlie advice of M. de Montbron, and 
gone to the drive in her own carriage, to show all tlie 
world that she had quite made up lier mind, in spite of the 
perfidious reports circulated by the Princess de Saint-Dizier, 
to keep to her resolution of living by herself in her own 
way. Adrienne wore a small white bonnet, with a fall of 
blonde, which well became her rosy face and golden hair; 
her high dress of garnet-colored velvet was almost hidden 
beneath a large green cashmere shawl. The young Mar- 
chioness de Morinval, who was also very pretty and elegant, 
was seated at her right. M. de Montbron occupied the 
front seat of the carriage. 

Those who know the Parisian world, or, rather, that inn 
perceptible fraction of the world of Paris which goes every 
fine, sunny day to the Ghamps-Elysees, to see and be seen, 
will unclertand that the presence of Mademoiselle cle Cardo^ 
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viile oil that brilliant promenade was an extraordinary and 
interesting event. 

lllie world (as it is called) could hardly believe its eyes, 
oil seeiinr tliiskdy of eighteen, possessed of princely wealth, 
and belonging to ‘the highest nobility, thus prove to every 
i»uo, bv tins appearance in public, that she was living com- 
(kdolvfree and independent, contrary to all custom and 
r-oceived notions of propriety. This kind of emancipation 
appeared something monstrous, and people were almost 
astonislied that the graceful and dignified bearing of the j 
young lady slionld belie so completely the calumnies circa- 
kted by 'Madame de Saint-Bizier and ^ her friends, .with 
regard to the pretended madness of her niece. Many beaux, 
profiting by their acquaintance with the Marchioness de 
Morinval or M. de Montbron, came by turns to pay their 
rofepects, and rode for a few raiimtes by the side of the car- 
riage, so as to have an opportunity of seeing, admiring, 
ana perhaps hearing, Mademoiselle de Cardo viile; she 
surpassed their expectations, by talking with her usual 
griKte and spirit. Then surprise and enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. What had at first been blamed as aii almost 
insane ;:aprice, was now voted a charming originality, and 
it only depended on Mademoiselle de Cardo viile herself, 
to bo declared from that day the queen of elegance and 
fashion. Tlie young lady understood very well the impres- 
sion she had made, she felt proud and happy, for she 
thought of I) jalma; when she compared him to all these 
men of fashion, her happiness was the more increased. 
Asid, verily, these young men, most of whom had never 
cpiitted Paris, ot- had ventured at most as far as Naples or 
Baden, looked insignificant enough by the side of Djalma, 
who, at his age, had so many times commanded and com- 
inited ill Idoody wars, and whose reputation for courage and 
avuierosity, mentioned by travelers with admiration, had al- 
'•eady reached from India to Paris. And then, how could 
ibes(‘- charming exquisites, with their small hats, their scanty 
frock-coats and their huge cravats, compare with thelnclian 
prince, wliose graceful and manly beauty was still height- 
emu! by the splendor of a costume, at ‘'once so rich ‘and 
HO picturesque? 

^ ^ Bn this happy day, all was joy and love for Adrienne. 
Idle sun, sotting in a splendidly serene skv, flooded the 
innmcmide with its golden light. The air was warm. 
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Oarriages and horsemen passed and repassed in rapid suc- 
cession; a light breeze played with the scarfs of tlie wonieii 
and the plumes in their bonnets; all around was noise, 
inoYement, sunshine. Adrienne, leaning back in her car 
riage, amused herself with watching this busy scene, 
sparkling with Parisian luxury; but, in the vortex of tliis 
brilliant chaos, she saw in tliought the mild, melancholy 
countenance of Djalma — when suddenly something fell into 
her lap, and she started. It wars a bunch of half -faded 
violets. At the same insant she heard a child’s voice fol- 
lowing the carriage,^ and saying: “ For the love of heaven, 
my good lady, one little son!” Adrienne turned her head, 
and saw a poor little girl, pale and wan, with mild, sorrow- 
ful features, scarcely covered with rags, holding out lier 
liand, and raising her eyes in supplication. Though the 
striking contrast of extreme misery, side by side with ex- 
treme luxury, is so common, that it no longer excites 
attention, Adrienne was deeply a-ffec ted by it. She thought 
of Mother Bunch, now, perhaps, the victim of frightful 
destitution. 

Ah ! at least,” thought the young lady, let not this day 
he one of happiness for me alone 1” ® 

She leaned from the carriage-window, and said to the 
poor child: ^^Ilave you a mother, my dear?” 

^^No, my lady, I have neither father nor mother.” 

‘AVlio takes care of you?” 

“No one, my lady. They give me nosegays to sell, and 
I must bring home money — or they beat me.” 

“ Poor little thing !” 

“A sou, my good lady — a sou, for fche love of heaven!” 
said the child, continuing to follow the carriage, whicli 
was then moving slowly. 

“My dear count,” said Adrienne, smiling, and address- 
ing M. de Montbron, “you are, unfortunately, no novice at 
an elopement. Please to stretch forth your arms, take ipf 
that child with both hands, and lift her into the carriage. 
We can hide her between Lady de Morin val and myself; 
and we can drive away before any one perceives this 
audacious abduction.” 

“What!” said the count, in surprise. “You wish- — ” 

“ Yes; I beg you to do it.” 

“What a folly!” 

“Yesterday, you might, perhaps, have treated this? 
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as a follv'; but said Adrienne, laving great 

strf‘ss upon Hie word, ainf glatieiiig at ‘M. de i^foutbroii 
with, a significant air, “ to-daj you should iindersfand that 
it is almost a diityd' 

“Yes, I understand you, good and noble heart!” said, 
tim count, with emotion : while Lady de Morinyal, wlio 
knew Botliing of llademoiselle de Cardoyille’s lo've for 
Idjalma, looked with as much surprise as curiosity at the 
eoiiiifc and Hie young lady. 

M. de .¥o]it]Wi,leaiiing from the carriage, stretched out 
Ills arms toward the child, and said to her: “Giye me your 
hands, little girl.” 

Though niiicli astonished, the child obeyed mechanically, 
and held out both her little arms; then the count took 
bier l‘»y the wrists, and - lifted her, lightly from the ground , 
'wliieli he. did the more easily, as the carriage was yery low, 
aiid its progress by no means rapid. More stupefied than 
fiigldcimd. Hie elVild 'Sakl not a word. Adrienne and 
f.adx d(i Morinyal made room for her to crouch down 
iliem, and the little girl wms soon hidden beneath 
I he slmwls of the two young women. All this wuis executed 
se Mulekly, that ft was hardly perceived by a irnv persons 
pushing in the side avenues. 

** Now, my dear count,” said Adrienne, radiant wnth 
ji]*‘ieuire, “ let us make oi! at. oncewvith our prey.” 

M. de Motilbron lialf rose, and called to the postilions, 
“ Home!'' and the four horses started at once into a rapid 
and iv^giifar 1rot. 

“lids day of happiness now seems consecrated, and my 
luxury is exeused, tliouglit .Adrienne; “till I can again 
meet with that poo.r Mother Bunch, and from this day I 
will iiiuke eveiy exertion to find her out, her place will at 
least, not iKMjiiite empty.” ■ 

Tliere are often strange coincidences in life. At the 
iiiofiteiit when this thought of the hunchback crossed the 
iiiind of Adrienne, a crowd had collected in one of -the 
side avemues, and other persons soon ran to Join the group. 

*A/iok, uncle!”, said Lady de Morinyai; “how many 
people are assembled, yonder." . What can it be? Shall we 
stop, and send to inquire?” 

I ain srwry, my dear, but your curiosity cannot be sat- 
isfieiL” said Hie count, drawing out his watch; “it will, soon 
be six okdofdc, and the exhibition of the wild beasts be,odns 
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at eiglit. We sliail only just have time to go home and 
iline. Is not that your opinion, my dear child?” said he 
to Adrienne. 

“And yours, Julia?” said Mademoiselle de Cardovilie to 
the niarcliioness, 

“Oh, certainly!” answered her friend. 

“ I am the less inclined to delay,” resumed the count, “ as 
when I have taken you to the Porte-Saint-Martin, I shall 
be obliged to go for half an hour to my club, to ballot for 
Lord Campbell, whom I propose.” 

“ Then, x\drienne and 1 will be left alone at the play, 
uncle?” 

“Your husband will go wdth 3^11, I suppose.” 

“True, dear uncle; but do not -quite leave us, because of 
that.” 

.“Be sure I shall not: for I am curious as you are to see 
these terrible animals, and the famous Morok, the incom- 
parable lion-tamer.” 

A few minutes after, Mademoiselle de Oardoville’s car- 
riage bad left the Champs-EIysees, carrying with it the 
little girl, and directing its course toward the Rue d’ Anjou. 
As the brilliant equipage disappeared from the scene, the 
crowd, of which we before have spoken, greatly increased 
about one of the large trees in the Ohamps-Elysees, and 
expressions of pity were heard here and there among the 
groups. A lounger approached a young man on the skirts 
of the crowd, and said to him: “What is the matter, sir?” 

“I hear it is a poor young girl, a hunchback, that has 
fallen from exhanstion.” 

“A hunchback! is that all? There will always be enough 
hiiiichbacks,” said the lounger, brutally, with a coarse 
laugh. 

“Hunchback or not, if sbe dies of hunger,” answered 
the young man, scarcely able to restrain his indignation, 
“it will be no less sad — and there is really nothing to laugh 
at, sir.” ' 

“ Die of hunger ! pooh said the lounger, shrugging his 
shoulders. “It is only lazy scoundrels, that will not 
work, who die of hunger. And it serves them right.” 

“I wager, sir, there is one death you will never die of,” 
cried the young man, incensed at the cxmel insolence of the 
lounger. 

“What do you mean?” answered the other, haughtily. 
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I mean, sir, that jonr heart is not likely to kill yoii.^^ 

‘SSirP’’ cried the lounger, in an angry tone. 

‘‘ Well! what, sir?’' replied the young man, looking Mi 
in his face. 

‘' Kotliing,” said tlm lounger, turning ahrnptly on his 
lieel, and grumbling as he sauntered to war’d an orange- 
colored cabrloiet, on which was emblazoned an enormous 
coat-of-arins, surmounted by a baron’s crest. A servant 
ill green livery, rid iciriou sly 'laced with gold, was standing 
beside the liorse, and did not perceive his master. 

Are you catching dies, fool?” said tlie latter, pushing 
him with his cane. 

The servant turned round in confusion. “Sir,” said he. 

“Will you never learn to call me Monsieur le Baron, 
rascal?” cried his master, in a rage. “Open the door 
directly!” 

The" lounger was Baron Tripeancl, the manufacturing 
luiron, the vStock-jobber. The poor hunchback was Mother 
Ibmch, who hafl, indeed, fallen witli hunger and fatigue, 
while on her way to Mademoiselle de Gardoville’s. The 
uufortunaie creature had found courage to brave the shame 
of t he ridicule she so much feared, by retuniing to that 
liouse from wliicli she was a voluntary exile; but tins time, 
it was not for herself, but for her sister Gephyse — tlie 
Ihuadianal Queen, who had returned to Paris the previous 
day, and whom Mother Bunch now sought, tlirough the 
means of Adrie?ine> to rescue from a most dreadful fate. 


Two hours after these different wscenes, an enormous 
crowd pressed romul the doors of the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
tn witness the exercises of Morok, who was about to per- 
forin a mock combat with the famous black panther of 
Java, named Death. Adrierme, accompanied by Lord and 
Lady do Morinyai, now stepped from a carriage at the 
euinu,H‘e of the theater. They were to ba Joined in tlie 
course of the evening by M. de iVfontbron, whom they had 
dropped, in passing, ah his club- 
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CHAPTER XIL 

BEHIND THE SCENES. 

The large theater of the Port-Saint-Martin was crowded 
by an impatient multitncle. x\ll Paris had hurried witli 
eager and burning curiosity to Morok’s exhibition. It is 
quite unnecessary to say that the lion-tamer had completely 
abandoned his small taste in religious baubles, which he 
had so successfully carried on at the White Falcon Inn at 
Leipsic. There were, moreover, numerous tokens by 
which the surprising effects of Morok’s sudden conversion 
had been blazoned in the most extraordinary pictures: 
the antiquated, baubles in Avhich he had formerly dejilt 
would have found no sale in Paris. Morok had nearly 
■finished dressing himself, in one of the actor’s rooms, 
which had been lent to him. Over a coat of mail, with 
Guishes and brassarts, he wore an ample pair of red trousers, 
fastened round his ankles by broad rings of gilt brass. His 
long caftan of black cloth, embroidered with scarlet and 
gold, was bound round his waist and wu'ist by other large 
rings of gilt metal. This somber costume imparted to 
.him an aspect still more ferocious. His thick and red- 
haired beard fell in large quantities down to his chest, and 
a long piece of white muslin was folded round his red 
head. A devout missionary in Germany and an actor in 
Paris, Morok knew 'as well as his employers, the Jesuits, 
how’’ to accommodate himself to circumstances. 

Seated in one corner of the room, and contemplating with 
a sort of stupid admiration, wms Jacques Rennepont, better 
known as “ Sieepinbuff” (from the likelihood that he vunild 
end his days in rags, or his present antipathy to great care 
in dress). Since the day Hardy’s factory had lieen 
destroyed by fire, Jacques had not quitted Morok, passing 
the nights in excesses, which had no baneful effects on tlie 
iron constitution of the lion-tamer. On the other’s features, 
on the contrary, a great alteration w’as perceptible ; his 
hollow cheeks, marble pallor, his eyes, by turns dull and 
heavy, or gleaming with lurid fire, betrayed the ravages of 
debauchery, his parched lips were almost constantly curled 
by a hitter and .sardonic smile. His spirit, once gay and 
sanguine, still struggled against the besotting infiueneo of 
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habitiial ihtoxicatioii. Unfitted for no longer able 

to forego gross pleasures, Jacques sought to dro^vn in wine 
the few virtuous impulses wlricli ho still possesstu], and 
had sunk so low as to accept without shame the largt,* dole 
of sensual gi’atifi cation proffered him by T\Iorok, who paid 
all the expenses of their orgies, but nexer gave him inoney, 
in order that he might be completely dependent on bim. 
After gazing at Morok for some time in amazement, 
Jaca'iues said^to him, in a familiar tone: Well, yours is a 
famous trade; you may boast that, at this moment, there 
are not two men like you in tlie whole world, d'liat’s 
lluttm-iug. It’s a pity you don’t stick to this fine trade.” 
W'liat do you mean?” 

Why, how is the conspiracy going on, in whose lionor 
you make me keep ft up all day and all night?” 

‘‘It is working, but the time is not yet come; that is 
why I wish to liave you always at hand, till the great day. 
])<■» you complain?” 

“ Hang it, no!” said Jacques. “Wliat could I do? 
Burned up with brandy as I am, if I wanted to work, Uve 
no longer the strengtli to do so. I have not, like yon, a 
head of nuirble, and a body of iron; but as for fuddling 
myself with gunpowder, instead of anytlnng else, that’ll do 
fur rue; Pm only fit for that work, now-— and tlien, it will 
driven away tlionglit.” 

“ Of what kind?” 

“You know tliat when I do think, I think only of one 
tiling,” said Jacques, gloomily. 

‘‘1’he Bacchanal Queen? "still?” said M’orok, in a dis- 
dain fid tone. 

“Still! rather: when I shall think of her no longer, I 
ahall be (lead — or stupefied. Fiend!” 

“ You wert? never better or more iotelligent, you fool!” 
nqdiud Morok, fastening his turban. Tiie conversatiori 
was fiere interrupted. Ylorok’s aider entered hastily. 

/.riie gigantic form of this Hercules had increased in 
width. Ho was habited like Alcides; bis enormous limbs, 
furrowed with veins as thick as wdiipcord, were covered 
a close-fitting flesh-colored garment, to which a pair 
of drawers formed a' strong contrast.' 

“Why do you rush in like a storm, Goliath?” said 
Morok. 

“ There’s; a pretty storm in the house; they are begin- 
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iiing to get impatient, and are calling out like madmen* 
Blit if that were alii” 

Well, what else?” 

Death will not he able to plaj this evening.” 

Morok turned quickly round. He seemed uneasy. 
“Why so?” he exclaimed. 

“I* have just seen her; she’s crouching at the bottom of 
her cage; her ears lie so close to her head, she looks as if 
they had been cut ofi. You know what that means,” 

“Is that all?” said Morok, turning to the glass to com- 
plete his headdress. 

“■ It’s qui te enough ; she’s in one of her tearing fits. 
Since that night, in Germany, when she ripped up that 
old hack of a white horse, I’ve not seen her look so savage! 
her eyes shine like burning candles.” 

“Then she must have her fine collar on,” said Morok, 
quietly. 

“ Her line collar?” 

“ Y es ; her spjing-collar. ” 

“And I most be lady’s-maid,” said the giant “A nice 
tjoilet to attend to 1” 

“Hold your tongue!” 

“That’s not all ” continued Goliath, hesitating. 

“ 'What more?” 

“I might as well tell you at once.” 

“ Will you speak?” 

“Weill he is here.” 

“ Who, you stupid brute?” 

“ The Eiiglisbinan !” 

ivlorok started; his arms fell powerless by his side. 
Jacques was struck with the lion-tamer’s paleness and 
troubled countenance. ^ ' 

“The Englishman! you have seen him?” cried Morok, 
addressing Goliath. “ You are quite sure?” 

“ Quite sure. I was looking through the peephole in the 
curtain ; I saw Mm in one of the stage-boxes — he wishes to 
see things close; he’s easy to recognize, with his pointed 
forehead, big nose, and goggle eyes.” 

Morok shuddered again; usually fierce and unmoved, 
he appeared to be more and more agitated, and so alarmed, 
that Jacques said to him : “ Who is this Englishman?” 

“He has followed me from Strasburg, where he fell in 
with me said Morok, with visible dejection. “ He traveled 
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with his own horses, by short stages, as I did; stopping 
where I stopped, so as never to miss one of my exhibitions. 
Blit two days before I arrived at Paris, lie left me — I 
thmmht I was rid of him,” said Morok, with a sigh. 

“ Hid of him ! how you talk !” replied Jacques, surprised ; 
sucdi a good customer, such an admirer!” 

‘"Ay!”' said Morok, becoming, more and more agitated; 
^Mhis wretch has wagered an enormous sum, that 1 wdll be 
devoured in his presence, during one of my performances; 
lie hopes to win his wager— that is why he follows im 
about.” 

Sleepinbuff found the John Bull’s idea so amusingly 
eccentric, that, for the first time since a very long period, 
he burst into a peal of hearty laughter. Morok, pale with 
rage, rushed tmvard him with so menacing an air, that 
Boliatli was obliged to interpose. 

Come, come,” said Jacques, “don’t be angry; if it is 
serious, I will not laugh any more.” 

Morok was appeased, and said to Sleepinbnf! in a hoarse 
voice: “Bo you think mo a coward?” 

“No, by heaven 1” 

“Well! and yet this Englishman, with his grotesque 
face, frightens me more than my tiger or my panther!” 

“ Yoirsay so, and I believe it,” replied Jacques; “but I 
cannot uiulerstand why the presence of this man should 
alarm yon,” 

“Ihit, consider, you dull knave!” cried Morok, “that, 
(ihligoth to w^atch incessantly, the least movement of the 
hiroeiuiis beast, wdiom I keep in subjection by my action 
mid my looks, there is something terrible in knowing tliat 
two eyes are tiiere — always there — fixed— waiting till the 
least absence of mind shall expose me to be torn in pieces 
by the animals.” 

^“ Kow, I understand,” said Jacques, shuddering in Ms 
turii, “It is terrible.” 

“Yes; for once there, though I may not see this cursed 
Englishman, I fancy I have his two round eyes, fixed and 
wide ojKUi, always before me, My tiger Cain once nearly 
niiitilalnd my arm, when my attention was drawn away by 
this Englisbroan, whom the devil take! Blood and 
ihuiider!” cried Morok: “this man will be fatal to me.” 
And .Murok paced the room in great agitation. 

“Besides, Death lays her ears close to her sknll,” said 
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Goliath, brutally. “If you persist — mind, I tell yon — the 
Engiishman ■will win his wager this evening.’’ 

“Go away, you brute! don’t vex my head with your con- 
founded predictions,” cried Morok; “go and prepare 
IkaWs collar.” 

“Well, every one to his taste; yon wish the panther to 
iaste you,” said the giant, stalking heavily away, after this 
joke. 

“But if you feel these fears,” said Jacques, “why do you 
not say that the panther is ill?” 

Morok shrugged his shoulders, and replied with a sort of 
feverish ferocity: “Have you ever heard of the fierce 
pleasure of the gamester, who stakes his honor, his life, 
upon a card? Well! I too — in these daily exhibitions 
where my life is at stake — find a wild, fierce pleasure in 
braving death, before a crowded assembly, shuddering and 
terrified at my audacity. Yes, even in the fear with which 
this Englishman inspires me, I find, in spite of myself, a 
terrible excitement, which I abhor, and which yet subju- 
gates me.” 

At this moment, the stage-manager entered the room, 
and interrupted the beast-tamer, “May we give the signal, 
M. Morok?” said the stage-manager. “The overture will 
not last above ten minutes.” 

“I am ready,” said Morok. 

“ The police-inspector has just now given orders, that 
the double chain of the panther, and the iron ring riveted, 
to the floor of the stage, at the end of the cavern in the 
foreground, shall be again examined; and everything has 
been reported quite secure.” 

“ Yes — secure — except for me,” murmured the beast- 
tamer. 

“So, M. Mdfok, the signal may be given?” 

“The signal may be given,” replied Morok. And the 
manager went out. 
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OHAPTSl? XIII. 


UP \%mi THE CURTAIIn^ 

The iiEuril bell BOtiiided with solemnity behixid the scenes, 
the overture began, and, to say the truth, Imt little atteiu 
tion was paid to it. The intmior of the theater offered a 
vory aniiuatea view. . With the exception of two stage- 
hoxujs eveii Mith the dress-circle, one to the left, the other 
to the I’iglit of the audience, every seat was occupied. A 
great number of very fashioiiubie ladies, attracted, as is 
always the case, by the strange wildness of the vspectacle, 
iilled the boxes., The stalls were crowded by most of the 
young men who, in tlie mojiiiug, imd walked their liorses 
on tiie Ohamps-Elysees. T.lie observations which passed 
from one stall to another will give come idea of their 
coivversaiiofu 

“ Bo } ou know', my dear boy, there would not be so 
Sn*owdeil or fashionable an audience to witness Racine’s 
Aihalief" 

rmlouhtodly. Wliat is tlie beggarly howling of an 
actor, coui[)ared to the roaring of the lion?”- 

*11 cannot understand- l.iow tlie autliorities permit tliis 
Morok to fasten his panther with a cliain to an iron ring 
in the corner of’ the stage. If the chain were to break 

‘‘Talking of broken chains — there’s little Madame de 
Bliiiville, who is no tigress. Do you see lier in the seeanid 
tier, opposite?” 

“ll h(.‘eo!rj(33 her very well to have broken, as you say, 
the marriage cliaiiipshe looks very well this season.” * 

‘‘Oh! there is the beautiful Duchess de Saiiit-Prix; all 
the 'world is liere to-night—I don’t speak o| ourselves.” 

“ It is a r(.giilarHpeTa-ing]rt----wdrat a festive scene!” 

‘‘Well, after all, people do well to amuse tliernselves; 
perluips it will not be for long.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Suppose the Cholera were to come to Paris?” 

“Oil! nonsense!” 

“ Do ifou liclieve in the Cholera?” 

To be sure I do! He’s coming from the North, with 
his walking-stick under, his arm.” 

“The devil take him on the road! don’t let us see his 
green visage here.” * 
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“ They say lie’s at London.” 

A pleasant Journey to him !” 

“Come, let us, talk of something else; it may he a weak- 
ness, if yon please, but I call this a dull subject.” 

“I believe you.” 

“ Oh! gentlemen — I am not mistaken — no • it is she!” 

“ Who then !” 

“Mademoiselle de_ Cardovillo! She is coming into the 
stage-box with Morinval and his wife. It is a complete 
resuscitation;- this morning on the Chainps-Elysees; in 
the evening here.” 

“Faith, you are right! It is Mademoiselle deCardoville.” 

“ Good heaven! how lovely she is!” 

“Lend me your eye-glass.” 

“Well, what do you think of her?” 

“ Exquisite — dazzling !” 

“And in addition to her beauty, an inexhaustible flow of 
wit, three hundred thousand francs a year, high birth, 
eighteen years of age, and — free as air.” 

“Yes, that is to say, that, provided it pleased her, I 
might be to-morrow — or even to-day — tlie happiest of 
men.” 

“It is enough to turn one’s brain.” 

“I sim told, tliat her mansion, Eue d’ Anjou, is like an 
enchanted palace: a great deal is said about a bath-room 
and bedroom, worthy of the x\rabian Nights.” 

“And free as air — I come hack to that.” 

“Ah! if I were in her place!” 

“My levity would be quite shocking.” 

“Oh! gentlemen, what a* haj)py man -will he be who is 
loved first !” 

“You think, then, that she will have many lovers?” 


“Being as free as air- 


“All the boxes are full, except the stage-box opposite to 
that in which Mademoiselle de Cardoviile is seated. 
Happy the occupiers of that box!” 

“Did you see the English ambassador’s lady in the 
dress-circle?” 

“And the Princess d’Alvimar — what an enormous 
bouquet!” 

“ I should like to know the name — of that nosegay.” 

“Oh! it’s Germign}^” 

“How flattering for the lions and tigers, to attract so 
fashionable an audience.” 
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'M)o notice, gcr-ilemen, Iioa? all the women are eye- 
gla.^sing .Mademoiselle de OardoYilie!-” 

She makes a seiisation.” 

'SShe is right to show herself; they gave hereout as 
mad.’' 

‘^Oh! gentlemen, what a capital phiz!” 

— where*?” 

‘^Tiiere— 'ill the omnibiis-box beneath Mademoiselle cle 
Cardoville’s.” 

“ It’s a Kiiremhiirg nntcracker.” 
onrang-ontang!” 

“Did yon ever see such round, staring eyes?” 

“And the nose!” 

“And tlie foreliead!” 

“It’s a caricature.” 

“Order, order! the curtain rises.” 

And, in fact, the curtain rose. Some explanation is 
necessary for the clear understanding of what follows. In 
ihe lower stage-box, to the left of hhe audience, were 
siw'crid persons, who had been referred to by the young 
nnm in the stalls. The omnibns-box was occupied by tiie 
Kngii-^hnmn, the eccentric and portentous bettor, whose 
presmu^e inspired Morok with so much dread. 

It would retjuire Hoifman’s rare and fantastic genius to 
clesoribe worthily that countenance, at once grotesque and 
frigliifiil, as it stood out from the dark background of tlie 
{m)x. Tills Englishman ivas about fifty years olcl; his fore- 
heuil was quite bald, and of a conical shape; beneath tliis 
foreluaid, surmounted by eyebrows like parentheses marks, 
glitteruil large, green eyes, remarkably round and staring, 
and set very close to a hooked nose, extremely sliarp and 
proiniueiit; a chin like^that on the old-fashioned nut- 
crackers was nalf-liidden in a broad and ample white cravat, 
as stillly starched as the round -cornered sliirt-collar, which 
nearly touched his ears. The face was exceedingly thin 
and fiony, and yet the complexion was high-colored, 
approaching to |nn’ple, winch made the bright green of 
(hr [mpils, and the white of the other part of the eyes, 
si.ili niore conspicuous. The mouth, which was very wide, 
»4mmtimcs whistled inaiidibly the tune of Aa Scotch jig 
(aJwaus the same tune), sometimes was slightly curled 
with a sardonic sinile. The Englishman was dressed 'with 
extreme care; his blue coat, with brass buttons, displayed 
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liis spotless waistcoat, snowy wLite as his ample cravat; 
his shirt was fastened with two magnificent ruby studs, 
and his patrician hands were carefully kid-gloved. 

To any one who knew the eccentric and cruel desire 
which attracted this man "to every representation, his gro- 
tesque face became almost terrific, instead of exciting 
ridicule; and it was easy to understand the dread experi- 
enced by Morok at sight of those great, staring round eyes, 
which appeared to watch for the death of the lion-tamer 
(what a horrible death!) with unshaken conlidence. Above 
tlie dark box of the Englishman, affording a graceful 
contrast, were seated the Morinvals and Mademoiselle de 
Oardoville. The latter was placed nearest the stage. Her 
head was uncovered, and she wore a dress of sky-blue China 
cra,pe, ornamented at the bosom with a brooch of the finest 
oriental pearls^ — nothing more; yet Adrienne, thus attired, 
was charming. She held in her hand an enormous bouquet, 
composed of the rarest flowers of India: the steplianotis 
and the gardenia mingled the dead white of their blossoms 
with the purple hibiscus and Java amaryllis. 

Madame de Morinval, seated on the opposite side of the 
box, was dressed with equal taste and simplicity; Morinval, 
a fair and very handsome 3mung man, of elegant appear- 
ance, was behind the two ladies. M. de M,ontbroii wuis 
expected to arrive every moment. The reader will please 
to recollect that the stage-box to the right of the audience, 
opposite Adrienne’s, had remained till then quit© empty. 
The stage represented one of the gigantic forests of India. 
In the background, tall exotic trees rose in spiral or spread- 
ing forms, among rugged masses of perpendicukr rocks, 
with here and there glimpses of a tropical sky. The side- 
scenes formed tufts of trees, interspersed with rocks; and 
at the side which was immediately beneath Adrienne’s box 
appeared the irregular opening of a deep and gloomy 
cavern, round which were heaped huge blocks of granite, 
as if thrown together by some convulsion of nature. This 
scenery, full of a wild and savage grandeur, was wonder- 
fully built up, so as to make the illusion as complete as 
possible; the foot-lights were lowered, and, being covered 
with a purple shade, threw over this landscape a subdued 
reddish light, which increased the gloomy and startling 
effect of the whole. Adrienne, leaning forward from tlie 
box. with cheeks slightly flushed, sparkling eyes, and 
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thrnhhiii^t^ hoi'iri, son,s'ht to truce, id ttiis scene tlie solitary 
!inv4: <ic?sc*ril)ed In: iiie traveler wlio had eulogized Djaliiia’s 
einerosity and (‘mirage, when he threw himself upon a 
ferneioiL/ tigress to save the life of a poor black slave. 
i1m!i(a>V‘fiineided wonderiolly indeed with her recollections. 
Absorbed in the cTmtcmplation of the Sfrenery and the 
thuughis it awakened in' her heart, she paid no^itteiition 
to wliat wa- ]iassirig in the house. And yet something 
calculated to excite'coriosity was tadving place in tlie oppo- 
site staged K'lX. 

Idle door of this box opened. A man ahont forty years 
of age. ctf a ycjllow complexion, entered; he was clothed 
aflcr the East Indian fashion, in a long robe of orange 
silk, boniid roniicl the waist with a green sash, and Iiedvoro 
a Sinai! wliite turban. He placed two chairs at the front 
of tiie box; and, having glanced round tlio lioiiso for a 
moment, lu.' started, bis black eyes sparkled, and lie went 
out rjiuckly. 1’ha.t man was .Faringhea. Jlis apparition 
caused siir|Vrise and curiosity in tlie tl]cat(3:r; the majority 
of the sjwetmors not Iiaving, like Adrienne, a thousaiid 
reasons for hei ug absorlied in tlie contemplation of a pic- 
in ri‘sr{iie set scene. Flie imblic attention was still iiKwe 
excited, wlieu they saw' the box, vddeli Faringliea iiad Just 
left', mitered by a youtliof rare beauty, also dressed oriental 
f{islii(»n, in a long robe of xvliite cashmere with [lowing 
slei,.‘V(.!S, wdili a searlet turban striped, with gold on his head, 
and a to correspond, in wbicli was stuck a long dagger, 
g'litO'riiig wii.h pi'ccious stones. This young man was 
Prim i.- lyialimi,. iuir an instant be remained standing at 
I la* dour, ami east a look of indiiTerence upon the immense 
I boa! Of, crowdod with people; then, stepping forward with 
:i majo.'^tii.* mol (rmupiil air, the prince seated himself negli- 
goiiily on om‘ of the cluiirs, and, turning bis bead in a few 
liMijiicnis toward the entrance, appeared surprised at not 
sowing some pt-rson whom be doubtless oxjmcted. This 
fH'r-on appeared at length;, the box-keeper bad been assist- 
nig h«‘,* to take oil' her cloak. Sire was a cliarming, fair- 
liainMl girl, utliml with more- show than taste, in a d.ress 
< d w j d si I k, w i t b broad (dierry-eolored stripes, made ultni- 
!u,sifioiiably licv and with sliort- sleeves; a large bow of 
ciierjW'-cidurod ritHion was placed on eaoli side of her light 
Imir, aiiil set off the prettiest,- vsprigbtliest, most wilifui 
little .face in the w’orld. 
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It Wciz Epse- Poll'] poll* Her pretty arms were partly 
covered by long wliite gloves, and ridionlonsly loaded wdtli 
bracelets; in lier liand she carried an enormous bouquet of 
roses. 

Far from imitating the calm demeanor of Djalina, Rose- 
Pompoii skipped into the box, moved the chairs about 
noisily, and fidgeted on her seat for some time, to display 
her fine dress; then, without being in the least intimidated 
by the presence of the brilliant assembly, she with a little 
coquettish air, held her bouquet toward Djalina, that he 
might smell it, and appeared finally to establish herself 
on her seat. Faringhea came in, shut the door of the box, 
and seated himself behind the prince. Adrienne, still com- 
pletely absorbed in the contemplation of the Indian forest, 
and in her own sweet thoughts, had not observed the new- 
comers. As she was turning her head completely to^vard 
the stage, and D jalma could not, for the moment, see 
even her profile, he, on his side, had not recognized Made-' 
moiselle de Cardoville. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

DEATH. 

The pahtomime opening, by which was introduced the 
combat of Morok wdth the black panther, was so unin^^m- 
ing, that the majority of the audience paid no attention to 
it, reserving all their interest for the scene in which the 
lioii-tamer was to make his appearance. 

This indifference of the public explains the curiosity 
excited in the theater by the arrival of Faringhea and 
Djalina — a curiosity which expressed itself (as at this day, 
when imcommon foreigners appear in public) by a slight 
murmur and general movement among the crowd. The 
sprightly, pretty face of Rose-Pompon, always charming, 
in spite of her singularly staring dress, in style so ridiculous 
for such a theater, and her light and familiar manner 
toward the handsome Indian wdao accompanied her, in- 
creased and animated the general surprise; for, at this 
moment, Rose-Pompon, yielding wdthout reserve to a move- 
ment of teasing coquetry, had held up, as we have already 
stated, her large hunch of roses to Djalina. But tlie prince, 
at sight of the landscape which reminded him of Ms 
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{‘oiiiitrv, iuHteful of appearing sensible to this prefct} 
pro\ofnition, romainetl for some minutes as in a cireaiTi, 
wills his eves 11x0(1 upon the stage.- Then Eose-Pompon 
he^-mi (o luht time on thefroiitof the box vTith herboti(|iiet, 
whih*. the sosuewhat too visible movement of her prett\ 
shoiihlers showed that this devoted dancer was thinking of 
fast-iife dances, as the orcliestra struck up a more live!} 
strain. 

Placed dii-eetly opposite tlie box in which Faringhea, 
Djalina, and EoW Pompon, had just taken their seats, 
f.adv i\[oi’inval soon perceived the arrival of these two, 
persbiuiges, and particiiiarly the eccentric coquetries of Eose- 
Poinpoii. Immediately, the young marchioness, leaning 
over toward .Mademoiselle de Gardoville, who was still 
ahsoi'bed in memories inefable, said to her, laughing : d' My 
th‘ar, the most amusing part of ^the performance is not 
upon the stage. .Look Just opposite.” ' 

‘wiast opposite?” repeated Adrienne, mechanically ; and, 
turning toward Lady MOrinval with an air of surprise, she 
glunoed in the direction pointed out. 

Sim ioolvud—wl)at did slie see? Djalrna seated by the 
side of a young woman, wlio was familiarly offering to his 
stmso of'smeil the perfume of her bouquet. Amazed, 
struck almost literally to the heart, as by an electric shock, 
swift. shar]i, and painful xUlrieune became deadly pale. 
Frouj instinct, slie shut her eyes for a second, in order noil 
fa ,vfr~as men try to ward of! the dagger, wdiicli, having 
once dealt the blow, threatens to stiike again. Then 
stuhleiily, to this feeling of grief succeeded a reflection, 
terriifle both to her love ami to her wounded pride. 

Djalrna is present witli this woman, though he mu si 
have received my letter,” she said to herself, ‘‘wherein he 
was informed of the liappiness that awaited him.” 

At: the idea of so cruel an insult, a blush of shame and 
indignation displaced Adrienne’s paleness, wlio, over- 
whelmed by this sad reality, said to herself: “Eodin did 
not d(3ceivc me.” 

\Ve abandon all idea of picturing the lightning-like 
ra|)iility of certain emotions which in a moment may tor- 
tiire--~may kill you in the space of a minute. Thus 
Adrimiiio was precipitated from the most radiant happiness 
to^thejowest depths of an abyss' of the most heart-rending 
grief, in less than a second; lor a second .had .hardly, elapsed 
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before she replied to Lady Morinval: «‘What is there, then, 
BO curiGus, opposite to ns, my dear Julia?” 

This evasive question gave Adrienne time to recover her 
self-possession. Fortunately, thanks to the thick folds of 
hair which almost entirely concealed her cheeks, the rapid 
and sudden changes from pallor to blush escaped the notice 
of Lady Morinval, who gayly replied: ‘‘What, my clear, 
do you not perceive those East Indians who have" just en- 
tered the box immediately opposite to ours? There, just 
before us!” 

“Yes, I see them; but what then?” replied Adrienne, 
in a fii’Di tone. 

“And don’t you observe anything remarkable?” said the 
marchiom^ss. 

“Don’t be too hard ladies,” laughingl}^ interposed the 
marcpiis; “we ought to allow the poor foreigners some little 
indulgence. They are ignorant of our manners and customs; 
were it not for that, they would never appear in the face of 
all Paris in such dubious company. ” 

“Indeed” said Adrienne, with a bitter smile, “their sim- 
plicity is touching, we must pity them.” 

‘ ‘And, unfortunately, the girl is charming, spite of her 
, low dress and bare arms,” said the marchioness; “she can- 
not be more than sixteen or seventeen at most. Look at 
her, niy dear Adrienne, what a pity!” 

“It is one of your charitable days, my dear Julia, ’’an- 
swered Adrienne; we are to pity the Indians, to pity this 
creature, and — pray, whom else are v/e to pity?” 

“We will not pity that handsome Indian, in his red-anch- 
gold turban,” said the marquis, laughing, “for, if this goes 
on, the girl with the cherry-colored ribbons will be giving 
him a kiss. See how she leans toward her sultan.” 

‘ They are very amusing,” said the marchioness, sharing 
the hilarity of her husband, and looking at Hose- Pompon 
through her glass; then she resumed, in about a minute, 
addressing herself to Adrienne: “I am quite certain of one 
thing. Notwithstanding her giddy airs, that girl is very fond 
of her Indian. I just saw a look that expresses a great deai.^’ 

Why so much penetration, my dear Julia?” said Ad- 
rienne, mildly, “what interest have we in that girl?” 

“Why, if she loves her sultan, she is quite in the right,” 
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said ilie looking tlirongli liis opera-glass in turn; 

''Mur, ill niv wliole life, I never saw a more liaiiclsome 
ftillow tiniii ’tlurt Indian. I can only catch his side-face, 
liiM the pi'olile is pure and fine as an antique cameo. Do 
yoii iioi think so?” added the marquis, leaning toward 
Adrieiiiie. course, it is only as a matter of art, that I 
I'leriiiii myself to ask you the question.” 

“As a work of answered Adrienne, ^M’t is certainly 
very fine.” 

“’But see!” said, the marcliioness ; “how impertinent 
tile little creature is! She is actually staring at ns.” 

“Well!” said the marquis; “and she is actually laying 
lien* liuiid quite iiii ceremoniously on her sultan’s shoulder, 
to iiiake him share, no doubt, in her admiration of yon 
ladies.” 

If] fact, DJalma, until now occupied with the con tern- 
piatioii of the scene which reminded him of his country, 
luul remaiued insensible to the enticements of Rose- 
Praapoit, and had not yet perceived Adrienne. 

now!” said .Rose- Pompon, bustling herself about 
in front of iliebox, and eon tinning to stare .at^ Mademoiselle 
dll Pardn vide, for it was she, and not the marchioness, 
wlio now tlrcw Irer attention; “ that is something quite out 
of l.lie cummori 'way-— a pretty woman, wdtli red hair,; 
but such a sweet red, it must be owned. Look, Prince 

('{turiiiiiig!” 

And so saying, she tapped DJalma lightly on the 
shoulder; he Hiarted at these words, turned round, and for 
first time ])ereeived ]\Iademoiselle de Cardoville. 

Though he had been almost prepared for this mieeting, 
the ju'iru'O^was so yiokmtly affected by it, that he was about 
involuntarily to ^ rise, in a stat% of the utmost confusion; 
imt he felt the iron liaiid of Faringhea laid heavily on his 
Hlioiihhny and heard him whisper in, Hiiidostanee : “Cour- 
age! and !w to-,morrow fdie w.iil be at your feet.” 

As Djalimqstili struggled to rise,, the half-caste added, 
to reHi.ruin him: “dust no%v, she grew pale and red with 
jf»alousy. Xo ’iveakness, or all Is lost!” 

“Sol^tlic^re yon are again, talking- your dreadful gibher- 
irilu” said Rose-Pompon, turning round toward Ikiringliea. 
“IMrst of ail, it is not polite, and ' then tlie language is so 
odiL ihar oim might suppoBc. you were cracking nuts.” 

^ “I spoke of you to my .mas ter,” -said the half-caste; “h© 
is piepaiiiig a surprise for yo.u.” . ■ 
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surprise? olil that; is cliiferent. Only raake baste-— 
do you bear, Prince Charming 1’’ added she, looking ten- 
derly at DJalma. 

^^My heart is breaking,” said Djalma, in a hollow voice 
fco Faringhea, still using the language of India. 

“But to-niorrow it will bound with joy and love,” an- 
swered the half-caste. “It is only by disdain that yon can 
conquer a proud 'woman. To-morrow, I tell you, she will 
be trembling, confused, supplicating, at your feet 1” 

“To-morrow, she will, hate me like death!” replied the 
prince, mournfully. 

“ Yes, were she now to see you weak and cowardly. It 
is now too late to draw back; look full at her, take the 
nosegay from this girl, and raise it to your lips. Instantly, 
you will see yonder woman, proud as she is, grow pale and 
red, as Just now. Then wdll you believe me?” 

Eeduced by despair to make almost any attempt, and 
fascinated, in spite of liimself, by the diabolical bints of 
Faringhea, Djalma looked for a second full at Mademoi- 
selle de Oardoville; tlien, with a trembling hand he took 
the bouquet from Rose-Pompon, and, again looking at 
Adrienne, pressed it to his lips. 

Upon this iiisoleiit bravado. Mademoiselle de Carclo- 
ville could not restrain so sudden and visible a pang, that 
the prince was struck by it. 

“She is yours,” said the half-caste to him. “Did you 
see, my lord, how she trembled with jealousy? Only liave 
courage! and she is yours. She will soon prefer you to 
that handsome young man behind her — for it is he whom 
she has hitherto fancied herself in love with.” 

As if the half-caste had guessed the movement of rage 
and hatred, 'which this revelation 'would excite in the 
heart of the prince, he hastily added: “Calmness and dis- 
dain! Is it not his turn now to hate you?” 

The prince restrained himself, and drew his hand across 
his forehead, which glowed with anger. 

“There now! what are you telling him, that vexes him 
so?” said Rose-Pompon to Faringhea, with pouting lip. 
Then, addressing Djalma, she continued: “Come, Prince 
Charming, as they say in the fairy-tale, give me back my 
iio'wers.” ■ 

As sbe took it again, she added: “ You have kissed it, 
and I could almost eat it.” Then, with a sigh, and a pas- 
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glarine at Djalma, she said softly to herself: ^^That 
nsonstrr' Ninny MWiii did not deceive me. All this is 
tpnte jintpn; "l have not even iJiai to reproach myself 
with.” And with her little white teeth, slie bit at a rosy 
nail ot her right hand, from which she had Just drawn the 
glove. 

It is liardij necessary to say, that Adrienne’s letter had 
not been delivered to the prince, and that he had not gone 
to pass tlie day in the country with Marshal Siinom 
Duiing tlie three days in which Montbroii had not seen 
Djalnia, Faringhea had persuaded him, that, by affecting 
another passion, he wmuld bring Mademoiselle de Oardo- 
ville to terms. With regard to Djalma’s presence at the 
theater, Kodiii had learned from her maid, Plorine, that 
her mistress was to go in the evening to the Porte-Saint- 
Before DJalma had recognized her, Adrienne, 
who felt lier strength failing her, was on the point of quit- 
ting the theater; the man, whom she had hitherto placed 
so lligh, whom she had regarded as a hero and a demigod, 
and whom she had imagined plunged in such dreadful 
despair, that, led by the most tender pity, she Iiad written 
to him with simple frankness, that a sweet hope might 
calm his gi'ief—replied to a generous mark of sincerity and 
love, by making himself a ridiculous spectacle with a 
creature uti worthy of him. , W^liat incurable wounds for 
Adrieuue’s pride! It mattered little, wdietber Djalma 
knew or not, tliat she would be a spectator of tlie indignity. 
But when si le saw herself recognized by the prince, when 
he carried ilie insult so far as to look full at her, and, at 
the same tiiiu^ raise to his lip's the creature’s bouquet who 
atu'ompjuiied liim, Adrienne was seized wdth noble indig- 
mitiou, and felt sufficient courage to remain; instead of 
ciosing her eyes to evidence, she found a wSort of barbarous 
] pleasure in assisting at the agony and death of her pure and 
divine love. With lumd erect, proud and flashing eye, 
liuslied cheek, and curling lip, she looked in her turn at 
tlit‘ prince with disdainful steadiness. It was wdth a sar- 
donic smile that she said to the marchioness, wdio, like 
many others of the spectators, was occupied with what was. 
passing in the stage-box: ''This revolting exhibition of 
Hava.ge manners is at least in accordance with the rest of 
the performance.” 

(bnlainly,” said the marchioness; “and my dear uncle 
W'ill have h)st, ])erliapB, the most amusing part.” 
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“Moiitbron?” said Adrienne, hastily, witli hardly re- 
pressed bitterness; “yes, he will regret not having ^mn all, 

1 am impatient for his arrival. Is it not to liim that I am 
indebted for this charming evening?” 

perhaps Madame de Morinval would have remarked the 
expression of bitter irony, that Adrienne could not 
altogether dissemble, if suddenly a hoarse and prolonged 
roar bad not attracted her attention, as well as that of the 
rest of the audience, who had hitherto been quite indiffer- 
ent to the scenes intended for an introduction to the appear- 
ance of Morok. Every eye was now turned instinctively 
toward the cavern, situated to the left of the stage, just 
below Mademoiselle de Cardoville’s box; a thrill of curiosity 
ran through the house. A second roar, deeper and more 
sonorous, and apparently expressive of more irritation than 
the first, now rose from the cave, the mouth of which was 
half-hidden by artifical brambles, made so as to be easily 
put on one side. At this sound, the Englishman stood up 
in his little box, leaned half over the front, and began to 
rab his hands wdth great energy, then, remaining perfectly 
motionless, he fixed his large, green, glittering eyes on the 
mouth of the cavern. 

At these ferocious howlings, DJalma also had started, 
notwithstanding the frenzy of love, hate, and jealousy, 
to which he was a prey. The sight of this forest, and the 
roarings of the panther, filled him with deep emotion, foi 
they recalled the remembrance of his country, and of those 
great hunts which, like -war, have their own terrible ex- 
citement. Had he suddenly heard the liorns and gongs of 
his father’s army sounding to the charge, he could not 
have been transported wdth more savage ardor. And now 
deep growls, like distant thunder, almost drowned the roar 
of the panther. The lion and tiger, Judas and Cain an- 
swered her from tlfeir dens at the back of the stage. On 
this frightful concert, with which his ears had been famil- 
iar in the midst of thg solitudes of India, wdien he lay 
encamped, for the purposes of the chase or of war, Djalma’s 
blood boiled in his veins. His eyes sparkled with a wild 
ardor. Leaning a little forward, wdth hoth hands pressed 
on the front of the box, his whole body trembled with a con- 
vulsive shudder. The audience, the theater, Adrienne 
herself, no longer existed for him; Tie Wvas in a forest of 
ais own lands, tmcking the tiger. 
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iliftifo iiiiiigled with Iris beauty so intrepid and 
ieroeicuis an expression, that Ilose-Fonipoii looked at him 
wHliiisoriof terror and passimiate adiniratioii. For the 
first time in her life, peilnips, her pretty blue eyes, geiier- 
all\ so gav and miselnevoiis, expressed a serious emotion. 
>Slie eoiilci not explain what she felt; but tier heart seemed 
lightened, ami beat Tiolentiy, as tliongli some calamity 
wen* ai hand. 

Yielding to a iBO'vernent of inToliiiitary fear, she seized 
Iljaliiia hy the arm, and said to him: not stare so into 

iliai euvern; you frig'hten me.” 

Fjalina <Hd' not hear what she said, 
ifere hois! here he is!” murmured the crowd, almost 
uifli une^'oiee, as Morok appeared at the back of the stage. 

Ih'i'ssedaswe hiwe described, Morok now carried in addi- 
tion a bow and a long quirer full of arrows. He slowly 
deseeinled ilie line of painted rocks, which came sloping 
down lowaiMl the center of tlie stage. From time to time, 
In* stopped as if to listen, and appeared to advance with 
eaiiiiom Looking from o:i.ie side to the other, his eyes in- 
^ohiiitarily emmuntered tlie large, green eyes of tlie 
Fmgiishimin, whoso box was close to tlie cavern. Instantly 
ihc noitdamer’s eoindienaiiee was contracted in so frightful 
a iiiaiiiu-r, that Ltidy Morinval, who was examining liiin 
eh.o«'ly with the aid of an excellent glass, .said hastily to 
Adricime. My dear, tlie man is afraid. Some misfortuiie 
will Imppmi.'' - 

^Hfow can acGidents tiappeii,” said Adrienne, with a 
sardonic? smile, ^nin tlie midst of this brilliant crowd, so 
wth dressed and full of animation! Misfortunes here, 
this evening! why, demr Julia, you do not think it. It is 
ill darkness and solitude that inisfortiines come — never in 
the midst- nf a, joyous crowd, and in all this blaze of light.” 

^Mhiod gnif’ious, .Adrienne! take ^ care!” cried the 
iiiarefiioness, unable to repress an exclamation of alarm, and 
.pizing her anii, as if to ctraw heigclosej; “do you not see 
it?" Ami, wifh/a trendding hand,' she pointed to the 
envenbs nioutln Adrienne hastily bent forward, and looked 
in that direction, ■ "‘Take care!- do not lean so forward!” 
exclaifiied Lmly .Morinval. 

Vmir^terror aix-^nK)nsensica],.,n.iT dear,’^^ said the mar 
qiils to liispviiV. “The panther is securely chained; and 
even w.me it to break its chain (which iS' impossible), we 
are here beyond its reach.” 
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A long ninrmrir of trembling curiosity here ran tlirongb. 
tlie house, and every eye was intently fixed on the cavern. 
From among the artificial brumbies, wliicii slie abruptly 
pushed aside with her broad chest, the black panther sud- 
denly appeared. Twice she stretched forth. her flat head, 
illuiriined by yellow, flaming eyes; then, half opening lier 
blood-red Jaw^'s, she uttered another roar, and exhibitecT twm 
rows of formidable fuiigs. A double iron chain, and a collar 
also of iron, painted black, blended with the ebon shades 
of her hide, and with the darkness of the cavern. The 
illnsioii was complete, and the terrible animal seemed to be 
*it liberty in her den. 

Ladies,” said the marquis, suddenly, ^Uook at those 
Indians. Their emotion makes them superb!” 

In fact, the sight of the panther had raised the wild ardor 
of DJalma to its utmost pitch. His eyes sparkled in their 
pearly orbits like two black diamonds: his upper lip was. 
curl eel convulsivel}^ wd than expression of animal ferocity, 
as if he were in a violent paroxysm of rage. 

Faringhea, no'w leaning on the front of the box, was 
also greatly excited, by reason , of a strange coincidence. 

‘^That black panther of so rare a breed,” thought he, 
“which I see here at Paris, upon a stage, must be the very 
one that the Malay” — the Thug wdio had tattooed DJalma 
at Java during his sleep — “took quite young from his den 
and sold to a European captain. Lowaiiee’s power is every- 
where!” added the Thug, in his sanguinary superstition. 

“Do you not think,” resumeci the marquis, addressing 
Adrienne, “ that those Indians are really splendid in their 
present attitude?” 

“ Perhaps they may have seen such a hunt in their own 
country,” said Adrienne, as if she would recall and brave 
the most cruel remembrances. 

“Adrienne,” said the marchioness, suddenly, in an agi- 
tated voice, “the lion-tamer has now come nearer — ^is not 
his countenance fearfui to look at? I tell you he is 
.afraid.” 

“ In truth,” observed the marquis, this time very seriously, 
“lie is dreadfully pale, and seems to grow worse every 
minute, the nearer be approaches this side. It is said that, 
were he to lose his presence of mind for a single moment, 
he would run the greatest danger.” 

“Oh! it would be horrible!”, cried the marchioness,, ad- 
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dressing Adrienne, “if he were wounded— there— under 

oiireyos!” 

^^Everv wound does not kill,” replied lier friend, watli 
an ancen't of such cold indifference, that the iiiarchioiiess 
looked at her with surprise, and said to her: My dear 
o'irL wlu'ii; voii say there is cruel!” 

‘•‘“'It is the air ‘of the place that acts ‘on me,” answered 
Adrienne, with, an icy smile. 

‘wLook! look! theliondamer is about to shoot his arrow 
at the pantlier,” said the marqnis, suddenly. “No doubt, 
he will next perform the hand to hand grapple.” 

]\lorok was at this moment in front of the stage, but be 
hiiil yet to traverse its entire breadth to reach the cavern’s 
mouth. He stopped'^ an instant, adjusted an arrow^to the 
string, knelt down behind a mass of rock, took deliberate 
aim— and then the arrow hissed across the stage, and was 
Inst in the depths of the cavern, into which the panther 
liud rc.iired, after showing for a moment her threatening 
iiciiil to the audience. Hardly had the arrow disappeared, 
tlain Death, purposely irritated by Goliath (wliio wuis iii- 
\isible) scait forth a howl of rage, as if slie had been really 
wounded. Morok’s actions became s'o expressive, be evinced 
HO naturally his joy at having hit the wild beast, that a 
tfaH]H*st of ‘applause burst from every cpiarter of tlie bouse. 
Tlien, throwing away his bow, he drew a dagger from his 
girdle, took it between bis teeth, and began to crawl for- 
ward on hands and knees, as tliongh he meant to surprise 
the wounded panther in his den. To render the illusion 
]M‘rft^ot, Death, again excited by Goliath, who struck him 
wills an iron bar, sent Inidh frightful how lings from the 
depths of the cavern. 

Tlu^ gloomy aspect of the forest, only half-lighted with 
a redtlish glare, wxas so effective — the howlings of the pan- 
ilwr were so furious— the gestures, attitude, and counte- 
numm of Morok were so expressive of terror, that the 
audience, attentive and trembling, now maintained a pro- 
hanul. silence. Every one held his breath, and a kind of 
sfiudder came over the spectators, as though they expected 
some horrible event. What gave such a fearful air of truth 
to the ]umtomime of Morok, was that, as he approached 
the cavern step by step, he approached also the English- 
man’s liox. In spite of himself, the lion-tamer, fascinated 
by terror, could not, take his eyes from the large green 
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eyes of this man, and it seemed as if ever}^ me of the 
abrupt movements which he' made in crawling along, was 
produced a species of magnetic attraction, caused by 
the fixed gaze of the fatal wmgerer. Therefore, the nearer 
Morok approached, the more ghastly, and livid he became. 
At sight of this pantomime, which was no longer actino-^ 
but the real expression of hitense fear, the deep and tremb- 
ling silence wdiich had reigned in the theater was once more 
interrupted by acclamations, with wdiich were mingled the 
roarings of the panther, and the distant growls of the lion 
and tiger. 

The Englishman leaned almost out of his box, with a 
frightful sardonic- smile on his lip, and with his large eyes 
still fixed, panted for breath. The perspiration ran down 
his bald red forehead, as if he had really expended an ' 
incredible amount of magnetic power in attracting Morok, 
whom he now saw close to the cavern entrance. The 
moment was decisive. Crouching dowm wdth his dagger 
in his hand, following with eye and gesture Death’s every 
movement, who, roaring furiously, and opening wide her 
enormous jaws, seemed determined to guard the entrance 
of her den, Morok w^aited for the moment to rush upon 
her. There is such fascination in danger, that Axlrienne 
shared, in spite of herself, the feeling of painful curiosity, 
mixed with terror, that thrilled through all the spectators^ 
Leaning forward like the marchioness, and gazing upon 
this scene of fearful interest, the lady still held mechanically 
in her hand the Indian bouquet preserved since tlie morn- 
ing. Suddenly, Morok raised a wild shout, as he rushed 
toward Death, who answered this exclamation by a dread- 
ful roar, and threw Imrself upon hei master with so much 
fury, that Adrienne, in alarm, believing the man lost, 
drew herself back, and covered her face wd.th her hands. 
Her flowers slipped from her grasp, and, falling upon 
the stage, rolled into the cavern in which Morok was 
struggling with the panther. 

Quick as lightning, supple and agile as a tiger, yielding 
to the intoxication of his love, and to the wild ardor excited 
in him by the roaring of the panther, DJalma sprang at 
one bound upon the stage, drew his dag:geivaiid rushed 
into the cavern to recover Adrienne’s nosegay- At that 
instant, Morok, being wounded, uttered a dreacifiil cry for 
help; the panther, rendered still more furious at sight of 
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Djilliiia, maUc tliomosfe desperate efforts to break lier cliain. 
Unaklt‘*to saeeeed in doing so, she rose npon iier hind legs 
in order to seize Djalmart]“icii within reach ol her sharp 
claws. It was only by bending down his hciid, throwing 
himself on his knees, and twice phiiigiiig liis dagger into 
lier belly witli the rapidity of lightning, that Djalma 
escajicd certain death. The panther gave a liowl, and fell 
with’ her wliolo weight upon the prince. For a second, 
during ndiieh lasted her terrible agony, iiotliing waas seen 
blit a confused and convulsive mass of black limbs, and 
white gtirnicnts stainecl with blood — and then Djalma rose, 
|ia!(3, Idceding, for he was wounded — and standing erect, 
his (^ye flasliiiig w'itli savage pride, liis foot on tlie body of 
the panther, he held in his hand Adrienne’s hoiicjiiet, and 
cast toward her a glance which told ‘the intensity of ■ his 
love. Tlien only did Adrienne feel her strength fail her 
—for only siiperhiiman courage had enabled her to watch 
all the terrible incidents of tlie struggle. 


CHAPTEB XV. 

TOE CONSTANT W'AK'DERER. 

hr IS night. ^Jhie moon shines and the stars glimmer in 
ilifmnid.it. ^tf a s(ix-ncAjiit cheerless sky; the sharp whis™ 
I ling.- of t he north-wind, that fatal, dry, and icy breeze, 
V am,] iiiimi hio’st forth in violent giistk W'itlate liarsli 
ajid ciiHiug lireath, it sweeps Montmartre’s Heights. On 
tlic highest point of the hills, a man is standi,iig. His long 
sliadfHV is cast upon the stony, moon-lit ground. He gazes 
on the inrmenso city, which lies outspread beneatli his 
feei. Paius— with tliodark outline-of its towers, cupolas, 

tloiiie-n and steeples, standing out from tlie limpid blue of 
the horizon, while from the midst of the ocean of masonry, 
rL-fs a Inminoiis vapor, that reddens the starry azure of 
tile sky. It is the distant reflection of the thousand fires, 
which at night, the hour of pleasures, light up so . joyously 
llie noisy capital. 

'hXo,” said the wayfarer; it is not to he. The Lord will 
not e^pet it. Is not enough? 

“ Five cesituries ago, the avenging luind of the Alioiglity 
drove me hither from, the uttermost coniines of Asia. . A 
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Bolifca,rY traveleiY I had left behind me more grief, despair, 
disaster, {Hill death, than the innumerable armies of a hun- 
dred devastating conquerors. I entered this town and it too 
was decimated. 

Again, two centuries ago, the inexorable hand, which 
leads me through the world, brought me once more hither; 
and then, as the time before, the plague, wdiich the 
A 1 mighty attaches to my steps, again ravaged this city, and 
fell iirst on iiiy brethren, already worn out with labor and 
jiiisery. 

‘dMy brethren — mine? — the cobbler of Jenisalem, the 
artisan accursed by the Lord, wdio, in my person, con- 
demned the whole race of workmen, ever snifering, ever 
disinherited, ever in slavery, toiling on like me without 
rest or pause, without recompense or hope, till men, women 
iMiil children, young and old, all die beneath the same iron 
yoke— that murderous yoke, which others take in their 
turn, thus to be borne from ago to age on the submissive 
and bruised slioiilders of the masses. 

“ And nowg for the third time in five centuries, I reach 
the siimniit of one of the hills that overlook the city. And 
perhaps I again bring with xne fear, desolation, and death. 

“Yet this city, intoxicated with the sounds of its joys 
and its nocturnal revelries, does not know — oh! does not 
know that I am at its gates.. 

“But no, no! my presence will not be a new^ calamity. 
The Lord, in bis impenetrable views, has hitherto led me 
ihrough France, so as to avoid the humblest hamlet; and 
the sound of the funeral knell has not accompanied my 
passage. 

“And, moreover the specter has left me — ^the green, livid 
specter, wdtli its hollow, bloodshot eyes. A?hen I touched 
the soil of France, its damp and icy hand ’was no longer 
clasped in mine— and it disappeared. 

“ And yet — I feel that the atmosphere of death is around 
me. . 

“ The sharp whistlings of that fatal wdnd cease not, which, 
catching me in their whirl, seem to propagate blasting, and 
mildew as they blow. 

“But perhaps the wrath of the Lord is appeased, and my 
presence here is only a threat— to be communicated in 
some way to those whom it should intimidate. 

“ Yes; for otherwise he would smite with a fearful blow. 
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by first scattering terror and death here in the heart of 
the country, in the bosom of this immense city! 

“Oh! no, no! the Lord will be merciful. ISTo! he will 
not condemn me to this new’ tortare. 

“ Alas ! in this city, my brethren are more iinmeroiis and 
miseralfio than elsewhere. And should I be their messen- 
g(‘r of death? 

“ISIo! the Lord will have pity. For, alas! the seven 
descendants of my sister have at length met in this town. 
And to them likewise should I be the messenger of death, 
instead of the help they so much need? ' 

“ For that wmman, who like me winders from one border 
of the earth to the other, after having once more rent 
asunder the nets of their enemies, has gone forth upon her 
endless journey. 

In vain she foresaw that new’ misfortunes threatened 
my sister’s family. The invisible hand, that drives me on, 
drives her on also. 

“ Carried awaiy, as of old, by the irresistible wdiirlwdnd, 
at the moment of leaving my kindred to their fate, she in 
vain cried wdth supplicating tone: ‘Let me at least, oh, 
Lord, complete my task!’ ‘Go onI’ ‘A few days, in 
m(*rcy, only a few poor days!’ ‘Go OKi’ ‘I leave those I 
love du the brink of the abyss!’ ‘Go on! Go on!’ 

“And the wnindering star again started on its eternal 
roil ml. And her voice passing through space^ called me 
to the assistance of mine own. 

“ When ihat* voice reached me, I knew that the descend- 
ants of my sister w’ere still exposed to frightful perils. 
Tiiose perils are even now on the increase. 

“Tell me, oh, Lord! will tliey escape the scourge, which 
for so many centuries has w’eighed down our race? 

*AVilt tisou pardon me in them? wilt thou punish me 
in them? Oh, that they might obey the last will of theii 
aii(*esfor! 

“Olu that they might join together their charitable 
hf'iirfs ihrir valor and their strength, their noble intelli- 
giaico, and their great riches! 

‘‘Tlmy would then labor for the future happiness of 
limmuiity— 'they would thus, perhaps,, redeem me from my 
eternal punishment! 

The words of the Son of Man, Love ye anoyhee, 
will be their only end, their only means. ' 
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tlie lielp of tliose all-powerful words, they will fight 
and conquer the false priests, who have renounced the 
precepts of love, peace and hope, for lessons of hatred, yio- 
lence, and despair. 

“ Those false priests, who, kept in pay hy the powerful 
and happy of this world, their accomplices in every age, 
instead of asking here below for some slight share of well- 
being for my unfortunate brethren, dare in thy name, oh 
Lord God, to assert that the poor are condemned to end- 
less suffering in this world — and that the desire or the hope 
to suffer less is a crime in thine eyes — because the happi- 
ness of the fewq and the misery of nearly the whole huinan 
race, is {oh, blasphemy I) according to thy will. Is not the 
very contrary of those murderous words alone worthy of 
divinity 1 

“In mercy, hear me, Lord! Eescue from their enemies 
the descendants of iny sister-— the artisan as the king’s son. 
Do not let them destroy the gerni of so mighty and fruitful 
an association, which, with thy blessing, would make an 
epoch in the annals of human happiness! 

“Let me unite them, oh, Lord, since others would divide 
them — defend them, since others attack; let me give hope 
to those who have ceased to hope, courage to those who are 
brought low with fear — let me raise up the falling, and 
sustain those who persevere in the way of the righteous! 

“And, perad venture, their struggles, devotion, virtue, 
and grief, may expiate my fault — that of a man, whom 
misfortune along rendered unjust and wicked. 

“ Oh ! since thy Almighty hand hath led me hither — to 
what end I know not — lay aside Thy wrath, I beseech Thee 
^let me be no longer the instrument of Thy vengeance! 

“Enough of wme upon the earth! for the last two years, 
Thy creatures have fallen by thousands upon my track. 
The world is decimated. A veil of mourning extends ovei 
all the globe. 

“ Erom Asia to the icy pole, they died upon the path of 
the wanderer. Dost Thou not hear the long drawn sigh 
that rises from the earfch unto Thee, oh, Lord? 

“Mercy for all! mercy for me! Let me hut unite the 
descendants of my sister for a single day, and they will be 
saved!” 

As he prononDced these words, the wayfarer sank upon 
his knees, and raised to heaven his supplicating hands. 
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Builcleiilj, the wind blew %vith redoubled violence; its 
sliarp wliiatlings were clnmged into the roar of a tempest. 

The iravtder shuddered; in a voice of terror he ex- 
claimed: ^'Tlie blast of death rises in its fiirj — the whirl- 
wind carries me on— Lord! thou art then deaf to iiij 
prayer? 

**'”The specter! oh, the specter! it is again here! its 
green face twitching with convulsive spasms— its red eyes 
rolling in their orbits. Begone! begone!— its hand, oh! 
d:.s icy hand has again laid hold of iniiie. Have mercy, 
fieavciii 

Lord! the pestilence— the terrible plague — must I 
carry it into this city? And my brethren will perish the 
first— tliev, who are so sorely smitten even now! Mercy!” 

^Lriid tlie descendants of my sister. Mercy! Mercy!” 

‘Ml 0 0x1” 

‘‘ (}h, Lord, have pity ! I can no longer keep my ground ; 
the specter drags me to the slope of tlj^. hill; my walk is 
rapid as tlio deadly blast that rages behind me; already do- 
I. behold the cit-y-gates. . IIa.ve mercy, Lord, ' on * the 
deKcciidants of my -sister! Spare tliem; do not make me 
their executioner; let tliem triumph over their enemies!” 

‘M;rO ONd Go O.Xl” 

“Tlie ground Hies beneath my feet; there is the city 
gala Itord, it is yet time! Oh, mercy for that sleeping 
town! Let it not awaken to cries of terror, desiiair, and 
deal! I ! Lord, I am on threshold. Must it be? Yes, it is 
dona Paris, the |)laguo is' in thy bosom. The curse— oh, 
the «d.e rind cursor’ 

“Goiun! (iooK! GoohP- 


OHAPTEB XVL 

TH'B nUNGHEOH. 

The inoriniig after the' doomed traveler, descending the 
heights of Montmartre, had, entered the walls of Paris, 
great activity reigned in. St. Dizier House. Though it 
was liardlj noon, the Princess de St. DLJer, witliout being 
exactly in full dress (she had too much, taste for that), was 
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yet arrayed with more care than usual. Her light liair^ 
Instead of being merely banded, was arrangeri in two 
bunches of curls, 'which suited very >vell with her full and 
florid cheeks. Her cap wnis trimmed with bright rose- 
colored ribbon, and ■ whoever had seen tlie lady i'u her 
tight fitting dress of gray watered silk would have easily 
guessed that Mrs. Grivois, her tirewoman, imist liave 
required the assistance and the etforts of another of the 
the princess’ women to achieve so remarkable a reduction 
ill the ample figure of their mistress. 

We shall expialn the edifying cause of this partial return 
to the vanities of the world. The princess, attended by 
Mrs. Grivois, wlio acted as housekeeper, was giving her 
final orders with regard to some preparations that were 
going on in a vast parlor. In the midst of this room was 
a large round table, covered with critnsou velvet, and near 
it stood several chairs, among which, in the place of honor, 
was an armchair of gilded wood. In one corner, not far 
from the chimney, in which burned an excellent fire, was a 
buflet. On it were the divers materials for a most dainty 
and exquisite collation. Upon silver dishes were piled 
pyramids of sandwiches, composed of the roes of carp and 
anchovy paste, with slices of pickled tunny-fish and Leiii- 
gord truffles (it'^was in Lent); on silver dishes, piaced over 
burning spirits of wine, so as to keep them very hot, tails 
of Meuse crawfish boiled in cream, smoked in golden-colored 
pastry, and seemed to challenge comparison witli delicious 
little Marennes oyster-patties, stewed in Madeira, and 
fla.vored with a seasoning of spiced sturgeon. By the side 
of these substantial dishes were some of a lighter character, 
siich as pine-apple tarts, strawberry-creams (it was early 
for snob fruit), and orange-jelly served in the peel, which 
had been artistically emptied for that purpose. . Borcjeaux, 
Madeira, and Alicant sparkled like rubies and topazes in 
large glass decanters, while two Sevres ewers were filled, 
one with coffee d ia creme^ the other with vanilla chocolate, 
almost in the state of sherbet, from being plunged in a 
large cooler of chiseled silver, containing ice. 

But what gave to this dainty collation a singularly 
apostolic and pa[)al character were sundry symbols of 
religious worship carefully represented. Thus there were 
charming little Calvaries in apricot paste, sacredotal miters 
in burnt almonds, epjisoopal croziers in sweet cake, to which 
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blie priacess added, as a mark of delicate attention, a little 
canliiiars hat in chern' sweetmeat, oruaineiited with bands 
in sugar. The" most important, however, of these 

Oatholic delicacies, the masterpiece of the cook, was a 
superb cinicifix in angelica, with a crown of candied berries. 
These are strange profanations, which scandalize even the 
least devout. Ihit, from the impudent juggle of the coat of 
Tb'iers, down to the shameless jest of the shrine at Argen- 
toiiil, people, who are pious after the fashion of the prin- 
cess, seem to take delight in bringing ridicule upon the 
most respectable traditions. ■ 

After glancing with an air of satisfaction at these 
prtfparatioiis for the collation, the lad}^said to Airs. Grivois, 
as she pointed to the gilded armchair, which seemed des- 
tined for the president of the meeting: ‘^Is there a cushion 
iirnler the table, for his eminence to rest his feet on? He 
always complains of cold.-” 

Ves, jour higiiness,” said Mrs. Grivois, when she had 
looke 1 under the table; ''^the cushion is there.” 

lj(‘t also a pewter l)ottle be filled with boiling water, in 
casp his omiueuce should not find the cushion enough to 
kcc[i his feoL warm.” 

Y'es, my lady.” 

And put some iiiore wood on the fire.” * 

“ But, my lady, it is already a very furnace. And if his 
eminciice is always too cold, my lord the Bishop of 
irilfagcii is always too liot. He perspires dreadfully.” 

The pi'inc’ess shrugged her shoulders, and said to Airs. 
Grivois: "'Is not his ErninencG Cardinal Alalipieri the 
superior of his Lordsliip tiie Bishop of Halfagen?” . 

" Yes, your highness.” 

"''Fheii, according to the rules of the hierarchy, it is for 
his lordship to suffer from the heat, rather than his 
emiiumee from the cobj. Therefore, do as I tell you, and 
put more woo<l on the lire. Nothing is more natural; his 
eminence being an Italian, and his lordship coming from 
tile north of Belgium, they are accustomed to different 
tern jH‘r<itu res.” . ' . 

‘"Just as your highness pleases,” said Airs. Grivois, as she 
plactnl two enormous logs on the fire; '" but in such a heat 
as fhei'e is here his lordship might really be suffocated.” 

f also lind it too warm; but does not our holy religion 
teacli us lessons of self-sacrlffce and mortification ?”:, said the, 
princess, with a touching expression of devotion. 
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We have now explained the cause of the rather gay attire 
of the princess. She was preparing for a recejition of 
prelates, who, along with Father d’Aigrignj and otlier 
dignitaries of the church, had already held at the princely 
house a sort of council on a small scale. A young bride 
who gives her first ball, an emanicipated minor wdio gives 
his first bachelor dinner, a woman of talent who reads 
aloud for the first time her first unpublished work, are not 
more joyous and proud, and, at the same time, more atten- 
tive to their guests, than Avas this lady with her prelates. 
To behold great interests discussed in her house, and in 
her presence, to hear men of acknowledged ability ask her 
advice upon certain practical matters relating to the influ- 
ence of female congregations, filled the princess with pride, 
as her claims to consideration were thus sanctioned by 
lordships and eminences, and she took the position, as it 
were, of a mother of the church. Therefore, to win these 
prelates, whether native or foreign, she had recourse to no 
end of saintly flatteries and sanctified coaxing. IsTor could 
anything be more logical than these successive transfigura- 
tions of this heartless woman, who only loved sincerely and 
passionately the pursuit of intrigue and domination. With 
the progress of age, she passed naturally from tlie intrigues 
of love to those of politics, and from the latter to those of 
religion. 

At the moment she finished inspecting her preparations, 
the sound of coaches was hear in the courtyard, apprising 
her of the arrival of the persons she had been expecting'! 
Doubtless, these persons were of the highest rank, for, 
contrary to all custom, she went to receive them at the 
door of her outer saloon. It was, indeed, Cardinal Mali- 

S *eri, who was always cold, with the Belgian Bishop of 
alfagen, who was always hot. They were accompanied 
by Father d’Aigrigny. The Roman cardinal was a tali 
man, ratlier bony than thin, witli a yellowish puffy counte- 
nance, hanght<y ancl full of craft; lie squinted a good deal, 
and his black eyes were surrounded by a deeji brown circle. 
The Belgian bishop was short, thick, and fat, with a 
prominent abdomen, an apoplectic complexion, a slow, 
deliberate look, and a soft, dimpled, delicate hand. 

The company soon assembled in the great saloon. The 
Gardinal instantly crept close to the fire, while the bishop, 
beginning to sweat and blow, cast longing glances at the 
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iced cliocolnte aticl coffecj wliich were to trim in siis- 
taiiiirig the oppressive heat of t]ie artiticial dog-day. 
Father crAigrigny upprouchiiig the princess^ said to her in 
a low voice:"''AVi'i! you give orders for the admittance of 
Abbe (Tiibrif‘1 do Reiiiiepoiit, when he arrives?” 

Is tliat young priest then here?” asked the princesi, 
with extruBie giirprise. 

'^SiiicG the day before yestordiiy. We liad him sent for 
to Paris, hy his superiors. You shall know all. As for 
Fatiier Rotlii, let - Mrs. Grivois admit lilm, as the other 
day, by the little door of the back-stairs.” 

‘■‘Ht? will come to-day. ” 

He has very important matters to communicate. He 
desired tliat both the cardinal and the bishop shoiiid be 
pnvi‘!i!, for they have been infornied of everything at Rome 
by superior general, in'’their rpiality of associates.” 

^Tlie pid neess - rang the .bolb gave the necessary orders, 
niid, returning townird the cardinal, said to him, in a tone 
(J the most earnest golicitnde: ‘M3oes your emmeiice bogiir 
to fw! a little warmer?- Would, your cmiiionce like a 
boi!,h‘ of hot water to your feet? Shall we make a larger 
lio* for your eininence?” 

At this proposition, the Belgian bishop, wdio was wiping 
till* perspiration from his forehead, heaved a despairing 

Slide 

A idiousand thanks, princess,” answered the cardinal 
to lief, ill very good French, but witb, an intolerable Italian 
aCfUMit: i am really overcome with so iiiucli kindness.” 

’•‘Will not your lordship take some refruBluifent?” said 
flu‘ princess to the bishop, as she- turned toward the 
Hidelioard. 

With \o!ir pormission, madame, I will take a little iced 
coffee,” said the prelate, making a prudent circuit to ap- 
proatdi the dishes without passing before the fire. 

‘•^Aiid will not your eminence try one of these little 
oyster-patties? hhiey are xjuite hot,” said the princesB. 

know them already, princess,” said the cardinal, 
with the air and look of an epicure;- ^Hhey are delicious, 
and I can not resist the -temptation.” 

”What wine slmli I -have, the .honor to offer your emi- 
neiici*?'' rfiBiimed the princosB, graciously. 

” A jittle claret, if. you please, inad.,ame.;” and as Father 
tl’ Aigrigny prepared.- to' .till tlie-cardiriaFsglass, the pririeess. 
dispiitini with him that pleasure. 
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“Your €‘iiiiiieiioe Y/ill doubtless approve vrliat I liave 
done,’’ said Fatlier d’Aigrigny to tlie eardinal, while tlie 
latter was gravely despatching- tlie oyster-patties, “in not 
siimmoiiiiig for to-day the Bishop of Ylogador, tlie Arch- 
bisliop of Nanterre, and our holy Mother Perpetue, the 
lady-superior of 'St. Marie Convent^ the interview we a;r(3 
aJ}out to have with his Eevereiice Father Rodin and Abbe 
Ualiriel being altogether private and confidential.” 

“Our good father w^as perfectly right j” said tlie cardinal; 
“for, tliongli the possible consequences of this Eeniiepoiit 
affair may interest the whole church, there are some tilings 
that are as well kept secret.” 

Then I must seize this opportunity to thank your 
euiiiience for having deigned to make an exception in 
favor of a very obscure ami humble servant of the church,” 
said the princess to the cardinal, ■with a very deep and 
respectful courtesy. 

“ It is only just and right, madame,” replied the cardinal, 
bowing, as lie replaced his empty glass upon the table; 
“we know hov; much the church is indebted to you for 
the salutary direction you give to the religious institutions 
of which you are the patroness.” 

“lYith regard to that, your eminence may be assured 
tliat I always refuse assistance to any poor person wdio 
cannot produce a certificate from the confessional.” 

“And it is only thus, madame,” resumed the cardinal, 
this time allowing himself to he tempted by the attractions 
of the crawfish’s tails, “it is only thus that charity has 
any meaning. I care little that the irreligious shoukt feel 
hunger, but with the pious it is different;” and the prelate 
gayly swallowed a mouthful, “Moreover,” resumed he, 
“it is well known with what ardent zeal you pursue the 
iiiipious, and those who are rebels against the authority of 
our Holy Father.” 

Your eminence may feel convinced that I am Roman 
in heart and soul; I see no difference betwmen a Gallican 
and a Turk,” said the princess, bra v.ely* 

“The princess is right,” said the Belgian bishop: “I 
will go further, and assert that a Gaiiioan slioiild be nioi’e 
odious to the church than a pagan. In this respect l am 
of the opinion of Louis XIV* They asked him a favor for 
a man about tlia court. ‘^ever,’ -said the great king; 
“this person is a Jansenist. ’ , , ‘No,.- sire p he, is an; atheisti’ 
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A)h ! is (liflereBt; I will grant what he asks,” said the 
king.” 

lliis little episcopal jest made them all laugh. ^ After 
whieh .Father d'Aigrigny resumed seriously, addressing the 
nardinal: ^’•Imfortnuatelj, as I was about to observe to 
\onr eiuirieiieo with regard to the Abbe Gabriel, luiless 
iln-v are very iiarrowdy w’atched, the lower clergy have 
11 t/mdeiK-y to‘ become infected with dissenting views, pd 
wit!i ideas of rebellion against "what they call the despotism 
y.[ the bishops.” 

‘'This young man must be a Catholic Luther,” said the 
bisliop. And, walking on tip-toe, he went to pour himself 
out a glorious glass of Madeira in wdiich he soaked some 
sweet cake, made in the form of a crosier. 

Led by his example, the cardinal, under pretense of 
warmingiiis feet by drawing still closer^to the tire, helped 
himself to an excellent glass of old Malaga, which, he 
.■^walli.iwcd by niouthfuls, with an air of profound medita- 
I ion ; after which, he resumed : ''' So this Abbe Gabriel starts 
as u reformer. He must be an ambitious man. Is he 
dangerous?” ^ ^ 

“ by our a, si vice I ds superiors have Judged him to be so.* 
lTi«\v have ordered liim to come hither. He will soon be 
hoi‘ 0 , and I will toll your eminence wdiy I have sent .for 
him. Fhife first, I have a note on the dangerous tendencies 
of iho Abhd Gabriel. Certain questions were addressed to 
him, with regard to some of his acts, and it was in conse- 
{|muiee of his miswers that his superiors recalled him.” 

8o saying, ITither dLiigrigny took from his pocketbook 
a paper, which ho read as follows: 

" ‘ (h/fx/m/L— -Is it true that you performed religious rites 
l\ir an iiihaldtant of your parish who died in final impeni- 
knuy of tlic most detestable kind, since he had committed 
sjiiciilc? « 

of AIM Gal)riel-->I paid him the last duties, 
because, more tlian any one else, because of his guilty end, 
lie required the prayers of the church. During the night 
which followed his interment I coiitinally implored for' 
him tlie divine mercy. 

it true that you re,fus,ed a set of silver-gilt. sac- 
rarrumtal vessels, and other ornaments, with which one of 
the faithful, in pious zeal, wished to'endow your parish? 
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— I refused tlie vessels aud embellisliments, because 
tlie liouse of the Lord should be pluiu and without orna- 
ment, so as to remind the faithful that tlie divine &iviour 
was born in a stable. I advised the person who wished to 
make these useless presents to my parish to employ the 
money in judicious almsgiving, assuring him it would be 
more agreeable to the Lord.’ ” 

What a bitter and violent declamation againt the adorn- 
ing of our temples!” cried the cardinal. ‘‘This young 
priest is most dangerous. Continue, my good father.” 

And, in his indignation, his eminence swallowed several 
mouthfuls of strawberry-cream. Father d’Aigrigny con- 
tinued : 

— Is it true that you received in your parsonage, 
and kept there for some days, an inhabitant of the village, 
by birth a Swiss, belonging to the Protestant communion? 
Is it true that not only you did not attempt to convert 
him to the one Catholic and Apostolic faith, but that you 
carried so far the neglect of your sacred duties as to inter 
this heretic in the ground consecrated for the repose of 
true believers? 

“Ll. — One of my brethren was houselevss. His life had 
been honest and laborious. In his old age his strength had 
failed him, and sickness had come at the back of it; almost 
in a dying state, he had been driven from his humble 
dwelling by a pitiless landlord, to whom he owed a year’s 
rent. I received the old man in my house, and soothed 
his last days. The poor creature had toiled and suffered 
all his life; dying, he uttered no word of bitterness at his 
hard fate; he recommended his soul to God, and piously 
kissed the crucifix. His pure and simple spirit returned 
to the bosom of its Creator. I closed his eyes with respect, 
I buried him, I prayed for Mm; and, though he died in 
the Protestant faith, I thought him worthy of a place in 
consecrated ground. ’ ” 

“Worse and worse!” said the cardinal. “This tolerance 
is monstrous. It is a horrible attack on that maxim of 
Oatholicisra: ‘Out of the pale of the church there is no 
salvation.’ ”■ ,, 

“And all this is the more serious, my lord,” resumed 
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<rAigri,i,niY, ^'lieeaiiBe ' tlie isriluiiess, ^oliaritj, ana 
UlirisUaii devotion of Abbe (jubritd bave excited, not only 
ill id'5 iiuristdi, bill in all the siirroiiiiding nktricts, the 
greaU^/.t eiitliusia^in. The priests of the neighboring 
lauAdies have yielded to the geiieml impulse, and it must 
lie (amfessed that but for his moderation a widespread 
sold, -"III would have commeiicedd’- 

'•Ahii wlurt do you hope will result from bringing him 
hero?'’ said ilio prelate. 

padtion of Abbe Gabiiel is complicated; first of 
nib lit* is the heir oi' the KeiiBepont famiiyd’ 

!>ut has he not ceded his rights?’’ asked the cardinal. 
my Inrd; and this cession, which was at first in- 
foniud, lias" lately, with his free consent, been made per- 
fiiitl y regular in law ; for he bad sworn, happen wdiat might, 
to reiioiince Ids part of the inheritance in favor of the 
Socdet.j of Jesus. NeYertbeless, bis Eeverence Fatlier 
Uodin" Ihiiiks, that if jour eiiiinence, after explaining to 
Ablie Gabriel that be was about to be recalled by his 
Huperlors, wcfre to propose to him some .eminent position at 
Roiue, be iiiiglit be imluced to leave France, and we might 
succeed in arousing within him tliose sentiinents of ainbi- 
lion wliicdi are doiibitless only sleeping for the present; 
\our einiiieiiee having, observed, very jiidicioiislj, that 
evt'UT reformer must be ambitious.” 

api'irovcj of this idea,” said the cardinal, after a mo- 
iiicnffrt reilection; ^Avith bis merit and power of acting on 
oflicr fiieii, Abbe (i-abriel may rise very Irigh, if be is 
dofili*; anil if beslioiild not be so, it is better for the safety 
of the ebiindi that be should be at Eome than here— for 
you know, my good father, we bave securities that are 
uidortunatoly waiitiog in France,” ^ ■ 

Aftiw Home moments- of silence, the cardinal said sud- 
fleiily to Father d’Aigrigny: *^Aswe were talking of Father 
1‘Otliii, idl me frankly what yon think of him.” 

^“Your eminence knows ids capacity,” said Father 
dWigrigiiy, witfi a constrained .and 'suspicious air; “bur 
reverend fatlier-geiieral" — 

^ “ CAnnitiissioiied him to take your place,” said the car- 
dinal; 'Vl know that' He told me so' at Rome. But w'bat 


■ * it Is Inowij that, In 1845, tUe Inquisition, solitary coiiflneinent, 
still ojitHUHl at Home,. ■ . ■ 
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do you tliink of the character of Father Eoclin? Gan one 
have full coiifidence in him?” 

‘hlle has so comiheto, so original, so secret, ■ and so im- 
poiiecrable a mind,” said Father dh^igrigiiy, with hesita- 
tion, that it is difficult to form any certain Judgment 
with respect to him.” 

Do yon think him ambitions?” said the cardinal, after 
another moment’s pause. “Do yon not suppose him 
capable of having other views than those of the greater 
glory of his Order? Gome, I have reasons for speaking 
thus,” added the prelate, with emphasis. 

“ Why,” resumed Father d’Aigrigny, not without suspi- 
cion, for the game is played cautiously between people of 
the same craft, “what should your eminence think of him, 
eitiier from your own observation, or from the report of the 
father-general?” ■ ^ 

“I think — that if his apparent devotion to hie Order 
really concealed some after-thought --it would he wmll to 
discover it — for, with the intluence that he has obtained at 
Eome (as I have found out), he might one day, and that 
shortly, become very formidable.” 

“ Well I” cried Father d’Aigrigny, impelled by, his Jealousy 
of Kodiii; “I am, in this respect, of the same opinion as 
your eminence; for I have sometimes percieved in him 
tlaslies of ambition, that were as alarming as they were 
extraordinary — ^and since I must tell all to your eini- 
neuce ” 

Father cFAigTigny was unable to continue; at tliis 
moment Mrs. Grivois, wiio had been kiiockiiig at tlie door, 
half-opened it, ami made a sign to her mistress. The 
princess answered by bowing her head, and Mrs. Grivois 
again withdrew. A second, after wa.rd Rodin entered the 
room. 


.CHAPTER XVIL 

EENI)E.RING, THE ACCOUHT. 

At siCfiiT of Rodin, the two prelates and Father d’x\i- 
griguy rose spontaneously, so much were they overawed by 
the real superiority of this man; their faces, just Ijefore 
contracted with suspicion and jealousy, siiddenly brightened 
up,and seemed to smile on t lie reverend father with aii'ectiom 
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ate deference. The princess adyanced some steps to me^i 
him. 

Bodin, badly dressed ,as ever, leaving on the soft carpet 
the muddy track of his clumsy shoes, put liis iimbreOa 
into one corner, and advanced toward the table — not with 
his accnstomed liiimility, but with slow step, uplifted 
head, and steady glance ; not only did he feel himself in the 
midst of his partisaUvS, but he* knew that he could rule 
them all by the power of his intellect. 

were speaking of your reverence, my dear, good 
father,” said the cardinal, with charming affability. 

''‘All!” said Rodin, lookin gflxedly at the prelate; ^^and 
what were yon saying?” 

replied the Belgian bishop, wiping his forehead, 
“all tlio good that can be said of your reverence.” 

“ Will yon not take somethijig, my good father?” said 
the princess to Rodin, as she pointed to the splendicl side- 
board. 

“Thank yon, madame, I have eaten my radish already 
this mo ruing.” 

“ My secretary, Abbe Berlini, who w’as present at your 
repast, wms, indeed, mucli astonished at your reverence’s 
frugality,” said the prelate; “it is worthy of an anchorite.” 

‘‘Suppose talk of business,” said Rodin, abruptly, 
like a man accnstomed to lead and control the discussion. 

We shall always be most happy to hear you,” said the 
prolate. “Your leverence yourself fixed to-day to talk 
over this great Ronnepont affair. It is of such importance, 
that it was partly the cause of my journey to France; for 
to support the interests of the glorious Company of Jesus, 
with wiiich f have the honor of being associated, is to sup- 
port the interests of Rome itself, and I promised the rever- 
end father-general that I would place myself entirely at 
vour orders.” 

I can only repeat what his eminence has just said,” 
sidihul the bishop. “We set out from Rome together, 
and our ideas are just the same.” 

•‘(4‘rtainlj,” said Rodin addressing the cardinal, “your 
tuiiiiieiiee may serve oiir cause, and that materially. I 
will tell you how presen tly.”' 

limn, addressing the princess, he continued: “I have 
desired Doctor Balenier to come here, madame, for it will 
be well to inform him of certain things.” 
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will be admitted as usual,” said the princess. 

Since Eodin’s arrival Father d’Aigrigny had remained 
silent; he seemed occupied with bitter thoughts,^ and 
with some violent internal struggle. At last, half rising, 
he said to the prelate, in a forced tone of voice: “1 will 
not ash your Eminence to judge between the reverend 
Father Eodin and myself. Our general has pronounced, 
and I have obeyed. But, as your eminence will soon see 
our superior, I should wish that you would grant me the 
favor to report faithfully the answers of Father Eodin to 
one or two questions I am about to put to him.” 

The prelate bowed. Eodin looked at Father d’Aigrigny 
with an air of surprise, and said to him, dryly: “The 
thing is decided. What is the use of questions?” 

“Not to justify myself,” answered Father d’Aigrigny, 
“but to place matters in their true light before his 
eminence.” 

“Speak, then; but let us have no useless speeches,’^ 
said Eodin, drawing out his large silver watch, and looking 
at it. “ By two o’clock I must be at Saint-Sulpice.” 

“I will be as brief as possible,” said Father d’Aigrigny, 
with repressed resentment. Then, addressing Eodin, ha 
resumed: “When your reverence thought fit to take inj 
place, and to blame, very severely perhaps, the manner in 
which I had managed the interests confided bo my care, 
I confess honestly that these interests were gravely 
compromised.” 

“Compromised?” said Eodin, ironically; “you mean lost. 
Did you not order me to write to Eome, to bid them 
renounce all hope?” 

“That is true,” said Father d’Aigrigny. • 

“It was then a desperate case, given up by the best doc- 
tors,” continued Eodin, with irony, “and yet I have under- 
taken to restore it to life. Go on.” 

And, plunging both hands into the pockets of his trou- 
sers, he looked Father d’Aigrigny full in the face. 

“Your reverence blamed me harshly,” resumed Father 
d’Aigrigny, “not for having sought, by every possible 
means, to recover the property odiously diverted from our 
society™” 

“All your causists authorize you to do so,” said the car- 
dinal; “the texts are clear and positive; you have a right 
jyer fm cmt nefas^ what has been treacherously 
taken from yoii.” 
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“Ami therefore, resumed Father cPAiirrigriy, “Fathei 
Roilia i)vJy rcpriuieliecl mo with the railitary roiigliiie^s ef 
my menus. -Tiieir violence,’ he said, 'was in dangoroiis 
oiq'HiBiticai to tiie iiuiiiiiers of the age.’ Re it so; but, first 
of all, i emiltl not be exposed to any legal proceedings, and 
blit for one fatal circniiistauce, success would have crowned 
Hit* fiuarsc I had taken, however rough aiwl brtitid it may 

n|t|Huir. Now, may I ask your reverence, what ^ 

* What I have hloiio more than youF’ said Eodin to 
'Father d’Aigrigiiy, giving w«ay to his impertinent habit of 
inb>rni|iting^people; “ what I have done better than yon? 
wiuit step"".!' have ta'ken in the Reniiepoiit affair, since I 
received It from you in a desperate condition? ^ Is that 
wiint: you wish to know?” 

“ Precisely,” said Father d’ Aigrigiiy, dryly. 

“Well, I "confess,” resumed Itodin, In a sardonic tone, 
“jusi as you did great tliiiigs, Amarse things, turbulent 
ihings, .1 have been doing little, puerile, secret things. 
Oh, lieiiven! you cannot imagine, what a. foolish part, I 
who passed for a man of enlarged views, have been acting 
for tlio hist six weeks.” 

“ I si’iOiiiit never Imve allowed myself to address such a 
reproarh to your rovereneo, liowever deserved it may 
appear,” saiil Father d'Aigrigny, witli a bitter smile. 

‘‘A reproaeli?” said !h:>di-ii,,, shrugging' his shoulders; “a 
reproach? You shall he the judge. ' lio yon know what I 
wrote about yon, some six weeks ago? Here it Is; 'Father 
cFAigrigny itas excellent qualitie's. He will be of much 
flervic'o to ined— and from 'to-morrow I slmll employ you 
v(‘ry actively,” added Rodin, by way of ’ parenthesis — “but 
he is !iot great enough to know how to make himself little 
on oeeasionF Ho you ’understand?” 

\ot very well,” said Father (FAigrigny, blushing. 

*“8o much the worse for you,” answered Itodin; “it only 
proves tliafcj was right Well, since I must tell you, I 
have !)et‘n wise cmongli to play the most foolish part for 'six 
whole wec‘ks. Atos, 1 have'cFatted 'nonsensewith a grisette 
— -Imve talked of liberty,' progress, hiii'iianitj, enianicipa- 
tioii of woman with a young, excited girl; of f^apoleoii the 
th'iVifc, and all sorts of Bonapartist idolatry, with an old 
Imiieciio soldier; ^ of imperial glory, liiiroiliation of France,' 
imfies ill the king or Ftomo, witli a, certain marshal of 
rVance, who, with. a heart- full of adoration for , the robber 
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of tlirones, that was transported to Saint-Helena, has a 
head as hollow and sonorous as a trumpet, into which you 
have only to blow some w^arlike or patriotic notes, and it- 
will ii(fiirish away of itself, without knowing why or how. 
More than all this, I have talked of love affairs with a 
young tiger. When I told you it was lamentable to see a 
man of any intelligence descend, as I have done, to all sucli 
petty ways of connecting the thousand threads of this dark 
web, w^as I not right? Is it not a fine spectacle to see the 
spider obstinately w'eaving its net? to see the ugly little 
black animal crossing thread upon thread, fastening it 
here, strengthening it there, and again lengthening it in 
some other place? You shrug your shoulders in pity; but 
return two hours after — what will }'Oii find? The little 
black animal eating its fill, and in its web a dozen of tlie 
foolish flies, bound so securely, that the little black animal 
has only to choose the moment of its repast.” 

As he uttered these words, Eodiii smiled strangely; his 
eyes, gradually half closed, opened to tlieir full width, 
and seemed to shine more than usual. The Jesuit felt a 
sort of feverish excitement, which ho attributed to the 
contest in which he had engaged before these eminent 
personages, who already felt the influence of his original 
and cutting speech. 

Father d’Aigrigny began to regret having entered on the 
contest. He resumed, hovvever, Avith ill -repressed irony: 

do not dispute the smallness of your means, I agree 
with you, they are Awy puerile — ^they are even very vulgar. 
But that is not cfiiite sufficient to give an exalted notion of 
your merit. May I bo allowed to ask ” 

^‘What these means have produced?” resumed Bodin, 
with an excitement that Avas not usual Avith liiiin Look 
into my spider’s AV'eb, and you Avill see there the beautiful 
and insolent young girl, so proud, six weeks ago, of her grace, 
mind, and audacity-— now pale, trembling, mortally Avoiinded 
afc the heart.” . 

“But the act of chivalrous intrepidity of the Indian 
prince, Avith which all Paris is ringing,” said the princess, 
“must surely have touched Mademoiselle de Oardoville.” 

“ Yes; but I have paralyzed the 'effect of that stupid and 
savage devotion, by demonstrating to the young lady that 
it is not sufficient to kill black panthers to prove one’s seif 
a susceptible, delicate, and faithful lover.” 
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it so,'^ saiil Fu,fc]ier d’Aigrigny; ''we will admit tlie 
fact tbut Mademoii-elie de Cardovilie is wounded to tlie 
liearfcd’ 

"Blit what does this proTe with i*egard to the Eennepoiit 
ailairf ’ asked the cardinal, with curiosity, as he leaned 
his elbows on the table. 

"There results from it, said Eocliii, "that, when our 
most dangerous enemy is mortally wmunded, she abandons 
tlie battletield. Tbaf is sometbing*, I sboiild imagine.” 

" Indeed, ” said the princess, "the talents and audacity 
of Mademoiselle de Cardovilie would make her the soul of 
tlie coalition formed against us.” 

" Be it so,” replied Father d’Aigrigny, obstinately ; " she 
may be no longer formidable in that respect. But the 
wound in her heart will not prevent her from inheriting.” 

"Who tells you so?” asked Rodin, coldly, and with assur- 
ance. " Do you know why I have taken such pains, first 
to bring her in contact witli Djalma, and then to separate 
lier from iiim?” 

"That is wluit I ask you,” said Father d’Aigrigny ; "how 
can this storm of passion prevent Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
vilie and the prince from inheriting?” 

" Is it from the serene, or from the stormy sky, that darts 
the destroying thunderbolt?” said Bodin, disdainfully , 
"Be satisfied; I shall know where to place the conductor. 
As for U. Hardy, tlie man lived for tliree things; his 
workmen, his friend, his mistress. He has been thrice 
wounded in the heart. I always take aim at the heart; it 
is legal and sure.” 

"it is legal, and sure, and praiseworthy,” said the 
bishop; "for, If I understand you rightly, this manu- 
facturer had a concubine; now, it is well to make use of an 
evil passion for the punishment of the wicked.” 

"True, quite true,” added the cardinal; "if they have 
evil passions for os to make use of, it is tlieir own fault.” 

"Our holy Mother Perpetue,” said the princess, "took 
every means to discover this abominable adultery.” 

"Well, then, M. Hardy is wounded in his dearest affec- 
tions, I admit,” said Father d'Aigrigny, still disputing 
every inch of ground; "ruined too. in his fortune, whicli 
will only make him the more eager after this inheritance.” 

The argument appeared of weight to the two prelates 
and the princess; all looked at Eodin with anxious cariosity. 
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Instead of answering, he walked up to the sideboard, and, 
contrary to his habits of stoical sobriety, and in spite of 
his repiigiiaiice for wine, he examined the decanters, and 
said: “What is there in them?” 

“Claret and sherry,” said the hostess, much astonished 
at the sudden taste of Eodin, “and ” 

The latter took a decanter at hazard, and poured out a 
glass of Madeira, wdiich he drank off at a draught. Just 
before, he had felt a strange kind of shivering; to this 
had succeeded a sort of weakness. He hoped the wine 
would revive him. 

After wiping his mouth with the back of his dirty hand, 
he returned to the table, and said to Father d’Aigrigny: 
“What did you tell me all out M. Hardy?” 

“ That, being ruined in fortune, he would be the more 
eager to obtain this immense inheritance,” answered 
Father d’Aigrigny, inwardly much offended at the im- 
perious tone. 

“M. Hardy think of money?” said Eodin, shrugging his 
s^ioulders. “He is indifferent to life, plunged in a stupor, 
from which he only starts to burst into tears. Then he 
speaks with mechanical kindness to those about him. I 
have placed liim in good hands. He begins, however, to 
be sensible to the attentions shown him, for be is good, 
excellent, weak; and it is to this excellence, Father d’Ai- 
grigny, that yon must appeal to finish the work in hand.” 

“I?” said Father d’Aigrigny, much surprised. 

“ Yes; and then you will find that the result I have ob- 
tained is considerable, and ” 

Eodin paused, and, pressing his hand to his forehead, 
aaid to himself: “Jt is strange!” 

“ What is the matter?” said the princess, with interest. 

“ Nothing, madame,” answered Eodin, with a shiver; “it 
is doubtless the wine I drank ; I am not accustomed to it. 
I feel a slight headache; but it will pass.” 

“ Your eyes are very bloodshot, my good father,” said the 
jirincess. 

“ I have looked too closely into my web,” answered the 
Jesuit, wdth a sinister smile; “and I must look again, to 
make Father d’Aigrigny, who pretends to he blind, catch 
a glimpse of my other flies. The two daughters of Marshal 
Simon, for instance, growing sadder and more dejected 
every day, at the icy barrier raised between them and their 
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fat.iu*r; mill the latter thiii king himself one day dishonored 
if he does this, another if he does tliat; so that tlie hero of 
the fiiifiire has become weaker and mure irresolute than a 
chilli What more reiimiiisof this impious fainily? Jacques 
lieiineponfc? Ask Morok, to what a state of dobaseiiieiit 
ill temperance has reduced hinij and towani what an abyss 
lie h nisliing! There is my occiirrence-sJiect; you see" to 
what* are reduced all the members of this family, who, six 
weeks ago, had each eleraeiits of strength and union ! Be- 
liuid these Rennepoiits, who, by the will of their heretical, 
am‘i*sroi\ \iere to unite their forces to combat mid crush 
unr Hocitdy! There w^as good reason to fear ^ them; but 
what flifl I say? That I would act upon their passions. 
Wfiat. liavc I done? I hare acted upon their passions. At ' 
ibis Inair they are vainly struggling in my they are 
dmey are niine—^^ 

As he i\Ti3 Hpeaking, Eoclin^s countenance and voice had 
umlergone a singular alteration; his complexion, generally 
so cathivermis, had become iiuslied, but unequally, and in 
|niU'h(‘s; tlieii, strange phenomenon! his eyes grew both 
iitun‘ brilliaiit and more sunken, and his voice sharper and 
luiid‘i*- The eluiiige in the countenance of Kodin, of whicli 
he did nut appear to be conscious, was so remarkable, that 
I he of her actors in this scene looked at him ivitli a sort of 
ierror. 

Ihna.'ived as to the cause of this impression, Rocliii ex- 
4‘iaiiiifd with indignation, in a voice internipted by deep 
gaKpiiigs for breath: it pity for this ini pimis race, that 1 

read iipuii your faces?- Pity for the young girl, ivho iieYer. 
l•Ii^ers 11 cdmreli, and erects -pagan. altars iii her ha!)itatiou? 
idly ter Hardy, the sentimental blasphemer, the philan- 
tiirupic atheist, who had no eha|.)ol in his factory, and dared 
to tdeiid the names of Socrates, ' Marcus Aurelius, and 
Plato, with our Saviour’s? . Pitj for the Indian wbrsliiper 
of Bralifiia? Pity for the two sisters, who have never 
even beeiteiaptimi? Pity for that brute, Jaccpies lienne- 
pont? Pity for the. stupid imperial soldier, who has ISIapo- 
Itiuii f'jr his god, and' the bulletins of the Grand Army for 
his uuspel? Pity for this, family of renegades, whose 
aiicestur, a reliipskl heretic,- not content with robbing us 
of our property, excites fro-m his tomb, at the end of a 
reiitiiry and a half, his- cursed race to lift their heads 
iigaiiist us? What! to, defend ourselves from these vipers, 
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we shall not have the right to crush them in their own 
venom? I tell you, that it is to serve heaven, and to give 
a salutary example to ^ the world, to devote, by unchaining 
their own passions, this impious family to grief and despair 
and death!” 

As he spoke thus, Eodin was dreadful in Ms ferocity ; 
the fire of his eyes^ became still more hrilliant; his lips 
were dry and burning, a cold sweat bathed his temples, 
which could be seen throbbing; an icy shudder ran through 
his frame. Attiihutiug these symptoms to fatigue from 
writing through a portion of the night, and wishing to 
avoid fainting, he went to the sideboard, filled another 
glass with wine, which he drank oil at a draught, and 
returned as the cardinal said to him : If your course with 
regard to this family needed justification, my good father, 
your last word would have victoriously justified it. Not 
only are you right, according to ^mur own casuists, but 
there is nothing in yonr proceedings contrary to human 
laws. As for the divine law, it is pleasing to the Lord to 
destroy impiety with its own weapons.” 

Conquered, as well as the others, by Eoclin’s diabolical 
assurance, and brought hack to a kind of fearful admira- 
tion, Father d’Aigrigny said to him: confess I was 

wrong in doubting the judgment of your reverence. 
Deceived by the appearance of the means employed, I could 
not judge of their connection, and above all, of their 
results. I now see, that, thanks to you, success is no 
longer doubtful,” 

‘'This is an exggeration,” replied Eodin, wdth feverish 
impatience; ^Adl these passions are at work, but the mo- 
ment is critical. As the alchemist bends over the crncihle, 
which may give him either treasures or sudden death— -I 
alone at this moment— — ” 

Eodin did not finish the sentence. He pressed both his 
hands to his forehead, with a stifled cry of pain. 

"What is the matter?” said Father d’Aigrigny. "For 
some moments you have been growing fearfully pale.” 

"I do not know what is the ^matter,” said Eodin, in an 
altered voice; "my headache increases — I am seized with 
a sort of giddiness.” 

"Sit down,” said the princess, with interest. 

"Take something,” said the bishop. 

. "It will.'.be, nothm’g,” said 'Eodin, witlnan.eflort; ,"! am 
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no milksop, tbmik lieaTen! I liacl little sleep last night, 
it is fatigue— iiotliing more. I was saying, that I aloiiti 
could now direct this affair: but I cannot execute the [dan 
myself. I iiuist keep out of the way, and watcli in tlie 
sluuh.*; I must hold the threads, which I alone can mam 
age,’' added Rodin, in a faint yoice. 

“My good father,’^ said the cardinal uneasily, “I assure 
you that you are very umyelL Your paleness is becoming 
livid.” 

“It is possible,” answered Rodin, courageously; “but I 
am not to be so soon conc|uered. To return to our affair 
— this is the time, in which your qualities, Father d’Ai- 
griguy, will turn to good account. I have never denied 
them," and they may now be of tlie greatest use. You have 
the power of cliarming — grace — eloquence — you must ” 

Rodin paused again. A cold sweat poured from his 
forehead. He felt liis legs give way under liim, notwith- 
standing his osbtinate energy. 

“I confess, I am not well,” he said; “yet, this morning, 
I was as well as ever. I shiver. I am icy cold.” 

“ Draw near the lire— it is a sudden indisposition,” said 
tlie bishop, offering his arm with heroic devotion; “it will 
not he anything of consequence.” 

“If you were to take something warm, a cup of tea,” 
said the princess; “Doctor Baleinier will be here directly 
—he will reassure us as to this— indisposition.” 

“It is really inexplicable,” said the prelate. 

At these words of the cardinal, Rodin, wlio Imd advanced 
with ditliitiilty toward the fire, turned his eyes upon the 
prelate, and looked at him fixedly in a strange manner, 
for al.)out a second; then, strong in his unconquerable 
energy, notwitlistanding the chang’e in his features, wdrich 
were how visibly disfigured, Rodin said, in a broken voice, 
which lie tried ‘to make firm: “The fire has w’armcH] me; 
it wdll be notbing. IMiave no time to coddle myself. It 
woiiid be a prett,y thing to fall ill just as the Renneporit 
affair can only succeed by my exertions! ' Let us return to 
business. I told you, Father d’AigTigny, that you might 
serve us a good deal; and you also, princess, ‘who have 
espoused this cause as if it were your owm — — ” 

Rodin again paused, . This time he uttered a piercing 
cry, sank upon a chair placed near him, and, throwing 
.himself hack convulsively, iie'pressed, his hands to his chest;, 
and exclaimed : “Oh! what pain i” 
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Tlien (dreadful sight!) a cadaverous decomposition, 
raj)id as thought, took place in Rodin’s features. His 
hollow eyes were filled with blood, and seemed to shrink 
back in their orbits, which formed, as it -were, two dark 
holes, in the center of which blazed points of fire; nervous 
convulsions drew the fiabby, damp, and icy skin tight over 
the bony prominences of the face, which was becoming 
rapidly green. From the lips, writhing wdtli pain, issued 
the struggling breath, mingled with the words: “Oh! I 
soifer! I burn!” 

Then, yielding to a transport of fury, Rodin tore with 
ids nails his naked chest, for he had twisted otf the buttons 
of his waistcoat, and rent his black and filthy shirt-front, 
as if the pressure of those garments augmented the vio- 
lence of the pain under which he was writhing. The bishop, 
the cardinal, and Father d’Aigrigny, hastily approached 
Rodin, to try and hold him; he was seized with horrible 
convulsions; but, suddenly, collecting all his strength, he 
rose upon his feet, stiff as a corpse. Then, with his gar- 
ments in disorder, his thin, gray hair standing up all 
around his greenish face, fixing his red and flaming eyes 
upon the cardinal, he seized him, wdth convulsive grasp, 
and exclaimed in a terrible voice, half stifled in his throat.- 
“ Cardinal Malipieri — this illness is too sudden — they sus- 
pect me at Rome — you are of the race of the Borgias— and 
your secretary was with me this morning !” 

“Unhappy man! what does he dare insinuate?” cried 
the prelate, as amazed as he was indignant at the accusa- 
tion. So saying, the cardinal strove to free himself from 
the grasp of Rodin, whose fingers were now as stiff as iron. 

“1 am poisoned!” muttered Rodin, and sinking hack, 
he fell into the arms of Father d’Aigrigny. 

Eotwithatanding his alarm, the cardinal had time to 
whisper to the latter: “He thinks himself poisoned. He 
must therefore be plotting something very dangerous.” 

The door of the room opened. It w^as Doctor Baleinier. 

“Oh, cloctor!” cried the princess, as she ran pale and 
frightened toward him; “Father Rodin has been sud- 
denly attacked with terrible convulsions. Quick! quick!” 

“ Convulsions? oh ! it will he nothing, madame,” said 
the doctor, throv/ing down his hat upon a chair, and hastily 
approaching the group which surrounded the sick man. 

“ Here is thf^ doctor !” cried the princess. All stepped 
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excc^pi J^'atlu'vr rrAigrigin'. who cositiiiiied to support 
Ihjd i: I, leal ling agoiiist fi dial r* 

‘'‘Heavens! what Byni]>toins!’' cried Doctor Baleiiiierj 
exMjniiiiog with growing terror the coiaiteiiance of Eodiii, 
which from green was turning blue* 

Wluii is itF’ asked ail tlie spectators, with one Toice. 

‘‘ What is it repeated the doctor, drawing back as if 
lie had trodden upon a serpent. "‘It is the cholera! and 
contagions!’- 

OiUhis frightful, magic word, Father frAigrigny aban- 
doned his hold of Bodin, wlio rolled 'upon the floor. 

‘‘ He is lost!” cried Doctor Baleinier. ‘‘But I will run 
to futdi the means for a last effort.” And he rushed 
toward the door. 

The ‘Princess de Saint-Dizier, Father d’Aigrigiiy, the 
Idshop, anti the cardinal followed in terror the flight of 
Doctor Baleinier. They all pressed to the door, wdiicli, in 
ihvh consternation, they could not open. It opened at last 
—hut. f in 1 u u' 1 fn on t— an d G al)riel appeared n pon tli e 
ihrc.diold. Galiriel, the type of the true priest, the holy, 
tJic cYangelh*ai minister, to whom xve can never pay enough 
of respect and artient sympathy, and tender admiration. 
His angolie eoiniienance, in its mild serenity, offered a 
strikiiig coniraHt to these faces, alldistnrhed and contracted 
with ferroT. 

11h* yming priest was nearly thrown dowm by the fngi- 
wlm nislu‘'i ihrougli tlio now open dooinvay, exdaiin- 
ing: Du lof go in! he is dying of the cholera. Fly!” 

Dll these words, puslring hack the bishop, who,* lieing 
the last, was trying to force a passage, Galiriel ran toward 
Kodlii, while liie prelate sncceeded 'in making his escape, 
Kodin, stretclied upon the carpet, his limbs twisted w'itli 
fearful cram]is, was writhing in the extremity of pain. The 
violemm of hk fall had, no doubt, roused him to conscious- 
ness, for Im moaned, in a- sepulchral voice: “'They leave 
me toplie— like a dog — the- cowards! Help! no one——” 

^ Ami the dying man, rolling on his back with a convul- 
sive movement, turned toward the ceiling a face on -^vlilcli 
was branded the iiifermd despair of. the damned, as he .once 
more repeated: “Koonel not- one!” - 

His eyes, which suddenly flamed with fury, just then 
met Ihty Lwge Jilue eyes of the angelic and mild coonte- 
inuico of Gabriel, who, kneeling beside h.im, said,, to him, 
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ill Ills soft, grave tones: “I am here, father— -to lielp you, 
if iieip be possible — to pray for yon, if God calls you to 
Mm.” ^ • 

“Gabriel!” miiriiiured Eodin, with failing voice; “for- 
give me for the evil I have done you- — do not leave' me— 
do not „ 

Eodin could not iiiiiah ; he had succeeded in raising him- 
self into a sitting posture; lie now uttered a loud cry, and 
fell back without sense or motion. 


The same day it was announced in the evening papers : 
“The cholera lias broken out in Paris. The first case 
declared itself this day, at half-past three, F.H., in the 
Eue de Eabylone, at Saiiit-Dizier House.” 


OHAPTEE XYIIL 

THE SQITAKE OF HOTRE-DAME. 

A WEEK had passed since Eodin was seized with the 
cholera, and its ravages had continiially increased. That 
was an awful time! A funeral pall was spread over Paris, 
once so gay. And yet, never had the sky been of a more 
settled, purer blue; never had the sim slione more bril- 
iiantiy. The inexorable serenity of nature, during the 
ravages of tlie deadly scourge, otfered a strange and mys* 
terious contrast. The flaunting liglit of the dazzling sun- 
shine fell full upon the features, contracted by a thousand 
agonizing fears. Each trembled for himself, or for those 
dear to him; every countenance was stamped with an ex- 
pression of feverish astonishment and dread. People walked 
with rapid steps, as if they would escape from the fate 
which threatened them ; besides, they were in haste to re- 
turn to their homes, for often they left life, health, happi- 
ness, and, two hours later, they found agony, death, and 
despair. . . . ■ . 

At every moment, new dismal objects met the view. 
Sometimes carts passed along, filled with coffins, symmetric-' 
ally piled; they stopped before every house. Men in black 
and gray garments were in waiting before the door; they 
held out their 'hands, and to some, one coffin was thrown, „ 
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b some two, frequently three or four, from tlie sama 
hous(i. It sometimes happened tliat the store was quickly 
exhansteii, and tlie cart, which had arrived full, went 
juvay empty, while many of the dead in the street were 
still* rinserved. In nearly erery dwelling, upstairs and down, 
from the I'oof to the cellar, there was a vstiinning tapping 
r»f hammers; coffins were being nailed down, and so maiiyq 
so very many were nailed, that sometimes those who wmrked 
stopped from sheer fatigue. Then broke forth laineiits, 
heartrending moans, despairing imprecations. They were 
nttei’ed l.ty those from whom the men in black and gray had 
taken soine one to fill the coffins. 

Unceasingly were the coffins filled, and day and night did 
those men work, but by day more than by night, for, as 
soon as it was dusk, camera gloomy file of vehicles of all 
kinds — the usual hearses were not sufficieiifc; but cars, 
carts, drays, hackney-coaches, and such like, swelled 
the funeral procession; different to the other coiiTe3umces, 
whicii euteia^d the streets foil aiKUvent away empty — these 
came empty but soon returned full. During that period, 
the windows of many houses were illuminated, and often 
the liglits remained burning till the morning. It was the 
season.” These illuminations resembled the gleaming rays 
wlileli shine in the gay haunts of pleasure; but there wm’e 
tapers instead of wax candles, and the chanting of prayers 
for the dearl i^eplaced the murmur of the ball-room. " In 
the sfrects, instead of tiie facetious transparencies which 
indicate tlie costumiers, there swung at intervals huge lan- 
terns of a blood-red color, with these words in black letters : 
‘kAssistaiice for those attacked with tlie cholera.” The 
true places for revelry, during the night, were the chiircli- 
jards; they ran riot — they, usually so desolate and silent, 
during the dark, quiet hours, when the cypress trees rustle 
in the breejse, solonelv, that no human step dared to distu rb 
the solemn silence winch reigned there at night, became, 
on a sudden, animated, noisy, riotous, and resplendent with 
liglit. By the smoky flame of torches, which threw, a, red 
glare upon the dark fir trees, and the white tombstones, 
many grave-diggers 'worked merrily, humming snatclies of 
some favorite time. Their laborious and lunjardoiis induvS- 
try then comnianded a very high price, they were in such 
request that it was necessary to humor themi They drank 
often and miicli ; they sang'long and loud ; and this'to .keep 
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tip tlieir strengtli and spirits good, absolute requisites in 
such an employment. If, by clianee, any did not finish 
the grave tiiey had began, some obliging comrade finished 
it for them (iittirig expression!) and placed them in it with 
friendly care. 

Other distant sounds responded to the joyous strains of 
the grave-diggers; public-houses had sprung up in the 
neighborhood of the churchyards, and the drivers of the 
ilead, when they had “set down their customers,’’ as they 
jocosely expressed themselves, enriched with their unusual 
'gratuities, feasted and made merry like lords; dawn often 
found them with a glass in their hand, and a jest on their 
lips; and, strange to say, among these funeral satellites, 
who breathed the very atmosphere of the disease, the mor- 
tality was scarcely perceptible. In the dark, squalid quar- 
ters of the town, where, surrounded by infectious exhala- 
tions, the indigent population was crowded together, and 
miserable beings, exhausted by severe privation, were 
“ bespoke” by the cholera, as it was energetically said at the 
time, not only individuals, but whole families, wmre carried 
off in a few hours; and yet, sometimes, oh, merciful Provi- 
dence! one or two little children were left in the cold and 
empty room, after father and mother, brother and sister, 
had been taken away in their shells. 

Prequently, houses which had swarmed with hard-work- 
ing laborers, were obliged to be shut up for want of tenants; 
in one day, they had been completely cleared by this ter- 
rible visitation, from the cellar, where little chimney 
sweepers slept upon straw, to the garret, on whose cold bricjk 
ffoor lay stretched some wan and half -naked being, without 
work and without bread. But, of all the wards of Paris, 
that which perhaps presented the most frightful spectacle 
during the progress of the cholera, was the City; and in 
the City, the square before the cathedral of Nbtre-Dame 
was almost every day the theater of dreadful scenes; for 
this locality was frequently thronged with those who con- 
veyed the sick from the neighboring streets to the Great 
Hospital. The cholera had not one aspect, but a thousand. 
So that one week after Eodin had been suddenly attacked^ 
several events combining the horrible and ihe grotesque 
occurred in the square of Notre-Darae. 

Instead of the Eue d’Arcole, which now leads directly to 
the square, it was then approached on one side, by a mean, 
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narrow lane, like all tlie other streets of the City, and termh 
Hating in a. dark, low archway. Upon entering tliesrjiiarej 
the principal door of the Inigo cathedral was to tlie left of tlie 
B|iectai(n\ and facing liim were the hospital buildings. A 
little Ijoyoiid, was an opening, whicli gave to view a portion 
of i.]ie parapet of tlie Quay ’A"6tre-I)aiiie. A jilacai'd had 
been recently stock on the discolored and siiiikcii wall of 
the archway; it contained these words, traced in large 
cliaractersA^ 

^^VE'NGEANGE! YE,NGEANCE! 

“The Work ingnion carried to tlie hospitals are poisoned, 
because t'he nmiiber of Patients is too great; every 
niglit, Boats tilled with Corpses, drop down the 
beiiie. 

“ Tengeance and Death to the murderers of the People!’^ 

1’wo riirm, ein'elojXMi in cloaks, and half-liidden in the 
ihupj shadow of the vault, were listening with anxious 
mu’ii'>i!y to the threatening miirmnr, wliiidi rose with 
incrrasing hu’ee aiao^ig a, tniimltuons asseinhly, grouped 
aroiuid tlie ln)spiial. Hoon, cries of“l)ea.ih to the doe- 
ruiv! Vengvanco!’’ rcaohed the ears of the persons who 
wciv in nmbn.di nndnr the arch. 

•‘Tin' i)os!ers aJH working,’’ said one; “the train is on 
lire. When once I lie populace is roused, we lain set tliem 
.on wlnan wc |,deaso.” 

I .-a}," replietl i, he other man, “look over there. Tliat 
llercnlcs, w In k^c atJiletic form towers above tiie mob, was 
one of i\w most frantic leaders when M. Hardy’s factory 
was d{fsiroyetl.” 

h(^ sure he was; I know him again. Wherever 
mischief is to he ■ done, you , are sure to find those 
vagiihoiids.’’ ' 

‘‘ X'ow, take my advice, do not let us remain under this 

*ll Ih well known tlu\t at .ttie tniH^ of the cfmlera, siu^i |:Uaear^^^ 
wert* miineruics in Paris, anU were- alternately attributed to opposite 
pjifrifs. Ainoii^ others, t<.» the. priests, iiiany of tlie bishops having 
piihllshed ifuintlatory ietters, or stated openly in the churches of 
their ilioe<es'f»j that the .Almighty had sent the cholera as a pun isle 
laent to France for having driven away Its lawful sovereign, and 
assiiuilated the Catholic. to other forms of tvorship. ■ 
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arcliwaj^” said tlie other man; “the wind is as cc’^cl m 
ice, and tlioiigh I am cased in flannel — - — ” 

“ You are right, the cholera is confoundedly impolite. 
Besides, everything is going on well here-; I am likewise 
assured that the whole of the Faubourg St. Antoine is 
ready to rise in the republican cause; that will serve our 
ends, and our holy religion will triumph over revolutionary 
impiety. Let usVejoin Father d’Aigrigny.” 

“ Where shall we find him?” 

“Near here, come — come.” The two hastily disappeared. 

The sun, beginning to decline, shed its gol’den rays upon 
the blackened sculptures of the porch of Nbtre-Dame, and 
upon its two massive towers, rising in imposing majesty 
against a perfectly blue sky, for during the last few days, 
a"” nortlieast wind, ^ dry and cold, had driven away the 
lightest cloud. A "considerable number of people, as we 
have already stated, obstructed the approach to the hospi- 
tal; they crowded round the iron railings that protect the 
front of the building, behind which was stationed a de- 
tachment of infantry, the cries of “Death to the doctors!” 
hecomiug every moment more threatening. The people 
who thus vociferated belonged to an idle, vagabona, and 
depraved populace — the dregs of the Paris mob; and 
(terrible spectacle!) the unfortunate beings who were 
forcibly carried through the midst of these hideous groups 
entered the hospital, while the air resounded with lioarse 
clamors, and cries of “Death.” Every moment, fresh vic- 
tims were brought along in litters, and on stretchers; the 
litters were frequently furnished with coarse curtains, and 
tluis the sick occupants were concealed from the public 
gaze; but thestretcliers having no covering, the convulsive 
movements of the dying patients often thrust aside the 
sheet, and exposed to view their faces, livid as corpses. 
Far from inspiring with terror the wretches assembled 
round the hospital, »ucn spectacles became to them the 
signal for savage Jests, and atrocious predictions upon the 
fate of these poor creatures, when once in the power of 
the doctors.’ 

The Mg blaster and Oiboule, with a good many of their 
adherents, w'ere mnong the mob. After the destruction of 
Hardy’s factory, the quarrymaii was formally expelled 
from the union of the Wolves, who would have nothing 
more to do with this wretch ; since then, he had plunged 
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into f he grossest (lebtinclierT, and speenlating on Ms Herein 
lean strength, had hired hiinself as the oftieions ehninpion 
of Cihoule and her compeers. With the exeip^iion there- 
fore of some chance passengers, the square of Xdtre-Dame 
was filled with a ragged crowd, composed of the refuse of 
the Parisian populace — wretches who call for pity as well 
as blame; for misery, ignorance, and destitution, beget 
hut too fatally vice and crime. These savages of civiliza- 
tion felt neither pity, improvement, nor terror, at the 
shocking sights with wliieh they were surroiiiided; careless 
of a life which was a daily struggle against liunger, or the 
ailiircmeiits of guilt, they braved the pestilence wfith infer* 
iial audacity, or sank niider it with blasphemy on their lips. 

The tall form of the quarrynian was conspiciions among 
the rest; with inllamed eyes and swollen features, he yelled 
at tlie top of his voice : Death to the body snatchers ! they 
poison the people.'’ 

‘‘ 'Pliat is easier than to feed them,” added Ciboule. Tlien , 
midrtissing herself to an old man, who was being (airi'ietl 
with great difficulty through the dense crowd, upon a chair 
by lw(^ men, the hag eon tinned: “Hey? don’t go in there, 
old croaker; (lie here in tlie open air, instead of dying in 
that den, where you’ll be doctored like an old rat.”' 

“ Yes,” added Ihe quarryman; “and then they’ll throw 
you into the water to feast the fishes, which yon won’t 
swallow any more.” 

At these atrocious cries the old man looked wildly 
around and uttered faint groans. Ciboule ivished to stop 
tki persons wdio ivere carrying him, and they had miicli 
difficulty in getting rid of the hag. The number of cholera 
patients arriving increased every moment, and soon 
neither litters nor stretchers coiiid be obtained, so that 
they were home along in the arms of the attendants. 
8(wcral awful episodes bore witness to tlie startling 
rapidity of the infection. Two men were carrying 
a stretVlier covered witli a blood-stained sheet; one of 
dietii siiddeiily felt himself attacked with tlie com- 
plaint; he stopped short,, his powerless arms let go the 
stretclier; lie turned pale, staggered, fell upon tlie patient, 
becoming as livid as him; the other man, struck with 
terror, fled precipitately, leaving his companion and the. 
dying man in 'the. midst, of the crowd. Some drew back in 
horror, others burst into a savage laiigb. . 
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"^^Tlie liorses have taken fright,” said the qnarrymaiir 
*^and have left the tiim-ont in the lurch.” 

“Help!” cried the dying man, ^vith a despairing accent; 
“for pity’s sake take me in.” 

“ There’s no more room in the pit,” said one, in a jeering 
tone. 

“And you’ve no legs left to reach the gallery,” added 
another. 

The sick manmade an effort to rise; but his strength 
failed him; he fell back exhausted on the mattress. A 
sudden movement took place among the crowd, the 
stretcher was overturned, the old man and his companion 
were trodden urderfoot, and their groans were drowmed in 
the cries of “Death to the body-snatchers I” The yells 
were renewed with fresh fury, but the ferocious band, 
wlio respected nothing in their savage fury, were soon 
after obliged to open their ranks to several workmen, wdio 
vigorously cleared tjie way for two of their friends, carry- 
ing in tlieir arms a poor artisan. He was still young, but 
his heavy and already livid head hung down upon the 
shoulder of one of them. A little child follcwed, sobbing, 
and holding by one of the workmen’s coats. The measured 
and sonorous sound of several drums was now heard at a 
distance in the winding streets of the city; they were 
beating the call to arms, for sedition wurs rife in the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine. The drummers emerged from 
under the archway, and were traversing the square, wlien 
one of tliem, a gray-haired veteran, suddenly slackened tlie 
rolling of his drum, and stood still; his companions turned 
round in surprise — he had turned green ; his legs gave way, 
he stammered some unintelligible words, and had fallen 
upon the pavement before those in the front rank liad 
time to pause. The overwhelming rapidity of this attack 
startled for a moment the most hardened among the sur- 
Toiinding spectators; for, wondering at the interruption, a 
part of the crowd had rushed toward the soldiers. 

At sight of the dying man, supported in the arms of two 
of his comrades, one of the. inaividuals, who, concealed 
under the arch, had" watched the beginning of the popular 
excitement, said to the drummers: “Your comrade drank, 
perhaps, at some fountain on the road?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied one; “ he was very thirsty ; he drank 
two mouthfuls of water on the Place du Chdtelei” 
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he h poisooeth’’ i^nh] ilie nuui^ 
e'ded v^'iiu'S. . 

'' It is nut surprising,** rupiiiu] ihe- man, in n mysterimis 
kue; "‘poison is thrown into the priftlie hnniiiiins; anci thh: 
lerj morning a man was imissaered in thu inie Beaiibuiii'g, 
who wnis fliseovered emptying a paper of arsenic into ii put 
of wine at a iniblic-houseB’ 

ITaving saitl these words, the man disuppeaiaul in tiir 
m’owd. "This report, no less absurd than the tales aboivi 
the pcdsoning of the hospital patients, was received with a 
geiiend ])iirst of indignation. Five or six I'agged beings, 
regnlar ruffians, seized the bod}^ of the expiring drummer, 
Ijehsied it. upon their siionklers, in spite of all, the efforts of 
ids eroiiiTides to prevent them, and paraded the square 
exldlfitiiig the dismal troplpy. Ciboiile and the Cfuarrymaii 
went before, crying: "^llake way for the corpse ! This is 
how they poison the people T’ 

A fresh incident now attracted attention of the 
crowd* A traveling-'Carriago, wliich had not been able, to 
pass along the Q.inii-Ahipoleon,. the pavement of 'which was 
lip, had ventured among the intricate s'fcreets of the cdty, 
iinil now arrived i.n iiie square of ]Sh5tre-I)a.i:iie on its way 
lo the o'thor side of the Seine. liike many others, its 
iiwue,rs were Hying from Paris, to escape the pestilence 
nhlch flocnmated it. A man-servant {ind a iady’s-inaid 
.were in the rumble, and t].iey exchanged a glance of alarni 
as they passcMl the liospitid, wliile a young' man seated in 
l!u.i front pari of the carriage let down t!ie glass, and called 
to tl'io |K)stilionB to go slowly, for fear of acfddeiit, as the 
crowd was very dense at that part of the square. T’his 
young man was Lord ilurinval, and on ilie hack scat were 
Lord ^^lontbron and his niece, Lady Moiinval. The pale 
and anxious countenance of the young lady sliov/od the 
ulariii which she felt; and Montbron, notwithstanding his 
liriiiness of mind, appea'red to be very uneasy; he, asNvell 
IIS Ids niece, frequently had recourse to a smelling-bottle 
Oilci! with camphor. 

During the last few minutes, the carriage had advanced 
very slowly, the poBfciliona , managing their horses with 
gimit caution,- when a sudden .hubbub, at first distant and 


* It i» notorious, that at this uahappy period S6¥era! persons -were 

inaesacred. uadef a false accusation of polsonlBg the fouataiM, eto. ,. 
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aiideliiied, blit, soon iiiore distinct, arose among tlie tiiroiig; 
as it drew near, the _ liiiging .sound of chains and metal, 
peculiar to the .artillery-wagons, was plainly audible, and 
presently one of these vehicles came toward the traveling"-- 
carriage, from the direction of the Quai 'Notre -Dame. It 
seemed strange, tliat though,, the crowd wms so compact, 
yet at the rapid approach of this wagon the close ranks of 

liiiiiiaii beings opened as if by eiicliaiitment, but the follow 

iiig words which were passed from month to mouth soon 
accoiiiitcd for the prodigy: A wagon full of dead! the 
■wagon of the ilcad!” As we have already stated, the usual 
funeral . conveyances were no longer sufficient for the 
removal of the corpses; a number of artillery- wagons had 
been put into requisition, and the coffins were hastily piled 
ill these novel hearses. 

Many of the spectators regarded this gloomy vehicle with 
dismay, but the qiiarrymaii and his band redoubled their 
horrible 'Jokes. , 

Make ivay for the ■ omnibus of the departed I” cried 
Ciboiile. 

“No danger of having one’s toes crushed in that 
omnibus,” said the quarryman. 

“ Doubtless, tliey’re easy to please, the stiif-niis in there.” 

“'They never want to be set down, at ail events.” 

“I say, there’s only one reg’lar on duty as postilion!” 

“That’s true, the leaders are driven by a man in a 
smock-frock.” 

“ Oh ! I daresay the other soldier was tired, lazy fellow ! 
and got into the omnibus with the others — they’ll all 
get out at the same big hole.” 

“Head foremost, you know.” 

“T"es, they pitch them head 'first into a bed of lime.” 

“A¥hy, one iniglit follow the dead-cart blind-fold, and 
no mistake. It’s worse tha'n Montfaucon knacker-yards!” 

“lIiD ha! ha!— -it’s rather gamey!” said the quarryman, 
alluding to the infectious a'nd cadaverous odor which this 
funeral conveyance left behind it. 

“Here’s sport!” exclaimed Ciboiile; “the omnibus of 
the dead v/ill run agiiist tlie^fine coach. Hurrah ! the ricli 
folks 'will smell death.”' 

Indeed, tlie wuagon wms now directly in front of the car- 
riage, and at a very little distance from it. ■' A man in a 
smock-frock and wooden shoes drove the two leaders, and 
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lit! jii'tilieryman the other horses. The coffius \rere so piled 
up within this wagon, tliatits semioircular top did not shut 
down closely, so that, as it jolted lieavilj over the imeveii 
pavement, the biers could be seen chafing against each 
other. The fiery eyes and inflamed countenance of the 
man in the smock-frock showed that he wnas half intoxi- 
cated; urging on the horses with his xoice, his heels, and 
his whip, he paid no attention to the remonstrancss of the 
soldier, who had great difficulty in restraining liis own 
animals, and was obliged to follow the irregular inovements 
of the carman. Advancing in this disorderly manner, the 
ivagon deviated from its course jnst as it should have passed 
the traveling-carriage, and ran against it. Tlie shock 
forced open the top, one of the coffins was tlirowm out, 
and, after damaging the panels of the carriage, fell upon 
the pavement wdtb a dull and heavy sound. The deal 
phmks liad been hastily nailed together, and wmre shivered 
in the fall, and from the wreck of the coffin rolled a liYid 
corpse, half enveloped in a shroud. 

At this iiorrible spectacle, Lady Morinval, who had 
iru^-chanically leaned forward, gave a loud scream, and 
faiiited, TLie crowd fell back in dismay; the postilions, 
no less alarmeh, took advantage of the space left open to 
them by the retreat of the multitude; tliey whipped their 
horses, and the carriage daslied on toward tiiequay.' As it 
riisappearcil liehiiid the fiirthermost buildings of the h os- 
pilab tiie siiriil, joyous notes of distant trumpets were 
heard, ant! repeated slioiits proclaimed: ^'^The Cdiolera 
Maspin'radel'" The words announced one of those episodes 
i'taidoiiiing hulTooncry with terror, whicli markeil tiie ])eriod 
when the. ttestihuum. was on the incavase, though now tiie.y 
can witii difficulty be credited. If tlie evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses did not agree in every particular with the acconnis 
-ham ill the public papers of this masquerade, they miglit 
h(^ regarded as the ravings of some diseased brain, and not 
as the notice of a fact which really occurred. 

-‘The Masniierado of the Cholera-’ aiqieared, we say, in 
the square of I^h’dre-Darae, just , us Morinval’s carriage 
gaimal tbe quay, after disengaging itself from the death' 
wagoi> 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE CHOLEEA MASQUERADE/*^ 

A STREAM of people, wlio pi^eceded the masquerade, 
made a sudden irruption throiigli the arcli into the square, 
uttering loud cheers as- they advanced. Ohilclren were 
also there, blowing horns, while some hooted and others 
hissed. 

The quarryman, Ciboiile, and their hand, attracted by 
this new spectacle, rushed tumultnonsly toward the arch. 
Instead of the two eating-houses, which now (1845) stand 
on either side of the Eiie d’Arcole, there was then only 
one, situated to the left of the vaulted passage, and much 
celebrated among the joyous coinmiinity of students, for 
the excellence both of its cookery and its wines. At the 
first blare of the trumpets, sounded by the outriders in 
livery who preceded the masquerade, the windows of the 
great room of the eating-house were thrown open, and 
several waiters, with their napkins under their arms, leaned 
forward, impatient to -witness the arrival of the singular 
guests they were expecting. 

At length, tlie gotesque procession made its appearance 
in the thick of an immense uproar. The train comprised 
a chariot, escorted by men and women on horseback, clad 
in rich and elegant fancy dresses. Most of these maskers 
belonged to the middle and easy classes of society. Tlie 
report had spread that a masquerade was in preparation, 
for the purpose of daring the cliolera, and, by tins joyous 
demonstration, to revive the courage of the alf righted 
populace. Immediately, artists, young men about towm, 
students, and so on, responded to the appeal, and though 
till now unknown one to the other, tliey easily fraternized 
together. Many brought their mistresses, to complete the 
show. A subscription bad been opened to defray the 

* We read in the Constitutiomiel, Saturday, March 81st, 1882*, 

The Parisians readily conform to that part of the official instruC' 
tions with regard to the cholera, which prescribes, as a preservation 
from the disease, not to be afraid, to amuse one’s self, etc. The 
pleasures of mid-Lent have been as brilliant and as mad as those of 
the carnival itself. For a long time past there had not been so many 
balls at this period of the year. Even the cholera has been made the 
subject of an itinerant caricature.” 
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aiul, tliui iiionini.a', after a spleialif.l lirt‘akfa,«t at 
the riflier taul of I'liv h-nop ha<l sfarriM] In'uwlx 

Oil their loureli, to liiiish the oay ly a dinner in the .square 
of Ndire-Daine. 

Wo say lu’avely, for it required a singular torn of iiiiiicl, 
a rare firmness ch' eluiraeteiq in young woinen, to traverse, 
in this fasliion, a great city plunged in eonsteriiaiioii and 
terror— to fall in at every step with litters loaded with the 
ilyhig, and caniages tilled with the dead — to defy, as it 
were, in a s]3irifc of strange pleasantry, the I'Hague tiiat was 
ileeiniatiiig tiie ParisiansT It is certain that, in Paris alone, 
ami tliore fuily aniong a peculiar class, could such an idea 
liiivt* ever been CMneeived or realized. Two ineii, grotesquely 
disguised as postilions at Ji funeral, with fVerm id able false 
noses. I’oso-eolored crape bat-bands, and large favors of 
ros{';> and crape lanes at tlielr but ton -holes, rode before the 
vtfiicle. F|ioii tile platform of the oar were groups of 
allcgoi'ical personages, representing, 'Wi.XE, Pleasuiie, 
f.ovK, Play. TTm mission of these symbolical beings was, 
by tmsaiis of jokes, '<ammmn and mockeries, to ]}lagiie the 
Fife nni of (loodimm i diulera, a ooT of finiereal and Lmrlesc'|iie 
(*a^’mlaler, whom flie\ iRliciiled and made gaine of ina 
Ills fid retl ways. The moral of the play was this: brave 

(Titih'i’a in security let ns drink, langli, game, and, make 
loved’ . ' ' ■ . 

W'lK'K was rep.reHented by a hiige, liisiy Sileiiiis, thick- 
set, mul with swollen paiineii/a crown of ivy on his brow, 
a panther’s skin across his shoulder, and in Ids hand a 
largi* gilt goblet, wreathed witli flowers. ISoiHf other than 
Ninny the famous inoiul and I'eligious writer, 

coidd have exhibited to tlie astonished and tlelighied spec- 
taha’S ail ear of so deep a scarlet, so majestic an ahd<ii!ien, 
and a face of sucli trrinmphaot and majestic fullness. Every 
momeiii, Ninny Moulin appeared to em]dy Ids er.p — after 
which he burst out laughing in the ' bice of thiodmaii 
bdiolera. (joodman Cliolera, a cadaverous paniiiham, wjis 
liulf-eiiveloped in a shroud; his inask of greenish card- 
hoard, with red, liollow eyes, seemed every moment to grin 
as in rriockei'y of death; from heneatli his powered periike, 
stn’fiimmte.d by a ptyramidical cotton iiighteap, appeared 
Ills neck and arm, dyed of a bright green color; his lean 
iniinl, which sliook almost always witlui feverish trembling 
(not feigned, but' natural), res'ted upon a crutch-handled 
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3aiie; finally, as was becoming in a pantaloon, lie wore red 
stockings, \ntli buckles at tlie knees, and liigb slippers of 
black beaver. This grotesque representative of the cholera 
was Sleepiiibidl 

'Notwithstanding a slow and dangerous fever, caused by 
the excessive use of brandy, and by constant debauchery, 
that ivas silently iiiidermining his constitution, Jacques 
Beniiepont liad been induced by Morok to Join tlie mas- 
querade. The brute-tamer himself, dressed as the King of 
Diamonds, represented Play. His forehead ivas adorned 
with a diadem of gilded paper, his face wuxs pale and im- 
passible, and, as his long, yellow heard fell down the front 
of his parti-colored robe, Morok looked exactly the char- 
acter he personated" From time to time, with an air of 
grave mockery, he shook close to the eyes of Goodman 
Cholera a large bag full of sounding counters, and on this 
bag were painted all sorts of playing-cards. A certain 
stiffness in the right arm showed, that the lion-tamer had 
not yet quite recovered from the eifects of the ■wound 
wliicii the panther Inid inflicted before being stabbed by 
DJalma. 

*Pleasuee, who also represented- Langliter, classically 
sliook her rattle, with its sonorous gilded bells, close to the 
ears of Goodman Cholera. She xvas a quick, lively young 
girl, and her fine black iniir was crowned with a scarlet cap 
of liberty. For Sleeinnhairs sake, she had taken tlie place 
of the poor Bacchanal Queen, who wmnld not have failed to 
attend on snob an occasion — sbe, who had been so valiant 
and gay, wlien she bore her part in a less philosophical, but 
not less aiiiiising masquerade. Another pretty creature, 
Modeste Borniclioux, wlio served as a model to a painter of 
renown (one of the cavaliers of the procession), wms emi- 
nently siTccessfiil in her representation of Love. He could 
not have had a more charming face, and more gracc3ful 
form. Clad in a light bine spangled tunic, with a blue and 
silver band across her chestnut hair, and little transparent 
wings affix C3d to her white shoulders, sbe placed one fore- 
finger upon the other, and pointed with the prettiest im- 
pertinence*. at Goodman Oliolura. Around the principal 
group, other maskers, more or less grotesque in appearance, 
waved each a banner, on which wvere inscriptions of a very 
aiiacreoiitic character, considering the circumstances: . 

Down , wd til , the Cholera.” ■ "“Short! and swmet.-” 
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away, lan,«:l} always!'’ ‘^'We’il coIia,r the Gliolera!” 
‘‘Love forever!” ‘‘Wine forever!” ■‘‘■'Come if you dare, 
old terror!’' 

There was really sik'Ii arsdacioiis gayety in this iiiasqner- 
jale, tlnit tiic greater iiirodoer of the spectators, at tlie mo- 
I lien t when it ""crossed the sqaare, in the direction of the 
eating-hrmsc, where , dfiiner was waiting, applauded ^ it 
loudly and repeatedly. ■ This sort of ad mi ration, wliicli 
courage, however mad and blind, almost always inspires, 
fippeared to others (a small number, it must be confessed) 
a kind of defiance to the wrath of heaven; and these re- 
ceived the procession with angry murmurs. This extra- 
ordinary spectacle, and the different impressions it produced 
were too remote from all customary facts to admit of a just 
appreciation. We hardly know if this daring bravado -was 
deserving of praise. or blame. 

Hesides, the appearance of those plagues, which from age 
age decimate the population of wdiole countries, has 
iilmosi always been aceompanied by a sort of mental excite- 
imoit, wiiich none of those who have been spared by the 
ccuitagioii can hope to escape. It is a strange fever of the 
mind, which sometimes rouses the most stupid prejudices 
n-!id the most ferocious passions, and sometimes inspires, 
on till* contrary, the most magnificent devotion, the inost 
courageous actions— witli some, driving the fear of death to 
fi point of tlie wildest terror— -with otliers, exciting the 
contempt of life to express itself in the most audacious 
bravadoes, (kiring little for the praise or blame it might 
deserve, Hie inasipierade arrived Ijefore tl:ie eating-liouse, 
and made its entry in the midst of universal acclamations. 
Ever) thing seemed to combine to give full effect to tliis 
strange scene, by tlie opposition of tlie .most singular 
contrasts. I’lius the tavern, in wliich was to be held this 
i‘xlraordi!iary feast, being situated at no great distance 
froui the anticjue cathedral, and the gloomy hospital, the 
religious anthems of the ancient temple, the cries of the 
tlying, and the bacchanalian songs of the banc:|iieteers, must 
needs mingle, and by turns drowm one another. The 
maskers now got down from their chariot, and from their 
horses, went to take their places at the repast, which 
was waiting for them. The acto.rs in' the masquerade are. 
at hible in the great room of the tavern. They are Joyous, 
noisy, even riotous. . Yet their gayet.y has a strange tone, 
peculiar to itself. 
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Some times, tlie most resolute inyoltintarily remembei’ 
that their life is at stake iii this mad and audacious game 
with destiny. That fatal thought is rapid as the icy fever- 
shudder, -wiiicli chills you in an instant; therefore, from 
time to time, an abrupt silence, lasting indeed only for a 
second, betrays these passing emotions which are almost 
immediately eifaced by new bursts of joyful acclamation, 
for each one says to himself: “No weakness! niyclium and 
my girl are looking at me!” 

And all langh, and knock glassed together, and chal- 
lenge the next man, and drink out of the glass of the near- 
est woman. Jacques had taken off the mask and peruke 
of Goodman Cholera. His thin, leaden featiies, his deadly 
paleness, the lurid brilliancy of his hollow eyes, showed 
the incessant progress of the slow malady which was con- 
suming this unfortunate man, brought hy excesses to tlie 
last extremity of weakness. Though he felt the slow fire 
devouring his entrails, he concealed his pain beneatli a 
forced and nervous smile. 

To the left of Jacques was Morok, wdiose fatal influence 
was ever on the increase, and to his right the girl disguised 
as Pleasure, She was named Mariette. By her side sat 
Ninny Moulin, in all his majestic bulk, who often pre- 
tended to be looking for his napkin under the table, in 
order to have the opportunity of pressing the knees of Ms 
other neighbor, Modeste, the representative of Love. 
Most of the guests were grouped according to their several 
tastes, each tender pair together, and the bachelors where 
they could. They had reached the second course, and the 
excellence of the wine, the good cheer, the gay speeches, 
and even the singularity of the occasion, had raised their 
spirits to a high degree of excitement, as may he gathered 
from the extraordinary incidents of the following scene. 


CHAPTEE XX, 

THE HEEIAHGE. 

Two OR three times, without being remarked by tire 
guests, one of the waiters had come to whisper to ]iis fel- 
lows, and point with expressive gesture to the ceiling. But 
bis comrades had taken small account of his observations 
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--'I* not wi8liioi4% fco di:^h!rfi ilie ti;iies!;;Sj 

wIiOHo liuol gayef-y FeoiinHl evor on the increase. 

Wliu can' donht Bown.'f the snperiorliy ol'onr iha,inicr of 
ti'diiioig iiiipcrtinciil i 'c.olcra? lias lie daml. oven to 
touch our sacu'ed 'hat till ion r’' said a iiiagiiilJcCiiL inoiinto- 
lniiik“'.fnrk, one of the tetanuarddicarers of the masquerade. 

"JIciu* is all the luystcryd' UDswered auoHicr. is 

very Hl!ii|ilc. Only langli in tiie face of the plague, and it 
run away from yonc'’' 

And riglit enough too, for very stupid work it does/' 
added a pretiv ill tie L'oluiiibiica uiiiptyi'iig her glass. 

You ariYrighr, niy dariiug; it is iiitolerajdy stupid 
r;ork,*' unmvered the Clown bclongiiig tcmOio ('ohuribiiic; 
*diere you arc, very quiet, ertjoyiug life, and all on a siid- 
^Ur^l }'tm die wltii an atroduus grimace. Well! wluiL then? 
I.'lcvcr, isidr ir? I ask you, wliat does it prove?"' 

It provc'^d' rciilicd aii illustrious painter of tlie romantic 
.Mdiovil, dri.^gtuss^i] d l.'c a Ihiman out of o:iie of David’s pici ures, 
"dl. pooe- iliai: tlic cholera is a wretched eoloiisi, for Im 
has fiuihiiig hut a dirty greeii on his palette. Eviduajllv 
Li.? i.i a» I’nipil dariohiis, r livt, king of clus>ieal [laiiiters, 
who arc anoilii-r speides of [blagues. 

And yd, tiiasierd added rcspectfiill}" u pupil of the 
grojtr paiiiler, “d. have seen soiitc? cholera jniticnts whose 
coM\ui>ions were railier iiiie, and their dviug looks iirsfc- 
.rate!'' 

•' (hill leimn." eried a sculptor of no l(3ss celehrlty, ^'ddie 
qmsdioi! lies ifi a nutshell. ' Tlio (Jliolera is a detestahiu 
etiiorisi, hut a good draughisiaan. lie vshows you the skde- 
ioii in no time. By heaven! bow he strips ol! the llesh! 
—Michael Angolo would iie iiothing to him."’ 

*■' Ihaie/' eried they all, with one voice; "D.he Cholera is 
a had eolorisi, hut a gooil draughtsman.” 

Moren\t‘r, geutleiueu/’ added A^iiiny Moulin, witli 
^^oinie gravity, this ])laguo brings with it a providential 
lesson, as tin* great Bossiud. would have said.” 

'' Tludessoii ! tdie lesson I” 

Ves, ^geiitleraeii; I seem to hear a Toiee from above, 
I'lrodai mi ug: vDrink of the best, empty your purse, and 
\oiir neigb boras wife; for your hours are perhaps iiiirii™ 
hered, unhappy wretoh!’” 

So saying, the orthodox Sileniis took advantage of a 
'lioiiiijiitary ab^mce of mind ■' on the part ol Modeste, liis 
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nr'ip;iiboi\ to imprint on the hlooining cheek of Loye m lung 
Imiti kiss- The example was contagions, and a Bionii of 
kisses was mingled with hursts of laughter. 

^^Tla! blood and thiuider!”- cried the great painter, as 
lie gayiy threatened Ninny Monlin; “you are very lucky 
that to-morrow will perhaps he the end of the world, or 
else I should pick a quarrel with you for having kissed my 
'lovely Love.-’' 

VVhlch proves to you, oh, Rubens! oh, Raphael! the 
tliousaiid advantages of the Cholera, whom I declare to be 
essentially sociable and caressing.” 

^ “■'And philanthropic,” said one of the guests; thanks to 
liiiii, creditors take care of the health of their debtors. 
This morning a usurer, who feels a particular interest in 
iny existence, brought me all sorts of anti-choleraic drugs, 
aiid begged me to make use of them.” 

And I!” said the pupil of the great painter. My tailor 
wnslied to force me to wear a llannel hand next to the skin, 
beca-iise I owe him a thousand crowns. But I answered, 
‘Oh, tailor, give me a receipt in full, and I will wrap my- 
self up in flannel, to preserve you my custom V ” 

“Oh, Cholera, I drink to thee!” said Ninny Moulin, by 
way of grotesque invocation. “You are not Despair; on 
the contrary, you are the emblem of Hope— yes, of Hope. 
How many hnsbaiids, how many wives, longed for a num- 
ber (alas! too uncertain chance) in the lottery of widow^ 
hood! Y^oii appear, and their hearts are gladdened. 
Thanks to you, benevolent pest! their chances of liberty 
are increased a hundredfold.” 

“And how grateful heirs ought to he! A cold — a heat 
—a trifle— *an(i there, in an hour, some old uncle becomes a 
revered benefactor!” 

“And those who are always looking out for other people’s 
places — what an ally they must find in the Cholera!” 

“ And how true it will make many vows oi constancy !” 
said Modeste, sentimentally, “Ho.w many villains ha^e 
..sworn to a .poor, wmak wmman, to love her all their lives, 
.who never meant .(the wretches!) to keep their word so 
w'eil!” 

“ (jentlemen,” cried Ninny since we are now per- 

haps at the eve. of .the end of the world, as yonder celebrated 
painter has expressed it, I propose to play the. world topsy- 
turvy: I beg these ladies. to-, make advances to us, to, tease 
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ns, to excite , us, to steal kisses from us, to take all sorts of 
liberties with us, and (we shall not die of it) even to insult 
ns. Yes, I declare that I will allow mvself to be insulted. 
So, Love, you may offer me the greatest insult that can 
he oifered \o a virtuous and modest bachelor,” added the 
religious writer, leaning over toward his neighbor, who 
!*epulseil liiin with peals of laughter; and the proposal of 
.Ninny Moulin being received with general hilarity, a new 
irnpiiise was given to the mirth and riot. 

ill the midst of tlie uproar, the waiter, who Inni before 
entered the room several times, to whisper uneasily to his 
comrades, wliiie lie pointed to the ceiling, again appeared 
■with a pale and agitated countenance; approaching tlie 
mail wlio performed the office of butler, be said to him, in 
a low voice, tremulous with emotion: “Thev are come!” 

Yon know — up there;” and he pointed to the ceiling. 
Oil !” said the butler, becoming thoughtful; where ar© 
they?” 

'‘They have just gone upstairs; they are there noiv,” 
ansivered the waiter, shaking his head witli an air of alarm; 
‘Yves, they are there.” 

Wliat does .master say?” 

** IIo ia vc.ry ve.xed, because — ” and the waiter glanced 
round at the guests. “He does not know what to do; he 
has sent me to you.” 

“What the devilhave I to do with it?” said the other,, 
wiping his forehead. “It was to be expected, and cannot 
be helped.” 

“ f will not remain here till they begin.” 

“ Ymi may as well go, for your long'^face already attracts 
affciui()n, 'roll master we must wait for the upshot.” 

d'hc above incident was scarcely perceived in the midst 
the growing tumult of the joyous feast. But, among 
the guests, ^one alone laughed not, d,ran.k not. This was 
dacc|iic‘s. With fixed and, lurid eye, he- gazed upon vacancy. 
A stranger to what was passing around him, the unhappy 
man thought of the Bacchanal Queen, who had been so gay 
and brilliant in the midst of similar saturnalia, idie 
remeinbrauee of that one being, whom he .stiil loved with 
an extravagant love, was the. only thought that from time 
to tiine roused him from his besotted state. 

It is strange, but Jacques had only consented to join tiiis 
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masqiierafle because the mad scene reminded him of the 
merry day he had spent with Cephyse — that famous break- 
fast, after a night of dancing, in which the Bacchanal Queen, 
from some extraordinary presentiment, had proposed a 
lugubrious toast with regard to this very pestilence, which 
was then reported to be approaching France. “To the 
Cholera!” had she said. “ Let him spare those who wish to 
live, and kill at the same moment those who dread to 
part!” 

And now, at this time, remembering thos® mournful 
words, Jacques was absorbed in painful thought. Morok 
perceived his absence of mind, and said aloud to him, 
“You have given over drinking, Jacques. Have you had 
enough wine? Then yon will want brandy. I will send 
for some.” 

“T want neither wine nor brandy,” answered Jacques, 
abruptly, and be fell back into a somber reverie. 

“ Well, you may be right,” resumed Morok, in a sardonic 
tone, and raising his voice still higher. “Yon do well to 
take care of yourself. I was wrong to name brandy in these 
times. There would be as much tremerity in facing a 
bottle of brandy as the barrel of a loaded pistol.” 

On hearing bis courage as a toper called in question, 
Sleepinbnl! looked angrily at Morok. “You think it is 
from cowardice that I will not drink brandy 1” cried the 
unfortunate man, whose half-extinguished intellect was 
roused to defend what he called his dignity. “Is it from 
cowardice that I refuse, d’ye think, Morok? Answer me!” 

“ Come, my good fellowq we have all showm our pluck 
to-day,” said one of the guests to Jacques; “you, above all, 
who, being rather indisposed, yet had the courage to take 
the part of Goodman Cholera.” 

“Gentlemen,” resumed Morok, seeing the general atten- 
tion fixed upon himself and Sleepinbulf, “ I was only joking; 
for if my comrade” (pointing to Jacques) “bad the impru- 
dence to accept my ofi'er, it would be an act, not of courage, 
but of foolhardiness. Luckily, he has sense enough tc 
renounce a piece of boasting so dangerous at this time, 
and I— — ”, 

“Waiter!” cried Jacques, interrupting Morok with angry 
impatience, “two bottles of brandy, and two glasses!” 

“What are you going to do?” said Morok, with pretended 
uneasiness. “ Why do you order twm bottles of brandy?” 
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‘‘‘For a duel/’ said Jacques, in a cool, resolute toiu:;, 

A duel!’’ cried the spectators, in surprise. 

.“Yes,” resumed Jacques, “a duel. 'with brand j. You 
pretend there is as much danger in facing a bottle of brandy 
us a loaded pistol; let us each take a full bottle, and see 
who will be the first to cry cjiiarter.” 

This strange proposition was received by some with slioiita 
of joy, and by otlier with genuine uneasiness. 

“Bravo! tlie cliumpions of the. bottle!” cried the first. 

“^^0, no; there would be too much danger in such a 
contest,” said the others. 

“ Just now,” added one of the guests, “tliis Ghalleiige is 
as serious as an invitation to tight to the deatli.” 

“ You hear,” said Morok, with a diabolical smile, “yon 
hear, Jacques? AVill you now retreat before the danger?” 

At these words, which reminded Inra of the peril to 
which he was about to expose himself, Jacques started, as 
if a sudden idea iuid occurred to iiiin. He raised his head 
proudly, his elioeks were slightly flushed, his eye shone with 
a kind of gloomy salisfacdioi.!, and lie exclaimed in a firm 
voice: “ Fang it, waiter! are you deaf? I, asked you for 
two bottles of brandy.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the waiter, going to fetch tliein, altlioiigli 
hims.elf frightened at what miglit he the result of this 
bacoluiiudian struggle. But the iiiiid niul perilous resohi- 
tion of Jacques was applauded by the major! ry\ 

Xiuiiy .Moulin moved about on his cimir, stamped his 
fet^t, and. shouted wdth all his miglit: “Bacclius and drink! 
bottles and glassiis! the throats are dry! brandy to the 
rescue! Largess! largesBl” 

And, like a true cdiampion of the tournament, he em- 
braced Mudeste, adding, to excuse the liberty: “Love, you 
■ sliiill be the Queen of Beauty, and I am only anticipating 
the victor’s ]iappiues.s I” 

“Brandy to the rescue!” repeated they all, in chorus. 
“Largess!” 

“Jfcntiemen,” added Xiimy Moulin, with enthiisiasin, 
“£hali we remain indilfereiit to the noble example set us by 
Good man Oholera? ■ He said in life pride, Mirandyl’ Let 
as gloriously answer, ^piindi!^ ” 

“ Yes, yes! punch!” 

“Puncii to the rescue!” 

“ Waiter I” shouted the -religious writer, with .the voice 
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of a Bteiitor, waiter! liaye yon a pan, a caldron,, hogshead, 
or aity other immensity, in which we can brew a monster 
punch?” 

“'A Babyioiiian punch!” 

“A lake of punoli!” 

^^Aii ocean of piuicli!” 

Such was the ambitious crescendo that followed the 
proposition of Ninny Moulin. 

“Sir,” answered the waiter, with an air of triumph, “we 
just happen to have a large copper caldron, quite new. 
It has never been used, and -would hold at least thirty 
bottles.” 

“Bring the caldron!” said Ninny Moulin, majestically. 

“The caldron forever!” shouted the chorus. 

“Put in twenty bottles of brandy, six loaves of sugar, a 
dozen lemons, a pound of cinnamon, and then — ^fire! fire!” 
shouted the religious writer with the most vociferous 
exclamations. 

“ Yes, yes! fire!” repeated the chorus. 

The proposition of Ninny Moulin gave a new impetus to 
the general gayety; the most extravagant remarks were 
iriingled witli the sound of kisses, taken or given under the 
pretext tliat perhaps there would he no to-morrow, that 
one must make the most of the present, etc., etc. Suddenly, 
in one of the moments of silence which sometimes occur in 
the midst of the greatest tumult, a succession of slow and 
measured taps sounded above the ceiling of the banqueting- 
room. Ail remained silent, and listened. 


OHAPTEK XXL 

BKAKDY TO THE KESCIFE. 

After the lapse of some seconds, tlie singular rapping 
which had so much surprised the guests, was again heard, 
but this time louder and longer.' 

“Waiter!” cried one of the party, “what in the devil’s 
name is: that ..knocking?” 

The waiter, exchanging with his comrades a look of 
uneasiness and alarm, "stammered out in reply: “Sir— it 
'k — it' is- — . 

“ Well ! 1 suppose it is -.some crabbed, cross-grained lodger. 
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some aBimal, the enemy of joy, who is poiuidiiig on the 
floor of his room to warn ns to sing less loud,” said I^iiiny 
Moulin. 

“Then, by a general rule,” answered sententiously the 
pupil of the great painter, “if lodger or landlord ask for 
silence, tradition bids us reply by an infernal uproar, 
destined to drown all his remonstrances. Such, at least,” 
added the scapegrace, modestly, “are the foreign relations 
that 1 diave always seen observed between neighboring 
powers.” 

This remark was ‘received with general laughter and 
applause. During the tumult, Morok questioned one of 
the waiters, and then exclaimed in a shrill tone, which rose 
above the clamor: “I demand a hearing!” 

“Granted!” cried the others, gayiy. During the silence 
which followed the exclamation of Morok, the noise was 
again heard; it was this time quicker than before. 

“The lodger is innocent,” said Morok, with a strange 
smile, “and would he quite incapable of interfering with 
your enjoyment.” 

“ Then why does he keep up that knocking?” said Ninny 
Moulin, emptying his glass. 

“Like a deaf man wdio has lost his eardiorn?” added 
the young artist. 

“It is not the lodger who is knocking,” said Morok, in a 
sharp, quick tone; “for they are nailing him down in his 
coffin.” A sudden and mournful silence followed these 
words. 

“His coffin — no, I am wrong,” resumed Morok; “her 
coffin, I should say, or more properly their coffin; for, in 
these pressing times, they put mother and child together.” 

“A woman!” cried Pleasure, addressing the waiter; 
“is it a woman that is dead?” 

“Yes, ma’am; a poor young wmman about tw^enty years 
of age,” answered the Avaiter in a sorrowful tone. “Her 
little girl, that she Avas nursing, died soon after — all in 
less than two hours. My master is very sorry that you 
ladies and gents should be disturbed in this Avay; but he 
could not foresee this misfortune, as yesterday morning the 
young AYoman Avas quite Avell, and singing Avith all her 
might — no one could have been gayer than she was.” 

Hpon these Avords, it Avas as if a funeral pall had been 
suddenly thrown over a scene lately so full of joy; all the 
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rubicund and jovial faces took an expression of sadness; no 
one had tlie iiardihood to make a jest of motlier and child, 
nailed down together in the same coffin. The silence be- 
came so profound, that one could hear each breath 
oppressed % terror: the last blows of the hammer seemed 
to strike painfully on every heart; it appeared as if each 
sad feeling, until now repressed, was about to replace that 
animation and gayety, which had been more factitious 
than sincere. The moment was decisive. It was necessary 
to strike an immediate blow, and to raise the spirits of the 
guests, for many pretty rosy faces began to grow pale, many 
scarlet ears became suddenly white; Ninny Moulin’s 
were of the niimher. 

On the contrary, Sleepinbuffi exhibited an increase of 
audacity; he drew up his figure, bent down from the effects 
of exhaustion, and, with a cheek slightly flushed, he ex- 
claimed, “ Well, waiter? are those bottles of brandy coming?’ 
and the punch? Devil and all! are the dead to frighten 
the living?” 

“He’s right! Down with sorrow, and let’s have the 
punch!” cried several of the guests, who felt the necessity 
of reviving courage. 

“ Forward, punch !” 

“ Begone, dull care !” 

“Jollity forever!” 

“Gentlemen, here is the punch,” said a waiter, opening 
the door. At sight of the flaming beverage, which was 
to reanimate their enfeebled spirits, the room rang with 
the loudest applause. 

The sun had just set. The room was large, being 
capable of dining a hundred guests; and the windows 
were few, narrow, and half veiled by red cotton curtains. 
Though it was not yet night, some portions of this vast 
saloon were almost entirely dark. Two waiters brought the 
monster-punch in an immense brass kettle, brilliant as gold, 
suspended from an iron bar, and crowmed with flames of 
changing color. The burning beverage was then placed 
upon the table, to the great joy of the guests, who began 
to forget their past alarms. 

“Now,” said Jacques to Morok, in a taunting tone, 
“while the punch is burning, we will have our duel. The 
company shall judge.” Then, pointing to the two bottles 
of brandy, which the waiter had brought, Jacques added : 
“ Choose your weapon !” 
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^^ I)o 5^011 clioose,” answered Morok. 

Well ! here’s your bottle— and hero’s your glass. 'Nmm 
Moulin shall be umpire.” 

“I do not refuse to be judge of the field,” answered the 
religious writer; ‘‘'only I must warn you, comrade, that 
you are playing a desperate game, and that just now, as 
one of these gentlemen has said, the neck of a bottle of 
brandy in oneXs mouth, is perhaps more dangerous than the 
barrel of a loaded pistol.” 

“Give the word, old fellow!” said Jacques, inteiTiiptiiig 
iSiiiiiiy Moulin, “or I will give it myself.” 

“Since you wall luive it so— so be it!” 

“Tbe first who gives in is conquered,” said Jacques. 

“Agreed!” answered Morok. 

“Come, gentlemen, attention! we must follow every 
movement,” resumed Hinny Moulin. “Let us first see if 
the bottles are of the same size — equality of weapons being 
the foremost condition.” 

During these preparations, profound silence reigned in 
the room. The courage of the majority of those present, 
animated for a moment by the arrival of the punch, was 
soon again depressed by gloomy thoughts, as they vaguely 
foresaw the danger of the contest between Morok and 
Jacques. This impression, joined to the sad thoughts 
occasioned by the incident of the coffin, darkened by 
degrees many a countenance. Some of the guests, indeed, 
continued to make a show of rejoicing, but their gayety 
appeared forced. Under certain circumstances, tlie smallest 
things will have the most powerful efl'ect. We have said 
that, after sunset, a portion of this large room was plunged 
in obscurity; therefore, the guests who sat in the remote 
corners of the apartment, bad no other light tlum the re- 
fleotion of the flaming punch. How it is well known, that 
the flame of burning spirit throws a livid, bluish tint over 
the couiiilenance; it was therefore a strange, almost fright- 
ful spectacle, to sea a number of tbe guests, who happened 
to be at a distance from the windows, in this ghastly and 
fantastic light. 

The painter, more struck than all the rest hy this effect 
of color, exclaimed; “Look! at this end of the table, we 
might fancy ourselves feasting with cliolera-patients, we 
are such fine blues and greens.” 

This jest was not much relished.' Fortunately, tlie loud ■ 
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voice oi' ’Niruiy Moulin demanded attention, and for a 
iiioiTieiifc turned tlie tliouglits of the company. 

^'Tlie -lists are open,” cried the religions- writer, really 
more frigiiteiied than he chose to appear. “Are you 
ready,' brave cliampioiis?” he added. 

“We are ready,” said Morok and Jacques. 

“ Present ! fire !” cried Ninny Moulin, clapping his Iiands. ' 
And tlie two drinkers each emptied a tiiiiibler 'fall of 
brandy at a draught. 

Morok did not even knit his brow; his marble face 
remained impassible; with a steady hand I'le replaced his 
glass upon the table. But Jacques, as lie put down his 
glass, could not, conceal a slight convulsive trembling, 
caused by internal sniforing. 

“'Bravely done!” cried Ninny Monlin. “The quarter 
of a bottle of brandy at a draught — it is glorious! No one 
else here 'woiild be capable of sueli prowess. And now, 
worthy champions, if you believe me, you ^viil stop where 
you are.” 

“Give the 'word!” answered Jacques, intrepidly. And, 
with feverish and shaking hand, he seized the bottle; then 
suddenly, instead of filling his glass, he said to Moro,k; 
“'Ball! we want no glasses. It is braver to drink from 
the bottle. I dare you to it!” 

Morok’s only answer was to shrug his shoulders, and 
raise the neck of the bottle to his lips. Jacques hastened 
to imitate him. The thin, yellowish, transparent glass 
gave a perfect view of the progressive diminution of dbe 
liquor. The stony counteuance of Morok, and the pale, 
thin face of Jacques, on which already stood large drops of 
cold sweat, were now, as well as the features of the other 
guests, illumined by the bluish light of the punch; m'ery 
eye was fixed upon Morok and Jacques, with that bar- 
bai'oiis curiosity which cruel spectacles seem involimtarily 
to inspire. 

Jacques continued to drink, holding the bottle in his left 
hand; suddenly, he closed and tightened the fingers of 
his right hand wdth a convulsive movement; his hair 
clung to his icy forehead, and his countenance revealed an 
agony of pain. Net he continued to drink; only, without 
remofing his lips from the neck of the bottle, he lowered it 
for an instant, as if to recover breath. Just tlien, Jacques 
met the sardonic look of Morok, who continuad to drink 
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with his acciistomecl impassibility. Thinking that lie saw- 
the expression of insulting triumph in Morok’s giiwice, 
Jacques raised his elbow abruptly, and drank witli avidity 
a few drops more. But his strength was exlnmstech A 
quenchless fire devoured his vitals. His sulferiiigs Avere 
too intense, and he could no longer bear up against them. 
His head fell backward, his jaws closed convulsively, he 
crushed the neck of the bottle between his teeth, his 
neck grew rigid, his limbs Avrithed Avith spasmodic action, 
and he became almost senseless. 

‘^Jacques, my good fellow! it is nothing,’’ cried. Morok, 
wdiose ferocious glance noAV sparkled with diabolical joy. 
Then, replacing his bottle on the table, he rose to go to tlie 
aid of Mnny Moulin, Avho Avas vainly endeavoring to hold 
Sleepinbufi." 

This sudden attack had none of the symptoms of 
cholera. Yet terror seized upon all present; one of the 
women Avas taken Avitli hysterics, and anotlim' uttered 
piercing cries and fainted aAvay. Hinny Moulin, leaving 
Jacques in the hands of Morok, ran toward the door to 
seek for help, Avhenthat door Avas suddenly opened, and the 
religious writer drew back in alarm, at the sight of the 
unexpected personage Avho appeared on the threshold. 


CHAPTEE XXII. 

MEMORIES. 

The person before whom Hinny Moulin stopped in such 
extreme astonishment was the Bacchanal Queen. 

Pale- and wan, with hair in disorder, hollow^ cheeks, 
sunken eyes, and clothed almost in rags, this brilliant and 
joyous heroine of so many mad orgies was now^ only the 
shadoAV of her former self. Misery and grief were impressed 
on that contenance, once so charming. Hardly had she 
entered the room, when Cephyse paused ; her mournful and 
unquiet gaze strove to penetrate the half-obscurity of the 
apartment, in search of him she longed to see. Suddenly 
the girl started, and uttered a loud scream. She had just 
perceived, at t'ue other side of a long table, by the bluish 
light of the punch, Jacques struggling Avith Morok and 
one of the guests, who Avere hardly able to restrain his con* 
mlsive movements, ' 
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At tins sight Cephyse, in liet first alarm, carried away 
!5y her affection, did what she had so often done in the 
intoxication of joy and pleasure. Light and agile, instead 
of losing precious time in making a long circuit, she sprang 
at once upon the table, passed nimbly through the array of 
plates and bottles, and with one spring was by the side of 
the sufferer. 

Jacques!” she exclaimed, without ever remarking the 
lion-tamer, and throwing herself on the neck of her lover. 

Jacques! it is I — Cephyse!” 

That well-known voice, that heart-piercing cry, which 
came from the bottom of the soul, seemed not unheard by 
Sleepinhuff. He turned his head mechanically toward the 
Bacchanal Queen, without opening his eyes, and heaved a 
bleep sigh; his stiffened limbs relaxed, a slight trembling 
succeeded to the convulsions, and in a few seconds his 
heavy eyelids were raised with an effort, so as to uncover his 
dull and wandering gaze. Mute with astonishment, the 
spectators of this scene felt an uneasy curiosity. Cephyse, 
kneeling beside her lover, bathed his hands in her tears, 
covered them with kisses, and exclaimed, in a voice broken 
by sobs, “^Ht is I — Cepbsye — I have found yon again — ^it 
was not my fault that I abandoned yon! Forgive me, 
forgive— — ” 

Wretched woman!” cried Morok, irritated at this 
meeting, whicb might, perhaps, be fatal to bis projects; 
“do you wisli to kill him? In his present state, this agita- 
tion is death. Begone!” So saying, he seized Cephyse 
suddenly by the arm, just as Jacques, waking, as it were, 
from a painful dream, began to distinguish 'what was pass- 
ing around him. 

“You! it is you!” cried the Bacchanal Queen, in 
amazement, as she recognized Morok, “who separated me 
from Jacques!” 

She paused; for the dim eye of the victim, as it rested 
upon her, grew suddenly bright. 

“Cephyse,” murmured Jacques; “is it you?” 

“Yes, it is I,” answered she, in a voice of deep emotion; 
“ who have come — I wdll tell you ” 

She w\as unable to continue, and, as she clasped her 
hands together, her pale, agitated, tearful countenance 
expressed her astonishment and despair at the mortal change 
which had taken place in the features of Jacques. He 
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iiBclerstoocl the cause of her surprise, and as he contem- 
plated, in his turn, the suffering and emaciated coimtenaiice 
of Cephyse, he said to her, ‘‘Poor girl! you also have had 
to bear miicli grief, much misery — I should hardly have 
Icnow'n you.” 

replied Cephyse, “much grief — iniKdi misery — 
and worse than misery,” she added, trembling, while a deep 
blush overspread her pale features. 

“Worse than misery?” said Jacques, astonished. 

“But it is you who have suffered,” hastily resiinied 
Cephyse, without answering her lover. 

■ “ Jnst now, I was going to make an end of it — your voice- 
lias recalled me for an instant — but I feel something here,” 
and belaid his hand upon his breast, “which never gives 
quarter. It is all the same now — I have seen you — I shall 
die happy.” 

“You shall not die, Jacques; I am here——” 

“ Listen to me, my girl. If I had a bushel of live coal 
in my stomach, it could hardly burn me more. For more 
than a month, I have been consuming my body by a slow 
fire. This gentleman,” he added, glancing at Morok, 
“ this dear friend, always undertook to feed the flame. I 
do not regret life; I have lost the habit of work, and taken 
to drink and riot; I should have finished by becoming 
a thorough blackguard; I preferred that my friend here 
should arouse liimself with lighting a furnace in my inside. 
Since wliiit I drank Just now, I am certain that it iiaines 
like yonder punch.” 

“You are both foolish and ungrateful,” said Morok, 
shrugging his shoulders; “you held out your glass, and I 
filled it— and, faith, we shall drink long and often together 
yet.” 

For some moments, Cephyse had not withdrawn her eyes 
from Morok. “I tell you, that you have long blown the 
fire, in which I have burned my skin,” resumed Jacques, 
addressing Morok in a feeble voice, “so that they may not 
think I clie of cholera. It would look as if I had^been 
frightened by the part I played. I do not therefore re- 
proach yon, my affectionate friend,” added he, with a sar- 
donic smile; “you dug m.y grave gayly— and sometimes, 
when, seeing tlie great dark iiole, into which I was about 
to fall, I drew back a step— but you, excellent friend, still 
pushed me forward, saying, 'Go on, my boy, go on!’ and I 
went on — and here I am— — ” 
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Ho siiyiiig, Sleepiiibidl burst into a bitter laiiglij wliic]]! 
Heiit an ici^ shudder tliroiigii the spectators of this scene. 

‘’‘■'My good fellow said .Morok, coolly, /‘listen to me^ 
and follow my adrice ” 

“Thank you! I know your advice — and, instead of lis™ 
telling to you, I prefer speaking to my poor Cephysd. Be- 
fore I go down to the inoles^ I should like to tell her what 
weighs on my heart.” 

“Jacques,” replied Oephyse, “do not talk so. I tell you, 
roil shall not die.” 

“'Why then, my brave Cephyse, I shall -owe my life to 
you,” returned Jacques, in a tone of serious feeling, which 
kirprised the spectators. “ Yes,” resumed he, “ when 1 
Dame to myself, and saiv you so poorly clad, I felt some- 
thing good about my heart— do you know why? it iv'as 
because I said to myself, ‘Poor girl! she has kept her word 
bravely; she has chosen to toil, and want, and siiifer— 
rather than take another love — who ivould have given her 
what I gave her as long as I could’— and that thought, 
Cephyse, refreshed my soul. I needed it, for I was 
burning — and I burn still,” added he, clenching his fists 
with pain; “but that made me happy— -it did me good — 
thanks, my good, brave Oephyse — yes, you are good and 
dniYe — and you were right; for 1 never loved any but yon 
in the wide world; and, if, in my degradation, I had one 
thought that raised me a little above the filth, and made 
me regret that I was not better — the thought was of you 1 
Thanks then, my poor, dear love,” said Jacques, whose 
hot and shining eyes were becoming moist; “thanks once 
again,” and he reached his cold hand to Cephyse; “if I 
die, I shall die happy — if I live, I shall live happy also. 
Give me your hand, my brave Cephyse! you have acted 
like a good and honest creature.” 

Instead of taking the hand which Jacques offered her, 
Cephyse, still kneeling, bowled her head, and dared not raise 
her eyes to her lover. 

“ You don’t answer,” said he, lean hi g over toward the 
young girl, “you don’t take my hand — why is this?” 

The unfortimate creature only ansivered by stifled sobs. 
Borne down with shame, she held herself in so hiimblo, 
so supplicating an atitiide, that her forehead almost 
touched the feet of her lover. 

Amazed at the silence and conduct of the Bacchanal 
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Queen, Jacques looked at her with increasing agitations 
suddenly he stammered out with trembling lips, “ Gepliyse, 
I know you. If you do not take my hand, it is because — ” 
Then, his voice failing, he added, in a dull tone, after a 
moment’s silence, “ When, six weeks ago, I was taken to 
prison, did you not say to me, ^Jacques, I swear that I will 
work—aiid if need be, live in diorrible misery — but I wil] 
live true!’ That was your promise. Eow, I know you 
never speak false; tell me you have kept your word, and 
I shall believe you.” 

Gepliyse only answered by a heartrending sob, as slie 
pressed the knees of Jacques against her heaving bosom. 
By a strange contradiction, more common than is generally 
thought — this man, degraded by intoxication and debauch- 
ery, who, since he came out of prison, had plunged in 
every excess, and tamely yielded to aB the fatal incitements 
of Morok, yet received a fearful blow, when he learned, by 
the mute avowal of Cephyse, tho infidelity of this creature, 
whom he had loved in spite of degradation. The first 
impulse of Jacques was terrible. Notwithstanding his 
weakness and exliaustion, he succeeded in rising from his 
seat, and, with a countenance contracted by rage and 
despair, lie seized a knife, before they had time to prevent 
him, and turned it upon Cephyse. 13ut at the moment he 
was about to strike, shrinking from an act of murder, he 
hurled the knife far away from liim, and falling back into 
the chair, covered his face with his hands. 

At the cry of Ninny Moulin, who had, though late, 
thrown himself upon Jacques to take away the knife, 
Cephyse raised her head; Jacques’ woeful dejection wrung 
her heart; she rose, and fell upon his neck, notwithstand- 
ing his resistance, exclaiming in a voice broken -by sobs, 

Jacques, if you knew! if you only knew— listen — do not 
condemn me without bearing me — I will tell you all, I 
swear to you — without falsehood — this man,” and she 
pointed to Morok, “ will not dare deny what I say ; he came, 
and told me to have the courage to ” 

‘^I do not reproach you. I have no right to reproach 
you. Let me die in peace. I ask nothing but that now,” 
said Jacques, ill a still weaker voice, as he repulsed Cephyse. 
Then he added, wdtli a grievous and bitter smile, “Luckily 
I have my dose. I knew— what I was doing — when I 
accepted the duel with brandy.” 
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yon sliall not die, and yon shall hear rue,” cried 
Gephyse, wifch a bewildered air; ‘‘yon shall hear me, and 
everybody else shall hear me. They shall see that it is not 
my fault. Is it not so, gentlemen? Do I not deserve pity? 
Yon will entreat Jacques to forgive me; for if driven by 
misery — finding no work — I was forced to this— not for 
the sake of any luxury — yon see the rags I wmar — but to 
get bread and shelter for my poor, sick sister — dying, and 
even more miserable than myself — would yon not have 
pity upon me? Do ^mn think one finds pleasure in one’s 
infamy ?” cried the unfortunate, with a burst of frightful 
laughter; then she added, in a low voice, and with a'shiuh 
der, “Oh, if you knew, Jacques! it is so infamous, so 
horrible, that I preferred death to fall so low a second time. 
I should have killed myself, had I not heard yon were 
here.” Then, seeing that Jacques did not answer her, but 
shook his head mournfully as he sank down, though still 
supported by Ninny Moulin, Cephyse exclaimed, as she 
lifted her clasped hands toward him, “Jacques! one word 
— for pity’s sake— forgive me!” 

“ Gentlemen, pray remove this woman,” cried Morok; 
“the sight of her causes my. friend too painful emotions.” 

“Gome, my clear child, be reasonable,” said several of 
the guests, who, deeply moved by this scene, were endeavor- 
ing to withdraw Oepliyse from it; “leave him, and come 
with us; he is not in any danger.” 

“Gentlemen! oh, gentlemen!” cried the unfortunate 
creature, bursting into tears, and raising her hands in 
supplication; “listen to me— I will do all that you wish 
me— I will go— but, in heaven’s name, send for help, and 
do not let him die thus. Look, what pain he suffers! 
what horrible convulsions!” 

“She is right,” said one of the guests, hastening toward 
the door; “we must send for a doctor.” 

“There is no doctor to be found,” said another; “they 
are all too busy.” 

“We will do better than that,” cried a third; “the 
hospital is just opposite, and we can carry the poor fellow 
thither. They will give him instant help. A leaf of the 
table will make a litter, and the tablecloth a covering.” 

“Yes, yes, that is it,” said several voices; “let us carry 
him over at once.” 

Jacques, burned up with brandy, and overcome by his 
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interview with Cephyse, had again .fallen into violeiit 
con viilsi oils. It was the dying paroxysm of the imfortii- 
Hate man. They were obliged to tie him with the ends of 
the cloth, so as to secure him to the leaf which was t:) 
serve for a litter, which two of the guests hastened to 
carry away. They yielded to the supplications of Cepliyse^, 
■wlio asked, as a last favor, to accompany Jacques to "the 
hospital. When the mournful procession quitted tlie 
great room of the eatingdionse, there was a general fiiglit 
among the guests. Men and women made haste to wrap 
themselves in their cloaks, in order to conceal their cos- 
tume. The coaches, which bad been ordered in tolerable 
number for the return of the masquerade, had luckilj 
arrived. The defiance had been fully carried out, tlie 
audaeioiis bravado accomplished, and they could now retire 
W’ith the honors of war. While a part of the guests were 
still ill the room, an uproar, at first distant, but which soon 
drew nearer, broke out with incredible 'fury in tlie square 
of -Eotre-Dame. 

Jacques had been carried to the outer door of the tavern, 
Morok and Ninny Moulin, striving to open a passage 
through the crowd in the direction of the hospital, pre- 
ceded the* litter. A violent reflux of the mill tiiaide soon 
forced them to stop, while a new storm of savage outcries 
burst from the other extremity of the square, pear the 
angle of the church. 

What is it then?” asked Ninny Moulin of one of those 
ignoble figures that ivas leaping up before him. ^' What 
are those cries?” 

“They are making mincemeat of a poisoner, like him 
they have thrown into the river,” replied the man. “If 
you want to see the fun, follow roe close,” added he, “and 
peg away with yonr elbows, for fear yon should be too 
late.” Hardly had the wretch pronounced these words 
than a dreadful shriek sounded above the roar of the crowd, 
through which the bearers of the litter, preceded by Morok, 
were with difficulty, making their way. It was’ Cephyse 
who uttered that cry. Jacques (one of the seven heirs of 
the Eennepont family) lunl Just expired in her arms! By 
a strange fatality, at the very moment that the, desprnring 
exclamation of Cephyse announced that death, anotho? 
cry rose from that part of the square where they were 
attMcking the poisoner. That distant, supplicating cry.| 
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tremulous witii liorrible alarm, like the last appeal of a 
liiaii staggering beiieatli the blows of his murderers, chilled 
tlie soul of Morok in the rihdst-of his execrable triumph. 

“ DaiiiBatioii cried the skillful assassin, who had 
selected drunk emiess and debauchery for his murderous 
but legal weapons; “it is the voice of the Abbe ('rAigrigriy, 
wtcDin they have in tlieir clutches!’- 


OHAPTER XXIIL 

THE POISONEE. 

It is necessary to go back a little before relating the 
adventure of Father d’Aigrigny, whose dry of distress made 
so deep an impression upon Morok just at the moment of 
Jacques Iteunepont’s death. We have said that the most 
absurd and ularmiiig reports umre circulating in Paris; not 
only did peo})ie talk of poison given to the sick, or thrown 
into the public foniitains, but it was also said that wretches 
had been surprised in the act of putting arsenic into the 
pots which are usually kept all ready on the counters of 
wine-shops. Goliath was on his way to rejoin Morok, 
after delivering a message to Father d’Aigrigiiy, who was 
waiting in a house on the Place de PArcheveclie. He en- 
tered a wme-shop in the Rue de la Calandre, to get some 
refresliment, and having drunk two glasses of wine, he 
proceeded to pay for them. While the woman of the house 
ivas looking for change, Goliath, mechanically and very 
innocently, rested his hand on fche mouth of one of the pots 
that happened to be within his reach. The tall stature of 
this man and his repulsive and savage countenance had 
already alarmed the good wmman, wdiose fears and preju- 
dices had previously been roused by the public rumors on 
the subject of poisoning; but wdien she saw Goliath place 
his hand over the mouth of one of her pots, she cried out 
ill dismay: “Oh! my gracious! what are you throwing into 
that pot?” At these words, spoken in a. loud voice, and 
witli the accent of terror, two or three of the drinkers at 
one of the tables rose precipitately, and ran to the counter, 
whde one of them rashly exclaimed: \“It is a poisoner!” 

Goliath, not aware of the reports circulated in the neigh- 
borhood, did not at first understand of what he was 
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a(3Ciised. The men raised their voices as tliey called on 
him to answer the charge; hut he, trusting to his strength, 
shrugged his shoulders in disdain, and roiighl}?- demaiideii 
the change, which the pale and frightened hostess no 
longer thought of gi\diig him. 

“Eascal!” cried one of the men, with so much violence 
that several of the passers-by stopped to listen; “you shall 
have your change when you tell us what you threw in 
the pot!” 

“Hal did he throw anything into the wine-pot?'’ said 
one of the passers-by. 

“It is, perhaps, a poisoner,” said another. 

“He ought to be taken np,” added a third. 

“Yes, yes,” cried those in the house— honest people, 
perhaps, but under the influence of the general panic; “he 
must be taken np, for he has been throwing poison into 
the wine-pots.” 

The words “He is a poisoner” soon spread through the 
group, which, at first composed of three or four persons, 
increased every instant ardnncl the door of the wine-shop. 
A dull, menacing clamor began to rise from the crowd; the 
first accuser, seeing his fears thus shared and almost jus- 
tified, thought he was acting like a good and coiirageons 
citizen in taking Goliath by the collar, and sfiying to him : 
“Come and explain yourself at the guardhouse, villain!” 

The giant, already provoked at insults of which he did 
not perceive the real meaning, was exasperated at this 
sudden attack; yielding to his natural brutality, he knocked 
his adversary down upon the counter, and began to hammer 
him with his fists. During this collision, several bottles 
and two or three panes of glass were broken with much 
noise, while the woman of the house, more and more 
frightened, cried out with all her might: “ Help ! a poisoner ! 
Help! murder!” 

At the sound of the breaking windows and these cries of 
distress, the passers-by, of whom the greater number be- 
lieved in the stories about the poisoner, rushed into the shop 
to aid in securing Goliath. But the latter, thanks to his 
Herculean strength, after struggling for some moments 
with seven or eight persons, knocked down two of his most 
|urioiis assailants, disengaged himself from the others, 
9rew near the counter, and, taking a vigorous spring 
rushed head foremost, like a bull about to butt, upon the 
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crowd that blocked up the door; then, forcing a passage, 
bj the help of his enormous shoulders and athletic arms, 
he made his way into the street, and ran with all speed in 
the direction of the square of Notre-Dame, his garments 
torn, his head bare, and his countenance pale and full of 
i rage. Imniediatel}^ a number of persons from among the 

I crowd started in pursuit of Goliath, and a hundred voices 

exclaimed: “ Stop— -stop the poisoner !” 

Hearing these cries, and seeing a man draw near with a 
j wild and troubled look, a butcher, who happened to be 

I passing with his large, empty tray on his head, threw it 

[ against Goliath’s shins, and taken by surprise, he stum- 

I bled and fell. The butcher, thinking he had performed as 

heroic an action as if he had encountered a mad dog, flung 
i himself on Goliath, and rolled over with him on the pave- 

j ment, exclaiming: ‘Hlelp! it is a poisoner! Help! help!” 

j This scene took place not far from the cathedral, but at 

j some distance from the crowd Which w^as pressing round 

the hospital gate, as well as from the eating-house in which 
' the masquerade of the cholera then was The day was 

now drawing to a close. On the piercing call of the 
butcher, several groups, at the head of which were Ciboule 
and the C|uarryman, flew toward the scene of the struggle, 

I while those who bad pursued the pretended poisoner from 

the Hue de la Calandre, reached the square on their side. 

At sight of this threatening crowd advancing toward 
j him, Goliath, while he continued to defend himself against 

the butcher, who held him with the tenacity of a bnli-dog, 
felt that he was lost unless he could rid himself of this ad- 
I versary before the arrival of the rest; -with a furious blow 

1 of the flst, therefore, he broke the jaw of the butcher, 

J who just then was above liim, and, disengaging himself 

from his hold, he rose, and staggered a few steps forward. 
Suddenly he stopped. He saw that he wms surrounded. 
Behind him rose the walls of the cathedral; to the right 
and left, and in front of him, advanced a hostile multitude, 
f The groans uttered by the butchei', who had just been 

I lifted from the ground covered witln blood, augmented the 

! f uiw of the populace. 

1 This was a terrible moment for Goliath; still standing 

! alone in the center of a ring that grew smaller every second 

1 he saw on all sides angry enemies rushing toward him, and 

i uttering cri^a of death. As the wild boar turr;3 round 
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once or twice, before resolving to stand at bay and face 
the deTonring pack, Goliath,, struck with terror, made 
one or two abrupt and wavering movements. ' Then, as lie 
abandoned the possibility of flight, instinct told 'him 
that he liacl no mercy to expect from a crcnvd given up to 
blind and savage fury — a fury the more pitiless as it was 
believed to be legitimate. Goliath determined, therefore, 
at least to sell his life dearly; he sought for a knife in liis 
pocket, but, not finding it, he threw out liis left leg in an 
athletic posture, and, holding tip his muscular arms, hard 
and stiff as bars of iroin, waited with intrepidity for the 
shock. 

■ The first who approached Goliath was Ciboiile. The 
hag, heated and out of breath, instead of rushing upon 
him, paused, stooped down, and taking oif one of the large 
wooden shoes that she wore, hurled it at tlie giant’s head 
with so much force and with so true an aim that it struck 
him right in the eye, which Imng half out of its socket. 
Goliath pressed his hands to his face, and uttered a cry of 
excruciating pain. 

Fve made him squint!” said Cibonle, wdtli a burst of 
laughter. 

Goliath, maddened by the pain, instead of waiting for 
the attacdv, which the mob still hesitated to begin, so 
greatly ivere they awed by his appearance of Herculean 
strength — tlie only adversary worthy to cope witli liim being 
the quarryman, who had been borne to a distance by the 
surging of the croivd — Goliath, in his rage, rushed head- 
long upon the nearest. Such a struggle was too unequal 
to last long; but despair redoubled the Colossus’ strength, 
and tlie combat was for a moment terrible. Tlie unfor- 
tunate man did not fall at once. For some seconcls, almost 
buried amici a swarm of furious assailants, one saw now bis 
mighty arm rise and fall like a sledge-bammer, beating 
upon skulls and faces, and now his enormous head, livid 
and bloody, drawn back by some of the combatants hanging 
to his tangled hair. Here and there sudden opeiiingsuind 
violent oscillations of the crowd bore witness to the 
incredible energy of Goliath’s defense. But when the 
quarryman succeeded in reaching him, Goliath was over- 
powered and thrown down. A long, savage cheer in 
triumph announced this fall; for, under such circum- 
stances, to go under^^ ‘Ho die.” Instantly a tliousand 
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oreatliloss and aiigrj voiegs repeated tlie cit of “Deatli to 
tlip poisoner!’’ 

Then began one of those scenes of massacre and torture, 
worthy of cannibals, horrible -to relate, and tlie more 
incredible, that they happen almost always in the presence, 
and •fteii witli the aid, of honest and humane peopde, who, 
blinded by false notions and stupid prejudices, allow them- 
selves to be led into all sorts of barbarity, under the idea 
of performing an act of inexorable justice. As it frequently 
ha]3pens, the sight of the blood which flowed in torrents 
from GoliatlTs wounds inflamed to madness tlie rage of 
his assailants. A hundred fists struck at the unhappy inaii; 
he was stamped under foot; his face and cliest were beaten 
in. Ever and anon, in the midst of furious cries of “Death 
to the poisoner!” heavy blows Avere audible, folloAved by 
stifled groans. It was a friglitful butchery. Each indi- 
rddiial, yielding to a sanguinary frenz}^ came in turn to 
strike his blow, or to tear off bis morsel of flesh. Women 
— yes, Avomen — ^mothers ! came to spend their rage on tills 
mutilated form. 

There was one moment of frightful terror. With his face 
all bruised and covered witli mud, his garments in rags, his 
chest., bare, red, gaping with avoiukIs — Goliath, availing 
himself of a moment’s weariness on the part of Ids assassins, 
Avho believed him already flnished, succeeded, by one of 
tliose convulsive states frequent in the last agony, in rais- 
ing himself to his feet for a few seconds; then, blind Avith 
AAminds and loss of blood, striking about his arms in the 
air as if to parry blows that Avere no longer struck, he 
muttered these Avords, Avliich came from his mouth, accom- 
panied by a crimson tbrreiu: “Mercy! lain no poisoner. 
Mercy!” This sort of resurrection produced so great an 
effect on the croAA^d, that for an instant they fell back 
affrighted. The clamor ceased, and a small space was left 
around the victim. Some hearts began even to feel pity; 
Avheii the qiiarryman, seeing Goliath blinded Avith blood, 
groping before him Avith his hands, exclaimed in ferocious 
allusion to a well known .game: “Noav for blind man’s 
buff.” ' 

Then, with a violent kick, he again tliroAV down the vic- 
fiin, Avhose head struck tAvice heavily on the pavement. 

Just as the giant fell, a voice from among the crowd ex* 
claimed: “It is Goliath 1 stop! he is innocent.” 
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It was Father d’Aigrigny, who, yielding to a generoua 
impalse, was making violent efforts to reach the foremost 
rank of the actors in this scene, and who cried out, as he 
came nearer, pale, indignant, menacing: You are cowards 
and murderers! This man is innocent. I know him. 
You shall answer for his life.” 

These vehement words were received with loud murmurs. 

“ You know that poisoner,” cided the quarry man, seizing 
the Jesuit by the collar; "Hhen perhaps you are a poisoner 
too.” 

“ Wretch,” exclaimed Father d’Aigrigny, endeavoring to 
shake himself loose from the grasp, “clo you dare to lay 
hand upon me?” 

“Yes, I dare do anything,” answered the cpiarryman. 

“ He knows him ; he’s a poisoner like the other,” cried the 
crownl, pressing round the two adversaries; while Goliath, 
who had fractured his skull in the fall, uttered a long 
death-rattle. 

At a sudden movement of Father d’Aigrigny, who dis- 
engaged himself from the qnarryman, a large glass phial of 
a peculiar form, very thick, and filled with a greenisli 
liquor, fell from his pocket, and rolled close to the dying 
Goliath. At sight of the phial, many voices exclaimed 
together: “It is poison! Only see! He had poison upon 
him.” 

The clamor redoubled at this accusation, and they 
pressed so close to Abbe d’Aigrigny, that he exclaimed: 
“Bo not touch me! do not approach me!” 

“If he is a poisoner,” said a voice, “no more mercy for 
him than for the other.” 

“I a poisoner?” said the abbe, struck with horror. 

Cibonle had darted upon the phial; the qnarryman 
seized it from her, uncorked it, and “presen ting it to Father 
d’Aigrigny, said to him: “Now tell us! what is that?” 

“It is not poison,” cried Father d’Aigrigny. 

“Then drink it!” returned the quarry in an. 

“Yes, yes! let him drink it!” cried the mob. 

“Never,” answered Father d’Aigrigny, in extimie 
alarm. And he drew back as he spoke, pushing away the 
phial with his hand. 

“Do you see? It is poison. He dares not drink it,” 
they exclaimed. Hemmed in on every side, Fathei 
d’Aigrigny stumbled against the body of Goliath. 
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friends,” cried the Jesuit, who, without heiiig a 
poiteoner, found himself exposed to a terrible alternative, 
for his phial contained aromatic salts of extraordinary 
strength, designed for a preservative against the elioiera, 
and as dangerous to swallow as any poison, “ my good friends 

,you are in error. I conjure you, in the name of heaven ” 

‘Mf that is not poison, drink it!” interrupted the quarry- 
man, as he again offered the bottle to the Jesuit. 

“If he does not drink it, death to the poisoner of the 
poor 1” 

“Yes! death to him! death to him!” 

“Unhappy men!” cried Father d’Aigrigny, while his 
hair stood on end with terror; “do you mean to murder 
me?” 

“What about all those, that yon and yonr mate have 
killed, yon wretch?” 

“But it is not true — and ” 

“Drink then!” repeated the inflexible qiiarryman; 
ask you for the last time.” 

“ To drink that would be death,” cried Father d’Aigrigny. 
“ Oh ! only hear the wretch !” cried the mob, pressing 
closer to him ; “ he has confessed — he has confessed 1” 

“He has betrayed himself!” 

“He said, Ho drink that would be death.’ ” 

“But listen tome!” cried the abbe, clasping his hands 

together; “this phial is ” 

Furious cries interrupted Father d’Aigrigny. “Oibonle, 
make an end of that one!” cried the qnanyman, spurning 
Goliath with his foot. “I will begin this one !” And he 
seized Father d’Aigrigny by the throat. 

At these words, two dift'erent groups formed themselves. 
One, led by Oibonle, “made Am end” of Goliath, with 
kicks and blows, stones and wooden shoes; his body was 
soon reduced to a horrible thing, mutilated, nameless, 
formless — a mere inert mass of filth and mangled flesh. 
Oibonle gave her cloak, -which they tied to one of the dis- 
located ankles of the body, and thus dragged it to the 
parapet of the quay. There, with shouts of ferocious Joy, 
they precipitated the bloody remains into the river. Now 


*’This fact is historical. A man was murdered because a phial fall 
of aniMonia was found upon him. On his refusal to drink it, the pop- 
ulate, persuaded ihm th^ bottle contained poison, tore him to pieces, 
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wlio does Botr slindder at the thonglit that, in a time of 
popular commotion, a word, a single word, spoken impru- 
dently, eYeii by an honest man, and without hatred, will 
suffice to proToke so horrible a murder. 

Perhaps it is a poisoner!” said one of the drinkers in 
the tavern of the Rue de la Calandre — nothing more — and. 
Goliath had been pitilessly murdered. 

What imperious reasons for penetrating the lowest: 
depths of the masses with instruction and with light— to 
enable rm fortunate creatures to defend themselves from so 
many stupid prejudices, so many fatal siiperstitioiis, so 
much implacable fanaticism! How can we ask for calm- 
ness, reilection, self-control, or the sentiment of justice 
from abandoned beings, wdiom ignorance has brutalized, 
and misery depraved, and suffering made ferocious, and of 
whom society takes no thonglit, except when it chains them 
to the galleys, or binds them ready for the executioner ! 
The terrible cry which had so startled Morok wm,s uttered 
by Father d’Aigrigny as the qnarryman laid hisformidalide 
hand upon him, saying to Ciboule: “Make an end of that 
one — I will begin this one!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

I3S^ THE 0 A THE DEAL. 

XlGiiT was almost come, as the mutilated body of C4oliat]i 
was thrown into the river. The oscillations of the mob 
bad carried into the street, which runs along the left side 
of the cathedral, the group into whose power Fatlier 
cPAigrigny had fallen. Having succeeded in freeing himself 
from tlie grasp of the qnarryman, but still closely presserl 
by the multitude that surrounded him, crying, “Death to 
the poisoner!” he retreated step by step, trying to pari'v 
the blows that were dealt him. By presence of iiiiiuf, 
address and courage, recovering at that critical moment 
his old military energy, he had hitherto been able to resist 
and to remain" firm on his feet — kno'wing, by the example 
of Goliath, that to fall was to die. Though lie had little 
hope of being heard to any purpose, the abbe conMniied to 
call for . help with all his might. Disputing tlie grounrl 
inch by inch, he maneuvered so as to draw near one of 
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tlie lateral walls of the 'churcli, and at lengfcli siiceeedeil in 
ensconcing liimself in a corner formed by the projection 
of a buttress, and close by a little door. 

Tills position was rather favorable. Ije..ning wdth his 
back against the wall, Father d’Aigrigii}’' was sheltered from 
the 'attacks of a portion of his assailants. But the quarry- 
inaii, wishing -to deprive him of this last chance of safety, 
rushed upon him, with the intention of dragging him out 
into the circle, where he would have been trampled under 
foot. The fear of death gave Father d’Aigrigiiy extra*, 
ordinary strength, and he -was able once more to repulse tlie 
qiiarryman, and remain entrenched in the corner wdiere 
be had taken refuge. Idie resistance of the victim 
redoubled the rage of tlie assailants. Cries of mnrderous 
import resounded with, new violence. The quarry man 
again rushed upon Father d’Aigrigny, saying, “Follmv me, 
friends! this lasts too long. Let ns make an end of it.” 

Father .d’Aigrigiiy saw that he wnis lost. His strength 
was exhausted, and he felt himself sinking; his legs treiii- 
bled under him, and a cloud obscured his siglit; the howl- 
ing of the furious mob began to sound dull upon his ear. 
The effects of violent contusions, received during the 
struggle, both on the head and chest, were now very per- 
ceptible. Two or three times, a mixture of blood and foam 
rose to the lips of the abhS; his position was a desperate 
one. 

‘^To be slanghtered by these brutes, after escaping death 
so often in war!” Such was the thought of Father cl’Ai- 
grigny, as the qiiarryman rushed upon him. 

Suddenly, at the very moment ivhen the abbe, yielding 
to the instinct of self-preservation, uttered one last call of 
help, in a heart-piercing voice, the door against wdiich he 
leaned opened behind him, and a firm hand caught hold of 
him, and pulled him into the chiiroh. Thanks to this 
movement, performed wdth the rapidity of ligli tiling, the 
qiiarryman, thrown forward in his attempt to seize Father 
d’Aigrigny, could not check his progress, and foiiiid him- 
self just opposite to the person who had come, as it ere, 
to take- the place of the victim. 

The qiiarryman stojiped short, and then feB Inicdr a 
couple of paces, so much was he amazed at this sudden 
apparition, and impressed, like the rest of the crowd, ivith 
a vague feeling of admiration and respect at sight of him 
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wlio liad come so miraculously to tlie aid of Father WAh 
grigiiy. It, was Gabriel. The .young missionary remained 
standing on the threshold of the door. His long black 
cassock was half lost in the shadows of the cathedral; 
while his angelic countenance, with its border of long light 
hair, now pale and agitated by pity and grief, was illin 
mined by the last faint rays of twilight. This countenance 
shone with so divine a beauty, and expressed such touching 
and tender compassion, that the crowd felt awed, as, with 
his large blue eyes full of tears, and his hands clasped 
together, he exclaimed, in a sonorous voice: “Have mercy, 
my brethren! Be humane — be just!” 

.Recovering from his first feeling of surprise and invoh 
untary emotion, the quarry man advanced a step toward 
Gabriel, and said to him: “Ho mercy for the poisoner! we 
must have him. Give him up to us, or we go and take 
him !” 

“ You cannot think of it, my brethren,”, answered 
Gabriel ; “ the church is a sacred place— a place of refuge 
for the persecuted.” 

“We would drag our poisoner from the altar!” answered 
the quarry man, roughly; “so give him up to us.” 

“ Listen to me, brethren,” said Gabriel, extending his arms 
toward them. 

“Down with the shaveling!” cried the quarry man; “lot 
us go in and hunt him up in the cbiirch!” 

“ Yes, yes!” cried the mob, again led away by the vio- 
lence of this wretch, “down with the blackgown!” 

“They are all of a piece!” 

“Down with them!” 

“Let us do as we did at the archbii?; bop’s!” 

“Or at Saint-Germain-1’ Auxerrois!” 

“What do our likes care for a chin oh?” 

“If the priests defend the poisoners, we’ll pitch them 
into the water too!” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“I’ll show you the lead!” cried the quarryman,, and, fol- 
lowed by Ciboiile, and a good number of determined men, 
he rushed toward Gabriel. 

The missionary, wdio for some moments had watclied 
the increasing fury of the crowd, had foreseen this niove- 
mcnt; hastily retreating into the church, he succeeded, in 
Spite of the efforts of the assailants, in nearly closing the 
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door, and in barricading it by the help of a wooden bar, 
irbicli lie held in such a manner as would enable the door 
to resist for a few minutes. 

While he thus defended the entrance, Gabriel shouted 
to Father d’Aigrigny: “Fly, father! fly through the vestry! 
the others doors are fastened.’’ 

The Jesuit, overpowered by fatigue, covered with con- 
tusions, bathed in cold sweat, feeling his strength altogether 
fail, and too soon fancying himself in safety, had sunk, 
half fainting, into a chair. At the voice of Gabriel, he rose 
with difficulty, and, with a trembling step, endeavored to 
reach the choir, separated from the rest of the churcli by 
an iron railing. 

“Quick, father!” added Gabriel, in alarm, using every 
effort to maintain the door, which was now vigorously 
assailed. “Make haste! In a few minutes it will be too 
lafce. All alone!” continued the missionary, in , despair, 
“alone, to arrest the progress ef these madmen!” 

He was indeed alone. At the first outbreak of tlie attack, 
three or four sacristians and other members of the establisli- 
ment were in the church; but, struck with terror, and 
remembering the sack of the archbishop’s palace, and of 
Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, they had immediately taken 
flight. Some of them had concealed themselves in the 
organ-loft, and others fled into the vestry, the doors of 
which they locked after them, thus cutting ol! the retreat 
of Gabriel and Father d’Aigrigny. The latter, bent double 
by pain, yet roused by the missionary’s portentive warning, 
helping himself on by means of the chairs he met with on 
his passage, made vain efforts to reach the choir railing. 
„ After advancing a few steps, vanquished by his suffering, 
he staggered and fell upon the pavement, deprived of sense 
and motion. At the same moment, Gabriel, in spite of 
the incredible energy with which the desire to save Father 
d’Aigrigny had inspired Mm, felt the door giving way 
beneath the formidable pressure from without. 

Turning his head, to see if the Jesuit had at least quit tec^ 
the church, Gabriel, to his great alarm, perceived that he 
' was lying motionless at a few steps from the choir. To 
abandon the half- broken door, to rnh to Father d’Aigri- 
gny, to lift him in his arms, and drag him within tixe rail- 
ing of the choir was for the young priest an action rapid as 
thought; for lie closed the gate of the choir Just at the 
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i. 0 Btaiit tluit tlie..cjiiarrYmaii and his band, liaviiig :fmislied 
breaking down the door, rushed in a liody into the diiircho 

Standing in front of tlie choir, wifcli liis arms crossed 
upon his breast, Gabriel waited calmly and intrepidly for 
this mob, still more exasperated by such luiexpected 
resistance. 

Idle door once forced, tbe assailants rushed in with great 
Yioleiice. But hardlyhad they entered the cliiirch, than 
a strange scene took place. ■ It was nearly dark; only a few 
silver lamps shed their pale light round the sanctuary, 
whose far outlines disappeared in shadow. On suddenly 
entering the immense cathedral, dark, silent, and deserted, 
the most audacious were struck with awe, almost with fear, 
in presence of the imposing grandeur of that stony solitude. 
Outcries and threats died away on the lips of the most 
furious. They seemed to dread awaking the echoes of 
those enormous arches, those black vaults, from ■which 
oozed a sepulchral dampness, which chilled their brows, 
inflamed with anger, and fell upon their shoulders like a 
mantle of ice. 

Keligious tradition, routine, habit, the memories of 
childhood, have so much influence upon men, that hardly 
had they entered the church, than several of the quarry" 
man's followers respectfully took of! their hats, bowed 
their bare heads, and walked along cautiously, as if to cheek 
the noise of their footsteps on the sounding stones. Then 
they exchanged a few words in a low and fearful whisper. 
*0 tilers timidly raised their eyes to the far heights of the 
topmost arches of that gigantic building, now lost in 
obscurity, and felt almost frightened to see themselves so 
little in the midst of that immenBity of darkness. But at 
the first Joke of the qiiarryman, who broke this respeetful 
silence, the emotion soon passed a’way. 

Blood and thunder !” cried he ; “ are you fetching breath 
to sing vespers? If they had wine in the font, well and 
goodP' 

These words were received with a burst of savage laugh- 
ter. ^^All this time the villain will escape!” said one. 

‘‘And we shall be done,” added Ciboule. 

“One would think we had cowards here, who are afraid 
of the sacristans I” cried the q^uarryman. 

“Never !”,,, .replied ^he others in chorus; “we feai 
nobodV'” . 
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Forward!'’’ 

*^^Yes, yes — forward!” w^as repeated on all sides. And 
tlie animation, wliicli liad been calmed down for a moment, 
was redoubled in the midst of renewed tumult. Some 
moments after, the eyes of the assailants, becoming accus- 
tomed to the twilight, were able to distinguish, in the midst 
of the faint halo shed around- by a silver lamp, the imposing 
Gonntenance of Gabriel, as he stood before the iron railing 
of the choir. 

^^ The poisoner is here, hid in some corner,” cried the 
qiiarryman. We must force this parson to give ns back 
the villain.” 

He shall answer for him !” 

“He took him into the chnrch.” 

“ He shall pay for both, if we do not find the other !” • 

As the first impression of involuntary respect was effaced 
from the minds of the crowd, their voices rose the louder, 
and their faces became the more savage and threatening, 
because they all felt ashamed of their momentary hesita- 
tion and weakness. 

^^Yes, yes!’’ cried many voices, trembling with rage, “we 
must have the life of one or the other!” 

“ Or of both !” 

“ So much the wmrse for this priest, if he wants to pre- 
vent us from serving out our prisoner!” 

“ Death to him ! death to him !” 

With this burst of ferocious yells, which w^ere fearfully 
re-echoed from the groined arches of the cathedral, the 
mob, maddened by rage, rushed toward the clioir, at the 
door of wliich Gabriel was standing. The young mission- 
ary, who, when placed on the cross by the savages of the 
Eocky Mountains, yet entreated Heaven to spare his execu- 
tioners, had too much courage in his heart, too much 
charity in his soul, not to risk his life a thousand times 
over to save Father d’Aigrigny’s — the very man who had 
betrayed him by such cowardly and cruel liypocrisjo 
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CHAPTBE XXV. 

THE MURDERERS. 

The qnarryman, followed by bis gang, raa -^Dward 
Gabriel, who bad advanced a few paces from the cboir-rail- 
iiigqand exclaimed, bis eyes sparkling with rage: Where is 
the poisoner? We will have him !” 

Who has told you, my brethren, that he is a poisoner?” 
replied Gabriel with his deep, sonorous voice. “A poisoner! 
Where are the proofs — witnesses, or victims?” 

‘‘Enoogh of that stuff ! we are hot here for confession,” 
brutally answered the quarryman, advancing toward him 
in a tlireatening manner. “Give up the man to us; he 
shall be forthcoming, unless you choose to stand in his 
shoes?” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed several voices; ‘Hhey are Gn’ with 
one another! One or the other we will have!” 

“Very well, then; since it is so,” said Gabriel, raising 
his head, and advancing with calmness, resignation, and 
fearlessness; “he or me,” added he; “it seems to make no 
difference to you—you are determined to have blood — take 
mine, and I will pardon you, my friends; for a fatal delu- 
sion has unsettled your reason.” 

These words of Gabriel, his courage, the nobleness of 
his attitude, the beauty of his countenance, had made an 
impression on some of the assailants, when suddenly a voice 
exclaimed: “Look! there is the poisoner, behind the 
railing.” 

“ Where — where?” cried they. 

“There — don’t you see? stretched on the floor.” 

On hearing this, the mob, which had hitherto formed a 
compact mass, in the sort of passage separating the two 
sides of the nave, between the rows of chairs, dispersed 
in every direction to reach the railing of the choir, the last 
and only harrier that now sheltered Father d’Aigrigny. 
During this maneuver, the quarryman, Oiboule, and 
others, advanced toward Gabriel, exclaiming, with ferocious 
joy: “This time we have him. Death to the poisoner!” 

To save Father d’Aigrigny, Gabriel would have allowed 
himself to be massacred at the entrance of the choir; but, 
a little further on, the railing, not above four feet in 
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lieiglit, would in another instant be scaled or broken 
through. The missionaiw lost all hope of saving the Jesuit 
from a frightful death. Yet he exclaimed: Stop, poo's’ 
deluded people!” and, extending his arms, he threw him- 
self in front of the crowd. 

His words, gesture, and countenance, were expressive of 
an aiithorit}?' at once so affectionate and so fraternal, that 
there was a momentary hesitation among the mob. But to 
this hesitation soon succeeded the most furious cries of, 
“Death! death!” 

“You cry for his death?” cried Gabriel, growing still 
paler. 

“Yes! 3ms!” 

“ Well, let him die,” cried the missionary, inspired with 
a sudden thought; “let him die on the instant!” 

These words of the young priest struck the crowd with 
amazement. For a few moments they all stood mute, mo- 
tionless, and as it were paralyzed, looking at Gabriel in 
stupid astonishment. 

“This man is guilty, 3^11 say,” resumed the young mis- 
sionary, in a voice trembling with emotion. “You have 
'Condemned him without proof, without witnesses — no 
matter, he must die. You reproach him with being a 
poisoner; where are his victims? You cannot tell — butmo 
matter ; he is condemned. You refuse to hear his defense, 
the sacred right of every accused person — no matter; the 
sentence is pronounced. You are at once his accusers, 
judges, and executioners. Be it so! You have never seen 
till now this unfortunate man, he has done you no liarm, 
he has perhaps not done harm to any one — yet you take 
upon yourselves the terrible responsibility of his death— 
understand me well— of his death. Be it so then! your 
conscience will absolve you — I will belieye it. He must 
die; the sacredness of God’s house wnli not save him ” 

“No, no!” cried many furious voices. 

“No,” resumed Gabriel, with increasing wmrmtb; “no, 
you have determined to shed bis blood, and you will shed 
it, even in the Lord’s temple. It is, you say, your right. 
You are doing an act of terrible justice.^ But why, 
then, so many vigorous arms to make an end of one dying 
man? Why these outcries? this fury? this violence? Is 
it thus that the people, the strong and equitable people, 
‘are wont to execute their judgments? No, no; when. 
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sure of their riglit, strike their eiieiiiies, it is'^itli 

tlie calmness of the judge, who, in freedom of soul and 
conscience, passes sentence. . the strong and equita- 
ble people do not deal their blows like men blind or mad, 
littering cries of rage, as if to drown the sense of some 
cowardly and hoiTil3le murder. No, it is not thus tliat 
they exercise the formidable right, to wdiicli you now lay 

claim — for yon will have it- ” 

^ Yes, "we will have it!” shouted the qiiarryman, Oiboule, 
and others of tbe more pitiless portion of the mob; while a 
great iiiiiiiher remained silent, struck with the ivords of 
Gabriel, who had Just painted to them, in such lively 
(3olors, the frightful act they were about to commit. 

l^es,” resumed the quarryiiian, ^'^it is- our right; iva' 
have determined to kill the poisoner!” 

So saying, and with bloodshot eyes, and Jiuslied cheek, 
the wretch advanced at the head of a resolute gr on p,- 
making a gesture as though he would have pushed asida 
Gabriel, w’ho was still standing in front of the railing, 
But, instead of resisting the bandit, the iiiissionary ad- 
vanced a couple of steps to meet him, took liirn by tlie 
arm, and said in a firm voice, “■'Oome!” 

And dragging, as it were, with him the stupeiied quarry- 
man, whose companions did not venture to follow at the 
moiiient, struck dumb as they were by this iienv incident, 
Gabriel rapidly traversed the space which separated him 
from the choir, opened the iron gate, and still holding the 
qiiarryman by the arm, led him up to the prostrate form of 
Father d’Aigrigny, and said to him: “There is the victim. 
He is condemned. Strike !” 

“I!” cried the qiiarryman, hesitating; “I — all alone!” 
“"Oh!” replied Gabriel, with bitterness, “there is no 
danger* Y"ou can easily finish him. Look! he is broken 
down with suffering; he has hardly a breath of life left; he 
will make no resistance. Do not be afraid 1” 

The qiiarryman remained motionless, while the crowd, 
strangely impressed with this incident, approached a little 
nearer the railing, without daring to come within the gate. 

“Strike then I” resumed Gabriel, addressing tbe quarry- 
man, •while he pointed to the crowd with a solemn gesture; 
“ there are the judges; you are the executioner.” 

“No!” cried the qiiarryman, drawing back, and turning 
aivay his eyes; “I’m not the executioner — not I!” 
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xiie crowd remained silent^ For a few moments, not a 
worilj not a ,ery, disturbed tlie stillness of the solemn 
oatliedral. In a desperate case, Gabriel bad acted witli a 
profound knowledge of the liuman heart. ¥/lieii the mill" 
ti tilde, iiiflanied,, ivith^ blind rage, rushes with ferocious 
clamor upon a single Tictiin, and each man strikes his 
Mow, tins dreadful species of combined murder appears less 
horrible- to each, because thfi}^ all share in the cominoii 
crime; and then the shouts, the sight of blood, the desper- 
ate defense of the man they massacre, finish by prodneing 
a sort of ferocious intoxication; hut, among all those 
fiirions madmen, wdio take part in the homicide, select one, 
and place him face to face wnth the victim, no longer 
capable of resistance, and say to him, “Strike!” he will 
hardly ever dare to do so. 

It was thus witli thequarryman; the wretch trembled at 
the idea of committing a murder in cold blood, “all alone.” 
The preceding scene liad passed very rapidly; among the 
companions of the qiiarryman, nearest to the railing, some 
did hot understand an impression, wiiich they would 
themselves have felt as strongly as this bold man, if it 
had been said to them: “Do the office of execntioner!” 
These, therofere, began to murmur aloud at his weakness. 
“ He dares not finish the poisoner,” said one. 

“The coward!” ' 

“He is afraid.” 

“He dnuvs back.” Hearing these wmrds, the quarry- 
man ran to the gate, threw it wide open, and, pointing to 
Father d’Aigrigiiy, exclaimed: “If there is one here braver 
than I am, let him go and finish the job — let him be the 
executieBer — come!” 

On this proposal the murmurs ceased. A deep silence 
reigned once more in the cathedral. All those conntenances, 
but now so furious, became sad, confused, almost fright' 
ened. The deluded mob’ began to apipreciate the ferocious 
cowardice of the action it had been about to commit. Not 
one durst go alone to strike the 'half-expiring inaii. Sud- 
denly, Father d’Aigrigiiy uttered a dying rattle, his head 
and one of his arms stirred wnth a convulsive movement, 
and then fell ■back upon the stonesas if he had just expired. 

: Gabriel uttered a cry 'of anguish, and threiv himself .on 
his knees .close to^ Father d’Aigrigny, exciaiming: “ Q-reat 
Heaven ! he is dead 1” ■ „ 
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^ns^entfJ! lameness in tlie mind of a ciwd. 

snsceptmie alike to good or evil impressions. At the hear* 

^ people, who, a monS 
ueroie, had demanded, with loud uproar, the massacre of 

“He ® ^^oi'ds 

lie is aead ! circulated in low whispers through the crowd 

accompanied by a slight shudder, while Gabrill raised with 
one hand the victim’s heavy head, and with the other 
sMn beneath the ice-cold 

“Ml-. Curate,” said the qnarrynian, bending toward 
Gabriel, “IS there really no hope?” ^^bWaia 

The answer was waited for with anxiety, in the midst 

heaidbSts.’^® suddenly. “His 

“His heart beats,” repeated the qnarryman, tiiriiiiio' b;,, 
head toward the crowd, to inform them of the good news 
“The-nt ^®w •” ^1'® otPei-s, iu whispers.' 

w,-tb iif . added GaMel 

with an expression of indescribable happiness. 


repeated the qnarryman, 


■We_niay yet save him 
mechanically. 

“We may yet save him,” muttered the crowd. 

man- the qnan-y- 
man. Help me, brother. Let us carry him to a neio-hbor. 

'^bere he can have immediate aid.” “ 

sionarv ^’eadiiiess. While the mis- 

the 4™ ft d’Aigngny by holding him under 

inanhiiSe btv ^ <^be almost 

the choir outside of 

iiieciioii. At sight of the formidable quarryman aidiuo- 

hadS bef^r* render assistance to the man wdiom he 
f,ft Pursiiea with menaces of death, the miilt-- 

tude felt a sudden thrill of compassion. Yielding to it 

thev^^felt example of “Gabriel 

asked^ajiotlipf.° ^ stretcher from the hospital?” 
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^^Mr. Curate, let me take yotir place; the body is too 
heavy for yon.” 

“'Don’t trouble yourself,” said a powerful man, ap- 
proaching the missionary respectfully; “I can carry him 
alone,” 

“Shall I run and fetch a coach, Mr. Curate?” said a 
young vagabond, taking oft' his red cap. 

“Eight,” said the quarryman; “run away, my buck!” 

“ But first, ask Mr. Curate if you are to go for a coach,” 
said Oiboule, stopping the impatient messenger. 

“ True,” added one of the bystanders; “ are here in a 
church, and Mr. Curate has the command. He is at 
home.” 

“Yes, yes; go at once, my child,” said Gabriel to the 
obliging young vagabond. 

While the latter was making his way through the crowd, 
a voice said: “I’ve a little wicker-bottle of brandy; will 
that be of any use?” 

“No doubt,” answered Gabriel, hastily; “pray give it 
here. We can rub Ms temples with the'spirit, and make 
liim inhale a little.” 

“Pass the bottle,” cried Cihoule; “but don’t put yoiir 
noses in it!” And, passed with caution from hand to 
hand, the flask reached Gabriel in safety. 

While waiting for the coming of the coach. Father d’Ai- 
grigny had been seated on a chair. While several good- 
natured people carefully supported the abhe, the missionary 
made him inhale a little brandy. In a few minutes, the 
spirit had a powerful influence on the Jesuit; he made 
some slight movements, and his oppressed bosom heaved 
with a deep sigh. 

“He is saved— he will live,” cried Gabriel, in a trium- 
phant voice; “he will live, my brothers i” 

“Oil! glad to hear it!” exclaimed many voices. 

“Oil, yes! he glad, my brothers 1” repeated Gabriel ; “for, 
instead of being weighed down with the remorse of crime, 
you will have a Just and charitable acfci on to remember. 
Let us thank God, that he has changed your blind fury 
into a sentiment of compassion ! Let us pray to Him, that 
neither you, nor those you love, may ever be exposed to 
such frightful danger as this unfortunate man has Just 
escaped. Oh, my brothers!” added Gabriel, as he poiiitcd 
to the image of Christ with touching emotion, which com- 
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Bianicated itself the more easily to others from the express 
sioii of his jurgelic counteoaiice; “oh, my brotliers! let ns 
uever forget, 'that He, who died upon that yu’oss for tlie 
defense of tlie oppressed, for the obscirre children of tin' 
people like to ourselves, pronounced those atfectionate wmrds 
so sweet to the heart: ‘Love ye one another !’~Let ns 
never forget it; let ns love and help one another, and we 
poor people shall then become better, happier, Just. Love 
—yes, love ye one another — and fall prostrate before that 
Saviour, wdio is the God of all that are weak, oppressed, and 
suffering ill this world!” 

So saying, Gabriel knelt down. All present respectfully 
follow-ed bis example, such power was there in his simple 
and persuasive words. At this moment, a singular incident 
added to the grandeur of the scene. "We have said that a 
few seconds before the quarry man and his band entered 
the body of the chiircb, several persons had fled from it. 
Two of these had taken refuge in the organ-loft from 
which retreat they had viewed the preceding scene, them- 
selves remaining invisible. One of these persons was a 
young man charged with the care of the organ, and quite 
inusician enough to play on it. Deeply moved ^by the 
unexpected turn of an' event which at first appeared so 
tragical, and yielding to an artistical inspiration, this 
young man, at the moment wdien he saw the people kneel- 
ing ivitli Gabriel, could not forbear striking the notes, 
Then a sort of harmonious sigh, at first almost insensible, 
seemed to rise from the midst of this immense cathedral, 
like a divine aspiration. As soft and aerial as the balmy 
vapor of incense, it mounted and spread through the lofty 
arches. Little by little, the faint, sweet sounds, tliongh 
still as it were covered, changed to an exquisite melody, 
religions, melancholy, and affectionate, which rose to 
heaven like a song of ineffable gratitude and love. And 
the notes were at first so faint, so covered, that the kneel- 
ing midtitiide had scarcely felt surprise, and had yielded 
insensibly to the irresistible influence of that enclianting 
harmony. 

Then many an eye, until now dry and ferocious, became 
wet wdtli tears— many hard hearts heat gently, as, tbey 
remembered the wmrds pronounced by Gabriel with so 
tender an accent: “ Love ye one another !” It was at this ' 
moment , that Father d’Aigrigiiy , came, to luinself— and 
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opened his eyes. He tliongiit himself under the iiifiiieiice 
of a , dream. He had lost his sensevS in sight of a furious 
populace, who, with insult and blasphemy on their lips, 
pursued him with cries of death even to the sanctuary of 
the temple. He, opened his eyes— and, Iw the pale light 
of the sacred lamps, to the solemn niusic of the organ, he 
saw that crowd, just now so menacing and implacable, 
kneeling in mute and reverential emotion, and hiimblj 
bowing their heads before the majesty of the shrine. 


Some iiiinntes after, Gabriel, carried almost in trinmpli 
on the shoulders of the crowd, entered the coach, in which 
Father d’Aigrigny, who by degrees had completely recov- 
mred his senses, wuis already reclining. By the order of the 
Jesuit, the coach stopped before tiie door of a house in 
the Erie de Vaugirard; he had the strength and courage 
to enter this dwelling alone; Gabriel was not admitted, but 
we shall conduct the reader thither. 


GHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE PATIENT. 

At the end of the Eue de Vaugirard, there \vas then a 
very high wall, with only one small doorway in all its 
length. On opening this door, you entered a yard sur- 
rounded by a railing, with screens like Venetian blinds, to 
prevent your seeing between the rails. Crossing this court- 
yard, you come to a fine large garden, syminetfioally 
planted, at the end of which stood a building two stories 
high, looking perfectly comfortable, without luxury, but 
with all that cozy simplicity which betokens discreet opu- 
lence. A few days had elapsed since Father d’Aigrigny 
had been so courageously rescued by Gabriel from the po|hi' 
lar fury. Three ecclesiastics, wearing black gowns, white 
bands, and squai^ caps, were walking in the garden with a. 
slow and measured step. The youngest seemed to be about 
thirty years of age; his countenance was pale, hollow, and 
impressed with a certain ascetic austerity. His two com- 
panions, aged between fifty or sixty,, had, on the contrary, 
faces at once hypocritical and cunning; their round, rosj 
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cheeks shone brightly in the sunshine, while their tripie 
chins, buried in fat, descended in soft folds over the fine 
cambric of their bands. According to the rules of their 
order (they belonged to the Society of Jesus), which for- 
bade their walking only two together, these three members 
of the brotherhood never quitted each other a moment;. 

fear,” said one of the two, continuing a conversation 
already begun, and speaking of an absent person, “ I fear, 
that the continual agitation to wdiich the reverend father 
has been a prey, ever since he was attacked with the 
cholera, has exhausted his strengtii, and caused the dan- 
gerous relapse which now makes us fear for his life.” 

^^They say,” resumed the other, “that never was there 
seen anxiety like to his.” 

“And moreover,” remarked the young priest, bitterly, 
“it is painful to think, that his reverence Father Rodin 
has given cause for scandal, by obstinately refusing to make 
a public confession, the day before yesterday, when his 
situation appeared so desperate, that, between two fits of 
delirium, it was thought-right to propose to him to receive 
the last sacraments.” 

“His reverence declared that he wms not so ill as they 
supposed,” answered one of the fathers, “and that he would 
have the last duties performed when he thought necessary.” 

“The fact is, that for the last ten days, ever since he w^as 
brought here dying, his life has been, as it were, only a 
long and painful agony; and yet he continues to live.” 

“I watched by him during the first three days of his 
malady, wdth M. Rousselet, the pupil of Doctor Baleinier,” 
resumed the youngest father; “he had hardly a moment’s 
consciousness, and when the Lord did grant him a lucid in- 
terval, he employed it in detestable execrations against the 
V fate which had confined him to his bed.” 

“It is said,” resumed the other, “that Father Rodin 
made answer to his eminence Cardinal Malipieri, who 
came to persuade him to die in an exemplary manner, 
worthy of a son of Loyola, onr blessed founder” — at these 
words, the three Jesuits bowed their heads together, as 
if they had been all moved by the same spring-— “it is said, 
that Father Rodin made answer to his eminence: fl do not 
need to confess publicly; I ivant to live, akd I will 
LIVE.’ ” 

“I did not hear that,” said the young priest, with an 
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indignant air; ‘Hint if Father Eodin really made use of 
such expressions, it is- 

Here, no doubt, reflection came to him Just in time, for 
he stole a side-long glance at his two silent, impassible com- 
panions, and added: “It is a great misfortune for his soul; 
but I am certain, his reverence has been slandered.” 

“ It was only as a caliimnions report, that I mentioned 
those words,” said the other priest, exchanging a glance 
with his companion. 

One of the garden gates opened, and one of the three 
reverend fathers exclaimed, at sight of the personage 
who now entered: “Oh! here is his eminence Cardinal 
Malipieri, coming to pay a visit to Father Eodin.” 

“May this visit of his eminence,” said the young priest, 
calmly, “be more profitable to Father Eodin than the lavst!” 

Cardinal Malipieri was crossing the garden, on his way to 
the apartment occupied by Eodin. 


Cardinal Malipieri, whom we saw assisting at the sort of 
council held at the Princess d^e Saint-Dizier’s, now on his 
way to Eodin’s apartment, was dressed as a layman, but 
enveloped in an ample pelisse of puce-colored satin, wliieh 
exhaled a strong odor of camphor, far the prelate had 
taken care to surround himself with all sorts of anti-cholera 
specifics. Having reached the second story of the house, 
the cardinal knocked at a little gray door. Nobody an- 
swering, he opened it, and, like a man to whom the locality 
was well known, passed through a sort of antechamher, 
and entered a room in which was a turn-np bed. On a 
black wood table were many phials, which had contained 
different medicines. The prelate’s countenance seemed 
uneasy and morose; his complexion was still yellow and 
bilious; the brown circle which suiToimded his black, 
squinting eyes appeared still darker than usual. 

Pausing a moment, he looked round him almost in fear, 
and several times stopped to smell at his anti-cholera bottle. 
Then, seeing he was alone, he approached a glass over 
the chimney-piece, and examined with much attention the 
color of his tongue; after some minutes spent in this careful 
investigation, with the result of which he appeared tolerably 
satisfied, he took some preservative lozenges out of a golden 
box, and allowed them to melt in his mouth, while he 
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closed bis eyes witli a, saBctiiied air. HaTiiig taken tliese 
sanitary precautions, and again pressed liis bottle to Ids 
nose, tile |irelate prepared, to enter the third room, wiicii 
iie heard a tolerably loud noise tbrougli the thin partition 
wbicb separated liim from it, and, stopping to listen, all 
that was said in the next apartment easily r{3aGhed his ear. 

that my wounds are- dressed, I will get up,” said 
a weak, blit sharp and imperious xoice. 

^^Do not think of it, rcYereiid father,” wms answered in 
a stronger tone; “it is impossible.” 

“You shall see if it is impossible,” replied the other 
voice. , ^ ^ • 

■ “But, reverend .father, you will kill yourself. Yon are 
not in a state to get up. _ Y^ou. will expose yourself to a 
111 orM relapse. 1 cannot consent to it.” 

To these words succeeded the noise of a faint struggle, 
mingled with groans more angry than plaintive, and tlie 
voice resumed: “'No, no, father; .for your own safety, I 
will not leave your clothes witliin your reach. It is almost 
time for yourTnedicine; I will go and prepare it for you.” 

Almost immediately after, the door opened, and the 
prelate saw enter a man of about tw^enty-live years of age, 
carrying on his arm an old olive greatcoat and tlireadbare 
black trousers, wiiich he threw down upon a chair. 

This personage w^^as Ange Modeste Eousselet, chief pupil 
of Doctor Baleinier; the countenauce of the young prac- 
titioner was mild, humble, and reserved; his haii*, very 
sliort ill front, flowed dowm upon his neck behind. He 
made a slight start in surprise on perceiving the cardinal, 
and bowed twice very low, without raising his eyes, 

“ Before any thing else,” said the prelate, with his marked 
Italian accent, still holding to his nose his bottle of cam- 
phor, “have any choleraic symptoms returned'?” 

“No, my lord; the pernicious fever, wiiich succeeded 
the attack of cholera,, still continues.” 

“ Very good. But will not the reverend father be reason- 
able? What was the noise that I just heard?” 

^ “His reverence wished absolutely to get up and dress 
himself; but his weakness is so great, that he could not 
have taken twm steps from the bed. Tie is devoured by 
impatience, and we fear that this agitation will cause a 
mortal relapse.” 

“Has Doctor Baleinier been here this morning?” 
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liiis jiisl'/lctl,, my lord.’’ 

Vv'hat does lie think of the patient?” 

He finds him in the most alarming state, my lord. 
The night was so bad, that he was extremely uneasy this 
moriiiiig. Fattier Eodiii is at one of those critical jiuic- 
tiires, wlieii a few hours may decide the life or death of the 
patient. Doctor Baleiner is now gone to fetch what is 
necessary for a very painful operation, which he is about 
to perform on the reverend father.” 

'^Has Father d’Aigrigny been told of this?” 

^H^ather d’Aigrigny is" himself very unwell, as your 
eminence knows; he has not been able to leave his bed for 
the last iliree days.” 

'“I inquired about him as I came up,” answered the- 
prelate, “and. I sliall see him directly. But, to return to 
Father llodin, have you sent for his confessor, since he is 
in a desperate state, and about to undergo a' serious 
operation?” 

Doctor Baleinier spoke a wmrd to him about it, as well 
as about the last sacraineuts; but Father Rodin exclaimed, 
with great irritation, that they did not leave him a mo- 
ment’s peace, that he had as much care as any one for his 
salvation, and that ” 

Per Baeeol I am not thinking of him,” cried the cardi- 
nal, interrupting Ange Modeste Rousselet with his pagan 
oath, and raising Ids sharp voice to a still higher key; “I 
am not tluiiking of him, but of the interests of the Company. 
It is indispensable that the reverend father should receive 
the sacraments with the most splendid solemnity, and that 
his end should not only be Clnistian, but exemplary. All 
the people in the house, and even strangers, should be 
invited to the spectacle, so that his edifying death may 
produce an excellent sensation.” 

“That is what Fathers Grison and Brunet have already 
endeavored to persuade his reverence, my lord; but your 
erniiience know^s with what impatience Father Rodin received 
this advice, and .Doctor Baleiner did not venture to persist, 
for fear €>f advancing a fatal crisis.” 

“ Well, I will venture to do it; for in these times of 
revoliitionary impiety, a solemnly Ohristian death would 
produce a very salutary eilect on the public. It would 
indeed be proper to make the necessary preparations to em- 
balm the revereiKh father; he might then lie in state for 
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some days, with lighted tapers, according to Eomish ciis-^ 
tom. My secretary would furnish the design for the bier; 
it would be very splendid and imposing; from his position 
in the Order, Father Rodin is entitled to have everytMiig 
in the most sninptnons style. He must have at least six 
hundred tapers, and a dozen funeral lamps, burning spirits 
of wine, to hang just over the body, and light it from 
above; the effect wmuld be excellent. We must also dis- 
tribute little tracts to the people, concerning the pious and 
ascetic life of his reverence ” 

Here a sudden noise, like that of some piece of metal 
thrown angrily on the floor, was heard from the next room, 
in which was the sick man, and interrupted the prelate in 
his description. 

“ I hope Father Rodin has not heard yon talk of embalm- 
ing him, my lord,” said Roussel et, in a whisper; “his bed 
touches the partition, and almost everything is audible 
tlirougli it.” 

“If Father Rodin has heard me,” answered the cardinal, 
sinking his voice, and retiring to the other end of the 
room, “this circumstance will enable me to enter at once 
on the business; but, in any case, I persist in believing 
that the embalming and the lying in state are required to 
make a good effect upon the public. The people are already 
frightened at the cholera, and such funeral pomp would 
have no small influence on the imagination.” 

“ I would venture to observe to your eminence, that here 
the laws are opposed to such exhibitions.” 

“The laws — always the laws!” said the cardinal, angrily; 
“has not Rome also. her laws? And is not every priest a 
subject of Rome? Is it not time ” 

But, not choosing, doubtless, to begin a more explicit 
conversation with the young doctor, the prelate resumed, 
“We will talk of this hereafter. But, tell me, since my 
last visit, has the reverend father had any fresh attacks of 
delirium?” 

“ Yes, my lord; here is the note, as your eminence com- 
manded.” So saying Rousselet delivered a paper to the 
prelate. We will inform the reader that this part of the 
conversation between Rousselet and the cardinal was carried 
on at a distance from the partition, so that Rodin could 
hear nothing of it, while that which related to the embalm- 
ing had been perfectly audible to him. 
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The cardinal, having received the note from Eoiisselet, 
perused it with an expression of lively curiosity. When he 
had finished, he crumpled it in his*hand, and said, without 
attempting to dissemble his vexation, ‘^Always nothing 
but iiicolierent expressions. ISiot two words together, 
from wliich you can draw any reasonable conclusion. One 
would really think this man had the power to control 
himself even in his delirium, and to rave about insignifi- 
cant matters only.” 

Then, addressing Eousselet, “You are sure that you 
have reported everything that escaped from him during 
his delirium ?” 

“With the exception of the same phrases, that he re- 
peated over and over again, your eminence may he assured 
that I have not omitted a single word, however unmeaning*.” 

“Show me into Father Eodin’s room,” said the prelate, 
after a moment’s silence. 

“But, my lord,” answered the young doctor, with some 
hesitation, “ the fit has only left him about an hour, and 
the reverend father is still very \veak.” 

“ The more’s the reason,” replied the prelate, somewhat 
indiscreetly. Then, recollecting himself, he added, “He 
will the better appreciate the consolations I have to offer. 
Should he be asleep, awake him, and announce my visit.” 

“I have only orders to receive from your eminence,” 
said Eonsselet, bowing, and entering the next room. 

Left alone, the cardinal said to himself, with a pensive 
air, “I aways come hack to that. When he was suddenly 
attacked by the cholera, Father Kodin believed himself 
poisoned by order of the Holy See. He must then have 
l3een plotting something very formidable against Eome, to 
enteitain so abominable a fear. Can onr suspicions be well 
founded? Is he acting secretly and powerfully on the 
Sacred College? But then for what end? This it has been 
impossible to penetrate, so faithfully has the secret been 
kept by his accomplices. I had hoped that, during his 
delirium, he would let slip some word that would put us on 
the trace of what we are so much interested to discover. 
With so restless and active a mind, delirium is often the 
exaggeration of some dominant idea; yet here I have the 
report of five different fits— and nothing — no, nothing 
but vague, unconnected phrases.” 

The return of Eousselet put an end to these reflections 
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I am sorry to inform my lorrl that the reverend father oh- 
Btinately refuses to see any one. He says that he requires 
absolute repose. Tbou|?!i very weak, lie has a savage and 
angry look, and I should not be surprised if he overheard 
your emiiieiice talk about embalming biiin” 

* The cardinal, interrupting Eoosselet, said to him, “Did 
Father Rodin have his last fit of delirium in the night?” 

“Between three and half-past five this morning, my 
lord.” 

“ Between three and half-past five,” repeated the prelate, 
as if he wished to impress this circumstance on bis 
memory; ^Hhe attack presented no particular symptoms?” 

my lord; it consisted of rambling, incohereiit talk, 
as yorir eminence may see by this note.” ■ 

"T’heii, as he perceived the prelate approaching Father 
Rodin’s door, Eousselet added, “The reverend father will 
positively see no one, my lord; he requires rest, to prepare 
for the operation; it might be dangerous- — ” 

Without attending to these observations, the cardinal 
entered Rodin’s chamber. It was a tolerably large rooii;, 
lighted by two windows, and simply but coiiimodionsly 
furnished. Two logs were burning slowy in tlie fireplace 
in wbicdi stood a coffee-pot, a vessel eontaining mustard - 
poultice, etc. On the chimney-piece were several pieces of 
rag, and some lirmn bandages. The room was full of that 
faint, chemical odor peculiar to the chambers of tlie sicdv, 
mingled with so putrid a stench, that tlie cardinal stopped 
at the door a moment, before he ventured to advance 
fiirtlier. As the three reverend fathers had mentioned in 
tlieir wudk, Rodin lived because he bad said to liiiiiseif, “ I 
watit to live, and 1 will live.” 

For, as men of timid imaginations and cowardly minds 
often die from the mere dread of dying, so a thousand facts 
prove that vigor of character and moral energy may ofti^n 
struggle successfully against disease, and triumph over 
tlie most desperate symptoms. 

It was thus with the Jesuit. The unshaken firmness of 
his chara<‘.ter, the formidable tenacity of his will (for the 
wilt has sometimes a mysterious and almost terrific powmr), 
aiding the skillful treatment of Doctor Baleinier, had saved 
him from the pestilence with which he had been so snd- 
boiiv ai,{a(*kc<h But the shock had been succeeded by a 
violent fever, wliicli placed Rodin’s life in the utmost periL 
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■'riiis increased danger ■ had caused the greatest alarm to 
Father d’Aigrigiiy, hvho felt, in spite of his rivalry and 
jealousy, that Rodin was the, master-spirit of the plot in 
wliicli they were engaged, and coi.ld alone conduct it to a 
successful issue. 

The ctirrairis of the room were half closed, and admitted 
only a doubtful light to the bed on which Rodin was lying* 
The Jesuit’s features had lost the greenish hue peculiar to 
cholera patients, but remained perfectly livid and cadaver- 
ous, and so thill, that the dry, rugged skin appeared to 
cling ro the smallest prominence of bone. The muscles and 
veins oi the long, lean, vulture-like neck resembled a 
bundle of cords. The head, covered with an old, black, 
filthy night-cap; from beneath which strayed a few thin, 
gray hairs, rested upon a dirty pillow ; for Rodin would 
not allow them to change his linen. His iron-gray beard 
had not been shaved for some time, and stood out Tike the 
hairs of a brush. Under his shirt he wore an old flannel 
waistcoat full of holes. He had one of his arms out of bed, 
and his bony hairy hand, ivith its bluish nails, held fast a 
cotton handkerchief of indescribable color. 

You might have taken him for a corpse, had it not been 
for the two brilliant sparks wdiich still burned in the depths 
of his eyes. In that look, in which seemed concentered all 
the remaining life and energy of the man, you might read 
the most restless anxiety. Sometimes his features revealed 
the sharpest xDangs; sometimes the twisting of his hands, 
and his sudden smarts, proclaimed his despair at being thus 
fettered to a bed of pain, while the serious interests which 
lie had in charge required all the activity of his mind. 
Thus, with thoughts continually on the stretch, his mind 
often wandered, and he had fits of delirium, from which 
he woke as from a painful dream. By the prudent advice 
of Doctor Baleinier, who considered him not in a state to 
attend to matters of importance, Father d’Aigrigny had 
Hitherto evaded Rodin’s questions with regard to the 
Rennepont affair, which he dreaded to see lost and ruined 
in consequence of his forced inaction. The silence of 
Father d’ Aigrigny on this head, and the ignorance in which 
they kept him, only augmented the sick man’s exaspera- 
tion. Such was the moral and physical state of Rodin, 
when Oardinal Malipieri entered his chamber against his 
will. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE LUEE. 

To unt)ERSTa:&?'D fully the tortures of Rodin, reduced to 
inactivity by sickness, and to explain the importance of 
Cardinal Malipieri’s visit, we must remember the audacious 
views of the ambitious Jesuit, who believed himself follow- 
ing in the steps of Sixtus V., and expected become his 
equal. By the success of the Eennepont to attain 

to the generalship of his Order, by the corruption of the 
Sacred College to ascend the pontifical throne, and then, 
by means of a change in the statutes of the Company, to 
incorporate the Society of Jesus with the Holy See, instead 
of leaving it independent, to equal and almost always 
rule the papacy — such were the secret projects of Rodin. 

Their possibility was sanctioned by numerous precedents, 
for many mere monks and priests liad been suddenly raised 
to the pontifical dignity. And as for their morality, the 
accession of the Borgias, of Julius II., and other dubious 
vicars of Christ, might excuse and authorize the pretensions 
of tlie Jesuit. 

Though tlie object of his secret intrigues at Rome had 
hitherto been enveloped in the greatest mystery, suspicions 
had been excited in regard to his private communications 
with many members of the Sacred College. A portion of 
that college, Cardinal Malipieri at the head of them, had 
become very uneasy on the subject, and, profiting by his 
journey to France, the cardinal had resolved to penetrate 
the Jesuit’s dark designs. If, in the scene we have just 
painted, the cardinal showed himself so obstinately bent 
on liaving a conference with Rodin, in spite of the refusal 
of the latter, it was because the prelate hoped, as we shall 
soon see, to get by cunning at the secret, which had 
hitherto been so well concealed. It was, therefore, in the 
inidst of all these extraordinary circumstances, that Rodin 
saw himself the victim of a malady, which paralyzed his 
strength, at the moment when he had need of all his 
activity, and of all the resources of his mind. After 
remaining for some seconds motionless near the door, the 
cardinal, still holding his bottle under his nose, slowly ap- 
proached the bed where Rodin lay. 
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The latter, enraged at this perseverance, and wishing to 
avoid an interview which for many reasons was singularly 
odious to him, turned his face toward the wall, and pre- 
tended to-be asleep. Caring little for this feint, and deter- 
mined to profit by Rodin’s state of weakness, the prelate 
took a chair, and, conquering his repugnance, sat down 
close to the Jesuit’s bed. 

‘‘My reverend and very dear father, how do you find 
yourself?” said he to him, in a honied tone, which his 
Italian accent seemed to render still more hypocritical. 
Rodin pretended not to hear, breathed hard, and made no 
answer. But the cardinal, not without disgust, shook with 
Ids gloved hand the arm of the Jesuit, and repeated in a 
loucler voice: “My reverend and very dear father, answer 
me, I conjure you!” 

Rodin could not restrain a movement of angry impatience, 
blit he continued silent. The cardinal was not a man to 
be discouraged by so little; he again shook the arm of the 
Jesuit, somewhat more roughly, repeating, with a passion- 
less tenacity that wmuld have incensed the most patient 
person in the world: “My reverend and very dear father, 
since you are not asleep, listen to me, I entreat of you.” 

Irritable with pain, exasperated by the obstinacy of the 
prelate, Rodin abruptly turned his head, fixed on the 
Roman his liollow eyes, shining with lurid fire, and, witb^ 
lips contracted by a sardonic smile, said to him, bitterlyi 
“ You must be very anxious, my lord, to see me embalmed, 
and lie Jn state with tapers, as yon wmre saying Just now^ 
for you thus to come to torment me in my last momGnts> 
and hasten my end!” 

“Oh, my good father! how can you talk so?” cried the 
cardinal, raising his hands as if to call heaven to witness to 
the sincerity of the tender interest he felt for the Jesuit. 

“I tell you that I heard all Just now, my lord; for the 
partition is thin,” added Rodin, with redoubled “bitterness. 

“ If you mean that, from the bottom of my soul I desired 
that yon should make an exemplary and Ohristian end, 
you are perfectly right, my dear father. I did say so; ror, 
after a life so well employed, it would be sweet to see you 
an object of adoration for the faithful!” 

“I tell you, my lord,” cried Rodin, in a weak and broken 
voice, “that it is ferocious to express such wishes in the 
presence of a dying man. Yes,” he added, with growing 
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HuiiMJitioii, that cciitrasterl . Btroiig'ly witli weakiiCF^, 
‘Hake care what you do'; for if I am too mricli pkigiicd and 
pestered— if I am Bot allowed to Iweathe riiy lust breath 
quietly— I give you notice that yon will force me to die in 
'anything but a Christian nio..niier, and if yon irieaii to profit 
by" an edifying spectacles you will be deceived.” 

, ' This burst of anger having greatly fatigued Rodin, liis 
head fell hack upon" the pillow, "and lie wiped iris cracked 
and bleeding lips with his old cottondiandkercdiief. 

“Come, come, be calm, my very dean father,” resumed 
the cardinal, with a patronizing air; “do not give way to 
such gloomy ideas. ’ Doubtless, Providence reserves yoii 
for great designs, since you have- been already delivered 
from* so much peril. Let us hope tliat von will be likewise 
saved froin your present clanger.” 

Rodin answ^ered by a hoarse growl, and turned his face 
toward the wall. The imperturbable prelate continued: 
“The views of Providence are not confined to your salva- 
tion, my very dear father. ‘ Its power has been manifested 
in another way. What I am about to tell you is of tlie 
highest importance. Listen attentively.” 

Withont turning Iris head, Rodin muttered in a tone of 
angry bitterness, which betrayed bis intense sufferings: 
“They desire my death. My chest is- on fire, my liead 
racked with pain, and they have no pity. Oh, 1 suffer tlie 
tortures of tlie damned 

“What! already f' thought tlie Roman, with a smile of 
iarcastic malice; 'then he said aloud: “Let me persuade 
.you, my very dear father— make an effort to listen to me; 
you will not regret it.” 

Btil! stretched upon the bed, Rodin lifted his bands 
clasped upon his cotton handkerchief, wuth a gesture of 
despair, and then let them fall again by his side. 

The cardinal slightly slirugged his shoulders, and laid 
great stress on what follows, so that Rodin might not lose 
a word of it: “My dear father, it has phrased ' Providence 
that, (luring your fit^of raving, you have made, without 
knowing it, the most important revelations.” 

The prelate waited with anxious curiosity for the effect 
of the pious trap h-e had laid for the JesiiiCs wctikened 
facilities. But the latter, still 'turned toward the wall, 
did, not -appear to have heard.' him, and remaiiujcl silent. . 

: “ You are, no doubt ■ reflecting on my words, my clear 
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imtimed Uie caixlm^^ “yon are right, for it con- 
cuni.''; a very serious aifair. I repeat to yon that Proviilenee 
luiM allowed you, diirmg your delirium, to betray your 
most secret tlioiights — ■happily, to rne alone. They are 
such as would compromise you iu the highest degree. In 
short, during your delirium of last night, which lasted 
nearly two hours, you unveiled the secret objects of your 
intrigues at Rome with many of the members of the Sacred 
College.'” 

The cardinal, rising softly, stoojped over the bed to watch 
the expression of Rodin’s countenance. But the latter did 
not give him time. As a galvanized corpse starts into 
strange and sudden motion, Rodin sprang into a sitting 
posture at the last words of tlie prelate. 

“ He has betrayed himself,” said the cardinal, in a low 
voice, in Italian. Then, resuming his seat, he fixed on 
tlie Jesuit his eyes, that sparkled witl} triumphant joy. 

TMiough he did not hear the exclamation of Haiipieri, 
nor remark the expression of his countenance, Rodin, 
notwithstanding his state of weakness, instantly felt the 
irnprudeiice of his start. He pressed bis hand to his fore- 
liead, as though he had been seized with a giddiness; then, 
looking wildly round him, he pressed to his trembling lips 
Isis old cotton handkerchief, and gnawed it mechanically 
for some seconds. 

Your emotion and alarm confirm the sad discoveries I 
jiave made,” resumed the cardinal, still more rejoicing at 
the success of his trick; ^^and now, my dear father, yon will 
iniderstand tliat it is for your best interest to enter into the 
most minute detail as to your projects and accomplices at 
Rome. You may then hope, my dear father, for the indril- 
geiice of the Holy See — that, is, if your avowals are suffi- 
ciently explicit to fill np the chasms necessarily left in a 
confession made during delirium.” 

Rodin, recovered from his first surprise, perceived, but too 
late, that he had fallen into a snare, not by any w’ords he 
had spoken, but by his too significant movements. In fact, 
the Jesuit had feared for a moment that he might have 
betrayed himself during his delirium, rvheii he heard him- 
self accused of dark intrigues with Rome; but, after some 
minutes of refiection, his common sense suggested : “ If this 
crafty Roman knew my secret, he would take care not to 
tell me so. He lias only suspicions, confirmed by my invol- 
untary start just now.” . 
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Roiliii wiped the cold sweat from his burniipo' forehead. 
The emotion of this scene iingmented his snlitriiigs, and 
ag^^ravatecl the danger of his condition. Worn out with 
fatigue, he could not remain long in a sitting posture, and 
soon fell back upon the bed. 

P&r BaccoH said the cardinal to himself, alarmed at 
the expression of the Jesuit’s face; “if he were to die be- 
fore he lias spoken, and so escape the snare!” 

Then, leaning over the bed, the prelate asked: “What is 
the matter, my very dear father?” 

“lam weak*, my "lord — 1 am in pain — I cannot express 
what I suffer.” 

“ Let us hope, my very dear fathei*, that this crisis will 
have no fatal results; but the contrary may happen, and it 
behoves the salvation of your soul to make instantly tlie 
fullest confession. Were it even to exhaust your strength, 
what is this perishable body compared to eternal life?” 

“Of wliat confession do you speak, my lord?” said 
Rodin, in a feeble and yet sarcastic tone. 

“What confession !” "cried the amazed cardinal; “why, 
witli regard to your dangerous intrigues at Rome.” 

“ What intrigues?” asked Rodin. 

“The intrigues you revealed during your delirium,” re- 
plied the prelate, with still more angry impatien<^.e. “ Were 
not your avowals sufficiently explicit? Why, then, tins 
culpable hesitation to complete them?” 

“My avowals — were explicit — you assure me?” said Rodin 
pausing after each word for want of breath, but without 
losing his energy and presence of mind. 

“Yes, I repeat it,” resumed the cardinal; “with the 
exception of a few chasms, they were most explicit.” 

“Then, why repeat them?” said Rodin, with the same 
sardonic smile on his violet lips. 

“Why repeat them?” cried the angry" prelate. “In 
order to gain pardon; for if there is indulgence and mercy 
for tlie repentant sinner, there must be condemnation aihi 
curses for the hardened criminal !” 

^ *K)h, what torture! I am dying by slow fire!” murmured 
Rodin. “Since I have told all,” he resumed, “1 have 
nothing more to tell. You know it already.” 

“I kpow all— doubtless, I know all,” replied the prelate, 
in a voice of thunder; “but how have I learned it? By 
confessions made in a state of unconsciousness. Do you 
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fcliiiik they will avail you anything? No; the moment is 
solemn— death is at hand, tremble to die with a sacrilegious 
falsehood on your lips,” cried the prelate, shaking Rodin 
violently by the arm; dread the eternal flames, if you 
dare deny what you know to be the truth. Do you deny it?” 

“I deny nothing,” murmured Rodin, with diflicultv. 
“Only leave me alone!” 

“Then heaven inspires you,” said the cardinal, with a 
sigh of satisfaction; and, thinking he had nearly attained 
ins object, he resumed, “ Listen to the divine word, that 
will guide you, father. You deny nothingi?” 

“I was — delirious — and cannot — (oh! how I suffer!)” 
added Rodin, by way of parenthesis; “and cannot therefore 
— deny — the nonsense — I may have uttered!” 

“But when this nonsense agrees with the truth,” cried 
the prelate, furious at being again deceived in bis expec- 
tation; “but when raving is an involuntary, providential 
revelation ” 

“Cardinal Malipieri — your craft is no match — for my 
agony,” answered Rodin, in a failing voice. “ The proof — 
that I have not told my secret — if I have a secret — is — that 
you want to make me tell it!” In spite of his pain and 
weakness, the Jesuit had. courage to raise in the bed, and 
look the cardinal full in the face, with a smile of bitter 
irony. After which he fell back on the pillow, and pressed 
his hands to his chest, with a long sigh of anguish. 

“Damnation! the infernal Jesuit has found me out!” 
said the cardinal to himsef, as he stamped his foot with 
rage. “ He sees that he was compromised by bis first move- 
ment; he is now upon his guard; I shall get nothing more 
from him — unless indeed, profiting by the state of weak- 
ness in which he is, I can, by entreaties, by threats, by 
terror ” 

The prelate was unable to finish. The door opened 
abruptly, and Father d’Aigrigny entered the room, ex- 
daiming with an explosion of joy: “Excellent news!” 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

GOOD XEWS. 

By ME alteration in the countenance of Father dXii” 
grigiiy, his pale clieek, and the feebleness of his walk, one 
might see that the terrible scene in the square of X6tre- 
Dame, had ' Yiolentl}' re-acted upon ■ his health. Yet his 
face was radiant and trinmphant, as he entered Rodin’s 
chamber exclaiming: Excellent new’s!” 

On these wrorcls, Rodin started. In spite of his weak - 
ness, he raised his head, and his 03^68 shone with a curious, 
ii!ieas;% piercing ■ expression. 'With his lean hand, he 
beckoned Father d’Aigrigny to approach the bed, and said 
to him, in a broken xoice, so weak that it was scarcely 
audible: am xery ill— the cardinal has nearly finish ed^^ 

mo — but if this excellent news — relates to the Reniiepoiit 
alfair— of which I hear nothing— it might save me yet!” 

saved then!” criecF Father d’Aigrigny, forgetting 
the recommendations of Doctor Baleinier; “read, rejoice! 
Wlnit you foretold is beginning to be realized!” 

So saying, be dmvapaper froni his pocket, and delivered 
it to Rodin, who seized it with an eager and trembling 
hand. Sonu' minutes before, Rodin would have been really 
incapable of continuing bis conversation with the cardiiial, 
even if prudence had allow^ed him to do so; nor could lie 
have read a single line, so dim liad his sight become. But, 
at the words of Father d’Aigrigny,. he felt such a renewal 
of hope ami vigor, that, by a migbty effort of energy and 
will, he rose toil sitting. posture, and, with clear head, and 
look of intelligent . animation, he read rapidly the paper 
that Father d’Aigrigny liad-jnst delivered to Irim. 

The cardiiia], amazed at this sndden transfiguration, asked 
himself if he beheld the same man, who, a few minutes 
hefijre, had fallen back .011 Ids bed, almost insensible. 

Hardly bad Rodin finished ■ reading, than he uttered a 
cry of stifled joy, saying, with -..an 'accent impossible to 
closcriho: “DxE gone! it works— ’tis' well!” And, closing, 
Id^ eyes in a kind of ecstatic transport, a smile of proud 
triumph overspreadHiis face, and rendered him still more 
}iideous, by discovering his yellow and gnmless teeth. His 
emotion was so violent, that the paper fell from his trem- 
Iding liamL 
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"He has fainted/’ ■ cried ' Father d’Aigrigny, with 
uneasiness, as he leaned over Eodin. "It is my fault, I 
forgot that the doctor cautioned me not to talk to hiiii ol 
serious matters.” 

“Mo; do not reproach yourself,” said Eodin, in alow 
voice, half-raising himself in the bed, “ This unexpected 
joy may perhaps cure me. Yes — I scarce know what I 
feel — but looli at my cheeks — it seems to me, that, for th® 
first time since I have been stretched on this bed of pain, 
they are a little warm.” 

Rodin spoke the truth. A slight color appeared suddenly 
on his livid and icy cheeks; his voice, though still very 
weak, became less tremulous, and he exclaimed, in a tone 
of conviction that startled Father d’Aigrigny and the 
prelate, “ This first success answers for the others. I read 
the future. Yes, yes; our cause will triumph. Every 
oieniber of the execrable Rennepont family will be crushed 
—and that soon — yon will see ” 

Then, .pausing, Rodin threw himself back on the 
pillow, exolaiming: “Oh! I am choked with Joy. My voice 
fails me.” 

“But what is it?” asked the cardinal of Father 
d’Aigrigiiy. 

The latter replied, in a tone of hypocritical sanctity: 
“ One of the heirs of the Rennepont family, a poor fellow, 
worn out with excesses and debauchery, died three days 
ago, at the close of some abominable orgies, in which he 
had braved the cliolera with vsacrilegious impiety. In con- 
sequence of the iiidisposition that kept me at home, and of 
another circumstance, I only received to-day the certificate 
of the death of this victim of intemperance and irreligion. 
I must proclaim it to the praise of his reverence” — pointing 
to Rodin — “ that he told me, the worst enemies of the 
descendants of that infamous renegade would be their own 
bad passions, and that we might look to them as our allies 
against the whole irapious race. And so it has happened 
with Jacques Rennepont.” 

“ You see,” said Rodin, in so faint a voice that it was 
almost unintelligible, “the punishment begins already. 
One of the lienneponts is dead— and believe me— this cer- 
tificate,” and he pointed to the paper that Father d’Ai- 
grigny held in his hand, “will one day be worth forty 
millions to the Society of Jesus— ‘and that— because— 
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The lips alone finished the sentence. During some 
seconds, Rodin’s voice had become so faint, that it was at 
last quite imperceptible. His larynx, contracted by violent 
emotion, no longer emitted any soniicl. The Jesuit, far 
from being disconcerted by this incident, finished his 
phrase, as it were, by expressive pantomime. Raising his 
head proudly, lie tapped his forehead with his forefinger, 
as if to express that it was to his ability this first success 
was owing. But he soon fell back again on the bed, ex- 
hausted, breathless, sinking, with his cotton handkerchief 
pressed once more to his parched lips. The good news, 
as Father d’Aigrigny called it, had not cured Rodin. For 
a moment only, he had had the courage to forget his pain. 
But the slight color on his cheek soon disappeared; his 
face became once more livid. His snfierings, suspended 
for a moment, were so much increased in violence, that he 
■writhed beneath the coverlet, and buried his face in the 
pillow, extending his arms al3ove his head, and holding 
them stiff as bars of iron. After this crisis, intense as it 
was rapid, during which Father d’Aigrigny and the prelate 
bent anxiously over him, Rodin, whose face was bathed in 
cold sweat, made a sign that he suffered less, and that he 
wished to drink of a potion to which he pointed. Father 
d’Aigrigny fetclied it for him, and while the cardinal held 
him up witli marked disgust, the abb6 administered a few 
spoonfuls of the potion, which almost immediately produced 
a soothing effect. 

Shall 1 call M. Roussejet?” said Father d’Aigrigny, 
when Rodin was once more laid down in bed. 

^ Rodin shook his head; then, with a fresh effort, he raised 
Ms right hand, opened it, and pointed with his forefinger 
to a desk in a corner of the room, to signify that, being no 
longer able to speak, he wished to write. 

‘'I understand your reverence,” said Father d’Aigrigny; 
‘^hufc first calm yourself. Presently, it you require it, I 
will give you writing materials.” 

Two knocks at the outer door of the next room inter- 
rupted^ this scene. From motives of prudence, Father 
d’Aigrigny had begged Rousselet to remain in the first of 
the three rooms. ^He now went to open the door, and 
Rousselet handed him a voluminous packet, saying : I beg 
pardon for disturbing you, father, but I was told to let 
you have these papers instantly.” 
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^ Thank you, M. Eousselet,” sijid F<jtlier d^Aig^igny; 
^®do you know at what hour Doctor Baieinier will return?” 

He will not be long, father, for he wishes to perform 
before night the painful operation, that will have a decisive 
eifect on the condition of Father Rodin. I am preparing 
what is necessary for it,” added Ronsselet, as he pointed to 
a singular and formidable apparatus, 'which Father d'Ai- 
grigny examined with a kind of terror. 

do not know if the symptom is a serious one,” said 
the Jesuit; “but the revcr’end father has suddenly lost his 
voice.” 

“ It is the third time this has happened within the last 
'week,” said Rousselet; “ the operation of Doctor Baieinier 
will act both on the larynx and on the lungs.” 

“Is the operation a very painful one?” asked Father 
d’Aigrigny. 

“ There is, perhaps, none more cruel in surgery,” an- 
swered the young doctor; “and Doctor Baieinier has partly 
concealed its nature from Father Rodin.” 

“ Please to wait here for Doctor Baieinier, and send him to 
us as soon as he arrives,” resumed Father d’Aigrigny; and, 
returning to the sick chamber, he sat down by the bed- 
side, and said to Rodin, as he showed him the letter: “Here 
are diiferent reports with regard to different members of 
the Rennepont family, wdiom I have bad looked after by 
others, my indisposition having kept me at home for the 
last few days. I do not know, father, if the state of your 
health will permit you to bear ” 

Rodin made a gesture, at once so supplicating and 
peremptory, that Father d’xAigrigny felt there would be at 
least as much clanger in refusing as in grantinghis request; 
so, turning toward the cardinal, still inconsolable at not 
having discovered the Jesuit’s secret, he said to him with 
respectful deference, pointing at the same time to the 
letter: “Have I the permission of your eminence?” 

The prelate bo-wed, and replied; “ Your affairs are ours, 
my dear father. The church must always rejoice in 
what rejoices your glorious company.” 

Father d’Aigrigny unsealed the packet, and found in it 
different notes in different handwritings. When he had 
read the first, his countenance darkened, and he said, in a 
grave tone: “A misfortune — a great misfortune.” 

Rodin turned his head abruptly, and looked at him with 
, am air of iineasY' questioning.. .. 
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' *^Florine is iend of tne cljolem,^' answered Frd.her iFAi 
grigiiy; ‘'^ aiid wliat is tlie worst,'"' added lie, criiin];sliiig tlie 
note between bis- bands, '•^■before dying, the iniserabli? 
Cireatii re confessed to Mademoiselle de Cardoville tbat slie 
i-ong acted as a spy under the orders of 5^onr reverence. ’’ 

No doubt tbe death of Floriiie, and ^hc confession she 
tad made, crossed some of the plans of Eodiii, for hie 
uttered an" inarticulate murmur, and his coiinteiaaiice 
^xpres-sed great vexation. . . ' ^ . 

Passing "^to another note, Father cPAigrigiiy coiitiinied : 
“This relates to Marshal Simon, and is not absolutely bad, 
but still far from satisfactory, hb it aiiiionnces some ameliora- 
tion ill his position. We sliali see if it merits belief, by 
iiiforiiiatioii from another source.-” 

Bodiii iiiacle a sign of impatience, to hasten Fatlier d’Ai- 
grigiiy to read the note, wdiicli he did as follows: “^For 
some days, the mind. of the marshal has appeared to be less 
eorrowfiil, anxious, and agitated. He .lately passed two 
iioRns wirli his daughters, which had not been the case for 
some time before. TTie barsh coimtenance of the soldier 
Dagobort is becoming smoothei* — a sure sign of some 
ttmelioraiiou in the condition of the marshal. Detected bx^ 
iheir band writing, the last anonymous letters were returned 
by Dagoliert to the postman, without having been opened 
by the marshal. Some other method must be found to 
get thein delivered.’” 

Looking at Podiiij Father d’Aigrigny said to him : “Your 
reverence thinks with me that this note is not very satis- 
factor};?” 

Kodin held down his head. One s«aw by the expression 
of his countenance how much he suffered by not being able 
to speak. Twice he put his hand to his throat, and looked 
at Father d’Aigrigny with anguish. 

’ “Oil!”, cried Father d’Aigrigny angrily, when he had 
perused another note, “for one lucky clumce, to-day brings 
some very black ones.” ■ 

At these words, turning hastily to Father d’Aigrigny, and 
exti'uding his trembling hands, Eodin questioned him with 
iook and gesture. ■ The cardinal, shari ug' his iiiieavsiiiess, 
exadaimed: “What do you learn by tliis note, my dear 
father?'" „ ' . v. 

“lie tl.iouglit the residence of M. Hardy iri oiir house 
ccmiijietelv unknown,” ■ replied Father d’iigrigny, “but 
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we now fear that Agricola Baiidoin lias discovered the 
retreat of his old master, and that he has even GOimiiniii- 
cated with him by letter, through a servant of the house. 
So,” added the reverend father, angrily, ^‘during the three 
days that I have not been able to visit the pavilion, one of 
iiiy servants iiinst have been bought over. There is one of 
them, a man blind of one eye, w^hom I have always sus- 
pected.— -the wretch ! But no; I will not yet believe this 
treachery. The consequences wmnld be too deplorable; for 
I know liow^ matters stand, and tliat such a correspoiKlence 
, might ruin everything. By awaking in M. Hardy 
memories with difficulty laid sleep, they might destroy in 
a single day all that has been done since he inhabits our 
house. Luckily, this note contains only doubts and fears; 
my other information will be more positive, and wall not, 
I hope, confirm them.” 

“My dear father,” said the cardinal, “do nqt despair. 
The Lord will not abandon the good cause!” 

Father d’Aigrigny seemed very little consoled by this 
assurance. He remained still and though tfiii, \vhile Eodin 
writhed his head in a paroxysm of mute rage, as he reflected 
on this new clieck. 

“Let us turn to the last note,” said Father d’Aigrigny, 
after a moment of thoughtful silence. “I have so mncli 
confidence in the person who sends it, that I cannot doubt 
the correctness of the information it contains, May it 
contradict the others !” 

In order not to break the chain of facts contained in this 
last note, which was to have so startling an effect on the 
actors in this scene, we shall leave it to the reader’s imag- 
ination to supply the exclamations of surprise, hate, rage 
and fear of Father d’Aigrigny, and the terrific pantomime 
of Rodin, during tlie perusal of this formidable dociMnent, 
the result of the observations of a faithful and secret agent 
of the reverend fathers. Comparing this note with the other 
information received, the results appeared more distressing 
to the*reverend fathers* Thus Gabriel bad long and fre- 
quent conferences with Adrienne, who before was nuknown 
to him. Agricola Baudoin had opened a cornmiinication 
with Francis Hardy, and the officers of justice were on the 
track of the authors and instigators of the riot wliich had 
led to tho biiruiug of the factory ‘of Baron Tripeaud’s 
• ri val. It seemed almost certni n that Mademoiselle d@ 
Gardoville had had an interview With Prince Djalma. 
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This combination of facts showed that, faithful to the 
threats she had uttered to Rodin, when she had unmasked 
the double perfidy of the reverend father. Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville was actively engaged in uniting the scattered 
members of her family, to form a league against those 
dangerous enemies, whose detestable projects, once iinveiicd 
and boldly encountered, could hardy have a chance of suc- 
cess. Tlie reader will now understand the tremendous 
affect of this note on Father d’Aigrigny and Rodin — on 
Rodin, stretched powerless on a bed of pain at the moment 
when the scaffolding, raised with so much labor, seemed to 
be tumbliiig around him. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE OPERATION. 

We have given up the attempt to paint the counte- 
nance, attitude, and gesticulation of Rodin during the 
n.‘adiiig of this note, wdiich seemed to ruin all his most 
c]]‘‘rislied hopes. Everything was failing at once, at the 
Tiioment when only superhuman trust in the success of his 
[)]Rns could give him sufficient energy to strive against 
mortal sickness. A single, absorbing thought had agitated 
him even to delirium; what progress, during his illness, 
had been made in this immense affair? He had first heard 
a good piece of news, the death of Jaccpies Rennepont; but 
now the advantages of this decease, which reduced the 
nu mher of tl le heirs from seven to six, were entirely lost. To 
wluit purpose wmuld be this death, if the other members of 
the family, dispersed and persecuted with such infernal 
perseverance, were to unite and discover the enemies who 
bad so long aimed at them in darkness? If all those ^ 
wounded hearts were to console, enlighten, support each' 
ether, their cause would be gained, and the inheritance 
rescued from the reverend fathers. What was to be done? 

Strange power of the human will ! Rodin had one foot 
In ibe grave; he was almost at the last gasp; his voice had 
failed him. And yet that obstinate nature, so full of 
niergy aful resoiirees,’ did not despair. Let but a miracle 
restopo Iris healtli, and that firm confidence in the success 
of bis projects, whiclp has given him power to struggle 
iigamat disease, tells him that he could yet save aP 
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then he miret liave health and life! Health! life! His phy- 
sician does not know if he will survive the shock —if he can 
bear the pain — of a terrible operation. Health! life! and 
just now Eodin heard talk of the solemn funeral they had 
prepared for him. And yet — health, life, he wdll have 
them. Yes; he has willed to live— and he has lived— why 
should he not live longer? He will live — because he has 
willed it ! 

All that we have just written passed through Eodin’s 
mind in a second. His features, convulsed by the mental 
torment he endured, must have assumed a veiy strange 
expression, for Father d’Aigrigny and the cardinal looked 
at him in silent consternation. Once resolved to live, and 
to 'sustain a desperate struggle wdth the Rennepoht family, 
Rodin acted in consequence. For a few moments Father 
d’Aigrigny and the prelate believed themselves under the 
influence of a dream. By an effort of unparalleled energy, 
and as if moved by hidden mechanism, Rodin sprang from 
the bed, dragging the sheet with him, and trailing it, like 
a shroud, behind his livid and fleshless body. The room 
was cold; the face of the Jesuit was bathed in sweat; his 
naked and bony feet left their moist print upon the stones. 

“What are you doing? It is death!” cried Father 
d’Aigrigny, rushing toward Rodin, to force him to lie 
down again. 

But the latter, extending one of his skeleton arras, as 
hard as iron, pushed aside Father d’Aigrigny "with incon- 
ceivable vigor, considering the state of exhaustion in which 
he had so long been. 

“He has the strength of a man in a fit of epilej)sj,” said 
Father d’Aigrigny, recovering his balance. 

With a steady step Rodin advanced to the desk on which 
Doctor Baleiiiier daily wrote his prescriptions. Seating 
himself before it, the Jesuit took pen and paper, and began 
to write in a firm hand. His calm., slow, and sure move- 
ments had in them something of the deliberateness remarked 
in somnambulists. Mute and motionless, hardly knowing 
whether they dreamed or not, the cardinal and Father 
d’Aigrigiiy remained staring at the incredible coolness of 
Rodin, who, half-naked, continued to write with perfect 
tranquillity. 

“But, father,” said the Abbd d’Aigrigny, advancing 
toward him, “this is madness!” 
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Eodiii slvriig^ge hh slioiilders, stopped liiiii witli a ges- 
ture, and made liiiu a sign -to. read wliafc lie had just 
written. 

The reverend father expected to see tlie ravings of a 
diseased brain; but he took the note, while Eodiii com- 
menced another. 

‘'ily lord,'’ exclaimed Father d’Aigrigny, ‘A’ead ‘this!” 

Tiie cardinal read the paper, and retiirniiig it to the 
ravGrend lather with ecjiml amazement, added: “,lt is full 
of reason, ability, iind resources. . We sliail thus be able to 
neutralize tlie Vlangerous combination of Abbe Gabriel 
and Mademoiselle de Cardoville, wlm apjpear to be the most 
forinidable leaders of the coalition.” 

“■'It is really miraculous,” said Father d’AigTign3x 

^'Oh, my dear father!” whispered the cardinal, shaking 
his , head ; “ wdiat a pity that we are the only witnesses of 
this scene! What an excellent MiiiACLE we coiilcl have 
made of it! In one sense, it is another Eaivsing of Lazarus!” 

“ Wlnit an idea, my lord!” answered Father d’Aigrigny, 
ill a low voice. ‘Mt is perfect — and we must not give 
it up-- — ” 

This innocent little plot was interrupted by Kodin, who, 
turning Ids head, made a sign to iather\rAigrigiiy to 
a]s[noach, and delivered to him another sheet, with this 
iKste attficlied : To be executed within an hour.” 

Having rapidly perused tlie paper, Father d’Aigrigny 
exchduuHl: ‘Hliglit! I had not tiiought of that. Instead 
of being fatal, the correspondence between Agricola and 
M. Hardy may tludi luive the best results. Really,” added 
iho lan’eroiul falher in a low voice to the prelate, while 
Rodin er.ntiniied to write, ‘‘I am quite confounded. I read 
— 1 see — and yet I can hardly believe my eyes. Just be- 
fore, exhausted and dying— and now with his mind as 
and penetniting as "ever. Can this be one of the 
plumomcna of somnambulivsm, in which the mind alone 
governs ami sustains the body?” 

Suddenly the door opened, and Doctor Baleinier entered 
the roonp At sight of Rodin, seate<i half-naked at the 
desk, with nis feet upon the cold stones, the doctor ex- 
claimed, in a tone of reproach and alarm:, ''But, my lord 
—but, father-— it is murder to let the nnhappy man do 
this! If lie is delirious from fever, he must have the 
strait- waistcoat, and.be tied down in bed!” 
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So saying. Doctor Baleinier hastily ap|5roaclied Eodiii, 
and took him by the arm'. Instead of finding tlie skin dry 
and chilly, as he expected, lie found it fiexible, almost 
damp. Struck with surprise, the doctor souglit to feel the 
pulse of the left hand, which Rodin resigned to him, wliiie 
he con tinned working with the right. 

“Wluvt a prodigy!’’ cried the doctor, as lie counted 
Rodin’s pulse; ‘•‘for a week past, and even this morning, 
the pulse lias been abrupt, intermittent, almost insensible, 
and now it is firm, regular— -I am really piizzLcd — wliat 
then has liappeiied? I can hardly believe what I see,” 
added the doctor, turning toward Father d’AigrigTiy and 
the cardiriah 

“The reverend father, who had first lost liis voice, was 
next seized with such furious and violent despair, caused 
by tlie receipt of bad news,” answered Father d’Aigrigny, 
“ that we feared a moment for his life; while now, on tlie 
contrary, tlie reverend father has gained sutliciciit strength 
to go to* his desk, and write for some minutes, with a 
clearness of argument and expression, which has coii- 
fonnded both the cardinal and myself.” 

“There is no longer any doubt of it,” cried the doctor. 

The violent despair has caused a degree of emotiou, 
which will admirably prepare the reactive crisis, that 1 am 
now almost certain of producing by the operation.” 

“ Ahiii perisst in the operation?” whispered Father d’Ai- 
grigny, while Rodin continued to write. 

“I might have hesitated tliis morning; hut, disposed as 
he now is for it, I must profit by the moment of excite- 
ment, which will be followed by greater depression.” 

“Then, without the operation — ” said the cardimiL 

“This fortunate and unexpected crisis will soon be over, 
and the reaction may kill him, my lord.” 

“ Have you informed him of the serious nature of the 
operation ?” * 

“Pretty nearly, my lord.” 

“ But it is time to bring him to the point.” 

“ That is what I will do, my lord,” said Doctor Baleinier; 
gild approaching Rodin, who continued to write, he thus 
addressed him, in a firm voice: ‘'My reverend father, do 
you wish to be tip and well in a week?” 

Rodin nodded, full of confidence, as much as to say: “1 
.am up. already.” 
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not decewe yourself,” replied the doctor. “This 
crisis is exeelleiit, but it will not last, and if we would, profit 
by it, we must proceed with the operation of which I have 
ispokeii to YOU— -or, I tell you plainly, I answer for nothing 
after such a shock.” 

lodin was the more struck with these words as, half 
an hour ago, he had experienced the shoi;t duration of the 
improvement occasioned by Father d’Aigrigny’s good news, 
and as already he felt increased oppression on the chest. 

Doctor Baleinier, wishing to decide him, added: “In a 
word, father, will you live or die?” 

Hodin wrote rapidly this answer, which he gave to the 
doctor: “'To live, I wmuld let you cut me limb from limb. 
I am ready for anything.” And he made a movement to 
rise. 

“I must tell you, reverend father, so as not to take you 
by surprise,” added Doctor Baleinier, “that this operation 
is cnidly painful.” 

Eodin shrugged his shoulders, and wrote with a firm 
hand: “Leave me my head; you may take all the rest.” 

The doctor read these words aloud and the cardinal and 
Patlier d’Aigrigny looked at each other in admiration of 
this flauntless courage. 

“ Reverend father,” said Doctor Baleinier, “you must 
lie down.” 

.Rodin wrote: “Get everything ready. I have still some 
orders to write. Let me know when it is time.” 

Then folding up a paper, which he had sealed with a 
wafer, .Rodin gave these words to Father d’Aigrigny ; “ Send 
this note instantly to the agent who addressed tire anony- 
iiioiis letters to Marshal Simon.” 

“Instantly, reverend father,” replied the abbe; “I will 
employ a sure messenger.” 

“ fteverend father,” said Baleinier to Eodin, “since you 
mnd write, lie down in bed, and write there, during our 
little preparations.” 

Rorlin made an affirmative gesture, and rose. But 
already the prognostics of the doctor were realized. The 
Jesuit^ could hardly remain standing for a second; he fell 
back into a chair, and looked at Doctor Baleinier with 
an2:uis]i, while his breathing became more and more 
difllcult. 

The doctor said to him: “Do not bc rineasy. But we 
must make haste. Lean upon me, and Father d’Aigrignj.” 
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Aided by these two supporters, Rodin was able to regain 
tlie bed. Once there, he niade signs that tliey should bring 
him pen, ink, and paper. Then he continued to write 
upon his knees, pausing from, time to time, to breathe 
with great difficulty, 

‘^Reverend father,” said Baleinier to Dhiigrigny, 
you capable of acting nv, one of my assistants in the opera- 
tion? Have you that sort of courage?” 

said tlie reverend father; “in the army, I could 
never assist at an amputation. The sight of blood is too 
much for me.” 

“There will be no blood,” said the doctor, “but it will 
be worse. Please send me three of our reverend fathers to 
assist me, and ask M. Rousselet to bring in the apparatus.” 

Father d’Aigrignj went out. The prelate approached 
the doctor, and whispered, pointing to Rodin: “Is he out 
of danger?” 

“If he stands the operation — yes, my lord.” 

“Are you sure that he will stand it?” 

“To him I should say, ‘yes,’ to you, ‘I hope so.’ ” 

“And were he to die, would there be time to administer 
the sacraments in public, with a certain pomp, which 
always causes some little delay?” 

“Ills dying may continue, my lord — a quarter of an 
hour. ” 

“It is short, but w^e must be satisfied with that,” said 
the prelate. 

And, going to one of the windows, he began to tap with 
his fingers on the glass, while he thought of the illumina- 
tion efiacts, in the event of Rodin’s lying-in-state. At this 
moment, Rousselet entered, with a large square box under 
his arm. He placed it on the drawers, and began to 
arrange his apparatus. 

“How many have you prepared?” said the doctor. 

“Six, sir.” 

“Pour will do, but it is well to be fully providecL The 
cotton is not too thick ?” 

“Look, sir.” 

“Very good.” 

“ And how is the reverend father?” asked the pupil. 

“Humph!” answered the doctor, in a wdiisper. “The 
chest is terribly clogged, the respiration hissing, the voice 
gone— still there is a change.” » 
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my fear is, sir, tiiat the reverend fatb'er will not be 
able to stand the dreadful paiiid’ 

is aiiotlier chance; but, nnder tlie circmnstaiices, 
we must risk all. Come, my dear boy, light the taper; 
I li ear on r assistan ts. 

Just then Father d’Aigrigny entered the room, accom- 
panied by tlie three Jesiiits,\vho, in the morning, had 
walked in the garden. The two old men, with their rosy 
cheeks, and the young one, with the ascetic coiintenaiiee, 
all tlvree dress(3d m black, with their square caps and white 
liands, appeared perfectly ready to assist Doctor Baleiiiiei 
in his formidable operation. 


CHx^PTEE XXX. 

THE TOETUKE. 

^*'Eeverexd fathers,” said Doctor Bideinier, graciously, 
to tiie thr(‘c, thank you for your kind aid. What you 
have to do is very simple, and, by the blessing of heaven, 
th.is «)perat.ion will save the life of our dear Fatlier Eodiii.” 

The tliree ])hii,ck-gowns cast up tlieir eyes piously, and 
tlion ])owe(i altogether, like one man. Rodin, inditferent 
to what- was passing around liim, never ceased an instant 
to write <jr i‘i‘jlect. Xeveriheless, in spite of liis apparent 
calmness, lit* tVlt such difiiculty in breathing, that more 
tlnin once Doctor Baleinier had turned round uneasily, aa 
he hearh the stUh'd rattling in tlie throat of the sick man. 
!vl’aking a sign to his pupil, the doctor -approached Rodin, 
and said to liim: ^^Come, reverend father; this is the im- 
portant inomcmt. Courage!” 

Xn sign of alai'm was expressed in the Jesuit’s counte- 
iiance. ffis features remained impassible as those of a 
:or|K-*o, Duly, his little reptile-eyes sparkled still more 
■’lightly in their (hirk cavities. For a moment, he looked 
onin-l at the sjiectators of this scene; then, taking his pen 
hi'twecn liis teeth, he folded and w'afered another letter, 
p]ac(‘.l ir, on the table beside the bed, and nodded to Doctor 
rUileinier, as if to say, am ready.” 

Ion must, take off your flannel waiscoat, and your shirt; 
father,” Rod hi hesitated an instant, and the doeto 
resumed: Ls absolutely necessary, father.” 
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Aided by Baleinier, Eodin obeyed, while the doctor 
added, BO doubt to spare bis modesty: “We shall only 
require the chest, right and left, my dear father.” 

And now Rodin, stretched upon his back, with his 
dirty nightcap still on his head, exposed the upper part 
of a livid triiiik, or rather, the bony cage of a skeleton, for 
the shadows of the ribs and cartilages encircled the skin 
with deep, black lines. As for the arms they resembled 
bones twisted with cord, and covered with tanned parch- 
ment, 

“Gome, M. Eonsselet, the apparatus!” said Baleinier. 

Then addressing the three Jesuits, he added: “Please 
draw near, gentlemen; what you have to do is very simple, 
^s yon wdll see.” 

it was indeed very simple. The doctor gave to each of 
’ his four assistants a sort of little steel tripod about two 
inches in diameter and three in height; the circular center 
of this tripod wnis filled with cotton; the instrument was 
held in the left hand by means of a wmoden handle. In 
die rigiit hand, each assistant held a small tin tube about 
{dghteen indies long; at one end was a mouthpiece to 
i’eceive the lijis of the operator, and the other spread out so 

to form a cover to the little tripod. These preparations 
laid nothing alarming in them. Father d’Aigrigny and 
die prelate, who looked on from a little distance, could not 
rnderstaiid how this operation should he so painful. They 
t ion understood it. 

Doctor Baleinier, having thus provided his four assist- 
ants, made them approach Rodin, whose bed bad been 
polled into the middle of the room. Two of them were 
placed on one side, two on the other. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Doctor Baleinier, “set light to 
the cotton; place the lighted part on the skin of his rever- 
ence, by means of the tripod wliicli contains the wick; 
cover the Tripod with the broad part of the tube, and then 
blow through the other end to keep up the fire. It is very 
simple, as you see. ” 

It was, in fact, full of the most patriarchal and primitive 
ingenuity. Four lighted cotton wicks, so disposed as to 
burn very slowly, were applied to the two sides of Rodin’s 
ehest. This is vulgarly called the moxa. The trick is 
done, when the whole thickness of the skin has been 
burned, slowly through. It lasts seven or eight minutes. 
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They say that an amputation is nothing to it. Eodin had 
watohecltlie preparations Avith intrepid curiosity. But, at 
the first touch of the four fires, he writlied like a serpent, 
Avithout being able to utter a cry. EA^en the expression of 
pain Avas denied him. The four assistants being disturbed 
by tte sudden start of Eodin, it was necessary to begin 
again. 

Courage, my dear father ! offer these sufferings to the 
Lordl” said Doctor Baleinier, in a sanctified tone. told 
you the operation Avould be very painful; but then it is 
salutary in proportion. Crime; you that have shown such 
decisive resolution, do not fail at the last moment!” 

Eodin had closed his eyes, conquered by the first agony of 
pain. He now opened them, and looked at the doctor as 
if ashamed of such Aveakness. And yet on the sides of his 
sliest A?ere four large, bleeding wounds — so violent had 
been the first singe. As he again extended himself on tlie 
bod of torture, Eodin made a sign that he Avished to Avrite. 
Tlie doctor gave him the pen, and he Avrote as folIoAvs, by 
Avay of memorandum: 'Ht is better not to lose any time. 
I u form Baron Tripeaud of the Avarrant issued against 
Ijeouard, so that he may be on his guard.” 

Having written this note, the Jesuit gave it to Doctor 
Baleinier, to hand it to Father d’Aigrigny, avIio Avas as 
much amazed as the doctor and the cardinal, at such ex- 
traordihary presence of mind in tlie midst of such horrible 
palm Eodin, AAuth his eyes fixed on the reverend father, 
seemed to Avait with impatience for liim to leave tlie room 
to execute his orders. Guessing the thought of Eodin, 
the doctor AVhispered Father cBAigrigDy, who weiifc out. 

‘^Oome, reverend father,” said the doctor, “Ave must 
begin again. This time, do not move.” 

liodin did not answer, but clapped his hands over his 
head, closed his eyes and presented his chest. It Avas a 
strange, lugubrious, almost fantastic spectacle. The three 
priests, in their long black gOAviis, leaned over this body, 
wiiich almost resembled a corpse, and blowing through their 
tubes into the chest of the patient, seemed as if pumping 
up his blood by some magic charm, A sickening odor of 
burnt flesh began to spread through the silent chamber, 
aiKl each assistant heard a slight crackling beneath the 
smoking trivet; it was the skin of Eodin giving way to the 
action of fire, and splitting open in four different parts of 
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Ills cliest. The sweat poured fa*om his livid face, which it 
made to shine; a few locks of his gray hair stood up stil! 
and moist from his temples. Sometimes the spasms w’ ere 
so violent, that the veins swelled on his stiifenecl arms, and 
’were stretched like cords ready to break. 

Enduring this frightful torture with as much intrepid- 
resignation as the savage whose glory consists in despising 
pain, Bodin gathered his strength and courage from tiu3 
hope — W’'e had almost said the certainty — of life. Such was 
the make of this dauntless character, such the energy of 
this powerful mind, that, in the midst of indescribable tor- 
ments, his one fixed idea never left him. During the rare 
intervals of suffering — for pain is equal even at this degree 
of intensity — Bodin still thought of the Bennepont inherit- 
ance, and calculated his chances, and combined his meas- 
ures, feeling that he had not a minute to lose. Doctor 
Baleinier watched him with extreme attention, waiting for 
the effects of the reaction of pain upon the patient, who 
seemed already to breathe with less difficulty. 

Suddenly Bodin placed iiis hand on his forehead, as if 
struck with some new idea, and, turning his head toward 
Doctor Baleinier, made a sign to him to suspend the 
operation. 

“I must tell you, reverend father,” answered the doctor, 
“that it is not half finished, and, if we leave off, tlie 
renewal will be more painful ” 

Bodin made a sign that he did not care, and that he 
wanted to write. 

“Gentlemen, stop a moment,” said Doctor Baleinier; 
“keep down your moxas, but do not blow the fire.” 

■ So the fire was to burn slowly, instead of fiercely, but 
still upon the skin of the patient. In spite of this pain, 
less intense, but still sharp and keen, Bodin, stretclied upon 
his back, began to write, holding the paper above his head. 
On the first sheet he traced some alphabetic signs, part of 
a cipher known to himself alone. In the midst of the tor- 
ture, a luminons idea had crossed his mind; fearful o.f 
forgetting it amid his sufferings, he now took note of it. 
On another paper he wrote the following, which rvas 
instantly delivered to Father d’Aigrigny: “Send B. im- 
mediately to Faringhea, for tire report of the last i’c'v 
days with regard to Djalma, and let B. bring it hither on 
the instant.” Father cFAigrigny went out to execute this 
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•new order. The ciirdl'nil approached a little nearer to the 
scene of the operaiiuip foT, in spite of the bad odco- nf the 
room, he took delight in seeing the Jesuit half ronsted, 
liaYing long cherished against him the rancor of an ItMliaii 
and a priest. 

^*Corne, reyerend father,” said the doctor to Sodin, 
continue to be admirably conrageous, and your eliest 
will free itseli You have still a bitter moment to go 
through— and then I have good hope.” ; 

The patient resumed his former position. The moment 
Father dT\igTigny returned, Eodin cpiestioned him with a 
look, to wliich "the reyerend fatlier replied by a nod. At 
a sign from the doctor, the four assistants began to blow 
iliroiigh the tubes with all their might. Tiiis increase 
of toiTure was so horrible, that, in spite of his self-control, 
Piodin gashed his teeth, started convulsively, and so ex- 
panded his palpitating chest, that, after a violent spasm, 
there rose from his throat and lungs a scream of terrific 
pain — ^hut it was free, loud, sonorous. 

‘^ The chest is free!” cried the doctor, in triumph. ^^The 
lungs have play — the voice returns — he is saved ! Blow, 
gentlemen, blow; and, reverend father, cry out as much as 
you please; I sludl be delighted to hear you, for it will give 
you relief. Courage! I answer for the result. It is a 
wonderful cure. I will publish it by sound, of- trumpet.” 

‘‘Allow me, doctor,” whispered Father d’Aigrigny, as he 
approached Doctor Baleinier; “the cardinal can witness, 
that I claimed beforehand the publication of this affair — as 
a miraculous fact.” 

“ Let it boi* miraculous then,” answered Doctor Baleinier, 
disappointed — for he set some value on his own work. 

On liearing he was saved, Eodin, though his sufferings 
wen* perha])s worse tluin ever, for the fire had now pierced 
the scarf-skin, assumed almost an infernal beauty. Through 
tbe painful contraction of his features shone the pride of 
savage triiirnph; the monster felt that he was becoming 
mice more strong mul powerful, and he seemed conscious 
of the evils tlnit his fatal resurreotion was to cause. And 
so, still writiiing beneath the flames, he pronounced these 
words, the first that struggled from his chest: “I told you 
I sliouhl live!” ^ 

Yni told iis true,” cried the doctor, feeling his pulse; 
“ tlse (‘ircnlatimi is now full and regular, the lungs are free» 
The reaction is complete. You are saved.” 
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At this moment, the last shreds of cotton had burned 
out. The trivets were withdrawn, and on the skeleton 
trank of Kodin were seen four large round^ blisters. The 
skin still smoked, and the raw flesh was visible beneath. 
In one of his sudden movements, a lamp had been mis- 
placed, and one of these burns was larger than the others, 
presenting as it wmre to the eje a double circle. Eodin 
looked down upon his wounds. After some seconds of 
silent contemplation, a strange smile curled his lips. With- 
out changing his position, he glanced at Father d’Aigrigiiy 
with an expression impossible to describe, and said to him, 
as he slowly counted the wounds, touching them with his 
flat and dirty nail: ‘‘Father d’Aigrigny, what an omen! 
Look here ! one Eennepont — two Eenneponts — three Eeniie^ 
pouts — four Eenneponts — where is then the fifth! Ah! 
here — this wound will count for two. They are twins.” 
And he emitted a little dry, bitter laugh. Father d’Ai- 
grigily, the cardinal, and Doctor Baleinier, alone under- 
sfcood'the sense of these mysterious and fatal words, which 
Rodin soon completed by a terrible allusion, as he ex- 
claimed, wntli prophetic voice, and almost inspired air: 
“ Yes, I say it. The impious race will be reduced to ashes, 
like the fragments of this poor flesh. I say it, and it will 
be so. I said I would live — and I do live!” 
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great heap of charcoal, stands a wretched bed; beneath 
th© sheet, which covers it, can be traced the still and 
angular proportions of a corpse. It is the body of Mother 
Arsdne herself, wlio died two days before, of the cholera. 
The burials have been so numerous, that there has been no 
time to remove her remains. The Eue Clovis is almost 
deserted. A mournful silence reigns without, often 
})roken by the sharp whistling of the north wind. Between 
the squalls, one hears a sort of pattering. It is the noise 
of the large rats, running to and fro across the heap of 
charcoal. 

Suddenly, another sound is heard, and these unclean 
animals fly to hide themselves in their holes. Some one is 
kying to force open the door, ^vhicli communicates bet\\men 
the shop and the passage. It offers but little resistance, 
and, in a few seconds, the worn-out lock gives way, and a 
woman . enters. For a short time she stands motionless in 
the obscurity of the damp and icy cave. After a miinite’s 
hesitation, the woman advances, and the ray of light 
illumines the features of the Bacchanal Qneen. Slowly, 
slie approached the funeral couch. Since the death of 
Jacques, the alteration in the countenance of Oephyse had 
gone on increasing. Fearfully pale, wdtli her flne black 
hair in disorder, her legs and feet naked, she was 'barely 
covered with an old patched petticoat and a very ragged 
handkerchief. 

When slie came near the bed, she cast a glance of almost 
savage assurance at the shroud. Suddenly she drew back, 
with a low cry of involuntary terror. The sheet moved 
with a rapid undulation, extending from the feet to the 
head of tlie corpse. But soon the sight of a rat, flying 
along the side of the worm-eaten bedstead, explained the 
movement of the shroud. Eecovering from her fright, 
Clephyse began to look for several things, and colleoted 
tliem in haste, as though she dreaded being surprised in 
the niiserable shop. First, she seized a basket, and filled, 
it with charcoal; then, looking from side to side, she 
discovered in a corner an earthen pot, which she took 
with a burst of ominous Joy. 

^ ‘Mt is not all, it is not all,” said Oephyse, as she con- 
tinued to search ’with an unquiet air. 

At last she perceived near the stove a little tin box, 
containing flint, steel, and matches. She placed these 
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articles on tlie top of tlie basket, and took it in one band, 
and the earthen pot in the other. As she passed near the 
corpse of the poor charcoal-dealer, Cephyse said, with a 
strange smile : I rob yon, poor Mother Arseiie, but my 
theft will not do me innch good.” 

Cephyse left the shoj), reclosed the door as well as she 
could, went up the passage, and crossed the little court- 
yard which separated the front of the building from that 
part in which Eodin had lodged. With the exception of 
the windows of Philemon’s apartment, where Rose-Pompon 
had so often sat perched like a bird, warrbling Beranger, 
tlie other windows of the house were open. There had 
been deaths on the first and second floors, and, like many 
others, they were ’ivaiting for the cart piled up with coffins. 

The Bacchanal Queen gained the stairs, which led to the 
chambers formerly occupied by Rodin, iirrived at the 
landing-place, she ascended another ruinous staircase, 
steep as ladder, and with nothing but an old rope for a 
rail. She at length reached the half -rotten door of a gar- 
ret, situated in thereof. The house wms in such a state 
of dilapidation, that in many places the roof gave admis- 
sion to the rain, and allowed it to penetrate into this ceil, 
which wnis not above ten feet square, and lighted by an 
attic-window. All the furniture consisted of an old straw 
mattress, laid upon the ground, with the stxw peeping 
out from a rent in its ticking; a small eartheinvare pitcher, 
with the spout broken, and containing a little water, stood 
by the side of this couch. Dressed in rags, Mother Bunch 
was seated on the side of the mattress, with her elbows 
on her knees, and her face concealed in her thin, white 
hands. When Cephyse entered the room, the adopted 
sister of Agricola raised her head; her pale, mild face 
seemed thmner than ever, hollow with suffering, grief, 
misery, her eyes, red with weeping, were fixed on her sister 
with an expression of mournful tenderness. 

have wdiat we wumt, sister,” said Cephyse, in a low, 
deep voice; ^^in this basket there is wherewith to finish our 
misery.” 

Then, showing to Mother Bunch the articles she had 
just placed on the floor, she added; “ For the first time in 
my life, I have been a tbief. It made me ashamed and 
frightened; I was never intended for that or worse. It is 
'4 pity,” added she, with a sardonic smile. 
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After a moment’s silence, the Inincliback said to her 
sister, ill a heartrenfling tone : ^^Cephyse, my dear Cephyse 
— are you quite determined to die?” 

^^How should I hesitate?” answered Cephyse, in firm 
Yoice. ‘^Come, sister, let us once more make our reckon- 
ing, If even I could forget my shame, and Jacques’ con-' 
tempt in his last moments, what would remain to rne? 
Two courses only: first, to be honest, and work for my 
living. But you knoiv, that, in spite of the best will in 
the ivorld, work will often fail, as it has failed for the last 
few days, and, even wdien I got it, I ivould liave to live 
on four to five francs a w^eek. Live? that is to say, die by 
indies. I know tliat already, and I prefer dying at once. 
The other course would be*^to live a life of infamy— -and 
that I will not do. Frankly, sister, between frightful 
misery, infamy, or death, can the choice be doubtful? 
Answer me!” 

Then, -without giving Mother Bunch time to speak, 
Cephyse added, in an abrupt tone: “Besides, wdiat is the 
good of discussing it? I have made up my mind, and 
Motliing shall prevent my purpose, since all tliat you, dear 
sister, could obtain from me, ivas a delay of a few days, 
to see if tiie cliolera would not save us the trouble. To 
please you, I consented ; tlie cholera has come, killed every 
one else in the house, but left us. You see, it is better to 
do one’s own biisiiiess,” added she, again smiling bitterly. 
Then she resumed: “BesidewS, dear sister, you also wish to 
finish wdth life.” 

“It is true, Cephyse,” answered the seamstress, wdio 
seemed very much depressed; “but alone — one has only to 
answer for one’s self — and to die with you,” added she, 
shuddering, “appears like being an accomplice in your 
death.” * 

you wish, then, to make an end of it, I in one 
place, you in another? that would be agreeable!” said 
Cephyse, displaying in that terrible moment the sort of 
bitter and despairing irony which is more frequent than 
may be imagined in the midst of mortal anguish. 

“Oh, no, no!” said the other, in ajarm, “not alone — I 
will not die alone!” 

“3)o yon not see, dear sister, we are right not to part? 
And yet,” added Cephyse, in a voice of emotion, “my heart 
almost breaks sometimes, to think that you will die like 
me.” 
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‘^^rlow seliisli!” vsaid the luinchback, with' a faint smile. 
'IVhat reasons iiave 1 to love life? What void shall I leave 
belli nd me?"' 

“But you are a martyr, sister,” resumed Cephyse^ 
“The priests talk of saints! Is there one of tlieiii so gooa 
as you? And yet yon are about to die. like me, who hav^ 
always been idle, careless, sinful — -while you were so hard- 
working, so devoted to all who suffered. What should 1 
say? You -were an angel on the earth; and yet you -will die 
like me,'Wdio have fallen as low as a woman can fall,” added 
the unfortunate, casting down her eyes. 

“It is strange,” answered Mother Bunch, thoughtfully. 
“Starting from the same point, wm have followed different 
roads, and yet we have reached the same goal— disgust of 
life. For you, my poor sister, but a few days ago, life was 
so fair, so full of pleasure and of yo^Th; and now’' it is ecpially 
heavy wdth us both. After all, I have followed to tlio 
end what w^as my duty,” added she, mildly. “Agricola no 
longer needs meo He is married; he loves, and is beloved ; 
his liappiness is secured. , Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
wants for nothing. Fair, rich., prosperous — what could a 
poor creature like myself do for her? Those who liave 
been kind to me are happy. What prevents my going now 
to my rest? I am so weary 1” 

“Poor sister!” said Cephyse, with touching emotion, 
wdiich seemed to expand her contracted features; “w’hen 
I think that, wdthout informing me, and in spite of your 
resolution never to vsee that generous young lady, wdio 
protected you, you yet had the courage to drag yourself to 
her house, dying with fatigue and -want, to try "to interest 
her in my fate— yes, dying, for your strength failed on 
the Ohamps-Elysees.” 

“And when I was able to reach the mansion, Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville was unfortunately absent — \!^ery unfor- 
tunately!” repeated the hnnchhack, as she looked at 
Cephyse with anguish; “for the next day, seeing that our 
last resource had failed us, thinking more of me than of 
yourself, and determined at any price to procure us 

bread- ” ^ V 

Sbe could not finish. She buried her face in her bands, 
and shuddered. 

Well, I did as so many other hapless women have done 
when work fails or wages do not suffice, and hunger becomes 
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too pressiiig/V replied Cepliyse m a broken voice, ^^^only 
tliat, unlike so miiay others, instead of living on my shame 
I shall die of it.’' 

‘^Alas! this terrible shame which kills yon, my poor 
Oephyse, because yon have a heart, wmuid have been 
averted, had I seen Mademoiselle de Oardoville or had siio 
but answered the letter wdiich I asked leave to write to tier 
at the porter’s lodge. But her silence proves to me that 
she is justly hurt at my abrupt departure from her house. 
I can understand it; she believes me guilty of the blackest 
ingratitude— for she must have been greatly offended not 
to have deigned to answer me — and tlmrefore I had not the 
courage to write a second time. It would have been use- 
less, I am sure; for, good and just as she is, her refusals 
are inexorable when she believes them deserved. And 
besides, for -wbat good? It was too late; you had resolved 
to die!”, 

^‘Oh, yes, quite resolved; for my infamy was gnawing at 
my heart. Jacques had died in my arms despising me; 
and I loved him — ^mark me, sister,” added Oephyse, with 
passionate enthusiasm, “I loved him as we love only once 
in life!” 

‘^Let our fate be accomplished, then!” said Mother 
Bunch, 'with a pensive air. 

But you have never told me, sister, the cause of your 
departure from Mademoiselle de Cardoville’s, resumed 
Oephyse, after a moment’s silence. 

“It will be the only secret that I shall take with me, 
dear Oephyse,” said the other, casting down her eyes. 
And she thought, with bitter joy, that she would soon be 
cleliyered from the fear which had poisoned the last days 
of her sad life — the fear of meeting Agricola, informed of 
the fatal and ridiculous love she felt for him. 

For, it must be said, this fatal and despairing love was 
one of the causes of the suicide of the unfortunate creatare. 
Since the disappearance of her journal, she believed that 
the blacksmith knew the melancholy secret contained in 
its sad pages. She doubted not the generosity and good 
heart of Agricola; but she had such doubts of herself, slie 
was so ashamed of this passion, however pure and noble, 
that, even in the e:|treiiiity to which Oephyse and herself 
were reduced— wanting work, wanting bread — no power on 
earth could have induced her to meet Agricoia, in an 
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attempt to ask liim for assistance. Doubtless, sbe would 
liave take another view of the subject if her mind had not 
been obscured bj that sort of dizziness to which the firmest 
characters are exposed ^vhen their misfortunes surpass all 
bounds. Misery, hunger, the influence, almost contagious 
in such a moment, of the suicidal ideas of Cephyse, and 
wMiariiiess of a life so long devoted to pain and mortifica- 
tion, gave the last blow to the sewing-girl’s reason. After 
long struggling against the fatal design of her sister, tlie 
])oor, dejected, broken-hearted creature finished by deter- 
mining to share Oephyse’s fate, and seek in death the end 
of so many evils. 

‘‘ Of what are yon thinking, sister?” said Cephyse, aston- 
ished at the long silence. The other replied trembling : 
“I tliink of that wbicli made me leave Mademoiselle de 
Cardovilie so abruptly, and appear so ungrateful in her eyes. 
May tiie fatality which drove me from her house have made 
no other victims 1 may my devoted service, however ohscuro 
and powerless, never be missed by her, who extended her 
noble hand to the poor seamstress, and deigned to call me 
sister! May she be happy — oli, ever happy!” said Mother 
Bunch, clasping her hands with the ardor of a sincere 
invocation. 

^‘That is noble, sister — such a wish in such a moment!” 
said Cephyse. 

“ Oh,” said lier sister, with energy, “I loved, I admired 
chat marvel of genius, and heart, and ideal beauty — I 
viewed her with pious respect — for never was the power of 
the divinity revealed in a more adorable and yinrer creation. 
At least one of my last tbonglits will have been of her.” 

“ Yes, yon wfill have loved and respected your generous 
patroness to the last.” 

“To the last!” said the poor girl, after a moment’s 
silence. “It is true — you are right — it will soon be the 
last! in a few moments, all will be finished. See how 
calmly we can talk of that which frightens so many others!” 

“Sister, wm are calm because we are resolved.” 

“ Quite resolved, Cephyse?” said the hunchback, casting 
once more a deep and penetrating glaiice upon her sister. 

“ Ob, yes, if you are only as determined as I am.” 

“Be satisfied; if I put off from day to day the final 
)uornent,” answered the seamstress, “it was* because 1 
vvislied to give you time to reflect. As for me — ” Blu'. 
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did not finisli, but she sliook iier head with an air of the 
utmost despondency. 

“Well, sister, let ns kiss each other,” said Gephyse; 
“and, courage!” 

The hniiciiback rose, and threw herself into her sister’s 
arms. They held one another fast in a long embrace. There 
followed a iew seconds of deep and solemn silence, only 
interropted by the sobs of the sisters, for now they had 
begun to weep. 

“ Oh, heaven ! to love each other so, and to part forever !” 
said Cepliyse. “It is a cruel fate.” 

“To part?” cried Mother Bunch, and her pale, mild 
countenance, bathed in tears, wms suddenly illn mined with 
a ray of divine hope; “to part, sister? oh, no! What 
makes me so calm is the deep and certain expectation,, 
■which I feel here at my heart, of that better world where 
a better life awaits ns. God, so great, so merciful, so 
prodigal of good, cannot destine His creatures to he forever 
miserable. Selfish men may pervert His bonevolent designs, 
and reduce their brethren to a state of suile ring and 
despair. Let us pity tlie wicked and leave them! Oomo 
up on Iiigh, sister; men are nothing there, where God 
is all. We shall do well there. Let us depart, for it is 
late.” 

So saying, she pointed to the ruddy beams of the setting 
sun, which began to shine upon the window. 

Carried away by the religious eiithnsiasm of lier sister, 
whose counteiuiuce, transfigured, as it wmre by the hope of 
an approacbi ug deliverance, gleamed brightly in tlie 
reflected sunset, Gephyse took her hands, and, looking at 
her witli deep emotion, exclaimed: “Oh sister! how beau- 
tiful you look now !” 

“Tiien my beauty comes rather late in the day,” said 
Alother Bunch, with a sad smile. 

“No, sister; for you appear so happy, that the last 
scruples I had upon your account are quite gone.” 

“Then let ns make haste,” said the hunchback, as she 
pointed to tlie chafing-dish. 

“ lie satisfied, sister — it will not be long,” said Gephyse. 
And she took the chafing-dish full of charcoal, whicirslie 
had placed in a corner of the garret, and brought it out 
into the middle of the room. 

“ Do you know how to manage it?” asked the sewing-girt 
approaching. 
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it is very simple,” answered Cepliyse; ^^we liave 
only to close door and window, and lig'ht the charcoal.” 

Yes, sister; but I think 1 liave heard that every open- 
ing must be well stopped, so as to admit no cnrrent of air,” 
You are right, and the door shuts so badly.” 

“And look at the lioles in the roof.” 

“What is to be done, sister?” ■ 

“I wdll tell you,” said Mother Bunch. “The straw of 
our mattress, well twisted, will answer every purpose.” 

“Certainly,” replied Cephyse. “We will keep a little to 
light our fire, and with the rest we will stop up all the 
crevices in the roof, and make filling for our doors and 
windows.” 

Then, smiling with that bitter irony, so frequent, we 
repeat, in the most gloomy moments, Cephyse added : “I 
say, sister, weather-boards at our doors and windows, to 
prevent the air from getting in — what a luxury! we are as 
delicate as rich people.” 

“At such a time, we may as well iiry to make ourselves a 
little comfortable,” said Mother Bunch, trying to jest like 
tlie Bacchanal Queen. 

And with incredible coolness, the two began to twist the 
straw into lengths of braid, small enough. to be stuffed 
into the cracks of the door, and also coiistructed large 
plugs, destined to stop up the crevices in the roof. Wliile 
this mournful occupation lasted, tliere was no departure 
from the calm and sad roBignatiou of the two unfortunate 
creatures. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

8UICIDE. 

Cephyse and hei sister continued with calmness the 
preparations for their death. 

Alas! how many poor young girls, like these sisters, 
have been, and still will be, fatally driven to seek in 
suicide a refuge from despair, from infamy, or from a too 
miserable existence I And upon society will rest the ter- 
rible responsibility of these sad deaths, so long as thons-, 
ands of human creatures, unable to live upon the mockery 
of wages granted to their labor, have to choose between 
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tliese three gulfs of shame and woe; a life of eiieryating 
toil and mortal privations, causes of premature deatli: 
prostitution, wliicli kills also, but slowly-— by contempt, 
brutality, and iiiicleaniiess; suicide— wliicli kills at once. 

In a few miiiutes, the tvvo sisters had constructed, with 
the straws of their couch, the calkings necessary to inter- 
cept the air, and to render siiflocation more expeditious and 
certain.' 

The hunchhack said to her sister, ^^ You are the taller, 
Oephyse, and must look to the ceiling; I will take care of 
the window and cloor/^ 

‘'^Be satisSed, sister; I shall have finished before you, 
answered Cephyse. 

And the two began carefully to stop up every crevice 
tliroiigli which a current of air could penetrate into the 
ruined garret. Thanks to her tall stature, Oephyse was 
able to reach the holes iu the roof, and to close them up 
fiutirely. When they had finished this sad work, tlie 
sisters again approached, and looked at each other in 
silence. 

The fatal moment drew near; their faces, though still 
calm, seemed slightly agitated by that strange excitement 
which always accompanies a double suicide. 

“ Yow,” kid Mother Bunch, “now for the fire!” 

She knelt down before the little cliaiiiig-dish filled with 
charcoal. But Oephyse took hold of her under tlie arm, and 
obliged her to rise again, saying to her, “'Let me light the 
fire— that is my business.” 

“But Oephyse ” 

“You know, poor sister, that the smell of charcoal gives 
you the lieadaclie!” 

At the simplicity of this speech, for the Bacchanal 
Queen had spoken seriously, the sisters could not forbear 
smiling sadly c 

“Never mind,” resumed Oephyse; “-why suffer more and 
sooner than is necessary?” 

Then, pointing to the mattress, which still contaimul a 
liUle Btraw, Oephyse added, “Lie down there, good li tale 
sister; when oiir fire is alight, I will come and sit down by 
you.” 

“Do not be long, Oephyse.” 

“In five minutes it will be done.” 

The tnll building, whhL faced the street, was separated 
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by n narrow court from that which contained the retreat 
of the two sisters, and was so much higher, that, when the 
sun had once disappeared behind its loft}^ roof, the garret 
soon became dark, d’he light, passing through the dirty 
^aines of the small window, fell faintly on the blue and wliite 
patch-work of the old mattress, on which Mother Bmicli 
was now stretched, cowered with rags. Leaning on her 
left arm, wdth her chin resting in the palm of her hand, 
she looked after her sister wdth an expression of heart- 
rending grief. Oephyse, kneeling over the chafing-dish, 
with her face close to the black charcoal, above which 
already played a little bluish flame, exerted herself to blow 
the newly-kindled fire, wdiicli was reflected on the pale 
countenance of the unhappy girl. 

The silence was deep. No sound Avas heard hut the 
panting breath of Oephyse, and, at intervals, the slight 
crackling of the charcoal, wdiicli began to burn, and 
already sent forth a faint, sickening vapoi*. Oephyse, 
seeing the fire competely lighted, and feeling already a little 
dizzy, rose from the ground, and said to her sister, as she 
approached her: “It is done!’’ 

“Sister,” answered Mother Bunch, kneeling on the mat- 
tress, while Oephyse remained standing, “how shall we 
place ourselves? 1 should like to be near you to tlie last.” 

“Stop!” said Oephyse, half executkig the measures of 
wdiich she spoke, “I will sit on the mattress wdth iny back 
against the wudl. Now, little sister, you lie there. Lean 
your head upon my knees, and give me your hand. Are 
you comfortable so?” 

“ Yes — but I cannot see you.” 

“That is better. It seems there is a moment — very 
short, it is true— in which one suffers a good deal. And,” 
added Oephyse, in a voice of emotion, “it -will be as wmll 
not to see each other suffer.” 

“ You are right, Oephyse.” 

“Let me kiss that beautiful hair for the last time,” said 
Oephyse, as she pressed her lips to the silky locks which 
crowned the hunchback’s pale and melancholy countenance, 
“ and then— we w'ill remain very quiet. ” 

“Sister, jmiir hand,” said the sewdng-girl; “for the last 
time, your hand — and then, as you say, w^e will move no 
more. We shall not have to wait long, I think, tor 1 begii> 
to feel cijzzy. And you, sister?” 
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^'Not yet/’ replied Cepliyse; only perceive the smell 
of the cliarcoaV” 

“^^Do you know where they will bury us?” said Mother 
Bunchy after a loomeiit’s silence. 

Why do you ask?” 

“Because I should like it to be in P^.re-la-Chaise. I 
went there once with Agricola and his mother. What a 
line view there is! and" then the trees, the flowers, the 
marble— 'do you know the dead are better lodged — than the 
living— and ” 

“ What is the matter, sister?” said Cephyse to her com- 
panion, who had stopped short, after speaking in a slow 
voice. 

“I am giddy — my temples throb,” was the answer. 
“How do 3wn feel?” 

“'I only begin to be a little faint; it is strange — the 
effect is sfmver with me than yon.” 

“Oh! you see,” said Mother Bunch, trying to smile, “I 
was always so forward. At school, do you remember, they 
said I was before the others. And now it happens again.” 
“I hope soon to overtake you this time,” said Cephyse. 
"What astonished tlie sisters was quite natural. Thongh 
weakeued by sorrow and misery, the Bacchanal Queen, 
with a constitution as robust as the other was frail and 
delicaile, was necessarily longer than her sister in feeling 
the e fleet of tlie deleterious vapor. After a moment’s 
odleuiu*, Cephyse resumed, as she laid her hand on the. 
head she still held npon her knees, “You say nothing 
sister I You suffer, is it not so?” 

“No,” said idnffher Bunch, in a weak voice; “my eyelids 
are lieavy as lead— I am getting benumbed — I feel that I 
speak more slowly — hut I have no acute pain. And you, 
sister?” 

“ While you rvere speaking, I felt giddy— and now my 
temples tliroh violently.” 

“ As it was with me Just now. One would think it was 
more painful and ditlicuit to die!” 

Then, after'a moment’s silence, the hunchback said sud- 
denly to her sister, “Do you think that Agricola will much 
regret me, mid think of me for- some time?” 

“llow can you ask?” said Cephyse, in a tone. of .reproach. 
“You are right,” answered Mother Bunch,, mildly; 
“there is bad feeling in such a doubt— but if von 
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Wliat sister?” 

Tile otlier hesitated for an instant, and then said, de- 
jectedly, ‘^i^othing.” Afterward, she added: ‘'Eortiinately,. 
i die coiivinc^ed that he wiii never miss me. He married a 
charming girl, who loves him, I am sure, and will make 
liim perfect!}’ happy.” 

As she proiiotinced these last words, the speaker’s voice 
grew fainter and fainter. Suddenly she started, and said 
to Oephyse, in a trembling, almost frightened tone, Sister! 
hold me in your arms — I am afraid — everything looks dark 
— everything is turning round.” And the unfortunate girl, 
raising herself a little, hid her face, in her sister’s bosom, 
and tlirew" her weak arms around her. 

Courage, sister !” said Oephyse, in a voice which wms also 
growing faint, as she pressed her closer to her bosom ; “ it 
will soon be over.” 

And Oephyse added, with a kind of envy, ‘^Oh! why 
does my sister’s strength fail so much sooner than mine? 
I have still my perfect senses, and I sniler less tluin slie 
does. Oh! if I thought she would dfe first! But, no — I 
will go and hold my face over tlie chafing-dish ratlier.” 

At the movement Oepliyse made to rise, a feeble pressure 
from her sister field her back. “ You siiifer, my poor 
child!” said Oephyse, trembling. 

“Oh, yes! a good deal now — do not leave me!” 

“'And I scarcely at all,” said Oephyse, gazing wildly at 
the chafing-dish. “ Ah !” added slie, with a kind of fatal 
joy; “now I begin to feel it — I choke — my head is ready 
to split.” 

And indeed the destructive gas now filled the little 
chamber, from which it had, by degrees, driven all the air 
fit for respiration. The day was closing in, and the gloomy 
garret wuis only lighted by the reflection of the burning 
charcoal, which threw a red glare on the sisters, locked in 
«acli other’s arms. Suddenly Mother Buiicli made some 
flight convulsive movements, and pronounced these wmrds 
in a failing voice : “Agricola — Mactemoiselle de Oardovilie 
—oil! farewell! Agricola— 

Then she murmured some unintelligible W’ords ; the con- 
vulsive movements ceased, and her arms, which had been 
clasped round Cephyse, fell inert upon the mattress. 

“Sister!” cried Oephyse, in alarm, as she raised Mother 
Bunch’s head, to look at her face. “ Not already, sister! 
And I?, .and I?” , : ; 
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The sewiiag-girPs mild Goiiiitenance was not paler than 
asnal. Only her eyes, half-closed, seemed no longer to see 
anything, and a half-smile of mingled grief and goodness 
lingered an instant about her violet lips, from whicli stole 
the almost imperceptible breath — and then the month 
became motionless, and the face assumed a great serenity 
of expression. 

'^Bnt yon must not die before mel” cried Gephyse, in a 
heartrending tone, as she covered with kisses the cold 
cheek. “Wait for me, sister! wait for me!” 

Mother Bunch did not answer. The head, which 
Gephyse let slip from her hands, fell back gently on the 
mattress. 

“My God! It is not my fault, if we do not die together!” 
cried Gephyse in despair, as she knelt beside the conch, 
on which the other lay motionless. 

“Dead!” she murmured in terror. “Dead before me! 
Perhaps it is, that I am the strongest. Ah! it begins — 
fortunately — like her, I see everything dark blue— I suffer — 
what happiness! I tan scarcely breathe. Sister!” she added 
as she threw her arms round her loved one’s neck; “lam 
coTuing — I am here !” 

A.t the same instant, the sound of footsteps and’ voices 
was heard from the staircase. Gephyse had still presence 
of mind enough to distinguish the sound. Stretched beside 
the body of her sister, she raised her head hastily. 

The noise approached, and a voice was heard exclaiming, 
not far from the door: “Good heavens! what a smell of 
fire 1” 

And, at the same instant, the door wnis violently shaken, 
and another voice exclaimed : “ Open ! open !” 

“They will come in — they will save me — and my sister 
is dead. Oh, no! I will not have the baseness to survive 
her!” 

Such was the last thought of Gephsye. Using what little 
strength she had left, she ran to the window and opened it 
— and, at the same instant that the half -broken door yielded 
tea vigorous effort from without, the unfortunate creature 
precipitated herself from that third story into the court 
below. Just then, Adrienne and Agricola appeared on the 
tbreshold of the chamber. In spite of the stifling odor of 
the charcoal, ^rademoisello de Gardoville rushed into the 
garret, and, seeing the stove, she exclaimed: “The 
unhappy girl has killed herself !” 
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slie has thrown herself from the window,” cried 
Agricola; for, at the moment of breaking open the door, 
he had seen a human form disappear in that direction, and 
he now ran to the window. 

“Oil! this is frightful!” he exclaimed, with, a cry of 
liorror, as he put his hand before his eyes, and returned 
pale and terrihed to Mademoiselle de Cardoyille. 

But, misunderstanding the cause of his terroi% Adrienne, 
who had Just perceived Mother Bunch through the dark- 
ness, hastened to answer: “No! she is here.” 

And she pointed to the pale form stretched on the mat- 
tress, beside which Adrienne now threw herself on her 
knees. Grasping the hands of the poor seamstress, she 
found them as cold as ice. Laying her hand on her heart 
she could not feel it beat. Yet in a few seconds as the fresh 
air rushed into the room from the door and window 
Adrienne thought she remarked an almost imperceptible 
pulsation and she exclaimed: “Her heart beats! Eun 
quickly for help! Luckily I haye my smelling bottle.” 

“ Yes yes! help for her — and for the other too if it is yet 
time !” cried the smith in despair as he rushed dovyn the 
stairs leaving Mademoiselle de Cardoyille still kneeling by 
the side of the mattress. 


CHAPTEE XXXIIL 

co^ir'ESsiorrs. 

Duking the painful scene that we have just described, 
a lively emotion glowed in the countenance of Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville, grown pale and thin with sorrow^ Her 
cheeks, once so full, were now slightly hollowed, while a faint 
line of transparent azure encircled those large black eyes, 
no longer so bright as formerly. But the charming lips,, 
though contracted by painful anxiety, had retained their 
rich and velvet moisture. To attend more easily to Mother 
Bunch, Adrienne had thrown aside her bonnet, and the 
silky waves of her beautiful golden hair almost concealed 
her face as she bent over the mattress, rubbing the thin, 
ivory hands of the poor seamstress, completely called to 
life by the salubrious fre3])ness of the air, and by the 
strong action of the salts which Adrienne carried in her 
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smelling-bottle. Luckily, Mother Eaiicli bad fainted, 
rather from emotion and weakness than froiii tlie elects of 
suffocation, the senses of the unfortunate girl liaving failed 
her before the deleterious gas had attained its highest 
degree of intensity. 

Before continuing the recital of the scene between tht! 
seamstress and the patrician, a few retrospective words will 
be necessary. Since the strange adventure at the theater 
of the Porte Saint-Martin, wliere Djalma, iit peril of his 
•life, rushed upon the black paihlier in sight of iMa Icmoi- 
selle de Cardoville, the young hicly liad been dee-ply a iTected 
in 'various ways. Forgetti'ug her Jealousy, and the hniriilia- 
tion she had suffered in presence of DJalrna — I bj^duia ex- 
hibiting himself before every one with a woman so little 
worthy of liiin-— Adrienne was for a moment dazzled by the 
chivairoris and heroic action of tlie prince, and said to 
lierself: spite of odious appeai*anees, Djalma loves me 

enougli to brave death in order to pick up my nosegay.” 

But with a soul so delicate as that of tliis young lady, a 
character so generous, and a mind so true, reflection was 
certain soon to demonstrate the vanity of such consolations, 
powerless to cure the cruel wounds of oifended dignit,y and 
love. 

“liow many times,” said Adrienne to herself, and with 
i'on-son, -Alas the prince encountered, in hnniing, from pure 
<’a|)i’ice and with ijo gain, such danger as lie braved in pick- 
ing II j) my lioiujucfd fiinl tlieri, w-ho tells nui he did not 
imean to olTer it to the woman who accompanied him?” 

Singular (it may lie) in the eyes of the world, hut Just and 
great in those of lieaven, the ideas whicli Adrienne cher- 
isluid with regard to love, Joined to her natural pride, pre-' 
simted an invincible obstacle to the thought of her Biicceed- 
ing this woman ( whoever she might be), 'thus publicly 
displayed by the prince as his mistress. And yet Adrienne 
Imrdly dared avow to herself, that she experienced a feeling 
of jealousy, oidy the more painful and humiliating, tlie 
less her rival a})peared worthy to be compared to her. 

At other tinies, on tlie contrary, in spite of a conscious 
sense of her own value, Mademoiselle de Cardoville remem- 
bering the charming countenance of Rose-Pompon, asked 
herself, if the liad taste and improper manners of this pretty 
creature resulted frotn [n'tuuHjions and depraved effronterVj 
or from a complete ignorance of the usages of soci etj. In 
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tlie latter case, siicli ignorance, arising from a simple and 
iiigeniioiis nature, might in itself have a great charm; and 
if to this attraction, combined witli that of iiicontestable 
beauty, were added sincere love and a pure soul, tlie 
obscure birth, or neglected education of the girl might be of 
little Gonseqiienoe, and she might be capable of inspiring 
Djalma with a profound passion. If Adrienne hesitated 
to see a lost creature in Eose-Pompon, notwithstanding 
unfavorable appearances, it was because, remernbering what 
so many travelers had related of Djalma’s greatness of 
soul, and recalling the conversation she had overheard 
between him and Bodin, she could not bring herself to be- 
lieve that a man of such remarkable intelligence, with so 
tender a heart, so poetical, imaginative and enthusiastic a 
mind could be capable of loving a depraved and vulgar 
creature, and of openly exhibiting himself in public along 
with her. There was a mystery in the transaction, wliich 
ikdrienne sought in vain to penetrate. These trying doubts, 
this cruel curiosity, only served to nourish Adrienne’s fatal 
love; and we, may imagine her incurable despair, when she 
found that the indifference, or even disdain of Djalma, was 
unable to stifle a passion that now burned more fiercely 
than ever. So me times, having recourse to notions of fatality, 
she fancied that she w^as destined to feel this love, that 
Djalma must therefore deserve it, and that one clay what- 
ever w^as incomprehensible in the conduct of the prince 
w^ould be explained to his advantage. At other times, on 
the contrary, she felt ashamed of excusing Djalma, and the 
consciousness of this weakness was for Adrienne a constant 
occasion for remorse and torture. The victim of all these 
agonies, she lived in perfect solitude. 

The cholera soon broke out, startling as a clap of thun- 
der. Too unhappy to fear the pestilence on her own account, 
Adrienne was only moved by the sorrows of others. She was 
among the first to contribute to those cbaritable donations, 
which were now flowing in from ail sides in the admirable 
spirit of beiieYolence. Fiorina "was suddenly attacked by 
the epidemic. In spite of the danger, her mistress insisted 
on seeing her, and endeavored to revive her failing courage. 
Conquered by this new mark of kindness, Florine could no 
longer conceal the treachery in which she had borne a 
part. Death was about to deliver her from the odious 
tyranny of the people whose yoke weighed upon her, and 
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slie was at leiigtlv in a position to reveal everytliing to 
Adrienne. The latter thus learned how she had been 
continually betrayed by Tlorine, and also the cause of the 
sewing-giiTs abrupt departure. At these revelations, 
Adrienne felt her affection and tender pity for the poor 
seamstress greatly increase. By her command, the most 
acti ve steps were taken to discover traces of the hunchback ; 
but Plorine’s confession had a still more important result. 
Justly alarmed at this new evidence of Eodin’s machina- 
tions, Adrienne remembered the projects formed, when, be- 
lieving herself beloved, the instinct of affection had revealed 
to her the perils to which Djalma and the other members 
of the Eennepont family were exposed. To assemble the 
race around her, and bid them rally against the common 
enemy, such was Adrienne’s first thought, when she heard 
the confession of Plorine. She regarded it as a duty to 
accomplish this project. In a struggle with such danger- 
ous and powerful adversaries as Eodin, Pather d’Aigrigny, 
the Princess de Saint-Dizier, and their allies, Adrienne 
saw not only the praiseworthy and perilous task of 
unmasking hypocrisy and cupidity, but also, if not a 
consolation, at least a generous diversion in the midst of 
terrible sorrows. 

Prom this moment, a restless, feverish activity took the 
place of the mournful apathy in which the young lady had 
languished. She called round her all the members of her 
family capable of answering the appeal, and, as had been 
mentioned in the secret note delivered to Father d’Aigrigny, 
Oardoville House soon became the center of the most 
active and unceasing operations, and also a place of meet- 
ing in which the modes of attack and defense were fully 

11 points, the secret note 
s a mere conjecture, that 
granted an interview to 
Djalma. This fact was untrue,but the cause which led to the 
opposition will be explained hereafter. Far from such be- 
ing the case Mademoiselle de Gardoville scarcely found, in 
attendiBg to the great family interests now at stake, a 
momentary diversion from the fatal love, which was 
slowly undermining her health, and with which she so 
bitterly reproached hers^^ 

The morning of the day on which Adrienne at length 
discovering Mother Bunch’s residence, came so miraculously 


mscussea, rerieciiy correct m i 
of which we have spoken stated i 
Mademoiselle de Oardoville had 
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^ to rescue her from death, Agricola Baucloin had been to 

Cardovilie House to confer on the subject of Francis 
Hardy, and had begged Adrienne to permit him to accom- 
’ pany her to the Eue Olovis, whither they repaired in haste. 

Thus, once again, there was a noble spectacle, a touching 
I ■ symbol ! Mademoiselle de CardoYille and Mother Bunch, the 

I two extremities of the social chain, were united on equal 

terms— for the seamstress and the fair patrician were equal in 
intelligence and heart— -and equal also, because the one was 
the ideal of riches, grace, and beauty, and the other the 
i ideal of resignation and unmerited misfortune — and does 

f not a halo rest on misfortune borne with courage and 

dignity? Stretched on her mattress, the hunchback ap- 
: peared so weak, that e wen if Agricola had not been detained 

on the ground "floor with Cephyse, now dying a dreadful 
death, Mademoiselle de Cardoville would liaxe waited some 
! time, before inducing Mother Bunch to rise and accompany 

her to her carriage. Thanks to the presence of mind and 
pious fraud of Adrienne, the sewing-girl was persuaded that 
I Oephyse had been carried to a neighboring hospital, to 

i receive the necessary succors, which promised to be crowned 

» 'with success. Tiie hunchback’s faculties recovering 

i slowly from their stupor, she at first received this fable — 

j without theieast suspicion — for she did not even know that 

Agricola had accompanied Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 

“And it is to you, lady, that Oephyse and I owe our 
I lives,” said she, turning her mild and melancholy face to- 

ward Adrienne, “you, kneeling in this garret, near this 
couch of misery, where I and my sister meant to die — for 
you assure me, lady, that Oephyse was succored in 
I time?” 

f “Be satisfied! I was told just now that she was recover- 

‘ ing her senses.” 

“And they told her I was living, did they not lady? 
. Otherwise, she would perhaps regret having survived 

I ■ me.” 

“Be quite easy, my dear girl!” said Adrienne, pressing 
the poor hands in her own, and gazing on her with eyes 
full of tears; “ they liave told her all that was proper. i)o 
not trouble yourself about anything; only think of recover- 
I ing— and I hope you will yet enjoy that happiness of 

; which you have known so little, my poor child.” 

“ How kind you are, lady ! After flying from your house 
—and when von must think me so ungrateful 1” 
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“ Presently, when yon are not so weak, I have a great 
deal to tell yon. Jnst'now, it would fatigue you too much 
But how do you feel?” 

“ Better, lady. This fresh air— and then the thought, 
that, since you are come— my poor sister will no more be 
reduced to despair; for I will tell you all, and I am sure 
you all have pity on Cephyse— will you not, lady?” 

“Eely upon me, my child,” answ^ered Adrienne, forced 
to dissemlde her painful embarrassment; “'you know I am 
interested in all that interests you. But tell me,” added 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, in a voice of emotion, “before 
taking this desperate resolution, did you not write to me?-' 

“Yes, lady.” 

“Alas!” resnniecl Adrienne, sorrowfully ; “and when yon 
received no answer — how cruel, Low imgratefiil yon must 
have thought me!” 

“Oh! never, lady, did I accuse you of such feelings; iny 
poor sister will tell you so. You had my gratitude to the 
last.” 

“ I believe you — for I know your heart. But how then did 
you explain my silence?” 

“I had jiistiy offended yon by my sudden departure, 
lady,” 

“OffeMded! Alas! I never received your letter.” 

“And yet you know tliat I wrote to you, lady.” 

“Yes, my poor girl; I know also, tnat you wrote to me 
at my porter’s lodge. Unfortunately, lie de.li\ erecl your 
letter to one of my woinen, named Elorine, telling her it 
came from you.” 

“Elorine! the young women that so kind to me!” 

“Elorine deceived me shamefully; she was sold to my 
enemies, and acted as a spy on my actions.” 

She! Good heavens!” aried Mother Bunch. “Is it 
possible?” 

“She herself,” answered Adrienne, bitterly; “hut, after 
all, we must pity as well as blame her. She was forced- to 
obey l>y a terrible necessity, and her confession and repent- 
ance secured my pardon before her death.” 

“Then she is dead— so young! so fair!” 

“In spite of her faults I was greatly moved by her 
eiiih_ Siie confessed what .she -had done, with such heart- 
rending regrets. Among her avowals, she told me she 
had intercepted a letter, in which you asked for an inter- 
view that mififlit save your sister’s 
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is true, lady; such were the terms of my letter« 
What interest had thciy to keep it from yon?” 

‘‘''They feared to see you return to me, my good guard- 
isiii angel. You loved me so tenderly, and my enemies 
dreaded your faithful affection, so wonderfully aided by 
the admirable instinct of your heart. Ah! I shall never 
forget how well deserved was the horror with which you 
were inspired by a wretch whom I defended against your 
suspicions.” 

“M. Eodin?” said Mother Bunch, with a shudder. 

“ Yes,” replied Adrienne; “but wm null not talk of these 
people now. Their odious remembrance would spoil the joy 
I feel in seeing you restored to life— for your voice is less 
feeble, your cheeks are beginning to regain a little color. 
Thank God! I am so Iiappy to have found you once 
oioi'e — if you knew ah that I hope, all that I expect from 
our reiinicn — for we will not part again — promise me that, 
in the name of our friendship.” 

“I — your friend I” said Mother Bunch, timidly casting 
down her eyes. 

“ A few days hefore your departure from my house, did 
I not call you iny friend, my sister? What is there 
eluraged? S'otliiog, nothing,” added Mademoiselle de Gar- 
de viile, with deep emotion. “One might say, on the con- 
trary, tiaat a fa.tal resemblance in our posiiaons renders 
your friendsliip even clearer to me. And I shall have it, 
shali I not? Oh, do not refuse it me — I am so much 
in want of a friend!” 

“You, lady? you in want of the friendship of a pool 
creature like me?” 

“ Yes,” answered Adrienne, a.s she gazied on the other 
with an expression of intense grief; “nay, more, you are 
perhaps the only person, to whom 1 could venture to con- 
iide my bitter sorrows,” So saying. Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville colored deeply,, 

“And how do I deserve such marks of confidence?” 
asked Mother Bunch, more and more surprised,” 

“You deserve it by the delicacy of your heart, by the 
steadiness of 3mur character,” answered Adrienne, with some 
hesitation; “ theji— yoii are a woman— <and I am certain you 
will understaud what I sufier, and pity me,” 

“Pity you, lady?” said the other, whose astonishment 
continuecl to increase. “You, a great lady, and so much 
envied — 1, so li uni ble and despised, pity you?” 
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me, my poor friend,” resumed Adrienne, aftei 
some moments of silence, “are not the worst griefs those 
whicih we dare not avow to any one, for fear of raillery 
and contempt? How can we venture to ask interest or 
pity, for siiiferings that we hardly dare a\ow to ourselves, 
because they make us blush?” 

The sewmg“girl could hardly behove w^hat she heaixL 
Had ha.* benefactress felt, like her, tho effects of an unfor- 
tunate passion, she could not have held any other lan- 
guage. But the seamstress could not admit such a sup- 
position; so, attributing to some other cause the sorrows of 
Adrieime, slie answered mournfully, while she thought of 
her own fatal love for Agricola: “Oh! yes, lady. A 
secret grief, of tvhich we are ashamed, must be frightful 
—very frightful!” 

“But then what happiness to meet, not only a heart 
noble enough to inspire complete confidence, but one which 
has itself been tried by a thousand sorrows, and is capable of 
affording you pity, support, and counsel ! Tell me, my 
dear child,” added Mademoiselle de Ourdoville, as she 
looked attentively at Mother Bunch, “if you w^ere 
weighed down by one of those sorrows, at which one 
blushes, would you not be happy, very happy, to find a 
kindred soul, to whom you might entrust your griefs, and 
half relieve them by entire and merited confidence?” 

For the first time in her life, Motlier Bunch regarded 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville with a feeling of suspicion and 
sadness. 

The last words of the young lady seemed to her full of 
meaning. “ Doubtless, she knows my secret,” said Mother 
Bunch to herself; “doubtless, my Journal has faHeii into 
lier hands. She knows my love for Agricola, or at least 
sus[)octs it. What she has been saying to me is intended to 
provoke my confidence, and to assure herself if she has 
been riglitly informed.” 

Tliesc thoughts excited in the work -girl’s mind no bitter 
or ungrateful feeling toward her benefactress; .but the h^trt 
of the uivfortuoate girl was so delicately susceptible on the 
sulrjctd; of her fatah passion, that, in spite of her deep and 
tender affection for Mademoiselle de Cardoville, she suffered 
oriiolly at the thought of Adrienne’s being mistress of iiei 
secret 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MORE CONEESSIOIsrS. 

The faHCY, at first so painful, that MademoisellG de 
CardoYille was informed of her love for Agricola, was soon 
exchanged in the hunchback’s heart, thanks to the gener- 
ous instincts of that rare and excellent creature, for a- 
touching regret, which showed all her attachment and 
veneration for Adrienne. 

“Perhaps,” said Mother Bunch to herself, “conquered 
by the infiiience of the adorable kindness of my protect- 
ress, I might have made to her a confession which I could 
make to none other, and revealed a secret which I thought 
to carry with me to my grave. It would, at least, have 
been a mark of gratitude to Mademoiselle de Oardoville; 
but, unfortunately, I am now deprived the sad comfort 
of confiding my only secret to my bene lactress. And then 
— however generous may be her pity k)r me, however intel- 
ligent her alfection, she cannot — she, that is so fair and so 
much admired — she cannot understand how frightful is the 
position of a creature like myself, hiding in tiie depths of 
a wounded heart, a love at once hopeless and ridiculous. 
Xo, no — in spite of the delicacy of her attachment, my 
benefactress must unconsciously hurt my feelings, even 
while she pities me — for only sympathetic sorrows can con- 
sole each other. Alas! why did she not leave me to die?” 

These reflections presented themselves to the thinker’s 
mind as rapidly as thought could travel. Adrienne ob- 
served her attentively ; she remarked that the sewing-girl’s 
countenance, which had lately brightened up, was again 
clouded, and expressed a feeling of painful humiliation. 
Terrified at this relapse into gloomy dejection, the conse- 
quences of which might be serious, for Mother Bunch was 
still very weak, and, as it were, hovering on the brink of 
the grave, Mademoiselle de Oardoville resumed hastily: 
“My friend, do not yoii think with me, that the most cruel 
and humiliating grief admits of consolation, when it can 
be entrusted to a faithful and devoted heart?” 

“ Yes, lady,” said the young seamstress, bitterly; “hut 
the heart which sufiers in silence should be the only Judge 
of the moment for making so painful a confession. Until 
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tlieii, it would perhaps he more humane to respect its fatal 
secret, even if one had by chance discovered it.” 

You are right, my child,” said Adrienne, sorrowfully; 
*‘if I choose tliTs soleioii moment to entrust you with a very 
painful secret, it is that, when you have lieard iiie, I am 
sure you will set more value on 3 mir life, as knowing how 
much I need your tenderness, consolation, and pity.” 

At these words, the other half raised herself on the mad* 
tress, and looked at Mademoiselle de Oardoville in ^ amaze- 
ment Slie could scarcely believe v/hat she lieard; far from 
desigiiiiig to intrude upon her confidence, it was her pro- 
tectress who -was to make tlie painful confession, and wdio 
came to implore pity and consolation from her! 

“What!” stammered she; “you, lady.” 

“I come to tell you that I sufter, and am ashamed of 
my sufferings. Yes,” added the young lady, with a touch- 
ing expression, “yes — of all confessions, I am about to 
make tlie most paiiifiil — I love — and I hliish for my love.” 

“Like myself!” cried Mother Biiiich, involuntarily., 
clasping her hands together. 

“1 love,” resivmed Adrienne, with a long-pent-up grief; 
“I love, and am not beloYed-- and my love is miserable, is 
irnpossihle — it consumes me — it kills me — and I dare not 
confide to any' one the fatal secret!” 

“ Like me,” repeated the other, with a fixed look. “ She 
— a queen in beauty, rank, wealth, intelligence— -suifers 
like me. Like me, poor unfortunate ereatiiie! she loves, 
and is not loved again.” 

“Well, yes! like you, I love and am not loved again,” 
cri(ul fvfademoiselle de Cardoville; “was I wrong in saying, 
that you alone I could confide ray secret — because, 
having suffered the same pangs, yon alone can pity them?” 

“Then, lady,” said Mother Bunch, casting down her 
eyes, and recovering from her first amazement, “you 
knew ” 

“ \ knew all, my poor child— hut never should I have 
mentioned your secret, had I not had one to entrust you 
with, of a still more painful nature. Yonrs is cruel, but 
ndme is luimiliating. Oh, my sister !” added Mademoiselle 
ilc Cjinloville, in a tone impossible to describe, “ misfortune, 
you ser, blends ami confounds together what are called dis- 
lindimis of:' rank and fortune and often those whom thf 
world envies are reduced by suffering far below the poorest 
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and most liomble, and have to seek from tlie lafter pitj' ■ 
and consolation.” 

Tlien, drying lier tears, wliicli now llowed abundantly. 
Mademoiselle de Cardovilie resumed, in a voice of emotion: 
‘'^Oome, sister! courage, courage! let ns love and sustain 
eacli other. Let this sad and mysterious bond unite iia 
forever.” 

^^Ob, lady! forgive me, J3nt now that yon know the 
secret of my life,” said the work -girl, casting down hei 
eyes, and nnahle to vanqinsh her confusion, “it seems to 
me, that I can never look at yon without blushing,” 

“And why? because yon love Agricola?” said Adrienne. 
“Then I most die of sliame before yon, since, less Conran 
geons, than yon, I had not the strength to suffer and be 
resigned, and so conceal my love in the depths of my lieart. 
He that I love, with a love henceforth deprived of liope, 
knew of that love and despised it — preferring to me a wom- 
an, the very choice of whom was a new and grievous 
insult, if I am not much deceived by appearances, I some- 
times hope that I am deceived on this point. Now tell me 
—is it for yon to blush?” 

“Alas, lady! who could tell yon all this?” 

“ Wliicli you only entrusted to your journal? Well, then 
—it was tlie dying Florine who confessed her misdeeds. 
She had been base enongh to steal your papers, forced to 
this odious ant l)y the people who had dominion over her 
But slie had read your journal — and as every good feeling 
was not dead within tier, yoiir admirable resignation, your 
melancholy and pious love, had left snch an impression on 
her mind, that she was able to repeat whole passages to me 
on her death-bed, and tlnis_ to explain the cause of your 
sudden disappearance — for she had no doubt that the fear 
of seeing your love for Agricola divulged had been the 
caiise of your flight.” ' / ■ ; 

“Alas! it is hut too true, lady.” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Adrienne, bitterly; “those who 
employed the wretched girl to act as she did, well knew 
the effect of the blow. It wnis not their first attempt. 
They reduced you to despair, they would liave killed you, 
because you were devoted to me, and because you had 
guessed their intentions. Oh! these black -gowns are 
implacable, and their power is great!” said Adrienne, 
shuddering. 
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is fearful, lady.” 

do not be alarmed, dear ciiild; yon see,, that t\ 
arms of the wicked have turned against themselves; for thw 
moment I knew the cause of your flight, you became dearei 
to me than ever. From that time I made every exertion 
to find out where you wmre; after long efforts, it wms only 
this morning that the person I had employed succeeded in 
discovering that you inhabited this house. Agricola was 
with me when I heard it, and instantly asked to accom^ 
pany me.” 

^^Agricola!” said Mother Bunch, clasping her hands; 

he came ” 

Yes, my child— be calm. While I attended to yon, he 
was busy with your poor sister. You will soon see him.” 

‘^Alas, lady!” resumed the hunchback, in alarm. “He 
doubtless knows ” 

“ Your love? No, no; be satisfied. Only think of the 
happiness of again seeing your good and worthy brother.” 

“ All, lady I may he never know wdiat caused m® so much 
shame, that I -was like to die of it. Thank God, he is not 
aware of it!” 

“Then let ns have no more sad thoughts, my child. 
Only remember, that this wmrthy brother came here in 
time to save us from everlasting regrets — and you from a 
great fault. Oh! I do not speak of the prejudices of the 
world, with regard to the right of every creature to return 
to heaven a life that has become too burdensome! I only 
say tliat you ought not to have died, because those who 
love you, and whom you love, were still in need of your 
;issista!ice.” 

“1 thought you happy; Agricola was married to the girl 
of his choice, who will, I am sure, make him happy. To 
whom could I be useful?” 

“First, to myself, as you see — and then, who tells you 
that Agricola will never have need of you? Who tells 
you, that his happiness, or that of his family, will last for- 
ever, and will not he tried by cruel shocks? And even if 
those you love bad been destined to be always happy, conld 
rfieir happiness be complete without you? And would not 
your deatli, with which they would perhaps have reproached 
themselves, have left behind it endless regrets?” 

“It is true, lady,” answered the other, “I was wrong— 
the dizziness of despair had seized me— frightfii] misery 
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weighed upon t:b — we had not been able to find work foi 
some days— we lived on the charity of a poor woman, and 
her the cholen- carried oft*. To-morrow or next day, we 
must have died of hunger.” 

‘^Die of hunger! and yon knew where 1 lived!” 

“I had written to you, lady, and, receiving no answer. ^ 
thought yon offended at my abrupt departure.” 

“Poor, dear child! 3^11 must have been, as you say, 
seized with dhziness in that terrible moment; so that I 
have not the courage to reproach you for doubting me a 
single instant. How can I blame you? Did I not myself 
think of termhiating my life?” 

“You, lady!” cried the hunchback. 

“Yes, I th night of it — when they came to tell me, that 
Plorine, dying, wished to speak to me. I heard what she 
had to say; her revelations changed my projects. This 
dark and mournful life, which had become insupportable 
to me, was suddenly lighted up. The sense of duty woke 
within me. You were no doubt a prey to horrible misery; 
it was my du ty to seek and save you. Floriiie’s confessions 
unveiled to me the new plots of the enemies of my scattered 
family, dispersed by sorrows and cruel losses; it was my 
duty to w^arn them of their danger, and to unite them 
against tho common enemy. I had been the victim of 
odious maneuvers; it was my duty to punish their authors, 
for fear that, encouraged by impunity,, these black -gowns 
should make other victims. Then the sense of duty gave 
me strength, and I was able, to rouse myself from my letli- 
argy. With the help of Abbe Gabriel, a sublime, oli! a 
sublime priest — the ideal of a true Christian — the worthy 
brother of Agricola — I courageously entered on tlie strug- 
gle. What shall I say to you, my child? Tlie perform- 
ance of these duties, the hope of finding you again, have 
been some relief to me in my trouble. If I was not con- 
soled, I wuis at least occupied. Your tender friendship, 
the example of your resignation, will do the rest — think 
so — am sure so — and I shall forget this fatal love.” 

At the moment Adrienne pronounced these words, rapid 
footsteps w^ere heard upon the stairs, and a young, clear 
voice exclaimed: “Oh! dear me, poor Mother Bunch! 
How lucky I have come just now: If only I could be of 
sK:me use to her!” 

Almost immediately, Rose-Pompon entered the garret 
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.witli precipitation. Agricola soon followed the grisette, 
and, pointing to the open window, tried to iiiake Adrienne 
understand by signs, that she was not to mention to the 
girl the deplorable end of the Bacchanal Qiieein This 
pantomime was lost on Mademoiselle de Cardoville. Adri- 
enne’s lieart swelled with grief, indignation, pride, as she 
]‘e('.ognized the girl she had seen at the Porte-Salnt-Martin 
in company with Djalrna, and who alone was the cause of 
the dreadful sutlerings she endured since that fatal even- 
ing. And, strange irony of fate 1 it was at the very moment 
when Adrienne had just made the hurfuiiating and cruel 
confession of Iier despised love, that the woman, to whom 
she believed lierself sacrificed, appeared before her. 

If the surprise of Mademoiselle de Cardoville was great, 
Eose-Pompjon’s was not less so. Not only did she recog- 
nize in Adrienne the fair young lady with the golden locks, 
wlio had sat opposite her at the theater, on tlie night of 
tlie adveid'iire of- tlie black panther, but she had serious 
reasons foi* desiring most ardently this unexpected inter- 
view. It is impossible to paint the look of malignant joy 
and triumph, that she aifected to cast upon Adrienne, ^riie 
first impiilse of Mademoiselle de Cardoville was to cpiit the 
room. Ihit site could not bear to leave Motlier Buiiclt at 
this moment, or to give, in the presence of Agricola, her 
reasons for such an abrupt departure, and. inoreover, an 
inex[)li(*ahle and fatal cinuosity lield her hack, in spite of 
lier oiTended pride. She remained, therefore, and was 
about to examine closely, to hear and to judge, this rival, 
wlio had nearly occasioned her death, to whom, in her jeaP 
on;' agony, slie had ascribed so many different aspects, ii\ 
order to explain Djalina’s love for such a creatureo 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE BIVALS. 

Kose-Pomfok, whose presence caused such deep emotion 
in ^Mademoiselle de Cardoville, was dressed in the most 
showy and extravagant had taste. Her very small, narrow, 
rosc-culored satin bonnet, ^placed so forward over her face 
■IS almost to touch the tip of her little nose, left uncovered 
bciiind iialf of her light, silky hair; her plaid dress, of an 
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excessively broad pattern, was- open in front, and, tl^e almost 
traiispai’eiit gauze, rather too honest in its revelations, 
hardly (30vered the charms of the form beneath. 

The grisette having run all the Avay upstairs, lield in her 
hands the ends of’ her large bine shawl, which falling from 
her shoulders, had slid down to her wasp-like waist, and there 
been stopped by the s’well of the figure. If we enter into 
these details, it is to explain how, at the sight of this pretty 
creature, dressed in so impertinent and almost indecent a 
fashion. Mademoiselle de Cardoville, who thought she saw 
in her a successful rival, felt her indignation, grief, and 
shame redoubled. 

But judge of the surprise and confusion of Adrienne, 
when Mademoiselle Eose-Pompoii said to her, with the 
utmost freedom and pertness, “I am delighted to see yon, 
madaiiie. You and I must have a long talk together. 
Only I must begin by kissing poor Mother Bunch— with 
your permission, madanie!” 

To understand the tone and manner with wdiich this 
word “madaine” w^as pronounced, you must have been 
present at some stormy discussion between two Eose-Pom- 
pons, jealous of each other; tlien you would be able to 
judge how iinicli provoking Iiostilifcy may he compressed 
into the word ‘Ynadame,’’ under certain circumstances. 
Amazed at the impiulence of Eose-Pompon, Mademoiselle 
de Oardoville remained mute; while Agricola, entirely oc- 
cupied with tlie interest lie took in the work-girl, who had 
never withdrawn her eyes from him since he entered the 
room, and -with the remembrance of the painful scene h.e 
had just quitted, whispered to Adrienne, without remark- 
ing the grisette’s ejfrontery, “Alas, lady! it is all over. 
Oephyse has just breathed her last sigh, without recovering 
her sensesd’ ' 

“Unfortunate girl!” said Adrienne, with emotion; and 
lor the moment she forgot Eose-Pompon. 

“ We must keep this sad news from Mother Bunch, and 
only let her know it hereafter, with great caution,” ro- 
Slimed Agricola. “LiiGkil}^ little Eose-Pompon knows 
nothing about it.” 

And he pointed to tlie grisette, who was now stooping 
down by the side of the work-girh On hearing Agricola 
speak so familiarly of Eose-Pompon, Adrienne’s amazement 
increased^ It is impossible to describe what she felt; yet, 
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strangely enough, her sufferings grew less and less, and 
her anxiety diminished, as she listened to the ghatter of 
the gi’isetfce. 

“Oh, my good dear!" said the latter, y/ith as much vol- 
ubility as emotion, while her pretty blue eyes were filled 
with tears; “is it possible that you did so stupid a thing? 
Do not poor people help one another? Ooiild you not ap- 
ply to me? You knew that others are welcome to whatever 
is "mine, and I would have made a raffle of Philemon’s 
bazaar,” added this singular girl, with a burst of feeling, 
at once sincere, touching, and grotesque; “I would have 
sold his three boots, pipes, boating-costume, bed, and even 
his great drinking-glass, and at all events you should not 
have been brought to such an ugly pass. Philemon would 
not have minded, for he is a good fellow; and if he had 
minded, it would have been all the same. Thank heaven ! 
we are not married. I am only wishing to remind you that 
you should have thought of little Rose-Pompon.” 

“I know you are obliging and kind, miss,” said Mother 
Bunch ; for she had heard from her sister that Rose- Pom- 
pon, like so many of her class, had a warm and generous 
heart. 

“After all,” resumed the grisette, wiping watli the back 
of 11 er hand tlie tip of her little nose, down which a tear 
was tricklings “you may tell me that you did not know 
where I had taken up my quarters. It’s a queer story, I 
can tell you. When I say queer,” added Rose-Pompon, 
with a deep sigh, “it is quite the contrary — but no matter. 
I need not trouble you with that. One thing is certain; 
you are getting better — and you and Cephyse will not do 
such a thing again. She is said to be very weak. Can I 
not see her yet, M. Agricola?” 

“ No,” said the smith, with embarrassment, for Mother 
Bunch kept her eyes fixed upon him: “you must have 
patience.” 

“But I may see her to-day, Agricola?” exclaimed the 

.liiiiichback. 

“ We will talk about that. Only be calm, I entreat.” 

“Agricola is I’ight; you must be reasonable, my good 
dear,” resumed Rose-Pompon; “we will wait patiently. I 
can wait too, for I have to talk presently to this lady;” 
and Rose- Pompon glanced at Adrienne with the expression 
of an angry cat. “ Yes, yes; I can wait; for I long to tel] 
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Oepliyse also that she may reckon upon me.” Here Eose- 
Pompon bridled up very prettily, and thus continued ; “Do 
not he uneasy! It is the least one can do, when one is in 
a good position, to share the advantages with one’s friends, 
who are not so well off. It would be a fine tiling to keep 
one’s happiness to one’s seif! to stufi it with straw, and 
put it under a glass, and let no one touch it! When I talk 
of happiness, it’s only to make talk; it is true in one sense; 
but in another, you see, my good dear — Bah! I am only 
seventeen — but no matter — I might go on talking till to- 
morrow, and you would not be any the wiser. So let me 
kiss you once more, and don’t be down-hearted — n@r 
Gephyse either, do you hear? for I shall be close at hand.” 

And, stooping still lower, Eose-Pompon cordially em- 
braced Mother Bunch. It is impossible to express what 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville felt during this conversation, 
or rather during this monologue of the grisette on the sub- 
ject of tlie attempted suicide. The eccentric jargon of 
Mademoiselle Eose-Pompon, her liberal facility in dispos- 
ing of Philemon’s bazaar, to the owner of 'wliich (as she 
said) she was luckily not married — the goodness of her 
heart, which revealed itself in her offers of service — her 
contrasts, her impertinence, her drollery — ail this was so 
new and inexplicable to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, that 
she remained for some time mute and motionless with sur- 
prise. Such, then, was the creature to whom Djalma had 
sacrificed her! 

If Adrienne’s first impression at sight of Eose-Pompon 
had been horribly painful, reflection soon awakened doubts, 
which were to become shortly ineffable hopes. Eemem- 
bering the interview she bad overheard between Eodin and 
Djalma, when, concealed in the conservatory, slie bad 
wished to prove the Jesuit’s fidelity, Adrienne asked her- 
self if it was reasonable, if it was possible to believe, that 
the prince, whose ideas of love seemed to he so poetical, so 
elevated, so pure, could find any charm in the disjointed 
and silly chat of this young girl? Adrienne could not hes- 
itate; she pronounced the thing impossible, from the 
moment she had seen her rival near, and witnessed her 
style both of manners and conversation, which, without 
detracting from the prettiuess of her features, gave them 
a trivial and not very attractive character. Adrienne’s 
doubts with regard to the deep love of the prince for Rose- 
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Pompon were Imnoe soon cluinged to complete incredulity. 
Endowed with too iiiuch sense and penetration,' not to 
perceive tluit iisis apparent connection, so inconceivable on 
the |Kirt of IJja'lnia, must conceal some mystery, Mademoi-* 
selhj lie I'ardovllle felt her hopes revive. As this consoling 
tlioiigiit arose in her mind, her heart, until now so paiu- 
fidlyhippressed, began once more to dilate; she felt vague 
aspirations toward a better future; and yet, cruelly warned 
by the pa,st, she feared to yield too readily toa;i mere illu» 
sioii, for she remembered the notorious fact that the prince 
laid really appeared in public with fcliis girl. But now tliav 
Audemoi'selie de Cardoville could fully appreciate what she 
was, slie found the, conduct of the prhice only the more 
iiiconrpreiieusible.^ And how. can we Judge soundly and 
surely’ of that which is enveloped in mystery*? And then 
a secrete presentiment .told her, that it would, perhaps, be 
bi\dil?.i the conch of the- poor seamstress, wdiom she had just 
sa\’ed from death, that, by a providential coincidence, she 
woiihl learn the secret on wdiich depended the happiness of 
her life. 

The emotions which, agitated the heart of Adrienne be- 
<a'ime so violent, that her fine face was flushed with a bright 
red, her bosom heaved, and her large, black eyes, lately 
dimineh by sadness, once more shone with a mild radiance. 
Hhe waited with inexpressible impatience for what was to 
follow. Jn the interview, .with' which Eose-Ponipon had 
ihreu toned her, and which a few minutes before Adrienne 
wmuld have declined with all the dignity of legitimate 'in- 
cligmitioii, she now hoped to find^the*' explana'tion of a 
mysfviT, whieli it waas.of such -.importance fon her to clear 
u]). After once more tende.rly embracing Mother Bunch, 
Eose-l'fernpon got up from the .ground, and, turning to- 
ward Adrienne, eyed ■ her from head 'to foot, with the 
utmost coolness, ancl said to her, in - a soiiiewliat imperti- 
nonf-. tone: is now- o.ur'-tiirn, madame”—the word 

‘’Aiiadaine’' still pronounced, wdth the accent before de- 
scribed — “ we have a little-.matter.to settle together. ’b 

.anr at your, order,.” answered- Adrienne, 'with iiiiich 
m'ihlness. anti si.mpli.city.- - 

. At sight of ; the- triumphant ancl decisive air of Eose-Pom- 
po-n, and , on liearing her eluillenge .to Mademoiselle, de Gar- 
d<>vilk\ the worthy Agrieola, after exchanging a few words 
with Mother Bunch, opened his . eyes and ears very 'wide, 
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and remained staring in amazement at tlie effrontery of tlie 
grisette; then, advancing toward her, he whispered, as he 
plucked her by the sleeve: “I say, are you mad? Do you 
know to whom 3 ml' speak?” 

Well I wdiat then? Is not one pretty woman worth 
another? I say that for the lady. She wdll not eat me, I 
suppose,” replied Eose-Pompon, aloud, and with an air of 
defiance. have to talk with inadaine, here, I am sure, 
she knows why and wdierefore. If not, I will tell her, it 
will not take me long.” 

Adrienne, who feared some ridiculous exposure on the 
subject of DJalma, in the presence of Agricola, made a 
sign to the latter, and thus answered the grisette: “I am 
ready to hear yon, miss, but not in this place. You wdll 
understand why.” 

Very 'well, madame. I have my key. You can come 
to my aparti:iu3uts”— the last wmrd prononiiced with an air 
of ostentatious importance. 

Let ns go tlTeii to your apartments, miss, since you will 
do me tlie lionor to receive me there,” answered Mademoi- 
selle de Gardoville, in her mild, sweet voice, and w'ith a 
slight inclination" of the head, so full of exquisite polite- 
ness, tliat Eose-Pompon was daunted, notwitiistanding all 
her effrontery. 

“"What, lady!” said Agricola to Adrienne: “you are 
good enough ” 

“M. Agricola,” said Mademoiselle de Gardoville, inter- 
rupting him, “please to remain with our poor friend: I 
shall soon be back.” 

Tlien, approaching Mother Bunch, avho shared in Agric- 
ola’s astonislimen t, she said to her ; “ Excuse me for leaving 
yon a few seconds. Only regain a little strength, and, 
wlien I return, I will take yon 1mm e with me, dear sister,” 

Then, turning towa,rd Eose-Pompon, v/ho was more and 
more surprised at hearing so fine a lady call the work -girl 
her sister, she added: “1 ara ready -whenever you please, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ Beg pardon, madaine, if I go first to sliow yon the way, 
but IPs a regular break-neck sore of a place,” answeind 
Eose-Ponipon, pressing her elbows to her sides, and sc.rew- 
ing lip her lips, to prove that she was no stranger to podle 
manners and tine ianguage. And the two rivals quitted 
tlie garret togetherj leaving Agricola alone with Mother 
Bunch. 
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Luckily, tlie disfigured reinaiiis of the Bacchanal Queen 
had been carried into Mother Arsene’s subterraneous shop, 
so that the crowd of spectators, always attracted by any 
fatal event, had assembled in front of the house; and Rose- 
Pompon, meeting no one in the little court she had to 
traverse with Adrienne, continued in ignorance of the 
tragical death of her old friend Cephyse. In a few mo- 
ments the. grisette and Mademoiselle de Cardoville had 
reached Philemon’s apartment. This singular abode re- 
mained in the same state of picturesque disorder in which 
Eose-Pivnpon had left it, when Ninny Moulin came to 
fetch her to act the heroine of a mysterious advpture. 

Adriem.\e, completely ignorant of the eccentric modes of 
life of students and their companions, could not, in spite of 
the thoughk which occupied her mind, forbear examining 
with a mixtuve of surprise and curiosity, this strange and 
grotesque chaos, composed of the most dissimilar objects — 
disguises for masked balls, skulls with pipes in their 
mouths, odd boots standing on book-shelves, monstrous 
bottles, women’s clothes, ends of tobacco pipes, etc., etc. 
To the first astonishment of Adrienne succeeded an im- 
pression of painful repugnance. The young lady felt her- 
self uneasy and out of place in this abode, not of poverty, 
but disorder; while on the contrary, the sewing-girl’s 
miserable garret had caused her no such feeling. 

Rose-Pompon, notwithstanding all her airs, was consider- 
ably troubled when she found herself alone with Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville; the rare beauty of the young patri- 
cian, her fashionable look, the elegance of her manners, the 
style, both dignified and affable, with which she had an- 
swered the impertinent address of the grisette, began to 
have their effect upon the latter, who, being moreover a 
good-natured girl, had been touched at hearing Mademoi- 
sollo de Cardoville call the hunchback ‘‘friend and sister.” 
Without knowing exactly who Adrienne was, Rose-Pompon 
wa.s not ignorant that she belonged to the richest and high- 
est class of society; she felt already some remorse at having 
attacked her so cavalierly ; and her intentions, at first very 
hostile with regard to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, ’were grad- 
ually imich modified. Yet, being very obstinate, and not 
wishing to appear to submit to an mftuence that offended her 
pride, Rose- Pompon endeavored to recover her assurance; 
and, having bolted the door, she said to Adrienne: “Pray 
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io me tlie favor to sit down, madame’- — still with the in- 
tention of showing that she w^as no stranger to refilled 
manners and conversation. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville was about mechanically to 
take a chair, when Eose-Pompon, worthy to practice those 
ancient virtues of hospitality, which regarded even ^ an 
enemy as sacred in the person of a guest, cried out hastily : 
^^Doii^t take that chair, madame; it wants a leg.” 

Adrienne laid her hand on another chair. 

‘^Nor that either; the back is quite loose,” again ex- 
claimed Eose-Pompon. And she spoke the truth; for the 
chair-back, which was made in the form of a lyre, remained 
in the hands of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, who said, as 
she replaced it discreetly in its former position : “I think, 
miss, that we can very well talk standing.” 

“As you please, madame,” replied Eose-Pompon, steady- 
ing herself the more bravely the more uneasy she felt. 
And the interview of the lady and the grisette began in 
this fashion. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE IHTERYIEW. 

Aeter a minute’s hesitation, Eose-Pompon said to Adri- 
enne, whose heart was beating violently : “ I will tell you 

directly, madame, what I have on my mind. I should not 
have gone out of my way to seek you, but, as I happen to 
fall in with you, it is very natural 1 should take advantage 
of it.” 

“But, miss,” said Adrienne, mildly, “may I at least 
know the subject of the conversation we are to have to- 
gether?” 

“Yes, madame,” replied Eose-Pompon, affecting an air 
of still more decided confidence; “first of all, you must not 
suppose I am unhappy, or going to make a scene of jealousy 
or cry like a forsaken damsel. Do not flatter yourse]f 1 
Thank heaven, I have no reason to complain of Prince 
Charming— that is the pet name I gave him— on the con- 
trary, he has made me very happy. If I left him, it was 
against his will, and because I chose.” 

So saying, Eose-Pompon, whose heart was swelling in 
spite of her fine airs, could not repress a sigh. 
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•^^ Yes, niadame,” slie resinned, lei’h him hecaiise 1 
chose— for he quite doated on me. If I Iiad liked, he would 
have married me— yes, madame, married me— so much the 
worse, if that gives yon pain. Though, when I say ‘so 
niiud.i the worse",’ it is true that I meant to pain you/ To 
he sure I did — but then, Just now when I saw you so kind 
to poor Mother Bunch, though I was certainly iii the right, 
stiil I felt soinething. However, to cut matters slior\ it 
is clear that I detest you, and that you deserve it,” added 
Rose-Foiiipon, stamping her foot. 

From all this it resulted, even for a person much less 
sagacious than Adrienne, and much less interested in dis- 
eoveriiig the truth, that liose-Pompoii, notwithstanding 
her triumphant airs in speaking of hiih whom she repre- 
sented as so much attached to her, and even anxious to wed 
her, was in reality comiiletely disappointed, and was now 
taking refuge in a deliberate falsehood. It was evident that 
she was not loved, and that nothing but violent Jealousy 
had induced her to desire this interview witli Madeiiioiselfe 
de (kirdoville, in order to make what is vulgarly called a 
scene, considering Adrienne (tlie reason ivill be explained 
presently) as her successful rival. But Rose- Pompon, hav- 
ing recovered lier good-nature, found it very difficult to 
continue the scene in question, particularly as, for many 
reasons, she felt overawed by Adrienne. 

Tliough the had expected, if not the singular speech of 
the grisette, at least something of the same result — for she 
felt it wais impossible tliat tlie prince could entertain a 
serious attachment for this girl — Mademoiselle de Oardo- 
villo was at first delighted to hear the confirmation of her 
hopes li’oin the lips of her rival; but suddenly these hopes 
were sue(W‘edod by a cruel apprehension, wliicli we wili en- 
deavor to ex[ilain. Wliat Adrienne had Just heard ought 
to have satisfied her completely. Sure that the heart of 
Djalma had never ceased to belong to her, she ought, 
according to the customs and opinions of the world, to have 
cared little, if, in the effervescence of an ardent youth, he 
had cluinced to yield to some ephemeral caprice for this 
creature, vvlio was, after all, very pretty and desirable— the 
more especially as he had now repaired his error by separat- 
i]]g from her. 

Notwithstanding these good reasons, such an error of the 
sesises would not have been pardoned by Adrienne. She 
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iid not understand that complete separation ot the body 
and soul that would make the one exempt from the stains 
of the other* She did not think it a matter of inditference 
to toy Avith one wvhile you Avere thinking of another. 

Her young, chaste, passionate loA’e demanded an absolute 
fealty — ^a fealty as just in the eyes of heuA-en and nature as 
it may he ridictilous and foolish in the eyes of man. For 
the very reason that she cherished a refined religion of the 
senses, and revered them as an adorable and diAdne mani- 
festation, Adrienne had all sorts of delicate scruples ana 
nice repugnances, unknown to the austere spirituality of 
those ascetic prudes Avho despise vile matter too much to 
take notice of its errors, and allow it to grovel in filth, to 
show the contempt in which they hold it. Mademoiselle 
cle Cardoville Avnis not none of those Avouderfully modest 
creatures who Avould die of confusion rather than say plainly 
that they Avished for a young and handsome husband, at 
once ardent and pure. It is true that they generally marry 
old, ugly, aud corrupted men, and make up for it by taking 
two or til ree lovers six months after. But Adrienne felt 
instinctively how much of virginal and celestial freshness 
there is in the equal innocence of tAvo loving and passionate 
beings — Avhat guarantees for the future in the remembrance 
Avhich a man preserves of his first love! 

We say, then, that Adrienne was only half -satisfied, 
tliougli convinced by the vexation of Eose-Pompon that 
Djalma had never entertained a serious attachment for the 
grisette. 

“And Avhy do you detest me, miss?” said Adrienne 
mildly, Avhen Rose-rompon had finished her speech. 

“Oh! bless me, niadame!” replied the latter, forgetting 
altogether her rassumption of triumph, and yielding to the 
natural sincerity of her character; “pretend that you 
don’t knoAV why I detest you! Oh, yes! people go and 
pick bouquets from the jaAvs of a panther for people that 
tliey care nothing about, "don’t they? And if it was only 
that !” added Eose-Pompon, avIio Avas gradually getting 
animated, and whose pretty face, at first contracted into a 
sullen pout, noAV assumed an expression of real and yet 
half-comic sorrow. 

“And if it Avas only the nosegay!” resumed she. 
“Though it gave me a dreadful turn to see Prince Charm- 
ing leap like a kid upon the stage, I might have said to 
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myself: ‘Pooh! these Imliaiis have their own way of 
showing politeness. Here, a lady drops her nosegay, and a 
gentleman picks it np and gives it to her; but in India it 
is quite another thing; the man picks up the nosegay, and 
does not return it to the wmman — he only kills a panther 
before her eyes.’ Those are good manners in that country, 
I suppose; but what cannot be good manners anywhere is 
to treat a woman as I have been treated. And all thanks 
to yon, madame!” 

These complaints of Kose-Pompon, at once bitter and 
laughable, did not at all agree with wdmt she had previously 
stated as to DJalma’s passionate love for her; but Adrienne 
took care not to point out this contradiction, and said to 
her, mildly: “Yon must be mistaken, miss, when you 
suppose that I had anything to do with your troubles. But 
in any case, I regret sincerely that yon should have been 
ill-treated by any one.” 

“If yon think I have been beaten, yon are quite wrong,” 
exclaimed Eose-Pompon. “Ah! well, I am sure! No, it 
is not that.. But I am certain that, had it not been for 
yon, Prince Charming would have got to love me a little. 
I am worthy the trouble, after all — and then there are 
different sorts of love — I am not so very particular-— not 
even so much as that,” added Eose-Pompon, snapping her 
fingers. 

“Ah!” she continued, “when Ninny Moulin came to 
fetch me, and brought me jewels and laces to persuade me 
to go with him, he was quite right in saying there was no 
harm in his offers.” 

“Ninny Moulin?” asked Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
becoming more and more interested; “who is this Ninny 
Moulin, miss?” 

“A religious writer,” answered Eose-Pompon, pouting; 
“the right-hand man of a lot of old sacristans, whose money 
he takes on pretense of writing about morality and religion. 
A fine morality it is!” 

At these words— “a religious writer” — “sacristans”— 
Adrienne instantly divined some new plot of Eodin or 
Father d’Aigrigny, of which she and Djalma were to have 
been the victims. She began vaguely to perceive the real 
state of the case, as she resumed: “But, miss, under 
what pretense could this man take you a wav with him?” 

“He came to fetch me, and said 1 need not fear for my 
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virtue, and was only to make myself look pretty. So 1 
said to myself : ‘riiilemon’s out of town, arid it’s very dull 
here all alone. This seems a droll affair; what can I risk 
by it?’ Alas! 1 didn’t know what I risked,” added Bose- 
Pompon, with a sigh. ‘^Welll Ninny Moulin takes me 
away in a fine carriage. We stop in the Place du Palais- 
Koyal. A sullGn-looking man, with a yellow face, gets up 
in the room of Ninny Moulin, and takes me to the house 
of Prince Charming. When I saw him — la! he was so 
handsome, so very handsome, that I was quite dizzy-like; 
and he had such a kind, noble air, that I said to myself: 
‘Well! there will be some credit if I remain a good girl 
now !’ I did not know what a true word I was speaking. I 
have been good — oh! worse than good.” 

“ What, miss! do you regret having been so virtuous?” 

“Why, you see, I regret, at least, that I have not had 
the pleasure of refusing. But how can you refuse, when 
nothing is asked-— when you are not even thought worth 
one little loving word?” 

“But, miss, allow me to observe to you that the indiffer- 
ence of which you complain does not seem to have pre- 
vented your making a long stay in the house in question.” 

“How should I know why the prince kept me there, or 
took me out riding with him, or to the play? Perhaps it 
is the fashion in his savage country to have a pretty girl by 
your side, and to pay no attention to her at all!” 

“But why, then, did you remain, miss?” 

“Why did I remain?” said Rose-Pompon, stamping her 
foot with vexation. “I remained because, without know- 
ing how it happened, I began to get very fond of Prince 
Charming; and what is queer enough', I, who am as gay as 
a lark, loved him because he was so sorrowful, which shows 
that it Avas a serious matter. At last, one day, I could hold 
out no longer. I said : ‘Never mind ; I don’t care for the 
consequences. Philemon, I am sure, is having his fun in 
the country.’ That set my mind at ease. So one morn- 
ing, I dress myself in my best, all very pretty, look in my 
glass, and |ay: ‘Well, that will do — he can’t stand that!” 
and, going to his room, I tell him all that passes through 
my head; I laugh, I C 17 — -at last I tell him that I adore 
him. What do you think he answers, in his mild voice, 
and iis cold as a piece of marble? Why, ‘Poor child— poor 
chikl — poor child !’ ’’ added Rose Pompon, with indignation; 
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more nor less tlnui if I bticl come to complain to 
him of the toothache. But the worst of it is that I am 
sure, if he were not in love elsewhere, he wmiilcl be all fire 
ami gunpowder. Only now he is so sad, so dejected!” 

Then, pausing a moment, Eose-Pompon added: 

I will not tell yon that; yon would be too pleased.” But, 
after another pause, she continued: ^'Weli, never mind; 
I will tell yon, though;” and this singular girl looked at 
Mademoiselle de Cardhville with a mixture of sympathy and 
deference. “ Why should I keep it from you? I began by 
riding the high horse, and saying that the prince wished to 
marry me; and I finish by confessing that he almost turned 
me out. Well, it’s not iny fault; when I try to fib, I am 
sure to get confused. So, madame, this is the plain trutli : 
When I met you at poor Mother Bunch’s, I was at first as 
angry as a little turkey-cock; but wdieii I heard you, that 
are such a fine great lady, speak so kindly to the poor girl, 
and treat her as your sister, do what I would, my anger 
l)egan to go away. Since we have been here, I have done 
my utmost to get it up again; but I find it impossible, and 
more I see the diflerence between us, the more 1 per- 
ceive that Prince Clmrming.was right in thinking so much 
of you. For yon must know% madame, tliat he is over head 
aufl ears in love with you. I don’t say so merely because 
he killed the panther for you at the Porfce-Saiht-Martin, 
hub if you knew all the tricks he played with your bouc|net, 
and how he wull sit up all night weeping in that room 
whore lie saw you for the first time — and’ then your por- 
trait, that he has drawn upon glass, after the fashion of his 
country, and so many other things— the fact is, that I, 
who was fond of him, and saw all tins, was at first in a 
great rage; but afterward it was so touching tliat it brought 
tlm tears into my eyes. Yes, madame, just as it does now, 
wlien 1 inerely think of the poor prince. Oh, madameP 
added Eose-Pompon her eyes swimming in tears, and will: 
suck aji expression of sincero interest, that Adrienne was 
much moved by it; ‘"^oh, madame, you look so mild and 
gmod, tiiat you will not make this poor prince miserable. 
ih*ay love him a little bit; what can it matter to you?” 

ISo sayiiig, I iose- Pompon, with a perfectly simple, though 
tuo fmninar gesture, took hold of Adrieniic’s hand, as if 
to enfor(H‘ her re(|uest. It had required great self-cominand 
in Mudemuiselle de Oardoville to rep)ress the rush of joy 
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that was raomiting from her heart to her lips, to check the 
ton'eiit of cjiiestioiis which she burned to address to Eose- 
.['onipon, and to restrain the sweet tears of happiness tluit 
lor sortie seconds had trembled in her eyes; and, strangely 
enough, when Rose-Pompon took her hand, Adrienne, in- 
stead of withdrawing it, pressed the olfered hand almost 
atTectionately, and led her toward the window, as if to 
examine her sweet face more attentively. 

On entering the room, the grisette had thrown her bon- 
net and shawl down upon the bed, so that Adrienne could 
tulniire the thick and silky masses of light hair that 
crowned the fresh face of the charming girl, with its firm, 
rosy cheeks, its mouth as red as a cherry, and its large blue 
iaiighiiig eyes; and, thanks to the somewhat scanty dress 
of Rose-Pompon, Adrienne could fully appreciate the vari- 
ous graces of her nymph-like figure. Strange as it may 
appear, Adrienne was delighted at finding the girl still 
]n'cttier than she had at first imagined. The stoical iii- 
<HiTeronce of Djalma to so attractive a creature was the best 
proof of the sincerity of the passion by which he was 
iictiiated. 

Having taken the hand of Adrienne, Eose-Pompon was 
herself confused and surprised at the kindness with which 
Mademoiselle de Oardoville permitted this familiarity. 
Emboldened by this indulgence, and by the silence of 
Adrienne, who for some moments had been contemplating 
her with almost grateful benevolence, the grisette resumed : 

Oh, you will not refuse, madame! You will take pity on 
this poor prince?” 

We cannot tell how Adrienne would have answered this 
indiscreet c|iiestioii of Kose-Pompon, for suddenly a loud, 
wild, shrill, piercing sound, evidently intended to imitate 
. the crowing of a cock, was heard close to the door of the 
room. ' ' , ■ . 

Adrienne started in alarm ; but the countenance of Rose- 
Pompon, yust now so sad, brightened up Joyously at this 
signal, and, clapping her hands, she exclaimed, /‘It is 
Philemon!” 

“What— who?” said Adrienne, hastily. 

“ My lover ; oh, the monster 1 he must" have come upstairs 
on tiptoe, to take me by surprise with his crowing. Just 
dike liim!” 

A second cock-a-doodle-doo, still louder than the first, 
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was lieard'close to the door. “ What a stupid, droll orea* 
tore it is! Always the same joke, and yet it always amnseb^ 
me,” said Eose-Pompon. 

And drying her tears with the hack of her hand, siie 
began to laugh like one bewitched at Philemon’s Jest, 
which, though well known to her, always seemed new and 
agreeable. 

“Do not open the door,” whispered Adrienne, much eni^ 
barrassed; “do not answer, I beg of you.” 

“Though the door is bolted, the key is on the outside-. 
Philemon can see that there is some one at home.” 

“No matter — do not let him in.” 

“But, madame, he lives here; the room belongs to him.” 

In fact, Philemon, probably growing tired of the little 
etlect produced by his two ornitiiological imitations, turned 
the key in tlie lock, and finding himself unable to open the 
door, said in a deep bass voice: “What, dearest puss, liave 
you shut yourself in? Are you praying Sairit“Flaml)ard 
for the return of Philly?” (short for Philemon.) 

Adrienne, not wishing to increase, by prolonging it, the 
awkwardness of this ridiculous situation, went straiglit to 
the door and opened it, to the great surprise of Plulemoii, 
who recoiled two or three steps. Notwitlistanding tlie 
annoyance of this incident, Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
could not lielp smiling at sight of Hose-Pompon’s lover, 
and of the artihes he (auTied in his hand or under his arm. 

Philemon was a tidl fellow', with dark hair and a very 
fresh color, and, being Just arrived from a Joirniey, he wore 
a white cap; liis thick, black beard flowed down on his sky- 
blue waistcoat; and a jsiiort olive-colored velvet shooting- 
coat, with extravagantly large plaid trousers, completed Ins 
costume. As for the accessories, which had provoked a 
smile from Adrienne, they consisted: first, of a portman- 
teau tucked under Ins arm, with the head and neck of a 
goose protruding from it; secondly, of a cage held in his 
liand, with an enormous white rabbit all alive within it. 

“Oh! — the darling white rabbit! what pretty red eyes!” 
Such, it must be confessed, was the first exclamation of' 
Kose-Pompon, tliougli Philemon, to whom it was not ad- 
dressed, luid returned after a long absence; but the student, 
far from being shocked at seeing himself thus sacrificed to 
Iris long-eared companion, smiled complacently, rejoicing at 
tlie success of his attempt to please his mistress. 
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All this ])assed vei^ rapidl3^ While Rose-Pompon, 
kneeling before the c^ge was still occupied with her admira- 
tion of the rabbit, Philemon, struck with the lofty air of 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, raised his hand to his cap, and 
bowed respectfully as he made Avay for her to pass. Adri- 
enne returned his salutation with politeness, full of grace 
and dignity, and, lightly descending the stairs, soon dis- 
appeared. Dazzled by her beauty, as Avell as- impressed 
with her noble and lofty bearing, and curious to know how 
in the world Rose-Pompon had fallen in with such an ac- 
quaintance, Philemon said to her, in his amorous jargon : 
‘‘Dearest puss! tell her Philly who is that fine lady?” 

“One of my school-fellows, you great satyr!” said Rose- 
Pompon, still playing Avith the rabbit. 

Then, glancing at a box, which Philemon deposited 
close to the cage ant! the portmanteau, she added: “I’ll 
wager anything you have brought me some more preserves 1” 
“Philly has brought' something better to his dear puss,” 
said the student, imprinting two vigorous kisses on the rosy 
cheeks of Rose-Pompon, who had at length consented to 
stand up; “Philly has brought her his heart.” 

“Fudge!” said the grisette, delicately placing the thumb 
of her left hand on the tip of her nose, and opening her 
fingers, Avhen she slightly moved to and fro. Philemon 
answered this provocation by putting his arm round her 
waist; and then the happy pair shut their door. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

SOOTHING AVOKDS. 

During the interview of Adrienne Avith Rose-Pompon a 
touching scene took place betAveen Agricola and Mother 
Bunch, Avho had been mnch surprised at Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville’s condesceusion Avith regard to the grisette. 
Immediately after the departure of Adrienne, Agricola had 
knelt down beside Mother Bunch, and said to her, witli 
profound emotion: “We are alone, and I can at length 
tell yon Avhat weighs upon my heart. This act is too criiel 
— to die of misery and despair, and not to send to me foi 
assistance!” 

“ Listen to me, Agricola — ” 

“ ■No, there is no excuse for this. What ! we called each 
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otlier by tlie names of brother and sister, and for fifteen 
years gave every proof of sincere affection — and, when the 
clay of inisfortnne comes, you quit life caring for 

tliose yon must leave beliiiui—nitboiit considering that to 
kill yourself is to tell tbem tlici}^ are indifferent to yon !” 

torgive me, Agricola! it is true. I had never thought 
of that,” said the work-girl, casting down her eyes; “but 
poverty — want of work——” 

‘•Misery! want of work! and was I not here?” 

“An4 despair!” 

“' But wliv des|)air? This generous jonng lady had re- 
cci\-e<] you in her lioiise; she fnew yonr w’orth, and treated 
YOU as lier friend— and just at the moment when you Iiad 
every chance of happiness, you leave the lionse abruptly, 
and we remain in the most horrible anxiety on your 
account.” 

“1 feared— to be — to be a burden to my benefactress,” 
stammered she. 

“ You a burden to Mademoiselle de Carcloville, that is so 
rich and good 1” 

“I feared to be iiKliscreet,” said the sewing-girl, more 
and more emliarrassed. 

Instead of answering bis adopted sister, Agricola re- ■ 
mained silent, and contemplated her for some moments 
ivitli an undcilnablo expression; tlien he exclaimed suddenly 
as if replying to a question put by liimself: “Slie will 
forgive me for disobeying lier — I, am sure of it.” 

lie next turned toward Mother Buneb, who was looking 
at In astonishinent, and said to her in a voice of 
emotien: “I am too frank to keep np tills deception. I 
am reproaching you— blaming you — and my thoughts are 
quite different.” 

“ IIow so, Agricola?” 

“My heart aches, when I think of the evil I have done 
you.” 

“I do not unclerstand yon, my friend; you have never 
done me any evil.” 

^ “ What! never? even in little things? when, for instance, 
yielding to a detestable, habit, 1, who loved and respected 
you as, my sister, insulted you a hundred times a day?” 

“Insulted me!” ' 

“Yes— wdien I gave you an odious and ridiculous nick- 
name,, instead of calling you properly.^’ 
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At tliesij words^ Mother Biineh looked at the smith in 
the utmost alarm, trembling lest Lie had discovered her 
painful secret, iiotvvdthstandingMhe assurance she had re» 
eeived from Madernoiselle de Oardoville. Yet she calmed 
herself a little when she reflected, that Agricola might of 
liimself have thought of the humilia'tion inflicted on her hy 
calling her Mother Bunch, and she answered him with a 
forced smile. “Can you be grieved at so small a thing? 
It was a habit, Agricola, from childhood. When did your 
good and affectionate mother, who nevertheless loved me 
as her daughter, ever call me anything else?” 

“ And did my mother consnit you about my marriage, 
speak to you of tlie rare beauty of my bride, beg you to 
come and see her, and study her cliaracter, in the hope that 
the instinct of your affection for me wbiild warn you — if I 
made a bad choice? Did my mother have this cruelty? 
Yo; it was I, who thus pierced your heart!” The fears 
of the hearer were again aroifsed; there could be but little 
doubt that Agricola knew her secret. She felt herself 
sinking wdth confusion; yet, making a last effort not to 
believe the discovery, she murmured in a feeble voice: 
“'True, Agricola! It was not your mother, bat yoiirself, 
who made me that request — and 1 was grateful to yon for 
siicli a mark of coir(ideuce.” 

“Grateful, ray poor girl!” cried the smith, while his 
eyes fi lied with tears; “no, it is not true. I pained you 
fearfully— I was merciless — heaven knows, without being 
aware of it!” 

“But,” said the other, in a voice now almost unintelli- 
gible, “what makes you think so!” 

“ Your love for me!” cried the smith, trembling with 
emotion, as he clasped Mother Biuicii in a brotherly 
embrace. 

“Oh, heaven!” murmured the unfortunate creature, as 
she covered her face with her hands, “he knows all.” 

“ YMs, I’know all,” resumed x^gricola, with an expression 
of ineffable tenderness and respect: “yes, I know all, and 
I will not have you blush for a sentiment, which honors 
me, and of which I feel so justly proud. Yes, I know all; 
aiicl I say to myself with joy and pride, that the best, the 
most noble heart in the world is mine — will be mine always, 
Oorne, Magdalen; let us leave shame to evil passioiiSo 
Raise your eyes, and look at me! Y'ou know, if my conn-' 
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tenance was ever false — if it ever reflected a feigned emo 
tion. Then look and tell me, if yon cannot read in my 
features, how proud I am, Magdalen, how Justly proud ol 
your love!” 

Overwhelmed with grief and confusion, Mother Bunch 
had not dared to look on Agricola; but his words expressed 
so deep a conviction, the tones of his voice revealed so ten- 
der an emotion, that the poor creature felt her shame grarh 
ually diminish, particularly when Agricola added, will, 
rising^ animation: ‘^Be satisfied, ray sweet, my nobh^ 
Magdalen, I will be rvorthy of this love. Believe me, it 
shall yet cause you as much happiness as it has occasioned 
tears. Why should this love be a motive lor estrangement, 
confusion, fear? Bor what is love, in the sense in whicli 
it is held by your generous heart? Is it not a continual 
exchange of devotion, tenderness, esteem, of mutual and 
blind confidence? Why, Magdalen! we may have all this 
for one another — devotion, tenderness, confidence — even 
jnore than in times past; for, on a tljousand occasions, 
your secret inspired you with fear and suspicion — while, for 
the future, on the contrary, you will see me take such de- 
light in the place I fill in your good and valiant heart, that 
you will be happy in the happiness you bestow. What 1 
have just said may seem very selfish and conceited; oo 
much the worse! I do not know how to lie.” 

The longer the smith spoke, the less troubled became 
Mother Bunch. What she had above all feared in the dis- 
covery of her secret was to see it received with raillery, 
contempt, or humiliatiing compassion; far from this, joy 
and liappiness were distinctly visible on the manly .ami 
honest face of Agricola. Thelinncliback knew him inca- 
pable of deception; tlierefore she exclaimed, this time ivith- 
011 1 shame or confusion, but rather with a sort of pride: 

Every sincere and pure passion is so far good and consol- 
ing as to end by deserving interest and sympathy, when it 
has triumphed over its first excess! It is alike honorable to 
the heart which feels and that which inspires it! Thanks 
to^ you, Agricola-— thanks to the kind words, whicli liave 
raised me m my own esteem — I feel that, instead of blush- 
ing, I miight to be proud of this love. My benefactress is 
right— you are right: why should I be ashamed of it? Is 
it not a true and sacred love? To be near you, to love you, 
to tell you so* to prove it by constant devotion, what did I 
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ever desire more? And yet shame and fear, joined with 
that dizziness of the brain whic*h extreme misery produces, 
drove me to suicide! But then some allowance must be 
made for the suspicions of a poor creature, who has been 
the subject of ridicule from her cradle. So my secret was 
to die witli pe, unless some unforeseen accident should 
reveal it to you; and, in that case, you are right — sure of 
myself, sure of you, I ought to have feared nothing. But 
I may claim some indulgence; mistrust, cruel mistrust of 
one’s self, makes one doubt others also. Let us forget all 
that. Agricola, my generous brother, I will say to you, as 
you said to me just now, ‘Look at me; yon know my coun- 
tenance cannot lie. Look at me: see if I shun your gaze; 
see if, ever in my life, I looked so happy’ — and yet, even 
now, I was about to die!” 

She spoke the truth. Agricola himself could not have 
hoped so prompt an effect from his words. In spite of the 
deep traces which misery, grief, and sickness had imprinted 
on the girl's features, they now shone wdth radiant happi- 
ness and serenity, while her blue eyes, gentle and pure as 
her soul, were fixed, without embarrassment, on those of 
Agricola. 

“Oh! thanks, thanks!” cried the smith, in a rapture of 
delight: “when I see yon so calm, and so happy, Magdalen, 
f am indeed grateful.” 

“ Yes I am calm; I am happy,” replied she; “and happy 
I shall be, for I can now tell you my most secret thoughts. 
Yes, happy; for this day, which began so fatally, ends like 
a divine dream. Far from being afraid, I now look at you 
with hope and joy. .1 have again found my generous bene- 
factress, and I am tranquil as to the fate of my poor sister. 
Oh! shall we not soon see her? I should like her to take 
part in this happiness.” 

She seemed so happy, that the smith did not dare to in- 
form her of the death of Cephyse, and reserved himself to 
communicate the same at a more fitting opportunity. 
Therefore he answered: “Oephyse, being the stronger, has 
been the more shaken; it v/ill not be prudent, I am told, 
to see her to-day.” 

“I will wait then. I can repress my impatience, I have 
so much to say to yon.” 

“Dear, gentle Magdalen!” 

Oh, my friend!” cried the girl, interruptiug Agneoia, 
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witli tears of Joy; “I cannot tell you wliatl feel^ when 1 ' 
hear you call me Magdalen. It is so sw^eety so soothing^ 
that my heart expaticls with delight.” 

Poor girl ! how dreadfully she must have suffered !” cried 
the smith, with inexpressible emotion, ‘‘when she displays 
so much happiness, so much gratitude, at being called by 
her owm poor name!” 

“But consider, my friend; that wmrd in your mouth 
contains a new life for me. If yon only knew what hopes, 
what pleasures, 1 can now see gleaming in the future! If 
you knew ail the cherislied longings of my tenderness! 

Your wife, the channing Angela, with her angel face and 
angei soul — oh! in my turn, I can -say to you, ‘Look at 
me, and see how sweet that name is to my lips and heart!’ 

Y^es, your charming, your good Angela will call me Magda- 
len — and your children, Agricola, yonr children ! dear little 
t3reatures! to them also I shall ha Magdalen — their good 
Mag(lale!i"-~and the love I shall hear tliein will make tiieiii 
miue, as well as their mother’s — and I sliall have iny part 
in every maternal care— and they will Ixdong to us three; 
will they not, Agricola? Oh! let me, let me weep! These 
tears witlujiit bitterness do me so nrucli good; tliey are 
tears that m‘ed not he coiicealedo Thank heaven ! thank 
you, my friend! those other tears are I trust dried forever.” 

Foi’ sonui seconds, tins affecting scene had been over- 
looked h}” liii invisible witness. The smith and Mother 
Buucii Inul not perceived M’adeinoiselle de Cardoville stand*' 
ing on tile tlrreshold of tlie door. As Mother Bunch had 
sai{i, this day, wiiich dawned with all under such fatal aus- 
}tices, had hiicoine for all a day of inelfable feliiiity. Adri- 
enne, too, was full of joy, for Djalma had been faithful to 
her, Djalma loved her with passiom The odious appear- 
ances, of whiidi slie had been the dupe and victim, evidently 
forintal part oi; a new plot of Eodin, and it only remained 
for Mademoiselle, dc Cardoville to discover the end of these 
machinations. v 

Another joy was reserved for her. The happy are quick 
in detecting happiness in others, and Adrienne' guessed, by 
the hunch hack’s lust words, tliat there was no longer any 
S(icret between the smith ami the 'seamstress. S'iiecoiild: 

thereihivr help exchiiraing, as sh entered: “Oh! this 
will be the brightest day of my life, for I shall not be happy 
alone!” 
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Agricola and Mother Biuicu turned round Inistily. 
•Mjadj,” said the smith, “in spite of the piT)inis(:Mmiiaue 
you, i could not conceal from Magdalen that I knew she 
loved me!” 

that I no longer blush for this love before Agric^ 
ola, why shouid I blush for it before you, lady, tluit told 
iTie to be proud of it, because it is noble and pure?” mid 
Mother Biinch, to whom her happiness gave strength 
biioiigh to rise, and to lean upon Agricola’s arm. 

“It is well, my friend,” said Adrienne, as she threw her 
arms round her to support her; “only one word, to excuse 
the indiscretion with which you will perhaps reproach me. 
If I told your secret to M. Agricola ” 

“Do you know why it was, Magdalen?” cried the smith, 
interrupting Adrienne. “It was only another proof of the 
lady’s delicate generosity. ‘I long hesitated to confide to 
you this secret,’ said she to mo this morning, ‘but I have 
at length made up my mind to it. AVe shall probably find 
your adopted sister; you have been to her the best of 
brothers; but many times, without knowing it, you have 
wounded her feelings cruelly — and now^ that you know her 
secret, I trust in your kind heart to keep it faithfully, and 
so spare the j)oor child a thousand pangs— pangs the more 
bitter, because they come from you, and are suffered in 
silence. Hence, ywhen you speak to her of your wife, your 
domestic happiness, take care not to gall that noble and 
tender lieart.’ Yes, Magdalen, these were the reasons that 
led the lady to commit what she calls an indiscretion.” 

“I want words to thank yon now and ever,” said Mother 
Bunch. 

“See, my friend,” replied Adrienne, “how often the 
designs of the wicked turn against themselves. They 
feared your devotion to me, and therefore employed that 
unhappy Florine to steal your journal- ” 

“ So a>s to drive me from your house with shame, lady, 
when I supposed my most secret thoughts an object of 
ridicule to all. There can be no doubt such was their 
plan,” said Mother Bunch. 

“None, my child. AYelll this horrible wickedness, 
■whicb nearly caused your death, now turns to the confusion 
of the criminals. Their |)]ot is discovered— and, luckily, 
many other of their designs,” said Adrienne, as she thongiif' 
of Eose-Pompon. . 
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Tlien she resumed, with heartfelt Joy: At last, we art 
again united, happier than ever, and in our very happiness 
we shall find new resources to combat our enemies. I say 
onr enemies — for all that love me are odious to these 
wretches. But courage, the hour is come, and the good 
people will have their turn.” 

“Thank heaven, lady,” said the smithy “for my part, ] 
shall not he wanting iii zeal. What delight to strip then, 
of their mask.” 

“Let me remind you, M. Baudoin, that you have a^' 
appointment for to-morrow with M. Hardy.” 

“I liave not forgotten it, lady, any more than the gener 
ous offers I am to convey to him.” 

“ That is nothing. He belongs to my family. Tell him 
(wdiat indeed I shall write to him this evening), thivt the 
funds necessary to reopen his factory are at his disposal; J 
do not say so for his sake only, but for that of a luindred 
families rexiuced 'to want. Beg him to quit immediately 
the fatal abode to which they lia’ve taken him: for a thoiis 
and reasons he should be on Ids guard against all that sur' 
round him.” 

“Be satisfied, lady. The letter he wrote to me in reply 
to the one I got secretly delivered to him, was short, affec 
tionate, sad — but he grants me the interview I had asked 
for, and I am sure I shall be able to persuade him to leave 
that melancholy dwelling, and perhaps to depart with me, 
he has always had so much confidence in my attachment.” 

“Well, M. Baudoin, courage!” said Adrienne, as shi 
threw her cloak over the work-girl’s shoulders^ mid 
wrapped her round with care. “ Let us be gone, fot it is 
late. As soon as we get home, I will give yon n letter 
for M. Hardy, and to-morrow you will come and tell 
me the result of your visir. No, not “^o-moiTow,” she 
added, blushing slightly. “Write to me to-morrow, and 
the day after, about twelve, come to 


Some minutes later, the young seamstress, supported by 
Agricola and Adrienne, had descended the stairs of that 
gloomy house, and, being placed in the carriage by the 
side of Mademoiselle de Oardoville, she earnestly entreated 
to be allowed to see Cephyse: it was in rain that Agricola 
asaured her it was impossible, and that she should see her 
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fee next day. Thanks to the information derived from 
Rose- Pompon 5 Mademoiselle de Cardoville was reasonably 
suspicions of all those who snrroiiuded Djalma, and she 
therefore took measures, that very evening, to have a letter 
delivered to the prince by what she considered a sure haiid« 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE TWO CAEEIAGES. 

It is the evening of the day on Avhich Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville prevented the sewing-girl’s suicide. It strikes 
eleven; the night is dark; the wind blows with violence, 
and drives along great black clouds, which completely hide 
the pale luster of the moon. A hackney-coach, drawn by 
two broken-winded horses, ascends slowly and with diffi- 
culty the slope of the Rue Blanche, which is pretty steep 
near the barrier, in the part where is situated the house 
occupied by Djalma. 

The coach stops. The coachman, cursing the length of 
an interminable drive “w-ithin the circuit,” leading at lust 
to this difficult ascent, turns round on his box, leans over 
tow^ard the front window^ of the vehicle, and says in a grut! 
tone to the person he is driving: ^^Come! are we almost 
there? From the Rue de Vaiigirard to the Barrim'e 
Blanche, is a pretty good stretch, I think, without reckon- 
ing that the night is so dark, that one can hardly see two 
steps before one — and the street lamps not lighted because 
of the moon, which doesn’t shine, after all!” 

“Look out for a little door with a portico — drive on 
about twenty yards beyond — and then stop close to the 
fvall,” answered a squeaking voice, impatiently, and with 
an Italian accent. 

“Here is a beggarly Dutchman, that will make me as 
savage as a hear!” muttered the angry Jehu to himself. 
Then he added : “Thousand thunders! I tell you that I 
can’t see. How the devil can I find out your little door?” 

“Have you no sense? Follow the wall to the right, 
brush against it, and yon will easily find the little door. 

■ It is next to E'o. 50. If you do not find it, you must he 
jinink,” answered the Italian, with increased bitterness. 

Ihie coachman only replied by swearing like a trooper, 
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and whipping up his Jaded horses. ^ Then, keeping close te 
the wallphe stanined his eyes in ta'jing to read the niimberg 
of the houses, l)j tlie aid of his carriage-lamps. 

After some moments, the coacli again stopped, *’'^1 liaYe 
passed No 50 , and here is a little door with a poAico/’ said 
the coachman. “Is that the one?” 

“Yes,” said the voice. “Now go foinvard some tw^eiity 
Y ard s, and then stop . ” 

“ Well ! I never 

“Then get down from your box, and give twhee three 
knocks at the little door wm have just passed — yon nnder- 
stand me; twice three knocks.” 

“Is that all yon give me to drink?” cried the exasperated 
coaclunaii. 

“When yon have taken me back to the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, where I live, yon shall have something hand- 
sonic, if yon do but manage matters well.” 

“lla! now the Faubourg Saint-Germain! Only that lit- 
tle bit of distance !” said the driver, 'with repressed rage, 
^vAnd I 'wlio have winded my horses, wanted to be on the 
!)Oulevard by the time the play \vas out. '"Well, I’m 
blowed i” Then, putting a good face on his bad luck, and 
consoling himself with the thought of the promised drink- 
money, ho resumed: “I am to give twice three knocks ai 
the little door?” 

“Yes; three knocks first---'then a pause— then three 
otlier knocks. Do you understand?” 

“What next?” ■. 

“ Tell the person who comes, that he is waited for, and 
bring him here to the coach.” 

“ The devil burn you !” said the coachman to himself, a& 
he turned round on the box, and whipped up his horses, 
acldiug: “This crust j old Dutchman has something to do 
with Freemasons, or, perhaps, smugglers, seeing we are so 
near the gates. He deserves my giving him in charge, for 
bringing me all the way from the Eue de Vaiigirard.” 

At twenty steps beyond the little door, the coach again 
stopped, and the coachman descended from the box to exe- 
cute, the. orders he had received. Going to the little door, 
11© knocked . three times;.' then, paused, as, he had been de- 
sired, and. then knocked three, times, more. ' The clouds, 
which had hitherto been so thick as entirely to conceal ihe 
disk of the moon, just then withdrew sufficiently to afford 
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a gliiiimering light, so that when the door opened at the 
sigiiiil, tlio coa(‘.liman saw a middle-sized person issue from 
it, 'wrapped in a cloak, and wearing a colored cap. 

This liiiiii carefully locked the door, and then adYaiiced 
two steps into the street. “Tliey are waiting for you,” 
said the coacliiiian; am to take you along 'with me to 
the coach.” 

Preceding the man with the cloak, \?ho only an severed 
him hy a nod, lie led him to the coach-door, which lie was 
about to open, and to let down tlie step, when the voice 
exclaimed from the inside: ^“^It is not necessary. The 
gentleman may talk to me through the wdiidow. 1 will 
call you when it is time to start.” 

Wliicli means that I shall he kept here long enough to 
send you to all the devils!” iniirmiired. .the driver. “Hv)w- 
evei’, I may as well walk about, Just to streteh my legs.” 

8o sapliig, he began to -walk up and down, by the side of 
tlie wall ill vdiicli was the little door. Presently, he heard 
tlie distant sound of wdieels, wdiich soon came nearer and 
nearer, and a carriage, rapidly ascending the slope, stopped 
on the other side of the little garden-door. 

‘‘■'Come, I stay! a private carriage!” said, the coachman. 
“Good horses those, to come up the Eue Blanche, at a 
trot.” 

The coachman was Just making this observation, when, 
hy favor of a momentary gleam of light, he saw^ a man step 
from the carriage, advance rapidly to the little door, open 
it, and go in, closMig it after him. 

“ It gets thicker and thicker !” said the coachman. “ One 
comes out, and the other goes in.” 

So saying, he wnilked up to the carriage. It was spleii'’ 
didly liarnes.^e<l, and drawn by two handsome and vigorous 
horses. Ihie driver sat motionless, in his great box-coat, 
with the handle of his wd.iip resting on his right knee. 

“Here’s weather to drive about in, with such tidy dukes 
as yours, comrade!” vsaid the humble hackney-coachman to 
this aiitomatoii, who remained mute and impassible, with- 
out even appearing to know that lie was spoken to. 

“Ha doesn’t understand French — he’s an. E,Dglislimaii. 
One could hdl that by liis horses,” said the coaGhmau, put- 
ting this interpretation on the silence of his brother whip. 
Tlien, perceiving a tall footman at a little distance, dressed 
in a long gray lively coat, with blue collar and 'silver but- 
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tons, tile coachman addressed himself to him, by way oi 
compensation, but without much varying his phrase: 

Here’s nice weather to stand about in, comrade!” On 
the part of the footman, he was met with the same imper- 
turbable silence. 

'‘They’re both Englishmen,” resumed the coachman, 
philosophically; and thongli somewhat astonished at the 
incident of the little door, lie recommenced his walk in the 
direction of his own vehicle. 

While these facts were passing, the man in the cloak, 
and the man with the Italian accent continued their con- 
versation, the one still in the coach, and the other leaning 
with his hand on the door. It had already lasted for some 
time, and was carried on in Italian. They were evidently 
talking of some absent person, as will appear from the 
following. 

“ So,” said the voice from the coach, “that is agreed to?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered the man in the cloak; “but 
only in case the eagle should become a wserpent.” 

“And, in the contrary event, vou will receive the other 
half of tlie ivory cruciiix I gave you.” 

“ I sliall know what it means, my lord.” 

“Continue to merit and preserve his confidence.” 

“I will merit and preserve it, my lord, because I admire 
and respect this man, ivho is stronger than the strongest, 
by Craft, and courage, and will. I have "knelt before him 
vutb humility, as 1 would kneel before one of the three 
bhufiv idols that stand between Bowanee and her worship- 
ers; for his religion, like mine, teaches to change life into 
iiotliingness.” 

'‘Humph!” said the voice, in a tone of some embarrass- 
“th(3se comparisons are useless and inaccurate. 
Only feliink of obeying him, without explaining your 
i)bedieiice.” 

“ Let him speak, and I perform his wall! I am in his 
hands like a corpse, as he himself expresses it. He has 
seen, he sees every day, my devotion to his interests with 
r(‘garil to Prince DJalina. He lias only to say : ‘Kill him!’ 
and this son of a king ” 

“Fur heaven’s sake, do not have such ideas!” cried the 
voice, ill fernipting the man in tlie cloak. “ Thank heaven, 
you will never be asked for such proofs of your submission.” 

“ What I am ordered, I do. Bowanee sees me.” 
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do not doubt yonr zeal. I know that yon are a loving 
and intelligent barrier, placed between the prince and 
many guilty interestB; and it is because I have heard of 
that zeal, of yonr skill in circumventing this young 
Indian, and, above ail, of the motives ot your blind devo- 
tion, that I have wished to inform yon of everything. 
You are the fanatical worshiper of him you serve. That 
is well; man should be the obedient slave of the god he 
chooses for himself.” 

“Yes, my lord; so long as the god remains a god.” 

“We understand each other perfectly. As for your rec- 
ompense, you know what I have promised.” 

“ My lord, I have my reward already.” 

“How so?” 

“I know what I know.” 

“Very well. Then as for secrecy ” 

“You have securities, my lord.” 

“ Y^es — and sufficient ones.” 

“ The interest of the cause I serve, my lord, would alone 
be enough to secure my zeal and discretion.” 

“True; you are a man of firm and ardent convictions.” 

“I strive to be so, my lord.” 

“And, after all, a very religious man in yojir way. It is 
very praiseworthy, in these irreligious times, to have any 
views at all on such matters— ‘particularly when those views 
will just enable me to count upon your aid.” 

“ You may count upon it, my lord, for the same reason 
that the intrepid" hunter prefers a jackal to ten foxes, a 
tiger to ten jackals, a lion to ten tigers, and the welmiss to 
ten lions.” 

“ What is the •welmiss?” 

“It is what spirit is to matter, the blade to the scabbard, 
the perfume to the flower, the head to the body.” 

“I understand. There never was a more just compari- 
son. You are a man of sound judgment. Alwnys recol- 
iect what you have just told me, and make yourself more 
and more worthy of the confidence of — your idol.” 

“ Will he soon he in a state to hear me, my lord?” 

“In two or three days, at most. Yesterday a provident 
tial crisis saved his life; and he is endowed with so ener 
getic a will, that his cure will be very rapid.” 

“Shall you see hfm again to-morrow, rny lord?” 

“Yes, before my departure, to bid him farewell.” 
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‘‘Tlieii tell him a strange circumstance, of which I liave 
not heeii able to inform him, but which luippeiiecl Tester- 

'What was it?^’- 

I had gone to the garden of the dead. I saw fiiiierals 
everywhere, and lighted torches, .in the midst of the black 
niglh, sinning tipon tombs. Bowanee .smiled in her ebon 
sky. As I thought of that divinity of dcstiaictioii, 1 be- 
iiehl with joy the dead-cart emptied of its coffins. The 
immense pit yawned like the month of hell; corpses wco’e 
heaped upon corpses, and still it yawned th(3 same. Sud- 
denly, by the liglit of a torch, I saw an old roan beside 
me. " He wept. I bad seen him before. He' is a Jew — 
the keeper of the house in the Eiie Saint-F.raii9ois— you 
know’ what I mean.” Here the man in the cloak started. 

Yes, 1 know; but what is the matter? wdiy do you stop 
short?” 

Because in that house there Inis been for a liundred and 
fifty years the portrait of a nian whom I once met in the 
center of India, on the banks of the Ganges.” And tlie 
loan in the cloak again paused and shuddered. 

“A singular resemblance, no doubt.” 

Yes, my lord, a singular rese'ndfianee-^notlii'iig more.” 

‘Hint the Jew-- the old Jew?” 

1 am coming to that, my. lord. Still weeping, he said 
to a gravedigger, HVell! and the coffin?’ ‘You were 
right,’ answered the man; H found it in the second row 
of the other grave. It had the figure' of a cross on it, 
formed hy seven black nails. But how could you know 
the place and the mark?’ ‘Alas! it is no matter,’ replieil 
tlic old rlew, with bitter melancholy. ‘You see that I was 
but too well informed on the subject. But where is the 
coffin?’ ‘Behind 'the great tomb of 'black marble; I 'Inwe 
hidden it there. So make haste; for, in the confnsioii, 
iiotinug will lie noticed. "You have paid me wcdl, and J 
wish you to succeed in what you require.’ ” 

And wliat did the old Jew do with the coffin marked 
witli the seven black nails?” 

“ Ihvo nu‘u accompanied him, my lord, hearing a covered 
lit teiy with curtains, drawn round it. He lighted a kntorn, 
and, followed by these two 'men, went toward the place 
pointed out by the gravedigger. ' A stoppage, occasioned 
by the dead-carte, made me' lose sight of the old Jew, 
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wliom. I was following among the tombs. Afterward I 
was !i liable to find him.” 

‘Mt is indeed a strange affair. Wliat coiilcl tliis old Jew 
want with t’lie coffin?” 

is said, my lord, that they use dead bodies in prepar- 
ing their magic charms.” 

Those unhelieYers are capable of anything — even of 
holding communication with the Enemy of inanliind. 
However, w’’e wdll look after this: the discovery may be of 
importance.” 

•At this instant a clock struck twelve in the distance. 

Midnight I already ?” 

Yes, my lord.” 

‘‘I must be gone. Good-bye — but for the last time 
swear to me that, should matters so turn out, as soon as 
you receive the other half of the ivory crucifix I have just 
given you, you will keep your promise.” 
have swmrn it by Bowanee, my lord.” 

‘•'bDo not forget that, to make all sure, the person who 
will deliver to you the other half of the crucifix is to say — 
come, what is he to say?” 

He is to say, my lord : ‘There is many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip.’ ” 

« Very well. Adieu! secrecy and fidelity !” 

“Secrecy and fidelity, my lord,” answered the man in 
the cloak. 

Some seconds after, the hackney-coach started, carrying 
•with it Cardinal Malipieri, one of the speakers in the above 
dialogue. The other, wdiom tlie reader has no doubt rec- 
og!iized as Pariiighea, returned to the little garden-door 
of the house occupied by Djalma. At the moment he was 
putting tlie key into the lock, the door opened, to Ins great 
astonishment, and a man came forth, Faringhea riislied 
upon the unknown, seized him violently by the collar, and 
exedaimed: “ Who are you? whence came you?” 

The stranger evidently found the tone of this question 
anything but satisfactory; for, instead of answering, he 
struggled to disengage .himself finm Paringhea’s hold, and 
cried out, in a loud voice: “Help! Peter!” 

Install tiy the carriage, which had been standing a few 
yards off. dashed up at full speed, and Peter, the tall foot- 
man, seizing the half-breed by the shoulders, flung him 
back several paces, and thus made a seasonable diversion in 
faiw of the unknown. 
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“Now, sir,” said the latter to Faringliea, shaldng him- 
self, and still protected by the gigantic footman, “I am in 
a state to answer yoiir questions, though you certainly have 
a very rough way of receiving an old acquaintance. I am 
Dupont, ex-bailiif of the estate of Oardoville, and it^was I 
wlio helped to fish you out of the water, vhen the ship was 
wrecked in which you had embarked.” 

By the light of the carriage-lamps, indeed, the half-caste 
recognized the good, honest face of Dupont, formerly 
bailiff, and now house-steward, to Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville. It must not be forgotten that Dupont had been the 
first to write to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, to ask her to 
interest herself for DJalma, who was then detained at Oar- 
ilovilie Castle by the injuries he had received during the 
shipwreck. 

“But, sir, what is your business here? Why do you 
introduce younself clandestinely into this house?” said 
Faringhea, in an abrupt and suspicious tone. 

“I will Just observe to you that there is nothing clandes- 
tine in the matter. I came here in a CEirriage, with serv- 
ants in the livery of my excellent mistress, Mademoiselle 
de Cardovilie, charged by her, without any disguise or 
mystery, to deliver a letter to Prince Djalma, her cousin,” 
replied Dupont, with dignity. 

On these words, Faringhea trembled with mnte rage, 
he answered: “And wlnq sir, come at this late hour, and 
introduce yourself by this little door?” 

“ I came at this hour, my dear sir, because such was 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville’s command, and I entered by 
this little gate because there is every reason to believe that 
if I had gone round to the other I should not have been 
permitted to see the prince.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” replied the half-caste. 

“It is possible: but as we knew that the prince usually 
passed a good portion of the night in the little saloon, 
which communicates with the greenhouse, and as Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville hacl kept a duplicate key of this door, 
I wa's pretty certain, by taking this course, to be able to 
deliver into the prince’s own hands the letter from Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville, his cousin— which I have now had 
the lioiior of doing, my dear sir; and I have been deeply 
touched by the kindness with which the prince deigned to 
receive me and to remember our last interview.” 
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‘^And wlio kept you so well informed, sir, of the prince'^s 
habits?” said Fariiigliea, unable to control his vexation. 

I have been well informed as to liis habits, my dear 
sir, I have had no such correct knowledge of yours,” an- 
swered Dupont, with a mocking air; “for 1 assure you that 
1 had no more notion of seeing you than you had of seeing 
me.” 

So saying, M. Dupont bowed with something like mock 
politeness to the half-caste, and got into the carriage, 
which drove oi! rapidly, leaving Faringhea in a state of the 
utmost surprise and anger. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE APPOIXTMENT. 

The morning after Dupont’s mission to Prince Djalina, 
the latter was walking with hasty and impatient step up 
and down the little saloon, which communicated, as we 
already know, with the greenhouse from which Advienue 
had entered when she first appeared to him. In remem- 
brance of that day, he had chosen to dress him elf as on tlie 
occasion in question; he wore the same tunic of white 
caslnnere, with a cherry-colored turban, to match with his 
girdle; his gaiters of scarlet velvet, embroidered with silver, 
displayed the fine form of his leg, and terminated in small 
white morocco slippers, with red heels. Happiness has co 
instantaneous, and, as it were, material an influence upon 
young, lively, and ardent natures, that Djalma, dejected 
and despairing only the day before, was no longer like the 
same person. The pale, transparent gold of his complex- 
ion was no longer tarnished by a livid hue. His large eyes, 
of late obscured like black diamonds by a humid vapor, nov/ 
shone wdth mild radiance in the center of their pearly set-- 
ting; his lips, long pale, had recovered their natural color, 
which was rich and soft as the fine purple flowers of his 
conn try a 

Ever and anon, pausing in his hasty walk, he stopped 
suddenly, and drew from his bosom a little piece of paper, 
carefully folded, which he pressed to his lips with enthusi- 
astic ardor. Then, unable to restrain the expression of 
his happiness, he uttered a full and sonorous cry of joy, 
and with a bound he was in front of the plate-glass which 
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sq^arated tlie saloon from the coiiservatory, in wliicli he 
hud first seen, MademoisoDe de CarcloYille. !jy u siiioiihir 
power of remembranee, or marvelous hallueiiialion of a 
mind possessed by a fixed idea, Djalma had of {-on seen, or 
fiuuded he saw% the adored semblance of Adrienne appear 
to liiiii throngdi this sheet of crystal. The illusion had 
been so complete, tliat, with his e^ms ardent!,}’ .fi,xecl on the 
vision he invoked, he had been able, with the aid of a pen- 
cil dipped in carmine, to trace, witli astonishing exactness, 
the profile of the ideal coiintenaneo which the delirinm of 
Ids imagination had presented to Ids view."'' It was before 
these delicate lines of bright earmi.ne that DJalnia now 
stood ill deep contemplation, aftm,* pernsing, and repernsing 
and raising twenty times to his lips, the letter he had re- 
ceived the night before from the hands of Dupont. Djalma 
was not alone. Faringhea watched all the movements of 
the prince, with a subtle, attentive, and gloomy aspect. 
Standing respectfully in a coimer of the saloon, the lialf- 
caste appeared to be occupied in unfolding and spreading 
out Djalma’s sash, light, silky Indian iveb, the brown 
groinul of which was almost entirely concealed by tlie 
exquisite gold and silver embroidery with wliich it was 
overlaid. 

Tlie conntenanee of the half-caste wore a dark and 
gloomy expr(‘sslon. He conld not deceive Jiimself. The 
h.dfcer from ^^ladernoiselle de Cardoville, delivered by I)n- 
pont to Djalma, must have been the cause of tlie delight he 
now'’ ex]ierionced, for, withont doubt, he knew Inmself 
beloved. In that event, Iris obstinate silence toward Par- 
ingbc3a, over since the latter had entered tl,ie saloon, greatly 
alarmed tlie Inilf-caste, who could not tell what interpreta- 
tion to put upon it. The night before, after parting with 
Dupont, he had hastened, in a state of anxiety easily 
msderstood, to look lor the prince, in the hope of ascertain- 
ing the olTect produced by Mademoiselle de 'Cardoville’s 
hotter, lint he found the parlor door closed, aiKhwhen he 
kmK»kc:!, lie received no answer from within. Then, 
llcHigh they light was- far advanced, he had despatcdied a 
nok* to Kodin, in which he informed him of Dupont’s visit 
and its. probable intention. , , Djalma had indeed passed the 


* SoiTtt-^ of curiogities possess gricb sketches, tbe prculiK't- 

of hollaH art, (Ibthiguislied by tbeir primitive simplicity. 
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‘Ugiit ill a tumult of happiness and hope, and a fever of 
iiantitieiice quite impossible to. describe. Eepairing to his 
ijedudiaiiiber only toward the morning, he had taken a few 
moments of repose, and had then dressed himself 'without 
iissistaiice. 

Many times, but in vain, the half-caste had discreetly 
:ci locked at the door of DJaima’s apartment. It was only 
i:i tile early part of the afternoon, that the prince had rung 
(•iio iicii to order his carriage to be ready by half-past two. 
haringhca liaviug presented himself, the prince had given 
him the order without looking at him, as he might have 
'lone to any other of his servants. Was this suspicion, 
aversion, or inere absence of mind on the part of Djalma? 
Siicli were the questions which the half-caste put to himself 
with growing anguish; for the designs of which he was the 
most active and immediate instrument, might all be ruined 
by tlie least suspicion in the prince. 

~“Oh! the hours — the hours — -how slow they are I” cried 
the young Indian, suddenly, in a low’ and trembling voice. 

“ The day before yersterday, my lord, you said the hours 
were very long,” observed Faringliea, as he drew near Djalma 
in order to attract iiis attention. Seeing that he did not 
succeed in this, he advanced a few steps nearer, and re- 
sumed: “Your joy seems very great, my lord; tell the 
cause of it to your poor and faithful servant, that he also 
may rejoice wdtli you.” 

If he heard the wmrds, Djalma did not pay any attention 
to them. He made no answer, and liis large black eyes 
gazed upon vacancy. He seemed to smile admiringly on 
some enchanting vision, and he folded his two hands upon 
his bosom, in the attitude which his countrymen assume at 
the hour of prayer, lifter some instants of contemplation, 
he said: “What o’clock is it but he asked this question 
of liimself, rather than of aiiy third person. 

“It will soon be two o’clock, my lord,” said Faringliea. 

Having heard this answer, Djalma seated himself, and 
hid his face in his hands, as if completely absorbed in some 
iiie liable meditation. Urged on by his growing anxiety, 
and wishing at any cost to attract the attention of Djalma, 
Faringliea approached still nearer to Mm, and, almost cer- 
tain of the effect of the words he was about to utter, said 
to him in a slow «id emphatic voice: “My lord, I am sure 
that you. owe. tiie happiness which., now transports you to 
Mademoiselle de Oardoville.” , 
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Hardly had this name been pronoimced, than Djalma 
started from his chair, looked the half-breed full in the 
face, and exclaimed, as if only just aware of his presence, 
“Faringhea! you here! what is the matter?” 

Your faithful servant shares in your joy, my lord.” 

“What joy?” 

“That which the letter of Mademoiselle de Oardoville 
has occasioned, my lord.” 

Djalma returned no answer, but his eyes shone with so 
much serene happiness, that the half-caste recovered from 
his apprehensions. No cloud of doubt or suspicion ob- 
scured the radiant features of the prince. After a few 
moments of silence, Djalma fixed upon the half-caste a look 
half -veiled with a tear of joy, and said to him, with the 
expression of one whose heart overflows with love and hap- 
piness: “Oh! such delight is good — great— like heaven! 
for it is heaven which ” 

“ Yon deserve this happiness, my lord, after so many 
sufferings.” 

“What sufferings? Oh! yes. I formerly suffered at 
Java; but that was years ago.” 

“ My lord, this great good fortune does not astonish me. 
What have I always told you? Do not despair; feign a 
violent passion for some other woman, and then this proud 
young lady ” 

At these words Djalma looked at the half-caste with so 
piercing a glance, that the latter stopped short; but the 
prince said to him with affectionate goodness, “Go on! I 
listen.” 

Then, leaning liis chin upon his hand, and his elbow on 
his knee, he gazed so intently on Faringhea, and yet with 
such unutterable mildness, that even that iron soul was 
touched for a moment with a slight feeling of remorse. 

“I was saying, my lord,” he resumed, “that by following 
tlm counsels of your faithful slave, who persuaded you to 
feign a passionate love for another woman, you have 
brouglit the proud Mademoiselle de Gardoville to come to 
you. Did I not tell you it would be so?” 

“ Yes, you did tell me so,” answered Djalma, still main- 
taining the same position, and examining the half-caste 
with the same fixed and mild attention. 

The surprise of Faringhea increased; generally, the 
prince, without treating him with the least harshness, pre- 
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served the somewhat distant and imperious manners of 
their common country, and he had never before spoken to 
him with such extreme mildness. Knowing all the evil he 
had done the prince, and suspicions as the wicked must 
®ver be, the half-caste thought for a moment, that his 
master’s apparent kindness might conceal a snare. He 
continiiM, therefore, with less assurance, Believe me, my 
lord, this day, if you do but know how to profit by your 
advantages, will console you for all your troubles, which 
have indeed been great — for only yesterday, though you are 
generous enough to forget it, only yesterday you suffered 
cruelly — but you were not alone in your sufferings. This 
proud young lady suffered also!” 

“Do you think so?” said Djalma. 

“Oh! it is quite sure, my lord. What must she not 
have felt, wdien she saw you at the theater with another 
woman! If she loved you only a little, she must have been 
deeply wounded in her self-esteem; if she loved you with 
passion, she must have been struck to the heart. At 
length, you see, wearied out with suffering, she has come 
to you.” 

“So that, any way, she must have suffered— and that 
does not move your pity?” said Djalma, in a constrained, 
but still very mild voice. 

“Before tliinking of others, my lord, I think of your 
distresses; and they touch me too nearly to leave me any 
pity for other woes,” added Faringhea, hypocritically, so 
greatly had the influence of Rodin already modified the 
character of the Phansegar. 

“ It is strange !” said Djalma, speaking to himself, as he 
viewed the half-caste with a glance still kind, hut piercing, 

“What is strange, my lord?” 

“Kothing. But tell me, since your advice has hitherto 
prospered so well, what think you of the future?” 

“Of the future, my lord?” 

“Yes; in an honr I shall be with Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville.” 

“ That is a serious matter, my lord. The whole future 
will depend upon this interview.” 

“That is what I was just thinking,” 

“ Believe me, my lord, women never love any so well, as 
the bold man who spares them the embarrassment of a 
refusal.” 
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Explain more fully.” 

‘^Well, iny lord, they despise the timid and langnisbiog 
lover, wiio asks Inimbly for what be iniglit take by foi’ce.” 

‘'“‘But to-day I shall meet Mademoiselle de Oardovilie for 
the -first time.” 

: “ You have met her a thousand times in your dreams, my 
lord; and depend upon it, she has seen you al&f^ in lier 
dreams, since she loves you. Every one of your aiiioroiis 
thoughts has found an echo in her heart. Ail your ardent 
adorations have been responded to by her. Love lias not 
two languages, and, without meeting, you have said all 
that yon bad to say to each otlier. Now, it is for you to act 
as her master, and she will be yours entirely.” 

“It is strange — very strange!” said Tijalma, a second 
time, without removing bis eyes from Faringhea’s face. 

Mistaking the sense which the prince attached to these 
words, the hiilf-caste resinned: “Believe, me, my lord, 
however strange it may appear, this is the wisest course. 
Eemember the past, \\kis it by playing the part of a timid 
lover that you have brought to your feet this proud young 
lady, my lord? No, it was by pretending to despise her, 
ill favor of another wonian. Therefore, let us have no 
weakness. The lion does not woo like the poor turtle-dove. 
What cares the sultan of the desert for a few plaintive howls 
from the lioness, who is more pleased tliaii angry at his 
rude and wild caresses? Soon submissive, fearful, and 
happy, .she follows in the track of her muster. Believe me, 
my lord-try everything— dare every tiling— -and to-day you 
will become the adored sultan of this young lady, whose 
beauty all Paris admires.” 

After some minutes’ silence, DJalma, shaking his head 
with an expression of tender pity, said to the half-caste, in 
his mild, sonorous voice: “'Why betray me thus? Why 
advise me thus wickedly to useAdolenee, terror, and sur- 
prise, toward an aiigel of purity, whom I respect as my 
mother? Is it. not. enough for you to have been so long 
devoted to my enemies, wdiose hatred has followed me from 
Java?” 

.Had Djalma sprung upon the half-easte with hlo.odshot 
eye, menacing brow, and lifted poniard, the. I a.t ter. would 
have been leas surprised, and perhaps less frightened, than 
when he heard the prince 'speak of his treachery in this 
tone of mild reproach- 
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He drew back hastily, as if about to stand on his guard. 
But BJalma resumed, with the same gentleness, ‘^‘^Fear 
nothing. ^ Yesterday I should haye killed you! But to-day 
happy love renders nie too Just, too merciful for that. I 
pity 3^11, without any feeling of bitterness — for you must 
have been very unhappy, or you could not have become so 
wicked.” . 

My lord !” said the half-caste, with growing amazement. 

Yes, you must have suffered much, and met with little 
'mercy, pooi’ creature, to have become so merciless in your 
hate, and proof against the sight of a happiness like mine. 
When I listened to you just noAV, and saw the sad perse- 
verance of your hatred, I felt the deepest commiseration 
for you.” 

“I xlo not know, my lord — but — ” stammered the half- 
caste, and was unable to hiuk words to proceed - 

“Come, now — wdiafc barm have I ever done you?” 

“None, my lord,” answered Faringbea. 

“Then why do you liate me thus? wdiy pursue me with 
so much animosity? Was it not enough to give me the 
perfidious counsel to feign a shameful love for the young 
girl that was brought hither, and who quitted the house 
disgusted at the miserable part she was to play?” 

“Your feigned love for that young girl, my lord,” re^ 
plied Faringhea, gradually recovering his presence of mind, 
conquered the coldness of ” 

“Doiiot say that,” resumed the prince, interrupting him 
with the same mildness. “ If I enjoy this happiness, which 
makes me compassionate toward you, and raises me above 
myself, it is because Mademoiselle de Gardoville now knows 
that I have never for a moment ceased to love her as she 
ought to be Icved, wdth adoration and reverence. It -was 
your intention to have parted us forever, and you had 
nearly succeeded.” 

“ If you think this of me, my lord, you must look upon 
me as your most mortal enemy.” 

“Fear nothing, I tell you. I have no right to blame 
you. In the madness of my grief, I listened to yon and 
followed your advice. I was not only your dupe, but your 
accomplice. Only confess that, when you saw me at your 
mercy, dejected, crushed, despairing, it was cruel in you 
to advise the' course that might have been, most fatal to 
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“ The ardor of riiy zeal m^iy have deceived riie^ my lord.^ 

“I am willing to believe it And yet again ro-day there 
were the same evil counsels. Yon had no more pity for 
my happiness than for 1113^ sorrow. ^ The rapture of my 
heart inspires yon with only one desire — that of changing 
this rapture into despair.” 

“ I, mvlordl” 

“Yes, “you. It was your intention to ruin me~to dis- 
!\onor me forever in the eyes of Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville. Sow, tell me — why this furious hate? what have I 
done to you?” 

“ You misjudge me, my lord — and — 

“Listen to me., I do not wish you to be any longer 
wicked and treacherous. I wish to make you good. In 
our country, they charm serpents, and tame the wildest 
tigers. Yo\i are a man, with a mind to reason, a heart to 
love, and I will tame you too by gentleness. This day has 
bestowed on me divine happiness; you shall have good 
cause to bless this day. what can I do for you? what 
would you have — gold? You shall have it. Do you de- 
sire mote than gold? Do you desire a friend, to console 
you for the sorrows that made you wicked, and to teach 
you to be good? Though a king’s son, I will be that 
friend — in spite of the evil — ay, because of the evil you 
have done me. Yes; I will be your sincere friend, and it 
shall be my delight to say to myself: ‘The day on which I 
learned that my angel loved me, my happiness was great 
indeed — for, in the morning, I had an implacable enemy, 
and, ere night, his hatred was changed to friendship.’ Be- 
lieve me, Baringhea, misery makes crime, hut happiness 
produces virtue. Be happy!” 

At this moment the clock struck two. The prince 
started. It was time to go on his visit to Adrienne. The 
handsome countenance of Djalma, doubly embellished by 
the mild, ineflable expression with which it had been ani- 
mated while he was talking to the half-caste, now seemed 
illumined with almost divine radiance. 

Approaching Faringhea, he extended his hand with the 
utmost grace and courtesy, saying to him, “ Your hand!” 

The half-caste, whose brow was bathed with a cold sweat, 
whose countenance was pale and agitated, seemed to hesi- 
tate for an instant; then, overawed, conquered, fascinated^ 
be offered his trembling hand to the prince, who pressed it. 
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iiid said to liim, in their country’s fashion, ^^Yoii have laid 
your hand honestly in a friend’s; this hand shall never be 
closed against you. Faringhea, farewell! I now feel my- 
self more worthy to kneel before my angel.” 

And Djalma went out, on his way to the appointment 
with Adrienne. In spite of his ferocity, in spite of the 
pitiless hate he bore to the whole human race, the dark 
secretary of Bowanee was staggered by the noble and 
clement words of Djalma, and said to himself, with terror, 
‘‘I have taken his hand. He is now sacred for me.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence, a thought occurred to 
him, and he exclaimed, “Yes — but he will not be sacred 
for him who, according to the answer of last night, waits 
for him at the door of the house.” 

So saying, the half-caste hastened into the next room, 
which looked upon the street, and, raising a corner of the 
curtain, muttered anxiously to himself, “The carriage 
moves oS — the man approaches. Perdition ! it is gone and 
I see no more.” 


CHAPTBK XL.‘ 

AKXIETY- 

By a singular coincidence of ideas, Adrienne, like 
Djalma, had wished to be dressed exactly in the same cos- 
tume as at their interview in the house in the Kue Blanche. 
For the site of this solemn meeting, so important to her fu- 
ture happiness, Adrienne had chosen, with habitual tact, the 
grand drawing-room of Oardoville House, in which hung 
many family portraits. The most apparent were those of 
her father and mother. The room was large and lofty, and 
furnished, like those which preceded it, with all the impos- 
ing splendor of the age of Louis XIV. The ceiling, 
painted by Lebrun, to represent the Triumph of Apollo, 
displayed his bold designing and vigorous coloring, in the 
center of a wide cornice, magnificently carved and gilt, and 
supported at its angles by four large gilt figures represenr- 
ing the Seasons. Huge panels, covered with crimson 
damask, and set in frames, served as the background to the 
family portraits which adorned this apartment. It is easier 
to conceive than describe the thousand conflicting emotions 
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which agitated tlie bosoni of Mademoiselle de Oardoville asj 
the nioment approached for her interview with Bjalma. 
Their ■ meeting had been hitherto prevented bj so many 
painful obstacles, and Adrienne w-as so well iware of tlie 
vigilant and active perfidj of her enemies, that even iio'w 
she doubted of her happiness. Every instant, in spite of 
herself, her eyes wandered to the clock. A few iiiiiiutes 
more,* and the hour of the appointment would strike. It 
struck at last. Every reverberation 'was echoed from the 
depth of Adrienne’s heart. She considered tluit^ Djalma’s 
modest reserve had, doubtless, prevented his coming before 
the moment fixed by herself. Ear from blaming this dis- 
cretion, she fully appreciated it. But, from that moment, 
at the least noise in the adjoining apartments, she held her 
breath, and listened with the anxiety of expectation. 

For the first few minutes which followed the lioiir at 
which she expected Djalma, Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
felt no serious apprehension, *and calmed her impatience by 
tlie notion (which appears childish euoogli to those wlio 
have never known the feverisli agitation of waiting for a 
happy meeting), that perhaps the clocks in the Eiie 
Blanclie might vary a little from those in the Hue d’ Anjou. 
But wlien thivS supposed variation, conceivable eDOiigii in 
itself, could no longer explain a delay of a cpiarter of an 
hour, of twenty minutes, of more, iVd:rieiine felt her anx- 
iety gradually increase. Two or tlrree times tlie young girl 
rose, with palpitating lieart, and went on tiptoe to listen 
at the door of tlie saloon. She heard nothing. The clock 
struck half-past three. 

Unable to suppress her growing terror, and clinging to a 
last hope, Adrienne returned toward the fireplace, and 
rang the bell. After which she endeavored to compose her 
features, so as to betray no outward sign of emotion. In a 
few secoiuls, a .....gray -haired footman, dressed in black, 
opened the door, and waited in respectful silence for the 
orders of his mistress. The latter- said to liim, in a calm 
voice, “Andrew, request Hebe . to give you the '.smelling- 
bottle that, I left on the chimney-piece in my room, .and 
bring it me here.” Andrew bowed; hut just as he was 
alfout to withdraw to execute Adrienne’s order, whieli was 
only a pretext to enable her to ask a question without a:p- 
peuring to attach much importance to it in her servants 
eyes, already informed.: of. the expected visit of tlie pi'imnn 
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IDideiiioiselle de Cardoyilie added^ witli an air of in d i ffer*” 
eiire, 'iPray, is tliat cdoek rigdit?’- 

Aiidi’ew drew out liis wately, and replied, as he east liis 
e 3 T‘S ‘Upon it^ mademoiselle. 1 set my wateli liy tlie 

Tuileries. It is more than- iialf-past three.'’’ 

Very ‘well — thank you !” said ikdrienne, kindly. 

Andrew again bowed ; bub before going oiib he saiil to 
Adrienne, ‘tl forgot to tell you, lady, tliat Vlarshal Sim. on 
called a])Out an hour ago; but, as you were only to ])e at 
liome to Prince DJalma, we told him that you received no 
1‘onrpany;''’ 

‘A'ery well,’’ said Adrienne. With another low bow, 
Andrew quitted tlie room, and all returned to silence. 

Foy the precise reason that, up to the last minute of the 
lionr previous to tlie time fixed if or her interview witli 
Djalma, the hopes of Adrienne had not been disturbed by 
the sligli test shadow of doubt, the disappointment slie riow 
felt was the more dreadful. Casting a desnonding look at 
one of the portraits placed above her, site murmured, with 
a j)hn,ntiYe and despairing accent, ‘'A)h, mother!” 

Hardly had SlademoiselledeCardoville uttered tlie WiU’ds 
titan the windows were sliglitly shaken by a carriage rolling 
iuio tlie courtyard. The young lady started, and was un- 
alile to re])ress a low cry of joy. Her heart hounded at the 
1 bought of meeting Djalma, for this time she felt that he 
was u-ally come. She was quite as certain of it as if she 
]*!id seen liim. She resumed her seat, and brushed away a 
iciir sus|')e;nded from her long eyelashes. Her hand trem- 
bled like a leaf. The sound of several doors opening and 
shutting ]nnyed that the young lady was right in her com 
jeciure, ''Plie gilded panels of the drawing-room door soon 
turned upon their hinges, and the prince appeared. 

AVIiile a second footman ushered in Djalma, Andrew 
]>hiced on a gilded table, within reach of his mistress, h lit- 
ih* silver salver, on which stood the cryst 1 smelling-bottle. 

Tlien he withdrew, and the door of the room was closed. 
I1u‘ ]n‘ince and Mademoiselle de Cardoviile were left alone 
'ngcdlier. ,, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

ADRIEIS^NE AND DJALMA. 

The prince had slowlj approached Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville. Notwithstanding the impetuosity of the Orien- 
tahs passions, his uncertain and timid step — timid, yet 
graceful — betrayed his profonnd emotion. He did not 
Tentiire to lift his eyes to x4drienne^_s face; he had suddenly 
become very pale, and his finely formed hands, folded over 
his bosom in the attitude of adoration, trembled violently. 
With head bent down, he remained standing at a little dis- 
tance from ildrienne. This embarrassment, ridicnlons in 
any other person, appeared touching in this prince of 
twenty years of age, endowed wdth an almost iabiilofis in- 
trepidity, and of so heroic and generous a character, that 
no traveler could speak of the son of Kadja-sing without a 
tribn te f»f admiration and respect. Sweet emotion ! chaste 
reserve 1 doubly interesting if we consider that the burning 
passions of this youth were all the more inflammable, be- 
cause they had, hitherto been held in check. 

No less embarrassed than her cousin, Adrienne de Car- ■ 
doville remained seated. Like DJalma, she cast down her 
eyes ; but the burning blush on her cheeks, the quick heav- 
ing of her virgin bosom, revealed an emotion that she did 
not even attempt to hide. Notwithstanding the powers of 
her mmd, by turns gay, graceful, and witty— notwithstand- 
ing the decision of her proud and independent character, 
and her complete acquaintance with the manners of the 
world — Adrienne shared Hjalma’s simple and enchanting 
awkwardness, and partook of that kind of temporary weak- 
ness. heneath which these two pure, ardent, and loving 
])eingsappearedsmkmg — as if unable to support the boiling 
agitation of the senses, comhined with the intoxicating ex- 
citement of the heart. And yet their eyes had not met. 
Each seemed to fear the first electric shock of the other’s 
glance— that iiivincihle attraction of two impassioned beings 
—that sacred fire, which suddenly kindles the Mood, and 
lifts two mortals from earth to heaven ; for it is to approach 
the Divinity, to give one’s self up with religious fervor to 
the most noble and irresistihle sentiment that He has im- 
planted witMn us— the only sentiment that, in His adorable 
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wisdom, the Dispenser of all good has Youehsafed to 
sanctify, by eiidowing it with a spark of His own creative 
energy. 

Djalma wnis the first to raise his eyes. They were moist 
and sparkling. The excitement of passionate love, the 
burning ardor of his age, so long repressed, the intense 
admiration, in wliich he held ideal beauty, were all ex- 
pressed in his look, mingled wdth respectful timidity, and 
gave to the countenance of this youth an uudefiiiable, 
irresistible character. Yes, irresistible 1 for, when Adrienne 
encountered his glance, she trembled in every limb, and 
felt herself attracted by a magnetic power. Already, hei 
eyes were heavy with a kind of intoxicating languor, when, 
by a great effort of wall and dignity, she succeeded in over-^ 
coming this delicious confusion, rose from her chair, and 
said to Djalma in a trembling voice: “Prince, I am happy 
to receive you here.” Then, pointing to one of the por- 
traits suspended above her, she added, as if introducing 
him to a living person : “ Prince— my mother!” 

With an instinct of rare delicacy, Adrienne had tlui::'' 
summoned her mother to be present at her interview with 
Djalma. It seemed a security for herself and the prince, 
against the seductions of a first interview — which Avas likely 
to be all the more perilous, that they both knew themselves 
madly loved, that tliey both were free, aud had only to 
answer to Providence for the treasures of happiness and 
enjoyment with which He liad so magnificently endowed 
them. The prince understood ^Adrienne’s thoughts; so 
tiiat, when the young lad/ pointed to the portrait, Djalma, 
by a spontaneous movei} .ent full of grace and simplicity, 
knelt down before the picture, and said to it in a gentle, 
but manly voice; “ 1 will love and revere you as my mother. 
And, in thought, my mother too shall be present, and 
stand like you, beside your child !” 

No better answer could have been given to the feeling, 
which induced Mademoiselle de Oardoville to place herself, 
as it were, under the protection of her mother. From that 
moment, confident in Djalma, confident in herself, the 
young lady felt more at her ease, and the delicious sense of 
happiness replaced those exciting emotions, which had at 
first so violently agitated her. 

Then, seating herself once more, she said to Djalma, as 
she pointed to the opposite chair: “Pray take a seat, my 
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dear coasin ; ' and. allow- me to call you so, for tliere is toe 
miicli Geremoiiy in tlie word prince; ' and do yon call in# 
cousin also, fof I find other na'mes too graye. Having set' 
tied this point, we can talk together like old f.rieiids.’'* 

''Yes, 'cousin,’ ” answered Djalma, blushing. 

"And, as frankness is proper behveen friends,” resiiiiied 
Adrienne, " I have first to make you a reproach,” she 
added, with a half-smile. 

The prince liad remained standing, with his arm resting 
on tlie chilli iiey-piece, in an attitude full of grace and 
respect. 

"Yes, cousin,” continued Adrienne, "a reproach, that 
yon will perhaps forgive me for making. I had expected 
■^you a little sooner.” 

"Perhaps, cousin, you may blame me for having come so 
soon.” 

" What do you mean?” 

"At the moment when I left home, a man, whom I did 
not know, approached my carriage, and said to me, with 
-such an air of sincerity that I believed him: 'Y^on are able 
to save the life of a person who has been a second father 
to you, ]\Iarshal Simon is in great danger, and, to rescue 
him, you must follow me on the instant ’ ” 

"Tt wms a snare,” cried Adrienne, hastily. "Marshal 
Simon was liero scarcely an hour ago.” 

"Indeed!” exclaimed Djalma, joyfully, and as if he had 
been relieved from a great weight. "Then there will be 
nothing to sadden this happy day!” 

"But, cousin,” resumetl ikdrieniie, "how came you not 
to suspect this emissary?” 

"Borne words, which afterward escaped from him, in- 
spired me with doubts,” ajvswered Djalma: "but at first 
I followed him, fearing the marshal might be in danger-— 
for I know that he also has enemies.” 

"Now that I reflect on it, you were quite right, cousin, 
for some new plot against the marshal was probable enough ; 
«ul the least doubt w'as enough to induce you to go to 
I'lim.” 

"I di 1 so — even though you were waiting for me.” 

"It was a generous sacrifice; and my esteem for you is 
inevivasod by it, if it could be increased,’’ said Adrieime, 
witii emotiom " But what became of; this man?” 

"At my desire, he got iiito the' carriage with me. Aiix- 
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about tlie iiuirslial, and in despair at -seeing toe time 
wasted, that I was to liave passed with you, (ioiisiip 1 
pressed fiiiii witli all sorts of (|uestioiis. Several times, he 
replied, to me with eriibarriissment, and then the idea struck 
me that the whole might be a snare. Eemembering all ' 
that they had already attempted, to ruin me* in your 
opinion, I immediately changed my course, T.Iiq vexation 
of the man wdio acGoiiipanied. me then became so visible, 
that I ought to have had no doubt upon the subject. Still 
when I thought of Marshal Simon, I felt a kind of vague - 
remorse, which you, cousin, have now happily set at rest.’’ 

‘‘Those people are implacable!” said Adrienne; ‘■‘but 
our happiness will be stronger than their hate.” 

After a moment’s silence, she resumed, with her habitual 
frankness: “ My dear cousin, it is impossible for, me to 
conceal what I have at heart. Ijct us talk for a few seconds 
of the pasty wliich was made so painful to us, and them we 
will forget it forever, like an evil dream.” 

“ I will answer you sincerely, at the risk of injuring my- 
s®lf,” said the prince. 

“ How could you make up your mind to exhibit yourself 
ill public with—” 

“Mdth that young girl?” interrupted Djalma. 

“ Yes, cousin,” replied Mademoiselle de Cardoville, and 
;dio waited for I) jalma’s answer with anxious curiosity. 

“ A stranger to the customs of this country,” said Djalma, 
ivithorit any embtirrassinent, for he spoke the truth, “with 
a riiiild weakened with despair, and misled by the fatal 
coimsels of a man devoted to my enemies, I believed, even 
as I was told, tljat, by displaying before yon the semblance 
of another love, I should excite your jealousy, and, thus ” 

“Enough, cousin; I understand it all,” said Adrienne 
hastily, internipiting Djalma in her turn, that she might 
spare lum a painful confession. “I too must luive been 
blinded by despair, not to have seen tlirough this wicked 
plot, eapeciallv after your rash and intrepid action. To 
risk death for the sake of my bouquet!” added xldrienne, 
shuddering at the mere remembrance. “But one last 
question,” she resumed, “though I am already sure of 
your answer. Did yon receive a letter that I wrote to you, 
on the iiiorning of the day. in which I saw you at rim 
theater?” 

■ DJahna made, n,o reply.' A dark ■ cloud passed .over hie 
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fine connfcenance, and, for a second, his features assniner^ 
menacing an expression, that Adrienne was terrified at the 
effect prodiiced by her words. But this violent agitation 
soon passed away, and Djalma’s brow became once more 
calm and serene. 

'‘I have been more merciful than I thought,’'' said the 
prince to Adrienne, who looked at him wife astonishment. 
‘‘I wished to come hither worthy of yon., my cousin. I 
pardoned the man who, to serve my enemies, had given me 
all those fatal counsels. The same person, I am sure, must 
have intercepted your letter. Just now, at the memory 
of the evils he thus caused me, I, for a moment, regretteci 
my clemency. But then, again, I thought of your letter 
of yesterday — and my anger is all gone.” ^ 

‘‘Then the sad time of fear and suspicion is over — sus- 
picion, that made me doubt of your sentiments, and yon of 
mine. Oh, yes! far removed from us be that fatal past!” 
cried Adrienne de Cardoville, with deep joy. 

Then, as if she had relieved her heart from the last 
thought of sadness, she continued: “The future is all our 
own— the radiant future, without clond or obstacle, pure 
in the immensity of its horizon, and extending beyond the 
reach of sight !” 

It is impossible to describe the tone of enthusiastic hope 
winch accompanied these words. But suddenly Adrienne’s 
features assumed an expression of touching melancholy, and 
she added, in a voice of profound emotion: “And yet — at 
this hour — so many unfortunate creatures suffer pain!” 

This simple touch of pity for the misfortunes of others, 
at the moment when the noble maiden herself attained to 
the highest point of happiness, had such an effect on 
Djalraa, that involuntarily he fell on his knees before 
Adrienne, clasped his hands together, and turned toward 
her his fine countenance, with an almost daring expression. 
Then, hiding his face in his hands, he bowed his head 
without speaking a single word. There was a moment of 
deep silence. Adrienne was the first to break it, as she saw 
a tear steal through the slender fingers of the prince. 

“My friend! what is the matter?” she exclaimed, as 
with a movement rapid as thought, she stooped forward, 
and, taking hold of Djalma’s hands, drew^ them from, before 
his face. That face was bathed in tears. 

“You weep!” cried Mademoiselle de Cardoville, so much 
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agit^'ted that she kept the hands of Djalma in her own; 

unable to dry his teai's, the young Hindoo allowed 
them to flow like so many drops of crystal over the pale 
void of his cheeks. 

“There is not in this wide world a happiness like to 
niine!^’ said the prince, in his soft, melodious voice, and 
with a kind of exhaustion; “therefore do I feel great sad- 
ness, and so it should be. You give me heaven—and were 
1 to give you the whole earth, it would be but a poor re- 
turn. Alas! what can man do for a divinity, but humbly 
bless and adore? He can never hope to return the gifts 
bestowed : and this makes him suffer — not in his piride — 
but in his heart!” 

Djalma did not exaggerate. He said what he really felt; 
and the. rather hyperbolical form, familiar to oriental 
nations, could alone express his thought. The tone of liis 
regret was so sincere, his humility so gentle and full of 
simplicity, that Adrienne, also moved to tears, answered him 
with an effusion of serious tenderness, “My friend, we are 
both at the supreme point of happiness. Our future 
felicity appears to have no limits, and yet, though 
derived from different sources, sad reflections have 
come to both of us. It is, you see, that there are 
some sorts of happiness, wdiich make you dizzy with 
their own immensity. JPor a moment, the heart, the 
mind, the soul, are incapable of containing so much 
bliss; it overflows and drowns us. Thus the flowers 
sometimes hang their heads, oppressed by the too ardent 
rays of the sun, which is yet their love and life. Oh, my 
friend! this sadness may be great, but it is also sw^eet!” 

As she uttered these words, the voice of Adrienne grew 
fainter and fainter, and her head bowed lower, as if she 
were indeed sinking beneath the ’weight of her happiness. 
Djalma had remained kneeling before her, his hands in 
hers — so that as she thus bent forward, her ivory foi^ehead 
and golden hair touched the amber-colored brow and eboa 
curls of Djalma. And the sweet, silent tears of the two 
young lovers flowed together, and mingled as they fell om 
their clasped hands. 


While this scene was passing in Oardoville House, Agric- 
ola had gone to the Eue de Vaugirard, to deliver a letter 
from Adrienne to M. Hard V. 
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^ CHAPTEE XLII. 

. THE IMITATION. 

"'As WE have jilready said, M. Hardy occupied a pa-vilioii 
ill the '‘Eetreat ainieied'” to the lioiise in the Eiie de Vaii- 
gjj'ard, inhabited by a goodly number of the revereiKl 
fathers of the Company of Jesus. Nothing could be calmer 
and more silent than this dwelling. Every one spoke in 
wliispers, and the servants themselves had^ something oily 
ill their words, something sanctified in their very walk. 

Like all that is subject to the chilling and destmctive 
inliiiences of these men, this moiirnfiiliy cfuiet house was 
entirely wanting in life and animation. The boarders 
passed an existe^nce of ivearisonie and icy monotoiiy, only 
broken by the use of certain devotional exercises; and thus, 
in accordance witli tlie selfish calculation of the reverend 
fathers, the mind, deprived of all nourishmmit and all 
external support, soon began to droop and pine away in 
solitude. The heart seemed to heat more slowly, the soul 
was heiuimbed, the character weakened; at last, all free 
will, ail power of discriniination, was extiiiguished, and the 
hoarders, submitting to the same process of self-annibila- 
tinu as the novices ox the tknnpany, became, like thefn, 
mere ^‘corjises’’ in the hands of the brothei'hood. 

Tim object of these maneuvers was clear and simple. 
TTicy secured the means of obtaining all kinds of donatioiu, 
tlie ('onstjuit aim of the skillful policy and mei'ciless cu]udiiy 
of these prit'sts. By the aid of enormous sums, oi ^Luich 
lliry thus become the possessors or the trustees, the} iollow 
out ami olitain the success of tlieir projects, even though 
murder, incendiiu-ism, revolt, aud all the horrors of civil 
war, excited by and througli tliem, slioiilcl drench in blood 
the lands over which they seek to extend their dark 
dominion. 

Such, then, ^ was- the asylum of peace and 111110061106 in 
whicli Francois Hardy had taken refuge- He occupied the 
grcnind-tlnor of a summer-house, wHich opened upon a 
];<na lull of the garden. His apartments had been judiciously 
chosfii, for we know with what profound and dial)olicaI 
cruft tlie reverend : fathers avail ttiemselves of rnatcuial in- 
fineuces. to make a deep impression upon the ininds they 
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are iiioidirig to tlieir purpose. Iniagiiie a prospect 
boiiiideci by a liigh wall, of a blackish gray, half-covered 
with ivy, the plant peculiar .to ruins. A dark aveiiiie of 
old yew trees so iit to shade the grave with tlieir sephiih 
>clirai verdure, extended from this wall to a little semicircl© 
in front of the apartment generally occupied by M. Hardy. 
Two or three mounds of earth, bordered with box, sym- 
iTietrically cut, completed the charms of this garden, which 
in every respect resembled a cemetery. 

It was about two o’clock in the afteriioon. Though the 
April sun shone brightly, its rays, intercepted, by the high 
wall of which we have spoken, could -not penetrate into 
tliat portion of the garden, obscure, damp, and cold as a 
cavern, which communicated with . M." Hardy’s apartment. 
Tne room was furnished with a perfect sense of the com- 
fortable. A soft carpet covered the floor; thick curtains of 
dark green baize, the same color as the walls, sheltered an 
excellent bed, and hung in folds about the glass-door, 
wlricli opened on the garden. Some pieces of mahogany 
furniture, plain, but veiy clean and bright, stood round the 
room. Above the secretary, placed just in front of the 
bed was a large ivory crucifix, upon a black velvet ground. 
The chimney-piece was adorned ■with a clock, in an ebony 
ease, rvith ivory oriuiinents representing all sorts of gloomy 
emblems, such as hour-glasses, scythes, death’s-heads, etc. 
Now imagine this scene in twilight, with its solitary ana 
mournful silence, only broken at the hour of prayer by tlie 
lugubrious sound of the bells of the neighboring chapel, 
and you will recognize the infernal skill, xvith which these 
dangerous priests know how to turn to account every ex- 
ternal object, wlien they wish to influence the mind of 
those tliey are anxious to gain over. 

And this was not all. After appealing to the senses, it 
was necessary to address themselves to the intellect — and 
this wms the method adopted by the reverend fathers. A 
single hook — but one — was left, as if- by chance, within 
reach. This book was Thomas a Kern pis’ “Imitation,” 
But as it 'might happen that M. Hardy wmuld not have the 
courage or the desire to read this book, thoughts and reflec- 
tions borrowed from its merciless pages, and written in very 
large characters, were suspended in black frames close to 
the l)ed, or at other parts within sight, so that, inTolun- 
tarily, in the sad leisure of his inactive dejection, the dwelt 
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er’ s eyes were al most necessarily attracted by tli eni . T o that 
fatal circle of despairing thonglits they confined the already 
weakened mind of this unfortunate man, so long a prey to 
the most acnte sorrow. What he read mechanically, every 
instant of the day and night, whenever the blessed sleep 
fled from his eyes inflamed with tears, was not enough 
merely to plunge the soul of the victim into incurable de- 
spair, “but also to reduce him to the corpse-like obedience 
requirecl by the Society of Jesus. In that awful book may 
be found a thousand ‘terrors to operate on weak minds, a 
thousand slavish maxims to chain and degrade the pusih 
lanimous soul. 

And now imagine M. Hardy carried wounded into this 
house; while his heart, torn by bitter grief and the sense of 
horrible treachery, bled even faster than his external in- 
juries. Attended with the utmost care, and thanks to the 
acknowledged skill of Doctor Baleinier, M. Hardy soon re- 
covered from the hurts he had received when he threw 
liimself iiito the embers of his burning factory. Yet, in 
order to favor the projects of the reverend fathers, a drug, 
harmless enough in its effects, but destined to act for a 
time upon the mind of the patient, and often employed for 
that purpose in similar important cases by the pious doctor, 
was administered to M. Hardy, and had kept him pretty long 
in a state of mental torpor. To a soul agonized by cruel 
deceptions, it appears an inestimable benefit to be plunged 
into that kind of torpor, which at least prevents one from 
dwelling upon the past. M. Hardy resigned himself entirely 
to this profound apathy, and at length came to regard it 
as the supreme good. Thus do unfortunate wretches, 
tortured by cruel diseases, accept with gratitude the opiate 
which kills them slowly, but which at least deadens the 
sense of pain. 

In sketching the portrait of M. Hardy, we tried to give 
some idea of the exquisite delicacy of his tender soul, of his 
painful susceptibility with regard to anything base or 
wicked,^ and of his extreme goodness, uprightness, and 
generosity. We now allude to these admirable qualities, 
because we must observe, that with him, as with almost ail 
who possess them, they were not, and could not he, united 
with an energetic and resolute character. Admirably per- 
severing in good deeds, the influence of this excellent man 
was insinuating rather than commanding; it was not by the 
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bold energy and soiiiewliat overbearing will, peculiar to other 
men of great and noble heart, that M. Hardy had realized 
the prodigy of his common dvrelling-hotise; it was affec- 
donate persuasion, for witl#him mildness took the place of 
torce. At sight of any baseness or injustice, he did not 
rouse himself, furious and threatening; but he suffered 
intense pain. He did not boldly attack the criminal, but 
he turned away from him in pity and sorrow. And then 
his loving heart, so full of feminine delicacy, had an irre- 
sistible longing for the blessed contact of dear affectioiivs; 
they alone could keep it alive. Even as a poor, frail bird 
dies with the cold, when it can no longer lie close to its 
brethren and receive and communicate the sweet warmth 
of the maternal nest. And now this sensitive organization, 
this extremely susceptible nature, receives blow after blow 
from sorrows and deceptions, one of which would suffice to 
shake, if it did not conquer, the firmest and most resolute 
character. Hardy’s best friend has infamously betrayed 
him. His adored mistress has abandoned him. 

The house which he had founded for the benefit of his 
workmen, whom he loved as brethren, is reduced to a heap 
of ashes. What then happens? All the springs of his soul 
are at once broken. Too feeble to resist such frightful 
attacks, too fatally deceived to seek refuge in other affec- 
tions, too much discouraged to think of laying the first 
stoiie of any new edifice — this poor heart, isolated from 
every salutary influence, finds oblivion of the world and of 
itself in a kind of gloomy torpor. And if some remaining 
instincfcs of life and affection, at long intervals, endeavored 
to rouse themselves within him, and if, half opening his 
mind’s eye, which he had kept closed against the present, 
the past, and the future, Hardy looks around him — what 
does he see? Only these sentences, so full of terrible 
despair: 

“ Thou art nothing but dust and ashes. Grief and tears 
are thy portion. Believe not in any son of man. There 
are no such things as friendship or ties of kindred. All 
human affections are false. Die in the morning, and thou 
wilt be forgotten before night. Be humble— despise thy^ 
self — and let others despise thee. Think not, reason not, 
live not— but commit thy fate to the hands of a superior, 
who will think and reason for thee. Weep, suffer, think 
upon death. Yes, death! always death— that should be 
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tliy tlioogiit when thou think est—'biit it is better not to 
think at all. Let a feeling. of ceaseless woe prepare tliy 
way to heaven. It is only "by sorrow that we are welcome 
to the terrible God whom we atlore!’- 

Snell -were the consolations offered to this r.iifortiinate 
man. Affrighted, he agaiir dosed liis eyes, and fell hack 
into his lethargy.- As. for leaving this gloomy retreat, he 
could not, or rather he did not desire to do so. He had 
lost the power of wall; and then, it iniist be confessed, lie 
bad finished by getting accustomed to this house, and liked 
it ^Yell — they "paid him siicli discreet attentions, and yet 
left liiiii so much alone with his grief— there reigned all 
around such a deatii-like silence, which harmonized closely 
with the silence of his heart; and that was now the tomb 
Oi Ills last love, last friendship, last hope. All energy was 
dead within liiml Then began that slow, but inevitable 
Lraiisfonnation, so Judiciously foreseen by Eodiii, wdio 
uirected the whole of this maeiiination, even in its smallest 
details. At first alarmed by the dreadful maxims wdiich 
surrounded him, M. Hardy had at lengtli accustomed him- 
self to read them over almost mechanically, Just as tlie 
ciiptive, in his mournful hours of leisure, counts tlie nails in 
the door of his prison, or the bars of the grated window. 
This was already a great point gained by the reverend 
fa tilers. 

And soon his weakened mind was struck with the appar- 
ent correctness of these false and melancholy aphorisms. 

'’rims lie read: not count upon tlie aifection of any 

humnn creature”— and he had himself been sliamefully 
betrayed. 

Man is horn to sorrow and despair” — and lie was him- 
self despairing. 

‘•There is no rest save in the cessation of thonglit”— and 
the slumber of his mind had brought some relief to his 

Ikagiholes, skillfully concealed by the hangings and in tlie 
wuins{'otiiig of these apartments, enabled the reverend 
fariiors at all times to see and hear the boarders, and above 
ail to observe their ■ countenance .and manner, when they 
hc*li(wed themselves- to be -alone. Every exclamation of 
griof wiiicli escaped Hardy in his gloomy solitude, was re- 
peated to Rather dL\igrigny by a niysterioiis listener. 'The 
a-verend father, following scrupulously Modin’s instructions 
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fiml at first visited liis boarder verj rarehv We liave said, 
that wlieii Father d'Aigrigny wished it, he could display an 
almost irresistible power of charming; and accordingly he 
threw all his tact and, skill into the interviews he had witli 
Hardy, when he came from time to time to inquire after 
his health. Informed of everything byHiis spies, and 
aided hy his natural sagacity, he soon, sawvall the hise that 
might be made of the physical and moral prostration of the 
boarder. Certain belorehaiicl that Hardy would not take 
the hint, he spoke to him frequently of the gloom of the 
house, advising him allectionately to leave it, if he felt 
oppressed by its moiiotony, or at all events to seek bey end 
its walls for some pleasure and amusement.' To speak of 
pleasure and amusement to this unfortunate man, was in 
Ills present state to ensure a refusal, and so it of course 
happened. Father d’Aigrigny did not at first try to gain 
the reolusebs confidence, nor did he speak to him of sorrow; 
but every time he came, he appeared to take such a tender 
interest in him, and showed it by a few simple and well- 
timed \Yords, By degrees, these interviews, at first so rare, 
became more frequent and longer. Endowed -with a How 
of honeyed, iiisimiating, and persuasive eloquence, Fatlier 
d’Aigrigny natiirally took for liis theme those gloomy 
maxims, to which Hardy’s attention was now so often 
ylireoted. 

Supple, prudent, skillful, knowing tliat the hermit had 
hitherto professed tluit generous natural religion which 
teaches the grateful adoration of God, tiie love of humanity, 
the wmrsldp of what is Just and good, and wdiich, disdaining 
dogimvs, professes the same veneration for Marcus Aurelius 
as for Confucius, for Plato as for Christ, for Moses as for 
Lyciirgus — ‘Father d’ Aigrigny did not at first attempt to 
convert him, hut began by incessantly reminding him of 
the abomin able deceptions practiced upon him; and, in- 
stead of dascribing such treachery as an exception in life — 
instead of trying to calm, encourage, and revive this droop- 
ing soul— -instead of exhorting Hardy to seek oblivion and 
consolation in tbe disol, large of his duties toward humanity, 
toward his brethren, whom he had previously loved and 
succored — Father d’Aigriguy strove to iufiame the bleed- 
ing wounds of the uufortanafce man, painted the human 
race in the most atrocious blackness, and, by declaring all 
men treacherous, ungrateful, wicked, succeeded in render- 
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ing Ills despair incurable. Having attained t)iis object, tbe 
Jesuit took another step. Knowing Hardy’s admirable 
goodness of heart, and profiting by the weakened state of 
bis mind, he spoke to him of the consolation to be derived 
by a man overwhelmed with. sorrow, from the belief that 
every one of his tears, instead of being unfruitful, was in 
fact agreeable to God, and might aid in the salvation of 
sotilg — the belief, as the reverend father adroitly added, 
that by faith alone can sorrow be made useful to humanity, 
and acceptable to Divinity. 

Whatever impiety, whatever atrocious Machiavelism there 
was in these detestable maxims, which make of a loving- 
kind Deity a being delighted with'tbe tears of bis creatures, 
was thus skillfully concWed from Hardy’s eyes, whose gen- 
erous instincts were still alive. Soon did this loving and 
tender soul, whom unworthy priests were di’iving to a sort 
of moral suicide find a mournful charm in tlie fiction, that 
his sorrows would at least be profitable to other men. It 
was at first only a fiction; but the enfeebled mind wbicb 
takes pleakire in such a fable, finishes by receiving it as a 
reality, and by degrees will submit to the consequences. 
Such was Hardy’s moral and physical state, when, by 
means of a servant who had been bought over, he received 
from Agricola Baudoin a letter requesting an inteview. 
Alone, the workman could not have broken the band of the 
Jesuit’s pleadings, bnt he was accompanied by Gabriel, 
whose eloquence and reasonings were of a most convincing 
nature to a spirit like Hardy's. 

It is umiecessary to point out to the reader, with what 
dignified reserve Gabriel bad confined himself to tbe most 
generous means of rescuing Hardy from tbe deadly innu- 
ence of tbe reverend fathers. It was repugnant to the 
great soul of tbe young missionary to stoop to a revelation 
of the odious plots of these priests. He would only have 
taken this extreme course, had his powerful and sympa- 
thetic words have failed to have any effect on Hardy’s 
blindness. About a quarter of an hour had elapsed since 
Giibriel’s departure, when the servant appointed to wait on 
tiiis boarder of the reverend fathers entered and delivered 
to him a letter, . 

From whom is this?” asked Hardy. 

“ From a boarder in the house, sir,” answered the serv- 
ant, bowing. 
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This man had a crafty and hypocritical face; he wore 
his hair combed over his forehead, s])oke in a low voice, and 
always cast down his eyes. Waiting the answer, he Joined 
his hands, and began to twiddle his thumbs, iiardy 
opened the letter, and read as follows: 

I have only Just heard, by mere chance, that yon 
also inhabit this respectable house; a long illness, and the 
retirement in which I live, will explain my ignorance of 
your being so near. Though we have only met once, sir, 
the circumstance which led to that meeting was of so seri- 
ous a nature, that I cannot think you have forgotten it.” 

Hardy stopped, and tasked his memory for an explana- 
tion, and not finding anything to put him on the right 
track, he continued to read: 

“ This circumstance excited in me a feeling of such deep 
and respectful sympathy for you, sir, that I cannot resist 
my anxious desire to wait upon you, particularly as I learn, 
that you-iutend leaving this house to-day — piece of infor- 
mation I have Just derived from the excellent and worthy 
Abbe Gabriel, one of the men I most love, esteem, and 
reverence. May I venture to hope, sir, that Just at th§ 
moment of quitting our common retreat to return to the 
world, you will deign to receive favorably the request, how- 
ever intrusive, of a poor old man, whose life will henceforth 
be passed in solitude, and who cannot therefore have any 
prospect of meeting you, in that vortex of society which he 
has abandoned forever. Waiting the honor of your an- 
swer, I beg you to accept, sir, the assurance of the senti- 
ments of high esteem with which I remain, sir, with the 
deepest respect, 

Your very humble and most obedient servant, 

After reading this letter and the signature of the writer, 
Hardy remained for some time in deep thought, without 
being able to recollect the name of Kodin, or to what seri- 
ous circumstance he alluded. 

After a silence of some duration, he said to the servant: 

Rodin gave you this letter?” 

« Yes, sir.” 
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who is M. liodiiiV’^ 

A good old geiitleinaii, who is Just reco?eriiig from a 
long illness, that almost curried him oi!. liutely, lie has 
been getting better, but he is- still so weak and nielaiicholy, 
that it makes one sad to see him. It is a great piUs for 
there is not a better and more worthy gentieman in tlie 
house— unless it be yon, sir,” added the serTant, bowing 
with an air of flattering respect. 

“ M. Eodin?” said Hard 3^ though tfo Urn It is sliigular, 
that I shonld not remember the name, or -any cirmim stance 
connected with it. ^ 

"■'If you will give me answer, sir,” resumed the serv- 
ant, “I will take it to M. Eodin. He is now with Father 
'd Aigrigny, to whom he is bidding farewell.” 

‘‘Farewell?” - ■ 

“Yes, sir, tlie post-horses have Just come.” 

“ Post-horses for rvhom?” asked Hardy. 

“ For Father dhygrigny, sir.” 

“ He is going on a journey then!” said Hardy, witli some 
surprise. 

“t)h! he will not, I think, be long absent,”- siiid the 
ser\-ant, with a confidential air, “for the reverend father 
takes HO one with him, and but very liglit luggage. Ho 
dniiht, the reverend father will come to say farewell to jon 
sir, before he starts. But what answer shall I give M. 
Eodin?” 

dhie letter, just received, wms couched in such polite 
terms — it spoke of Oabriei with so much respect-— that 
Hardy, urgi'd moreover by a natural curiosity and seeing 
no nlotivo to refuse this interview before quitting tlm 
house, said to the servant: “ Pie-ase.teli M. Eodin, that, if 
he will give himself, the trouble to come to me, I sliall b-e 
glad to see bim.” 

“I will let biro know immediately, sir,” answered the 
servant, bowing as he left the room. 

Wlien alone, Hardy, while wondering ■wi]o this M. Rodin 
could be, began to make, some slight preparations for his 
departure. For nothing in, the world wmuld he Inive passed 
another night in this' house;- -and, in order to keep up iiis 
co!irage, he nKudlcnl every instant the mild, evangelical hi\~ 
giiago of Cl ahriel, just - as , -the superstitious re(!i to certain 
li billies, wills tlie vie'W of escaping from temptation. 

I’he servant soon returned, and said: “ M. Eodin is here, 
sir.” 
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*^Beg him io walk in'.” 

liocliii L'liljinj], clad in Ills long black dressing-go wiu, Miid 
ivitl) liis old silk cap in bis band. Tbe servant; tlien witli- 
drew. ’’idle daiy was just closing. Hardj^ rose to iiieet 
Ilodiii, winjse Ie;itiires be did not at first distinguish. But, 
as tlie re\-erend father approached .the ‘window, Hardy 
looked ■i:nu‘ro\\'ly at him for an instant, and tlieii uttered an 
exclamation, wrung from him by surprise and painful re- 
iiiembr;;u:ice. But, recovering himself from this first iiio've-* 
merit, Ha,rdy said to the Jesuit, in an agitated Toice: “Yon 
here, sir? Oh, you are right! It was indeed a very serious 
circii ill stance tliat first brought us together.” 

“ Oh, my dear sir!” said Eodin, in a kindly and unctuous 
cone; “I 'was sure yon would not have forgotten me.” 


CHAPTER XLilL 
imx'YEin 

It 'WILL doubtless be remembered fbat Eodin bad goiiW 
(aithougli a stranger to Hardy) to visit liim at his fac'tory, 
and inform liioi of 13e Blessac ‘s shainef ui treachery — a 
dreadful blow, whicb liad only preceded by. a few moments 
:i second no less Iiorrible misfortune; for it was i.M the pres- 
ciice of Eodin Chat Hardy had learned the unexpected 
vieparture of tlie woman he adored. Painful to him must 
have been the sudden appearance of Eodin. Y'et, tlumks 
to the salutary iufiiience of Gabriel’s coin Miels, he recovered 
himself by degrees, and the contraction of his features being 
succeeded by a melancboiy calm, he said to Eodin: “I did 
not indeed expect to meet you-, sir, in this house.” 

“Alas, sir!” answered Rodin, with a sigh, “I did not 
expect to come hither, probably to end my days beneath 
this roof, when I went, without being acquainted with you, 
but only as one hoiiesc inaii should serve another, to unveil 
to you a great iiifa,!ny.” 

“lBde<3d, sir, you then rendered me a true service; per- 
haps, in that painful moment, I did not fully express my 
gratitude; for, at the same moment in which you revealed 
to me tile treachery of M. de Blessao— ” ■ ■ 

“You were overwhelmed by ■ anoti'ier- piece of painful 
mtelligence,” said Eodin, interrupting Id. Hardy; “I shall 
«;cvcr forget the sudden arrival of that poor woniaii, who, 
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pale and affrighted, and \¥itliotit coDsideriiig my presence, 
came to inform you that a person who was exceedingly dear 
to you had quitted Paris abruptly,” 

‘‘Yes, sir; and, without stopping to thank yon, I set out 
immediately,” answered Hardy, with a mournful air, 

“Do you know, sir,” said Eodin, after a moment’s 
silence, “that there are sometimes very strange coiiici' 
deuces?” 

“ To what do you allude, sir?” 

“While I went to inform you that you were betrayed in 
so infamous a manner — I was myself ” 

Eodin paused, as if unable to control his deep emotion, 
and his countenance wove the expression of such over- 
powering grief that Hardy said to him, with interest: 
“ What ails yon, sir?” 

“Porgive me,” replied Eodin, with a hitter smile. 
“Thanks to the ghostly counsels of the angelic Abbe 
Gabriel, I have reached a sort of resignation. Still, there 
are certain memories which affect me with the most acute 
pain. I told you,” resumed Eodin, in a firmer voice, “or 
was going to tell you, that the very day after tluit on whicli 
I informed you of the treachery practiced against you, T 
was myself the victim of a frightful deception. i\.ii 
adopted' son— a poor unfortunate child, wliom I had 
brought up—” He paused again, drew his trembling 
hand over his eyes, and added : “ Pardon me, sir, for speak- 
ing of matters which must be indifferent to you. Excuse 
tlm intrusive sorrow of a poor, broken-hearted old man !” 

“I have suffered too much myself, sir, to be indifferent 
to any kind of sorrow,” replied Hardy. “Besides, you are 
no stranger to me— for you did me a real service — and we 
botli agree in our veneration for the same young priest.” 

“The Abbe Gabriel!” cried Eodin, interrupting Hardy; 
“ah, sir! he is my deliverer, my benefactor. If you knew 
all his care and devotion, during my long illness, caused by 
intense grief — if you knew the ineffable sweetness of his 
counsels . 

“I know them, sir,” cried Hardy; “oh, yes! j know 
how salutary is the influence.” 

“In his month, sir, the precepts of religion are full of 
mildness,” resumed Eodin, with excitement. “Do they 
not heal and console? do they not make ns love and hope, 
instead of fear and tremble?” 
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‘^Alas, sir! in this very house,” said Hardy, “I have 
been able to make the comparison.” 

was happy enough,” said Eodin, ^‘ to have the angelic 
Abbe Gabriel for my confessor, or, rather, my confidant.” 

^^Yes,” replied Hardy, “for he prefers confidence to 
confession.” 

“How well yon know him!” said Ecdin, in a tone of the 
utmost simplicity. Then he resumed : “ He is not a man, 
but an angel. His wmrds would convert the most hardened 
sinner. 'Without being exactly imjDious, I had myself lived 
in the profession of what is called natural religion; but 
the angelic Abbe Gabriel has, by degrees, fixed rny waver- 
ing belief, given it body and soul, and, in fact, endowed 
me with faith.” 

“ Yes! he is a truly Christian priest — a priest of love and 
pardon!” cried Hardy. 

“What you say is perfectly true,” replied Eodin; “for I 
came here almost mad with grief, thinking only of the uii- 
happy boy who had repaid my paternal goodness with the 
most monstrous ingratitude, and sometimes I yielded to 
violent bursts of despair, and sometimes sank into a state 
of mournful dejection, cold as the grave itself. But, sud- 
denly, the Abbe Gabriel appeared — and the darkness fled 
before the dawning of a new day!” 

“You were right, sir; there are strange coincidences,” 
said Hardy, yielding more and more to the feeling of con- 
fidence and sympathy, produced by the resemblance of his 
his real position to Eodin’s pretended one. “And to speak 
frankly,” he added, “I am very glad I have seen you before 
quitting this house. Were I capable of falling back into 
fits of cowardly weakness, your example alone would pre- 
vent me. Since I listen to you, I feel myself stronger in 
the noble path which the angelic Abbe Gabriel has opened 
before me, as you so well express it.” 

“ The poor old man will not then regret having listened 
to the first impulse of his heart, which urged him to come 
to you,” said Eodin, with a touching expression. “You 
will sometimes remember me in that world to which you are 
returning?” 

“Be sure of it, sir; but allow me to ask one question: 
You remain, you say, in this house?” 

“What would you have me do? There reigns here a 
calm repose, and one is not disturbed in one’s prayers,” said 
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ill a Te 0 gentle tone. ^'Yoii see. T liavo siifferci.i 
■so rnncli— the c(mdiict of that nnhappv yieeih was so howl- 
hie— he plunged into such shocking exec.-scs— tiiat tlie 
wrath of heaven must be kindled against h.iiir Yov; 1 ran 
verj old, and it is only bypassing the few days that are 
left me in feryent prayer tliat I can hope to disarm the Jnst 
anger of the I.ord- Oh I pvayer-— priyycu' ! It yais tlie A bbe 
(hdw’iel who revealed to me ah its power and sweetness— 
and therewith tne formidable duties it iniimscs.'' 

duties, are indeed great and sacred,'*'' answered 
Hard}^ with a pensive air. 

^hPo you remeinher the life of Ea.ncey?” said Bodiii, 
abruptly, as he darted a ]>een]iar ghmce at Hardy. 

founder of La Trappe?” said Hardy, siirprised at 
rtodlu’s ciuestion. “I remembeiHieariiigy very vugne ac- 
count, some time ago, of tlie motives of his coiiyersion.” 

-ii ddiero is, mark yon, no more striking aii example of the 
power of jirayer, and of the state of ahiios't divine ecstasy, 

10 wldrh it imiy lead a religons soul. An a few words, 1 
will relaio to yon this instructive and tragic history. 
Eamaty— but | beg yonr pardon;. I fear I a.rn trespassing 

011 >' 0111 * time,’” 

V K{\ no,” ansvrored ihirdy, hastily; “yon cannot ihink 
liow interested I am in what you tell me. My mtorme\r 
wiili the Abbe Gabriel was abruptly broken oil, and in 
]i;4i'!dng to yon, I fancy that I beat the further develop- 
rncnt of liis views, Go on, I conjure you.” 

^A\lth all my heart I only wish that the instruction 
which, thanks to onv angelic priest, I derived from the 
story of Ihmcey might be as profitable to yon as it was to 
nun” ' " 

“ Idiis, then, also came from the Abbe Gabriel?” 

“ He related to me tins kind of parable in snp})ort of his 
exliorfcatioiis,” replied liodin. *'^Oh, sir! do I not owe to 
the consoling words, of that ynung priest all that has 
strong tiiened and revived my poor old broken heart?” 

“ Lhen I shall listen to with a double interest.” 

“ IJancey was a i^uvn of tlm ..world,” resumed Eodin, as he 
looked attentively at Hardy ; gentleman — young, ardent 
Imndsome, He loved a, young hniy of high raiik. 1 cannot 
t(*]i what impediments stood in the way of their union. 
Blit Hiis love, ihough "snccessf 111 , was ke])t secret, and every 
evening Jhineey visited Ins mistress by means of a private 
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stilircase. It was, they say, one of .'those passionate loves 
which men feel but once in their lives. The inystery^eveii 
tlie sacriilce made by the unfortuimte girl^ wlio forgot every 
duty, seemed to give new charms to tliis guilty passion. In 
the silence and darkness of secrecy, tiiese- two lovers passed 
two years of volliptiioiis delirium, which aoionnted almost 
to ecstasy.” 

At these words Hardy started. For the first time of late 
his brow was suilused with a deep blnsh; his heart throhljed 
Tioleiitly; he reme inhered that he too had once known ihe 
ardent intoxication of a guilty and hidden love. Though 
the day was closing rapidly, Rodin cast a sidelong ghtiice 
at Hardy, and perceived the impression he had made. 
“ Sometimes^’ he continued, “'tliinking of the dangers to 
wliich his iiiistress was exposed, if their connection should 
be discovered, Eancey wished to sever these delicious ties; 
but the girl, beside herself with passion, threw herself on 
the neck of her lover, and threatened him, in the language 
ot intense excitement, to reveal and to brave all, if he 
thought of leaving her. Too weak and loving to resist tlie 
prayers of his mistress,. Eancey a^iin and again yielded, and 
they both gave themselves up to a torrent of delight which 
carried them along, forgetful of earth and heaven !” 

M. Hardy listened to Rodin with feverish and devouring 
avidity. The Jesuit, in painting with -these almost seiisiiai 
colors, an ardent and secret love, revived in Hardy burning 
memories, which till now had been drowned in tears. To 
the beneficent calm produced by the mild language of 
Gabriel had succeeded a painful agitation, which^ mingled 
wdth the reaction of the shocks received that day, began to 
throw his mind into a strange state of confusion. 

Eodin, having so far sncceedecl in his object, continued 
as follows: "HA fatal day came at last ^ Raiicey, obliged to 
go to the warSj quitted the girl ; but, after a short cam- 
paign, he returned, mote in love than ever. He had 
written privately, to siw he would arrive almost immedi- 
ately after his letter. He came accordingly. It was nigdit. 
He ascemled, as usual, the private staircase ■which led to 
the chandler of his mistress'; lie entered the room, his 
heart heatiiig with love and hope. His mistress had died 
tlnit morning!” 

“ Ah I” cried Hardy, covering' .his face wi'fch his liand.S| in 
terror. ■ 
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She was dead,” resiraied Eodiii. "Two ■'?7ax-caiiciles 
were burning beside tlie funeral couch. Rancey could not, 
'would not, believe that she was dead. He threw liimself 
on bis knees by the corpse. In bis delirium, be seized that 
fair, beloved bead, to cover it wdth kisses. The head 
parted from the body, and remained in bis bands! Yes,” 
resumed Rodin, as Hardy drew back, pale and mute with 
terror, "yes, the girl bad fallen a victim to so swift and 
extraordinary a disease, that she had not been able to re- 
ceive the last sacraments. After her death, the doctors, 
in the hope of discovering the cause of this unknown 

nndady, had begun to dissect that fair form ” 

As Rodin reached this part of bis narrative, night was 
almost come. A sort of hazy twilight alone reigned in this 
silent chamber, in the center of which appeared the pale 
and ghastly form of Rodin, clad in bis long black gown, 
wdiile bis eyes seemed to sparkle \vitli diabolic fire. Over- 
come by the violent emotions occasioned by this story, in 
which tboiiglits of death and voluptuousness, love and hor- 
rov,, were so strangely mingled, Hardy remained fixed and 
motionless, waiting for the words of Rodin, with a com- 
bination of curiosity, anguish and alarm. 

"And Rancey?” said he, at last, in an agitated voice, 
while he wiped the cold sweat from bis brow. 

"After two days of furious delirium,” resumed Rodin, 
"he renounced the Avorld, and shut himself up in impene- 
trable solitude. The first period of his retreat was friglit- 
ful; in his despair, lie uttered loud yells of grief and rage, 
that were audible at some distance. Twice he attempted 
suicide, to escape from the terrible visions.” 

"He had visions, then?” said Hardy, with an increased 
agony of curiosity. 

"Yes,” replied Rodin, in a solemn tone, "he had fearful 
visions. He saw the girl who, for his sake, had died in 
mortal sin, plunged in the heat of the everlasting flames of 
bell! On that fair face, disfigured by infernal tortures, 
was stamped the despairing laugh of the damned! Her 
teeth gnashed with pain; her arms writhed in anguish ! 
She wept tears of blood, and, with an agonized and avenge 
ing voicje, she cried to her seducer: ‘Thou art the cause of 
my perdition — my curse, my curse be upon thee!’ ” 

Ashe pronounced tbeselast words, Rodin advanced three 
steps nearer to Hardy, accompanying each step with a 
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meBaeiiig gesture. If we remember tlie state of weakness, 
trouble, and fear, in wbieb M. Hardy was— if we remember 
iliat tlie Jesuit had just roused in the son! of this unfortu- 
nate man all the sensual and spiritual memories of a love, 
cooled, but not extinguished, in tears — if we remember, 
too, that Hardy reproached himself with the seduction of 
a beloYed object, wdiom her departure from her duties 
might (according to the Catholic faith) doom to everlasting 
flames — we shall not wonder at the terrible effect of this 
phantasmagoria, conjured up in silence and solitiide, in tlie 
evening dusk, by this fearful priest. 

The eifeet on Hardy was indeed striking, and the more 
dangerous, that the Jesuit, with diabolical craft, seemed 
only to he carrying out, from another point of view, the 
ideas of Gabriel. Had not the young priest convinced 
Hardy that nothirig is sweeter, than to ask of heaven for- 
giveness for those who have vsinned, or whom we have led 
astray? But forgiveness implies punishment; and it was 
to the punishment alone that Eodin drenv the attention of 
his victim, by painting it in tliese terrific hues. With 
hands clasped together, and eyes fixed and dilated, Hardy 
trembled in all his limbs, and seemed still listening to 
Kodin, though the latter had ceased to speak. Mechanic- 
ally, he repeated: “My curse, my curse be upon thee!’’ 

Jfhen suddenly be exclaimed, in a kind of frenzy: “The 
enrse is on me also ! The woman, whom I taught to forget 
her sucred duties, and to commit mortal sin one day- 
plunged in the everlasting flames — her arms writhing in 
agony— weeping tears of blood — will cry to me from the 
bottomless pit: ‘My curse, my curse he upon thee!’ One 
clay,” he aclded, with redoubled terror, “one day? who 
knows? perhaps at this moment ! for if the sea voyage had 
been fatal to her — if a shipwreck — oh, God! she too would 
have died in mortal sin — lost, lost, forever! Oh, have 
mercy on her, my God! Crush rne in Thy wrath — but 
have mercy on her — for I alone am guilty!” 

And the unfortunate man, almost delirious, sank with 
clasped hands upon the ground. 

“>Sir,” cried Eodin, in an affectionate voice, as he has- 
tened to lift him up, “my dear sir— my dear friend— be 
calm! Comfort yourself. I cannot hear to see you de- 
spond. Alas ! my intention was quite the contrary to that. ” 

“The curse! the curse! yes, she will curse me also— she, 
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1 niiicli — ill tlici eTerlastiiig fl?,iiie.s!-'' iiiiir- 

niurcd Hardv, sluiclclering, and anparentlv insensible to tbe 
othoTbi Words. 

4-1 '/Fff ’ listen to me, I entreat you,'’' resuined 

me finish 1113^ story, and tlieii yon will find 
Is. MS c()iiso]jj-^g as it no\? seems terrible. For heaven’s sake, 
i’tnnember the adorable words of onr angelio Abbe Gabriel, 
to the siveetness of prayer.” 

At the name of Gabriel, Hardy r^overed himself a little, 
liiRt exelainied, ill a heartrending tone: "‘Ah! his words 
and boneficent. Where are they now’? For 


^ repeat to me those consoling W'ords.” 

Abbe 'Gabriel,” resumed Eodin, “spot 


V sweetness of prav 

“ub “ 


ke to 


er- 


my dear sir, listen to me, and yon 


shall see liovv 
Rancey, and made a saint of him. Tes, these 
In? . torments, that I have just described, tbese 
i^breatening visions, w-ere all conquered by prayer, :,iiid 
changed, into celestial delights.” 

.. of yon,” said Hardy, in a faint voice, “spealc to 

me 01 Gabriel, speak to me of heaven — but no more i]ann\^ 

no^more hell — wdiere sinful ’women www^p tears of lilood — 
^"*0,” replied Rodin; and even as, in desr-ribing lunl 
ins tone harsh and threatening, it now became 

tender, as bo uttered the following words: "* No; 
^^'^^^l^oave no more images of despair^ — for, as I have told 
siiftbring infernal tortures, Rancey, tlmnks to tiue 
pi'ayer, enjoyed the delights of paradise.” 

”0 dob'glits of paradise?” repeated Hardy, listening 
attention. 

the height of his grio’f, a priest, a good 
mother Abbe Gabriel- — came to Rancey. Oh, hap- 
providential change! In a few days, he taught 
I sacred mysteries of pravw-— that pious in - 

tmcession of tlio creature, addressed to the Creator, in 
exposed to the wrath of heaven, ddu.m 
seemed transformecR His grief ivas at once ap- 
pcaaed, prayed-^and the more he prayed, the greater 
was his hope. He ’ felt that God listened to his pravor. 
insacari of tri dug to forget his beloved, he now thouglit of 
101 constantly, and - prayed tor her salvation. Happy in 
ms o 5 f?cnre cell, alone with that adored remembrance, lie 
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/Kiisiv;] iliijs iiiiii liigiitB iu pniviiig for liei— plunged In an. 
iiieiiable, biiiiiiiig, 1 liud almost said aiiioroiis eosiasy/'^ 

It is impossible to give an idea of tile tone of almosu 
sensual energy witii wliich Eodiii pronounced the worct 
irons.” Hard}' started, changing from hot to cold. 
Ft)!’ tiie iirst time, his weakened mind caught a glimpse of 
tlie fatal pleasures of asceticism, and of that deplorable 
rataiepsy, described iu the lives of St. Theresa, St. Aiihi- 
ergo, and others. 

itudin perceived the other’s tliouglits, and coiitiiined: 

Oil ! Eanoey was not now the man to content himself witli 
a vague, passing pra5mr, uttered in the whirl of tlie world’s 
Irusiness, which swallows it up^ and preve.iits it from reach- 
ing the ear of heaven. No, no; in the depths of solitude, 
he endeavored to make his prayers even more eliicacioiis, 
so ardeiitiy did he desire tlie eternal salvation of his 
•■mistress.” 

What did lie do then — oh! what did he do in Ids soli- 
tude ?” cried Hardy, who was iiow^ powerless in the hands 
of t],]e Jesuit. 

First of all,” said Eodin, with a slight emphasis^ 'Hie 
became a monk.” 

“A monk!” repeated Hardy, with a pensive air. 

Yes,” resumed Bodin, “Hie became a monk, because his 
prayers were thus more likely to be favorably accepted. 
,;\iid tlien, as in solitude our Hiouglits are apt to wander, 
lie fasted, and mortified Ids Hesh, and brought into sub- 
jection all. that w’as caruai witldn him, so that, becoming 
all spirit, Ids prayers miglit issue like a pure flame from his 
bosom, and ascend like tiie perfume of incense to the 
throne of tire Most High 1” 

“Oh! what a delicious dream!” cried Hardy, more and 
more under the inllnence of the spell; 'Ho pray for the 
wmman we have adored, and to become spirit — perfume- 
light!” 

Yes; spirit, perfume, liglit!” said Rodin, with omphm 
sis. “Hhit it is no dream. How many iiionks, how many 
lierudts, like llancey, have, b-y prayers, and austerity, and 
iiiai'cinlaons, attained a divine ecstasy! and if you only 
kmiw [lie. celesdal pleasures of such ecstasies! Tmus, after 
im became a monk, the terrible dreams were succeeded by 
ciuduudiiig visions. Many times, after a day of fasting, 
iuid a night passed in prayers and macerations, Rancey sank 
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down exhausted on the floor of his cell! Then the spirit 
freed itself from the vile clog of matter. His senses were 
absorbed in pleasure; the sound of heavenly harmony 
struck upon his ravished ear; a bright, mild light, which 
was not of this world, dawned upon his half-closed eyes ; 
and, at the height of the melodious vibrations of the golden 
harps of the seraphim, in the center of a glory, compared 
to which the snn is pale, the monk beheld the image of 
that beloved woman ” 

Whom by his prayers he had at length rescued from the 
eternal flames?” said Hardy, in a trembling voice. 

Yes, herself,” replied Eodin, with eloquent enthusiasm, 
for this monster was skilled in every st3de of speech. 
“Thanks to the prayers of her lover, which the Lord had 
granted, this woman no longer shed tears of blood — no 
longer writhed her beautiful arms in the convulsions of 
infernal anguish. No, no; still fair — oh! a thousand 
times fairer than when she dwelt on earth — fair with the 
everlasting beauty of angels — she smiled on her lover with 
ineffable ardor, and, her eyes beaming with a mild radiance, 
she said to him in a tender and passionate voice: ‘Glory to 
the Lord! glory to thee, oh, ray beloved! Thy prayers and 
austerities have saved me. I am numbered amongst the 
chosen. Thanks, my beloved, and glory.’ And therewith 
nidiaiit in her felicity, she stooped to kiss, wdth lips fra- 
grant witli immortality, the lips of the enraptured monk — 
and their souls mingled in that kiss, burning as love, chaste 
as divine grace, immense as eternity!” 

“Oh!” cried Hardy, completely beside himself; “a 
whole life of prayer, fasting, torture, for sucli a nioineiit — 
with tier, whom I moiiru^ — with her, whom I have perhaps 
led to perdition !” 

“What do you say? such a moment]” cried Eodin, 
wdiose yellow forelieacl was bathed in sweat, like tlmt of a 
magnetizer, and who now took Hardy by the hand, and 
drew still closer, as if to breathe into him the burning de- 
lirium ; “ it was not once in his religious life — it was almost 
every day, that Eancey, plunged in divine ecstasy, enjoyed 
these delicious, ineffable, superhuman pleasures, which 
are to the pleasures of earth what eternity is to man’s 
'existence!”"'. 

Seeing, no doubt, that Hardy was now at the point to 
which he wished to bring him, and the night being almost 
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‘entirely come, the reverend father coughed two or three 
times in a signiiicant manner, and looked toward the door. 
At this moment, Hardy, in the height of his frenzy, ex- 
slaimed, with a supplicating voice: ceil — a tomb — and 

the Ecstatic Vision I” 

The door of the room opened, and Father d’Aigrigny 
entered, with a cloak under his arm. A servant followed 
him, bearing a light. 


About ten minutes after this scene, a dozen robust men, 
with frank, open countenances, led by Agricola, entered 
the'Eue de Vaugirard, and advanced Joyously towwd the 
house of the reverend fathers. It was a deputation from 
the former workmen of M. Hardy. They came to escort 
him, and to congratulate him on his return among them. 
Agricola walked at their head. Suddenly he saw a carriage 
with post-horses issuing from the gateway of the house. 
The postilion whipped up the horses, and they started at 
full gallop. Was it chance or instinct? the nearer the car- 
riage approached the group of which he formed a part, the 
more did Agricola’s heart sink within liim. 

The impression became so vivid that it w’as soon changed 
into a terrible apprehension; and at the moment when the 
vehicle, which had its blinds down, was about to pass close 
by him, the smith, in obedience to a resistless impulse, ex- 
claimed, as he rushed to the horses’ heads: ^^Help, friends! 
stop them !” 

“Postilion! ten louis if you ride over him!” cried from 
the carriage the military voice of Father d’x^igrigny. 

The cholera was still raging. The postilion had heard 
of the murder of the poisoners. Already frightened at , the 
sudden attack of Agricola, he struck him a heavy blow on 
the head with the butt of his whip, which stretched him 
senseless on the ground. Then, spurring with all his 
might he urged his three horses into a triple gallop, and 
the carriage rapidly disappeared, wdiile Agricola’s compan- 
ions, who had neither understood his actions nor the sense 
of his words, crowuled around the smith, and did their best 
to revive him. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

EEMEMBRANCES. 

Other eYeiits tooP place a fenv days after the fatal eYen 
iii.sj in wliicli M. Hardy, fascinated and inisded l)y tl;e 
deplorable, mystic jargon of Eodin, bad implored Eatiier 
d’Aigrigiiy on bis knees to renioYG bini far from I ’aris, into 
some deep solitnde, where be might deyote himself to a life 
of prayer and ascetic austerities. Marshal Simon, since his 
arrlYal in Paris, had occnpied, with his two daughters, a 
liGiise in tlie' Mue des Trois-lfreres. Before iiitrodnciiig 
the reader into this modest dwelling, we are obliged to re- 
call to his memory soine preceding facts. '’Plie day of 'the 
burning of Hardy’s factory, Marslial Simon liad coma to 
consnlt with his father on a qriestion of the higiie-t impor- 
tance, and to eommiinicate to him his painful apiprcdimisions 
on the subject of tlie growing sadness of his U\ in danghters, 
which lie was unable to explain. 

Alarslml Simon held in religious rcYerence the memmn 
of the Gr at Emperor. His gratitude to the beio wa^ 
boundless, bisdo-Yotion blind, his enthusiasm fonnded upon 
reason, his alfectiou w’arm as the most sincere and. pti^-smi^ 
ate fi’iendslrip. But tliis rvas not jdl. 

One (lay the emperor, in a burst of joy and paternal 
tt-n(}crness, had led the marshal to tlie cradle of the slecqi- 
ing king of Rome, and said to him, as he proudly pointed 
to tlie hoautifnl child: My old friend, swear to me tliat 
you will serve tiu3 sou as you hare serYed the father!” 

Marshal Rimon took, and kept that vow. During the 
Restoraiiom tlie chi(3f of a military conspiracy in favor of 
Xapoleon II., he had attempted ‘n vain to secnro a regi- 
ment of euvairy, at that time GCinnfumded by the Marquis 
(rAigrigny. Betrayed and denQuiicecl, the ’marshal, afto)’ 
a desperate duel with the iutar© Jesuit^ had succeeded in 
reaelnug Poland, and thus esoaping a sentence of death. 
It is useless to repeat the' series o# events', which led tlie 
marshal from Poland to India, ana chen brought him hack 
to Paris after the Revolution of July — an epoch at wbicb a 
number of his old comrades in arms had solicited and ob- 
tained from the government, without his knowkHlge, t,b,e 
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coiiiiriiiiitioii of the rank aiid title wlueh the emperor had 
ijesLow'ed iipoji liiiii just before Waterloo. 

Oil liis return to Paris, after his long exile, in spite of all 
the happiness he felt in at length embraeiiig Ills cliildreip 
Marshal Simon was deeply aifeeted on learning the death 
of their nioti.ier, whom he adored. Till tiia last moment, 
he had hoped to find her in Paris. The disappointment 
was dreadful, and he felt it erueilj, though he sought con- 
solation in his children’s aifection. 

But soon new causes of trouble and anxiety were inter* 
woven with liis life by the machinations of liodin. Thanks 
to the secret intrigues of the reverend. father at the courts 
of Rome and Vienna, one of his emissaries, in a oonditioii 
to inspire fall confideiice, and provided with nndeniable 
evi'de,iice to support liis words, went to Marshal Simon, and 
said to him: '‘^The son of the emperor is dying, the victim 
of the fears with which the name of Kapoleon still inspires 
Europe. • 

*^^Prom this slo^v expi,ring, you, Marshal Simon, one of 
the emperor’s most faithful friends, are able to rescue this 
iinforturuite prince. 

“ The correspondeime in iiiy hand proves that if would 
be easy to o]:)en relations, of tlie surest and most secret 
nature, Witii one of tlie most influential persons about the 
king of Rome, ifud this person would be disposed to favor 
the prince’s escape* 

‘m t is possible, by a bold, unexpected stroke, to deliver 
Kapoleon II. from the custody of Austria, which would 
leave him to perish bj inches in an atmosphere that is fatal 
to liiiii. 

The enterprise may be a rash one, but it lias chances of 
success that you, MaTshal Simon, more than another, could 
change into certainties; for your devotion to the elnperor is 
well known, and we remember with what adventurous aii- 
ilacity you couspired, in .1815, in favor of Napoleon IL” 

The state of ianguor and decline of the king of Rome 
was then hi France a matter of public notoriety. People 
even went sf) f;ir as to aflirm that the sou of the hero was 
carefully trained by priests, who kept him in complete 
igiiorauce of the glory of his paternal name ; and that, by 
the most execrabh^, macbhiations, they strove day by day to 
exPingdisli every noble and generoiiB instinct that displayed 
itself ill the Unfortunate youth. 'Tlie coldest .hearts were 
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touclied and softened at the story of so sad and fatal a des^ 
tiny. When we remember the heroic character and chivalrous 
loyalty of Marshal Simon, and his passionate devotion to 
the emperor, we can understand how the father of Eose and 
Blanche was more interested than any one else in the fate 
of the young prince, and how, if occasion offered, he would 
feel himself obliged not to confine his efforts to mere re- 
grets. With regard to the reality of the correspondence 
produced by Rodin’s emissary, it had been submitted by 
the marshal to a searching test, by means of his intimacy 
with one of his old companions in arms, who had been for 
a long period on a mission to Vienna, in the time of the 
Empire. The result of this investigation, conducted with 
as much prudence as address, so that nothing should trans- 
pire, showed that the marshal might give his serious atten- 
tion to the advances made him. 

Hence, this proposition threw the father of Eose and 
Blanche into a cruel perplexity; for, to attempt so bold and 
dangm’ous an enterprise, he must once more abandon l}is 
c])ildren; while, on the contrary, if, alarmed at this separa- 
tion, he renounced the endeavor to save the king of Rome, 
whose lingering death was perfectly true and well authenti- 
cated, the marhsal would consider himself as false to the 
vow he had sworn to the emperor. To end these painful 
hesitations, full of confidence in the infle«ible uprightness 
of ins father’s character, tlie marshal had gone to ask his 
advice; iniforfcunately, the old republican -workman, mor- 
tally wounded during the attack on M. Hardy’s factory, 
but still pondering over the serious communication of his 
son, died with these words upon his lips: ^^My son, yon 
have a great duty to perform, under pain of not acting like 
a man of honor, and of disobeying ray last will. You 
must, without liesitation ” 

But, by a deplorable fatality, the last words, which 
would have completed the sense of the old workman’s 
thought, were spoken in so feeble a voice as to be quite 
unintelligible. He died, leaving Marshal Simon in a worse 
state of jijixiety, as one of the two courses open to him had 
now been formally condemned by his father, in whose 
judgment he had the most implicit and merited confidence. 
In a word, his mind was now tortured by the doubt 
whether his father had intended, in the name of honor and 
duty, to advise him not to abandon his childi’en, to engage 
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in so liazarcloiiB an enterprise, or whether, on the contrary, 
he had wished him to lea^e them for a time, to perform 
the vow made to the emperor, and endeavor at least ter 
rescue Napoleon II. from a captivity that might soon be 
mortal. 

This perplexity, rendered more cruel by certain circum- 
stances, to be related hereafter, the tragical death of his 
father, who had expired in his arms; the incessant and 
painful remembrance of his wife, who had perished in a 
land of exile; and finally, the grief he felt at perceiving 
the ever-growing sadness of Rose and Blanche, occasionerl 
severe shocks to Marshal Simon. Let ns add that, in spite 
of his natural intrepidity, so nobly proved by twenty years 
of war, the ravages of the cholera, the same terrible malady 
to wbich his wife had fallen a victim in Siberia, filled the 
marshal with involuntary dread. Yes, this man of iron 
nerves, who had coolly braved death in so many battles, 
felt the habitual firmness of his character give way at sight 
of the scenes of desolation and mourning which Paris 
offered at every step. Yet, when Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville gathered round her the members of her family, to 
warn them against the plot of their enemies, the affection- 
ate tenderness of Adrienne for Rose and Blanche appeared 
to exercise so happy an influence on their mysterious sor- 
row, that the marshal, forgetting for a moment his fatal 
regrets, thought only of enjoying this blessed change, 
which, alas! ^vas but of short duration. Having now 
recalled these facts to the mind of the reader, we shall 
continue our story. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

THE BLOCKHEAD. 

We have stated that Marshal Simyn occupied a small 
house in the Rue des Trois-Frm’es. Two o’clock in the 
afternoon had just struck in the marshal’s sleeping-cham- 
ber, a room furnished with military simplicity. In the 
recess, in which stood the bed, hung a trophy composed of 
tlie arms used by the marshal during his campaigns. On 
the secretary opposite was a small bronze bust of the em- 
peror, the only ornament of the apartment. Out of doors 
t])e temperature was far from w'arm, and the marshal had 
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bec'oirie slij^ceptible to cold during Ins long I’esiuenec 1:, 
Indin, ■ A good fire tlierefore blazed upon tlie hearto. /\ 
door, ro^iCKiIed by the hangings, and leading to a buek 
staircase, opened slowly, aiKlainan entered the chamber. 
He carried a basket of wood, and advanced leisurely to the 
fireplace, before which he knelt down, and began to ar- 
range the logvS symnietidcally in a box that vstood beside the 
heakh. After some minutes occupied in this manner, stib 
kneeling, he gradually approached another door, at a little 
distance from the chimney, and appeared to listen witli 
di'cp attention, as if he wished to hear what Avas passing in 
tiio next room. 

dhiis man, employed as an inferior seinmiit in the house, 
laid, the most ridiculously stupid look that can be imaginefh 
His functions consisted in carrying Avood, running errands, 
etc, In other respects he Avas a kind of laughingstock to 
tlie other servants. In a moment of good humor, Ilagobert, 
Avho filled the post of major-domo, had given this idiot 
tlie name of “Loony’" (lunatic), Avhich he had retained 
ever since, and Avhich he deserved, in every respect, .as Avell 
for his aAvkAvardness and folly as for his nnineaiiiiig face, 
with its grotesquely fiat nose, sloping cliin, and wide, staring 
eyes. Add to tins description a jacket of red stulf, and. a 
triangular Avhite apron, and Ave must acknoAvledge that tlm 
simpleton was quite Avorthy of his name. 

Yet, at the moment Avhen Loony listened so attentively at 
the dofjv of the adjoining room, a ray of quick intelligence 
animated for an instant his dnll. and stupid coiiutenance. 

'Wlioii he had thus listened for a short time, Loony re- 
turned to the fireplace, still cruAvling on his knees; tlien 
rising, he again took his basket half full of Avood, and once 
more approaching the door at Avhich he had listened 
knocked discreetly. No one ansAvered. He knocked a 
second time, and more loudly. Still there was the same 
silence. 

Then ho said, in a harsh, squeaking, laughable voice, 
“ Ladies do you Avant any AVood, if you please, for your fire?"' 

Receiving no answer, Loony placed .bis basket on i.lio 
ground, opened, the door gently, and entered the next room 
after casting a rapid glance around. He came on t again in 
a few seconds, looking from side to side Avith an anxious 
air, like a man Avho had- just accomplished some importunf 
and Biysterions task. 
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^Pakliig lip his basket, lie was about to l(3ave Marsluil 
HiiiioiiV’* room, when the door of the privafn staircase was 
opcnctl slowly and with precaution, and Dagobert appeared. 

The soldier, ewideiitly surprised at the servant’s presence, 
•knitted his brows, and e^cchriined abruptly, “ What are yon 
doing lie re?” 

At this sudden interrogation, accompanied by a growl ex- 
pressive of the iil -iinmor of Spoilsport, wdio followed close 
on his master’s lieels, Loony uttered a cry of real or pre- 
tended terror. To give, perhaps, an appearance of greater 
reality to Ills dread, the supposed simpleton let his basket 
fall on the ground, as if astonishment and fear had loosened 
his hold of it. What are you doing, luimhskulT?” re- 
sumed Dagobert, whose countenance wais impressed ivith 
deep sadness, and wdio seemed little disposed to laugh at 
the fello w ’s stu pidi ty. 

^D3h, M, Dagoliert! how yon frighten me! Dear me! 
what a pity I had not an armful of plates, to prove it was 
not my fault if I broke tliem all.” 

I ask you what you are doing,” resumed tlie soldier. 

”You see, M- Dagobert,” replied Loony, pointing to 
his basket, ‘^^ thafc I came 'with soTne wood to master’s room, 
so tliat he might burn it, if it was cold — wliich it is,” 

'‘ Very well. Pick np yonr ivood, and begone!” 

‘^'Oh., M, Dagobert! my legs tremble under me. How 
you did scare me, to be sure!” 

Will you begone, brute?” resumed the yeteran; am.1 
seizing Loony by tlie arm, he puslied him towuird tlie door, 
while Spoilsport, wdth recumbent ears, and hair standing 
up like tlie quills of a porcupine, vseemec] iuciined to accel- 
erate liis retreat. 

am going, M, Dagobert, 1 am going,” replied tlie 
simpleton, as he hastily gathered up his basket; “only 
please to tell the dog ” 

“Go to the devil, you stupid chatterbox!” cried Dago- 
bert, as lie pushed Loony through the doorway. 

Then tlie soldier bolted the door which led to the private 
staircase, and going to that which communicated with tlie 
apartments of the two sisters, he double-locked it. Having 
done this,' he hastened to the alcove in which stood the 
bed, and taking down a pair of loaded pistols, he carefully 
removed the percussion caps, and, nnabie to repress a deep 
sigh, restored the weap<nis to the place in which he had 
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foinid tliein. Therij as if on second thoughts, he took 
down an Indian dagger with a very sharp blade, and draw- 
ing it from its silver-gilt sheath, proceeded to break the 
point of this murderous instrument, by twisting it beneath 
one of the iron castors of the b^. 

Bagobert then proceeded to unfasten the two doors, and, 
returning slowly to the marble chimney-piece, he leaned 
against it with a gloomy and pensive air. Orouching before 
the fire, Spoilsport followed with an attentive eye the least 
movement of his master. The good dog displayed a rare 
and intelligent sagacity. The soldier, having drawn out 
his handkerchief, let fall, without perceiving it, a paper 
containing a roll of tobacco. Spoilsport, who had all the 
qualities of a retriever of the Eutland race, took the paper 
between his teeth, and, rising upon his hind-legs, presented 
it respectfully to Bagobert. But the latter received it 
I mechanically, and appeared indifferent to the dexterity of 

; his dog. The grenadier’s countenance revealed as much 

sorrow as anxiety. After remaining for some minutes near 
the fire, with fixed and meditative look, he began to walk 
about the room in great agitation, one of his hands thrust 
into the bosom, of bis long blue frock-coat, which was 
buttoned up to the chin, and the other into one of his hind 
pockets. 

From time to time he stopped abruptly, and seemed to 
make reply fco his own thoughts, or uttered an exclamation 
of doubt and uneasiness; then, turning toward the trophy 
of arms, he shook his head mournfully, and murmured, 
“No matter — this fear may be idle; but he has acted so 
extraordiuarily these twm days, that it is at all events more 
prudent ” 

He continued his walk, and said, after a new and pro- 
longed silence, “Yes, he must tell me. It makes me too 
uneasy. And then the poor children — it is enough to 
break one’s heart.” 

And Bagobert hastily dre^v his mustache between his 
thumb and forefinger, a nervous movement, which with 
him was an evident symptom of extreme agitation. Some 
minutes after, the soldier resumed, still answering liis in- 
ward thoughts: “ What can it be? It is hardly possible to 
be the letters, they are too infamous; he despises them. 
And yet — But, no, no— he is above that!” 

And Bagobert again began to walk with hasty steps. 
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Suddenly, Spoilsport pricked up liis ears, tiiriiecl liis head 
in the direction of the staircase-door, and growled hoarsely. 
A few seconds after, some one knocked at the door. 

‘AVho is there?” said Dagobert. There was no answer, 
but the person knocked again. Losing patience the soldier 
went hastily to open it, and saw the servant’s stupid face. 

‘A¥hy don’t you miswer, when I ask who knocks!” said 
•the soldier, angrily. 

Dagobert, you sent me away just now, and I was 
afraid of making you cross, if I said I had come again.” 

“What do you want? Speak then — come in, stupid!” 
cried the exasperated Dagobert, as he pulled him into the 
room. 

M. Dagobert, don’t be angry — I’ll toll you all about it 
— it is a young man.” 

“Well?” 

“He wants to speak to you directly, M. Dagobert.” 

“His name?” • 

“His name, M. Dagobert?” replied Loony, rolling about 
and laughing with an idiotic air. 

“Yes, his name. Speak, idiot!” 

“Oh, M. Dagobert! it’s ail in joke that you ask me his 
name !” 

“ You are determined, fool that you are, to drive me out 
of my senses !” cried the soldier, seizing Loony by the col- 
lar. “ The name of this young man!” 

“Don’t be angry, M. Dagofet. I didn’t tell you the 
name, because you know it.” 

“ Beast !” said Dagobert, shaking bis fist at him. 

“Yes, you do know it, M. Dagobert, for the young man 
is your own son. He is downstairs, and wants to speak to 
you directly — yes, directly.” 

The stupidity was so well assumed, that Dagobert was 
the dupe of it. Moved to compassion rather than anger by 
such imbecility he looked fixedly at the servant, shrugged 
his shoiilders, and said, as he advanced toward the staircase, 
“Follow me!” ^ ■ 

Loony obeyed; but, before closing the door, he drew a 
letter secretly from his pocket, and dropped it behind him 
without turning his head, saying all the while to Dagobert, 
for the purpose of occupying his attention, “Your son is in 
the court, M. Dagobert. He would not come up— -that’^ 
why he is still dovvntstairs!” . 
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' Tliiis tidkiiigj be closed the door, belieyiiig bo luui left 
tlie letter on tlie floor of Marslial Simon’s room, ibit in? 
had reckoned without Spoilsport. Whether he thought^ it 
more prudent to bring up the rear, or, from i■es])eet^lll 
deference for a biped, the worthy dog had been the last to 
leave the room, and, being a famous carrier, as soon as lie 
iaw the letter dropped by Loony, be took it delicately be- 
tween his teeth, and followed close on the heels of tlie serv- 
ant, wdthout the latter perceiving this new proof or the 
inteiligence and sagacity of Spoilsport. 


CHAPTER XLVL 

THE AKONYMOUS LETTEliS. 

We whll explaih presently what became of the letter, 
which Spoilsport held between his teetli, and why he left his 
master, when the latter ran to meet Agrieola. Dagohei't 
had not seen his sou for some da\'s. Embracing him cor- 
dially, he led him into one of the rooms on the ground- 
floor hvliich he usually occupied. And how is your wife?” 
said the soldier to his son. 

^^She is w’ell, father, thank yon.” 

Perceiving a great change in Agricola’s countenance, 
Dagobert resumed, You look sad. Has anything gone 
wrong since I sa'w you. last?” 

“All is over, father. We have lost him,” said the smith, 
in a tme of despair. 

“ Lost wdiom ?” 

“M. Hardy.” 

“M. Hardy! why, three days ago, you told me you were 
going to see him.” 

“Yes, father, I have seen him— and my. dear brother 
Gabriel saw him and spoke to him— how he speaks! with a 
voice that comes from the heart! and he had so revived and 
encouraged him, that M. Hardy consented to return 
among us. Then I, wild with joy, ran to tell the good 
news to some of my mates, who were waiting to hear the 
result of my interview with M* Hardy. ’ I brought them 
all wiili me, to tliank and bless him. We were within a 
hmidred yards of the house belonging to the black 
guwns ” : 
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tlie lilack-gow^s !” said Dagobert, witli a gloomy 
air. “Tbeii some miscbief will iiappen. I know them.'” 

'' You are not mistaken, father,'’ answered Agri(3ola, with 
a sigh. I was Tunning on witli inj' comrades, when I saw" 
a carriage coining toward us. Some presentiment told me 
that they were taking away M. Hardy,” 

“By force!” said Dagohert, hastily. 

“1^0,” answered Agricola, bitterly; “no— the priests are 
too cunning for that. They know how to make yon an ac- 
complice ill tlie evil they do you. Shall I not always 
rein ember how they managed witli iny good mother?” 

Yes, the worthy woman! there was a poor fly caught 
ill tlie spider’s iveb. But this carriage, of wliich you 
speak?” 

“On seeing it start from the house of the black-gowns,” 
replied Agricola, “my lieart sank within me; and, by an 
impulse stronger than myself, I rushed to the liorses’ heads, 
calling on iny comrades to help me. But the postilion 
knocked me down and stunned in e with a l»low from his 
whip. When I recovered my senses, the carriage wuis 
already far away.” 

“ You were not liurt?”' cried Dagohert, anxiously, as 
lie examined lus son from top to toe. 

“No, father; a mere scratch.” 

“'Wliaii did you next, my boy?” 

“I hastened to our good angel, Mademoiselle de Oardo- 
ville, and told her all. ‘^Yoii must follow M. [{urdy on 
the instant,’ said she to me. ^Tuke- my carria=ge and 
post-horses. Dupont will accompany you; follow M. 
Hardy from’ stage to stage; should you succeed 'in overtak- 
ing him, yonr presence and your prayers may perhaps con- 
quer the fatal influence that these priests have accpiired 
over him.’” 

“ It ivas the best advice she could give you. That excel- 
lent young lady is always right.” 

“ An hour after, we lyere upon our way, for we leaimed 
by the returned postilions, that M. Harcty had taken the 
Orleans road. We followed him as far as Etampes. There 
wc lieard that ho had taken a cross-road, to reach a solitary 
iodise, in a valley, about four leagues from the highway. 
Tlmy told us tliat this house, called the Val -de-St, Herein , 
belonged to certain priests, and tliat, as the night wms so 
dark, "and the road so had, we had hotter sleep atAlie ipn 
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and start early in tlie morning. We followed this advice, 
and set out at daAvn. In a quarter of an hoiir, ^ve qiiitted 
the highroad for a mountainous and desert track. We saw 
nothing but brown rocks, and a few birch trees. As we 
advanced, the scene became -wilder and wilder. We might 
have fancied ourselves a hundred leagues from Paris. At 
last we stopped in front of a large, old, black -looking house 
with only a few small windows in it, and built at the foot 
of a high, rocky mountain. In my whole life, I have never 
seen anything so deserted and sad. We got out of the 
carriage, and I rang the bell. A man opened the door. 
‘Did not the Abbe d’Aigrigny arrive here last night with a 
gentleman?’ said I to this man, with a confidential air. 
‘Inform the gentleman directly, tluit I come on business of 
importance, and that I must see him forthwith.’ The 
man, believing me an accomplice, showed us in immedi- 
ately; a moment after, the Abbe d’ 4 igrigny opened the 
door, saw me, and drew back; yet, in live minutes more, I 
was in presence of M. Hardy.” 

“Well!” said Dagobert, with interest. 

Agricola shook his head sorrowfully, and replied: “I 
knew by the very countenance of M. Hardy, that all was 
over. Addressing me in a mild hut firm voice, lie said to 
me: ‘I understand, I can even excuse, the motives that 
bring you hither. But I am quite determined to live 
lienceforth in solitude aud prayer. I take this resolution 
freely and voluntarily, because I would fain provide for the. 
salvation of my soul. Tell your fellow^s that my arrange- 
ments will be^siich as to leave them a good remembrance of 
me.’ And as I was about to speak, M. Hardy interrupted 
me, saying: ‘It is useless, my friend. My determination 
is unalterable. Do not write to me, for your letters would 
remain unanswered. Prayer will henceforth be my only 
occupation. Excuse me for leaving you, but I am fatigued 
from my journey!’ He spoke the truth, for lie was as. pale 
as a specter, with a kind of wildness about the eyes, and >so 
changed since the day before, as to be hardly the same 
man. His hand, when he offered it on parting from me, 
was dry and burning. The Abbe d’Aigrigny soon came in. 
•Eather, ’ said M. Hardy to him, ‘have the goodness to see M. 
Baudoin to the doorP So saying, he waved his hand to me 
in token of farewell, and I'etired to the next chamber. All 
was over; he is lost to us forever.” 
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'^^Yes,” said Dagobert, “those black -gowns have en- 
chanted him, like so many others,'’ 

“In despair,” resiiiiied Agricola, “I returned hither with 
M. Dupont. This, then, is what the priests have made of 
M, Hardy — of that generous man, who supported nearly 
three hundred industrious workmen in order and happiness, 
increasing their knowledge, improving their hearts, and 
earning the benediction of that little people, of which he 
was the providence. Instead of all this, M. Hardy is now 
forever reduced to a gloomy and unavailing life of 
contemplation.” 

“Oh, the black -gowns!” said Dagobert, shuddering, and 
unable to conceal a vague sense of fear. “The longer I 
live, the more I am afraid of them. You have seen what 
those people did to your poor mother; you see what they 
have just done to M. Hardy; you know their plots against 
my two poor orphans, and against that generous young lady, 
oil, tliese people are very powerful! I would rather face a 
battalion of Kiissian grenadiers, than a dozen of these cas- 
socks. But don’t let’s talk of it! I have causes enough 
beside for grief and fear.” 

Then seeing the astonished look of Agricola, the soldier, 
unable to restrain his emotion, threw himself into the arms 
of his son, exclaiming, with a choking voice: “I can hold 
out no longer. My heart is too full. I must speak; and 
whom shall I trust, if not you?” 

“'Father, you frighten me!” said Agricola, “What is 
the matter?” 

“ Why, you see, had it not been for you and the two poor 
girls, I should have blown out my brains twenty times over 
— rather than see what I see — and dread what I do.” 

“ What do you dread, father?” 

“ Since the last few days, I do not know what has come 
over the marshal — but he frightens me.” 

“ Yet, in his last interviews wdth Mademoiselle de Oardo- 
ville~” 

“ Yes, he was a little better. By. her kind words, this 
generous young lady poured balm into his wmunds; the 
presence of the young Indian cheered him; he appeared to 
shake ofl; his cares, and his poor little girls felt the benefit 
of the change. But for some days, I know not what demon 
has been loosed against this family. It is enough to turn 
one’s head. First of all, I am sure that the anonymous 
letters have begun again.” 
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Wluit letters, father?” 

The ail oil yin oils letters.” 

^‘ Biit what are they about?” 

‘‘You know how the marshal hated tliat renegade, the 
Abbe d’Aigrigny. When lie found that tlie traitor was 
here, and that he had persecuted the two orphans, even as 
he persecuted their mother to tlie deatli— but that now lie 
had become a priest — I tbongbt the marshal wonld have 
gone mad wdth indignation and fury. He wished to go in 
search of the renegade. With one word, I cairn ed hiin. 
‘He is a priest,’ I said; ‘you may do wdiat yon will, insult, 
or strike him — he wdll not tight. He began by serving 
against his country, he ends by becoming a bad priest. * It 
is all ill character. He is not worth spitting iipoin’ ‘But 
surely I may piinish the ivrong done to my children, and 
avenge the deatl: of my wife,’ cried the marsbal, miicdi ex- 
asperated. ‘They say, as you well know, that there are 
courts of law to avenge your wrongs,’ answered I; ‘Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville has lodged a charge against tlie rene- 
gade, for liaviiig attempted to coniine yoiir daughters in a 
convent. We must champ the bit, and wait.’ ” 

“ Yes,” said Agricola, niournfully, “and unfortunately 
there lacks ]u*oof to bring it home to the Aldjc d’Aigrignv. 
Tlio other day, when I was examined liy Mademoiselle de 
Cardovidc’s huvyer, with regard to our at tern] it on tlie con- 
vent, he told me that we should ineet with ni 

every step, for want of legal evidence, and that tlie priests 
liad taken their precautions with so mncli skill, tliat tlie 
indictment Vvould be qnaslied.” 

“dhuit is just what the inarsluil thinks, ray boy, and tliis 
increases liis Irritation, at such injustice.” 

• “lie should despise the uwetches.” 

“I> lit the anonymous letters!” 

“Well, what of tliem, father?” 

“You vshall know all. A brave and honorulde man like 
the marshal, when his lirst movement ol; indignatiou wa.- 
over, felt that to insult the renegade disguisi*d in tin- garb 
of a])ricst, w'oiild be like iiisulting an old man or a, woman. 
He ilotcrmined therefore to despise him, ami to forget hiin 
as soon as possible. But then, almost, every day, there 
?ame by the post anonymous letters, in wliieli all sorts of 
(h-vices were employed, to revive and excite the angC3r of 
the marshal against the renegade, by remimiing him of id' 
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iiie evil coiitrived by the Abbe d’Aigrigny against liim' and 
ills family. ■ The. marshal was reproached with cowiivtliee 
for not taking vengeance on this priest, the- perseeiitair ol! 
):iis' wile and cliildren, the insolent mocker at his inisfor- 
tones.” 

And from ■whom do yon suspect these letters to come, 
fjither?” 

• I cannot tell — it is that which turns one’s brain. They 
HI List come from the enemies of the marshal, and he has no 
enemies but the black-gowns.” 

But, father, since these letters are to excite his anger 
against the Abbe d’Aigrigny, they can hardly have ])een 
written by priests.” 

That is what I have said to myself.” 

‘TBut v/hat, tlieii, can be their object?” 

Their object? ob, it is too plain!” cried Dagoliert. 
‘^Tlie marshal is liasty, a'rdent; he has a thousand reasons 
to desire vengeance on tl'ie renegade. Bnt he cannot lIo 
liimself j'ustice, and the other sort of justice fails liimo 
T'licn 'what does he do? He endeavors to forget, lie foi'- 
gets. But every day theremomes to liim a'n insolent letters 
to provoke and exasperate his legitimate hatred, by mock- 
eries and . insults. .Devil take me! my head is no (v the 
weakest — but, at such a game, 1 should go mad,” 

Father, such a, plot W'ould be liorrHile, and only woi’tliv 
of hell!” 

/'And that is not all.” 

‘^^What, more?” 

“The marshal has received other letters; those he has 
not shown me — bnt, after he had read the first, he remained, 
like a man struck motionless, and murmnred to himself: 
^ They do not even respect that — oh! it is too much — too 
iniu3]i!’ And, hiding his face in his hands, he wept,” 

“The marshal wept !” cried tlie black smith, hardly able 
io Iv'dieve what he heard. 

“ Yes,” answered Dagobert, “lie wmpt like a child.” 

“x\nd what could tliese letters cumtain, father?” 

“ I did not ventore to ask him, lie appeared so miserable 
and dejected,” 

“BiB, thus harassed and tornien ted incessantly, the 
marshal iTUist Icanl a wretched life,” 

“And his poor little girls too! he-sees them grow sadder 
and sadder, without being able to guess the canse. And the 
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deatli of Ins ftitlier, killed almost in liis arms! Perhaps, 
you will think all this enough; but, no! I am sure there 
is something still more painful behind. Lately, you would 
hardly know the marshal. He is irritable about nothing, 
and falls into such fits of passion, that — ” After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, the soldier resumed: “I may tell this to 
you, my poor boy. I have just been upstairs, to take the 
caps from his pistols.” 

“What, father!” cried Agricola; “you fear ” 

“In the state of exasperation in which I saw him yester- 
day, there is everything to fear.” 

“ What then happened?” 

“Since some time, he has often long secret interviews 
with a gentleman, who looks like an old soldier, and a 
worthy man. I have remarked, that the gloom and agita- 
tion of the marshal are always redoubled after one of these 
visits. Two or three times, I have spoken to him about it; 
but I saw by his look, that I displeased him, and therefore 
I desisted. 

“Well! yesterday, this gentleman came in the evening. 
He remained here till eleven o’clock, and his wife came to 
fetch him, and waited for him in a coach. After his de- 
parture, I went up to see if the marshal wanted anything. 
He was very pale, but calm; he thanked me, and I came 
down again. You know that my room is just under his. 
I could hear the marshal walking about, as if much agi- 
tated, and soon after he seemed to be knocking down the 
furniture. In alarm, I once more went upstairs. He asked 
me, with an irritated air, what I wanted, and ordered me 
to leave the room. Seeing him in that way, I remained; 
he grew more angry, still I remained; perceiving a chair 
and table thrown down, I pointed to them with so sad an 
air, that he understood me. You know that he has the 
best heart in the world, so, taking me by the hand, he said 
to me: ‘Forgive me for causing you this uneasiness, my 
good Dagobert; but just now, I lost my senses, and gave 
way to a burst of absurd fury; I think I sbould liave 
thrown myself out of the window, bad it been open. 1 
only hope that my poor dear girls have not heard me,’ 
added he, as he went on tiptoe to open the door wliich 
communicates with his daughters’ bedroom. When he had 
listened anxiously for a moment, be returned to me, and 
said: ‘Luckily, they are asleep. ’ Then I asked him what 
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was the cause of his agitation, and if, in spite of niy pre- 
cautions, he had received aii}^ more anonymous letters. 

replied he, with a gloomy air; ‘but leave me, my 
friend. I am now. better. It has done me good to see you. 
(lood-night, old comrade! go downstairs to bed.’ I took 
care not to contradict him; but, pretending to go down, I 
came up again and seated myself on the top stair, listening. 
No doubt, to calm himself entirely, the marshal went to 
embrace his clnidren, for I heard him open and shut their 
door. Then he returned to his room, and walked about 
for a long time, but with a more quiet step. At last, I 
lieard him throw himself on his bed, and I came down 
about break of day. After that, all remained tranquil.” 

“But whatever can be the matter with him, father?” 

“I do not know. When I went up to him, I was aston- 
ished at the agitation of his countenance, and the brilliancy 
of his eyes. He would have looked much the same, had he 
been delirious, or in a burning fever — so that, when I heard 
him say, he could have thrown himself out of the window, 
had it been open, I thought it more prudent to remove the 
caps from his pistols.” 

“I cannot understand it!” said Agricola. “So firm, in- 
trepid, and cool a man as the marshal, a prey to such 
violence!” 
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OHAPTEK XLVIL 

THE GOLBEX CITY. 

While Marslial Simon was crossing the little court with 
so agitated an air, reading- the anonymous letter, which he 
had received by Spoilsport’s unexpected medium, Eose 
and Biancdie were alone together, in the sitting-room they 
usually occupied, which had been entered for a monieiit by 
Loony during their absence. The poor children seemed 
destined to a succession of sorrows. At the inoiiieiit their 
motiriiing for their mother drew near its close, tlie tragical 
death of their grandfather had again dressed them in 
funereal weeds. They were seated together upon a couch, 
in front of their work-table. Grief often produces the’ 
effect of years. Hence, in a tew months^ Rose and Blanche 
had hecome cpiite young women. To the infantine grace 
of their charming faces, formerly so plump aud rosy, but 
now pale and thin, had succeeded an explet•^^ion of grave 
and touching sadness. Their large, mild e}es of limpid 
azure, which always had a dreamy chaicictei, were now 
never bathed in those Joyous tears, with which a hurst of 
frank and liearty laughter used of old to adorn their silky 
lashes, ivlien the comic coolness of Dagobert, or some funny 
trick of Spoilsport, clieered them in the course of tlieir long 
and weary pilgrimage. 

In a word, those delightful faces, which the flowery pencil 
of Greuze could alone have painted in all tlieir velvet fresli- 
ness, were now worthy of inspiring' the melancliloy ideal of 
the immortal Ary Schelfer, who gave us Mjgnon aspiring 
to Paradise, and Margaret dreaming of Faust. Rose, lean- 
ing back on the couch, hold her liead somewhat bowed upon 
lier bosom, over which was crossed a handkerchief of black 
(wape. The light streaming from a window opposite, shone 
softly on her pure, white forehead, crowned by two thick 
bands of chestnut hair. Her look was fixed, and the open 
arch of her eyebrows, now somewhat contrac^ted, annoiiiiced 
a mind occupied with painful thoughts. Her thin, white 
little hands liad fallen upon her knees, hut still held the 
embroidery, on which she had been engaged. Tlie profile 
of Blanche was visible, leaning a little toward iier sister 
with an expression of tender and anxious solicitude, while 
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her iioeilli* reniained iii the caBTas^ as if she had jmi ceased 

to work. 

smd B’laBclie, in a 3o\v voice, after some mO“ 
meBts of silence, doriiig 'which the tears seenied to iTi,OBiit 
to lier eyes, me what yon are tlhBking of. You look 
so, sad.” 

thiuk of the Golden City of o'ur dreams,” replied 
B,ose, almost’ in a whisper, after another short silence. 

Blanche imdorstood the bitterness of these words. With- 
out speaking, she tlirew herself on her sister’s neck, and 
wept. Poor girls! the Golden City of their dreams wms 
Paris, witli their father in it — Paris, the marvelous city of 
joys and festivals, through all of which the orphans had be- 
held the radiant and smiling countenance of their sire! 
B'ut, alas! the Beautiful City had been changed into a 
place of tears, aiicl death, and" mourning. The same terri- 
ble pestilence which had struck down their mother in the 
iieart of P.il^cila, seemed to have followed them like a dark 
and fatal clonal, Avliicli, always hovering aboTe them, hid 
tlie mild blue of the sky, and the joyous light of the sun. 

The Golden City of 'their dreanas! It was the place, 
wlmre jieiluips one day fheir father would present to them 
two young lovers, good and fair 'as themselves. ^^They 
love you,” he was to say; ‘Hliey are 'worthy of you, Let 
eacli of you have a brother, and me two sons.” Then what 
chaste, enchanting confusion for those two orphans, whose 
Isearts, pure as crystal, laid never reflected any image but 
that of Gabriel, tlie celestial messenger sent by their mother 
to protect them. 

We can therefore nnderstand the painful epiotion of 
Blanche, when she heard I'le'r sister repeat, with bitter 
molaiiclioly, those words wddeh described tbeir whole situ- 
ation: tlimk of the Golden City of our dreams!” 

‘'^Whd knows,*?” proceeded Blanche, drying her sister’s 
tears; ^G^“^erhaps, liappipess may yet be in store for, us.” 

^^Alas! if we are not happy witlr our father by us — shall 
we ever. be so!” 

Yes, w’hen wm rejoin onr mother,” said Blanche, lifting, 
her eyes to heaven. 

“ Then, sister, this dreaiu may be a warniBg— it js so like 
that we had in Germany.” ' ' 

'■‘The cliff erence heiiig that then the Angel Gabriel came 
down from heaven to us, and that this tipie he takes us 
from earth, to our mother.” . 
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•^‘ Aiid tins dream will perhaps come true, like the other, 
my sister. A¥e dreamed that the Angel Gabriel would pro- 
tect us, and he came to save us from tlie shipwreck.” 

“And, this time, we dream that he will lead us to 
heaven. Why sliould not that happen also?” 

“ But to bring that about, sister, our Gabriel, who saved 
us from the shipwreck, must die also. No, no; that must 
not happen. Let us pray that it may not happen.” 

“No, it will not happen— for it is only Gabriers good 
angel, who is so like him, that we saw in our dream.” 

“ Sister, dear; how singular is this dream ! Here, as in 
Germany, we have both dreamed the same — three times, the 
very samel” 

“"^It is true. The Angel Gabriel bent over ns, and looked 
at us with so mild and sad an air, saying: ‘Come, my chil- 
dren! come, my sisters! Your mother waits for you. 
Poor children, arrived from so far!’ added he in his tender 
voice: ‘You have passed over the earth, gentle and innocent 
as two doves, to repose forever in the maternal nest.’ ” 

“ Yes, those were the words of the archangel,” said the 
other orphan, with a pensive air; “we have done no harm 
to any one, and we have loved those wdio loved us— why 
should we fear to die?” 

“Therefore, dear sister, we rather smiled than wept, 
when he took iis by the hand, and, spreading wide his 
beaivtiful white wings, carried us along with him to the blue 
depths of the sky.” 

“ To heaven, where our dear mother waited for us with 
open arms, her face all bathed in tears.” 

“Oh, sw'eet sister! one has not dreams like ours for noth- 
ing. And then,” added she, looking at Eose, with a sad 
smile that went to the heart, “our death might perhaps end 
the sorrow, ol which, we have been the cause.” 

“Alas! it is not our fault. We love him so much. Bui 
we are so timid and sorrowful before him, that he may per- 
haps think we love him not.” 

So saying, Rose took her handkerchief from her work- 
basket, to dry her tears; a paper, folded in the form of a 
letter, fell ont. 

At this sight, the two shuddered, and pressed close to 
one another, and Rose said to Blanche, in a trembling 
voice: “Another of these letters! Oh, I am afraid! It 
will doubtless be like the last” 
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“We iiinst pick it np quickly, that it may not be seen,’’ 
said Blanche, hastily stooping to seize the letter; “the 
people who take interest in us might otherwise be exposed 
to great danger.” 

“ But how could this letter come to us?” 

“How did the others come to be placed right under our 
hand, and always in tlie absence of oiir duenna?” 

“It is true. Why seek to explain the mystery? We 
should never be able to do so. Let us read the letter. It 
will perhaps be more favorable to us than the last.” And 
the two sisters read as follows: 

“Continue to love your father, dear children, for he is 
very miserable, and you are the involuntary cause of his 
distress. You will never know the terrible sacrifices that 
,your presence imposes on him; but, alas! he is the victim 
of his paternal duties. His sulferings are more cruel than 
ever; spare him at least those marks of tenderness, which 
occasion him so much more pain than pleasure. Each 
caress is a dagger-stroke, for he sees in you the innocent 
cause of his misfortunes. Dear children, yon must not 
therefore despair. If you have enough command over 
yourselves, not to torture him by the display of too warm a 
tenderness, if you can mingle some reserve with your aifec- 
tion, you will greatly alleviate his sorrown Keep these let- 
ters a secret from every one, even from good Dagobert, who 
loves you so much; otherwise, both he and you, your 
father, and the unknown friend who is writing to you, will 
be exposed to the utmost peril, for your enemies are indeed 
formidable. Courage and hope! May your father’s ten- 
derness be once more free from sorrow and regret! That 
hap])y day is perhaps not so far distant. Burn this letter 
like all the others!” 

The a])ove note was written with so much cunning that, 
even supposing the orphans had communicated it to their 
father or Dagobert, it would at the worst have been con- 
sidered a strange, intrusive proceeding, but almost excus- 
able fj'ojii the spirit in which it was conceived. Nothing 
could have been contrived with- more perfidious art, if we 
consider the cruel perplexity in which Marshal Simon was 
struggiing between tlie fear of again leaving his children 
and tlie shame of neglecting what he considered a sacred 
duty. All the tenderness, all the susceptibility of heart 
which distinguished the orplmns, had been called into play 
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by 'these diabolical counsels, and the sisters- soon perceived 
that their presence was in fact both sweet and painful to 
their father; for soinetiiiies he telt Idiiiself incapable of 
leaving them, and sometimes the tbonght of a neglected 
duty spread a cloud of sadness over his brow. Hence tbe 
pooh twins could not fail to value tlie fatal meaning of the 
anonymous letters they received* They were persiuided 
that, "from some inysterions motive, which they were unable 
to penetrate, their presence was often importunate arid 
even painful to their father. Hence the growing sadness 
of Rose and Blanche — hence tbe sort of fear and reserve 
which restrained the expression of their tllial tenderness. 
A most paiofui situation for tiie marshal, who, deceived by 
inexplicable appearances, mistook, in his turn, their niaiimcr 
for indifference to hiin— and so, with breaking heart, ainh 
bitter grief upon his face, often abruptly quitted bis chil- 
dren to conceal bis tears! 

And tlie desponding orphans said to each other: “ We 
are the cause of our father’s grief* It is our presence which 
makes him so unhappy*” 

The reader may now judge what ravages such a thought, 
'when 'fixed and incessant, must have made on these youi'ig, 
loving, timid, and simple hearts* How could the orplians 
be on tlieir guard against sucli anonymoius communicalions, 
whicli spoke with I’evereuce of all tliey loved, and bcauned 
every day jiistided by tbe conduct of their fediicr? Ahead} 
victims of mimerous j)lots, and liearing that tlu3} veie 
surrounded by eneinies, we can iindersbmd, buw, faitliful 
to the advice .)f meir uiiknowit friend, they birhoiv. to nui- 
tide to Dagobert tbcsc letters, in wbicii Im w;;s so jc.sd;; 
apprecialed The object of tbe proceeding very ]ih-b!. 
By cout iiiuallv liarassing tlie niarsbal on ail sides, ami p'lr- 
srauliiyg him of tbe coldness of liis cliildren, tiie coiis])ira- 
tors might naturally bopie to conquer tlie het,itati()n wl.iiv. 
bad liitherto prevented his again quitting liis (laugliiins i;'> 
embark in a tlangerons enter|)rise. To render the nuu'shars 
life so binhensome that heuvouM desire to seek relied from 
his torments in any project of daring aiKl generous chivaiiw, 
was oneM)f the ends proposed by Rodin---- and, as wo huxo 
seen,, it \\ anted neither logic nor possibility. 


.After -having read tlie.letter, the two remained for a mo- 
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ment silent and dejected. Tlieii Rose, who held the paper ' 
in her hand, started i:ip suddenly, approaehed the chiiiniey- 
piece, and threw the letter into the fire, saying, with a 
timid air: “"We must burn it quickly, or perhaps some 
great danger will ensue.” 

“What greater misfortune can happen to xis,” said 
Blanche, despond in giy, “ than to cause such sorrow to our 
father? Wdiat can be the reason of it?” 

“Perhaps,” said Rose, whose tears were slowly trickling 
down her cheeks, “he does not hnd us what he could haye 
desired. He may love us well as the children of our poor 
mother, but we are not the daughters he had dreamed of. 
Do you understaiKl me, sister?” 

“ Yes, yes — that is perhaps what occasions all his sorrow. 
We are so badly informed, so wild, so awkwmrd, tliat he is 
no doubt ashamed of us; and, as he loves us in spite of all, 
it makes him suffer.” 

“ Aks! it is not our fault. Our dear mother hrought us 
up in the deserts of Siberia as well as she could.” 

“Oh! father himself does not reproach us with it; only 
it gives him pain.” 

, “ Particularly if he has friends whose daugliters are vgi’y 
beautiful, and possessed of all sorts of talents. Then he 
must bitterly regret that we are not the same.” 

“Dost remember when he took us to see our cousin, 
Mademoiselle Adrienne, who was >so affectionate and kind 
to us, that he said to us, wdth admiration : ‘Did you notice 
her, my children? How beautiful she is, and what talent, 
what a noble heart, and therewith such grace and 
elegance!’” 

“Oh, it is very true I Mademoiselle cle Cardoville is so 
beautiful, her voice is so sweet and gentle, that, wdien we 
saw and heard her, we fancied that all our troubles were 
at an end.” 

“And it Is' because of such beauty, iro doubt, that our 
father, comparing us wdth our cousin and so many other 
handsome young ladies, cannot be very proud of us. And 
he, wdjo is so loved and honored, would have liked to have 
been proud of his daughters.” 

Suddenly Rose laid her hand, on her sister’s arm, and 
said to her, with auxiety: “Disten! listen! they are talking 
very loud in father’s bedroom.” 

“ Yes,” said Blaiiche, listening in her turn; “aud i can 
bear him walking* That is his step.” 
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‘^Good heaven! how he raises his voice; he seems to be 
in a great passion; he will perhaps come this way.” 

And at the thought of their father’s coming — that father 
who really adored them — the unhappy children looked in 
terror at each other. The sound of a loud and angry voice 
hecame more and more distinct; and Eose, trembling 
through all her frame, said to her sister: “Do not let iia 
remain here! Come into our room.” 

“Why?” 

“ We'should hear, without designing it, the words of oui 
father — and he does not perhaps know that we are so near.” 

“You are right. Come, come!” anwered Blanche, aa 
she rose hastily from her seat. “ Oh ! I am afraid. I have 
never heard him speak in so angry a tone.” 

“Oh! kind heaven!” said Blanche, growing pale, as she 
stopped involuntarily. “ It is to Dagobert that he is talk- 
ing so loud.” 

“ What can be the matter — to make our father speak to 
him in that way?” 

“ Alas! some great misfortune must have happened.” 

“ Oh, sister! do not let us remain here ! It pains me toe 
much to hear Dagobert thus spoken to.” 

The crash of some article, hurled with violence and 
broken to pieces in the next room, so frightened the 
orphans, that, pale and trembling with emotion, they 
rushed into their own apartment, and fastened the door. 
We must now explain the cause of Marshal Simon’s violeni 
anger. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 

THE STUNG LION. 

This was the scene, the sound of which had so terrified 
Rose and Blanche. At first alone in his chamber, in a 
state of exasperation difficult to describe, Marshal Simon 
had begun to walk hastily up and down, his handsome, 
manly face inflamed with rage, his eyes sparkling with in- 
dignation, while on his broad forehead, crowned with short- 
cut hair that wuis now turning*gray, large veins, of which 
you might count the pulsations, were swollen almost to 
bursting; and sometimes his thick, black mustache was 
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Burled witli a convnlsiYe motion, not unlike that wliicli is 
seen in the visage of a raging lion. And even as the 
wounded lion in ifcs fnry, harassed and tortured by a thous- 
and invisible darts, walks np and down its den with savage 
wrath, so Marshal Simon paced the floor of his room, as if 
bounding from side to side; sometimes, he stooped, as 
though bending beneath the weight of his anger; some- 
times, on the contrary, he paused abruptly, drew” himself 
np to his full height, crossed his arms upon his vigorous 
chest, and with raised brow, threatening and terrible look, 
seemed to defy some invisible enemy, ana mnrmiir. confused 
exclamations* Then he stood like a man of war and battle 
in all his intrepid fire* 

And now he stamped angrily w^th his foot, approached 
the chimney-piece, and pulled the bell so violently that the 
bell-rope remained in his Land. A servant hastened to at- 
tend to this precipitate summons. “Did yon not tell 
Dagohert that I wished to speak to him?” cried the 
marshal. 

“I executed yonr grace’s orders, bnt M. Dagohert was 
accompanying his son to the door, and ” 

“ Very well !” interrupted Marshal Simon, with an abrnpt 
and imperious gesture. 

The servant went out, and his master continued to walk 
up and down with impatient steps, crumpling, in his rage, 
a letter that he held in his left hand. This letter had been 
innocently delivered by Spoilsport, who, seeing him come 
in, had run joyously to meet him. At length the door 
opened, and Dagohert appeared. “I have been waiting for 
you a long time, sirrah!” cried the marshal, in an irritated 
tone. ® 

Dagohert, more pained than surprised at this burst of 
anger, which he rightly attributed to the constant state of 
excitement in which the marshal had now been for some 
time past, answered mildly: “I heg your pardon, general, 
but I was letting out my son ” 

“Eead that, sir!” said the marshal abruptly, giving him 
the letter. 

While Dagohert was reading it, the marshal resumed, 
with growing anger, as he kicked over a chair that stood in 
his way: “Thus, even in my own house, there ..re wretches 
bribed to harass me with incredible perseverance. Well! 
have yon read it, sir?” 
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“It is a fresli insult to add to the others,” said Dagobert, 
coolly, as he threw the letter into the tire. 

“The letter is infamous — but it speaks the truth,” replied 
the inarshaL Dagobert looked at him in amazement. 

“And can you tell who brought me this infamous let- 
ter?” continued the marshal. “One would think the devil 
bad a hand in it— for it was your dog!” 

“Spoilsport?” said Dagobert, in the utmost surprise. 

“Yes,” answered the marshal, bitterly; “it is no doubt a 
joke of your invention.” 

“I have no heart for joking, general,” answered Dago- 
bert, more and more saddened by the irritable state of the 
marshal; “I cannot explain how it happened. Spoilsport 
is a good carrier, and no doubt found the letter in the 
house ” 

“And who can have left it there? Am I surrounded by 
traitors? Do you keep no watch? Y’oii, in whom I have 
every confidence?” - 

“ Listen to me, general— — ” 

But the marshal proceeded, without waiting to hear him : 
“ What! I have made war lor five-and-twenty years, I have 
battled with armies, I h.*v^ struggled victoriously through 
the evil times of exile and proscription,.! have withstood 
blows from maces of iron— and now I ant to be killed with 
pins ! Pursued in to my own house, harassed wi th impunity, 
woim out, tortured every minute, to gratify some unknown, 
miserable liate! When I say nnknow'n, I am wrong— -it is 
D’.Aigrigny, tha i*enegade, wlio is at the bottom of all tins, 
1 am sure. I have in the Avorld but one enemy, and lie is 
tlie man. I must finish with him, for I am Aveary of this— 
it is too mneh !” ® 

“ Ikit general, remember he is a priest ” 

“ What do I care for that? Have I not seen him handle 
the'* sAvord? 1 Avill yet make a soldier’s blood rise to the 
forehead of the traitor !” 

“But, general ” 

“I teiryon, that I must be avenged on some one,” cried 
the marshal, with an accent of the most violent exasper- 
ation; “I tell you, that I must find a living representative 
of these cowardly plots, that I may at once make an end of 
him ! They press upon me from all sides; they make my 
life a hell — \ou Kuoav it— and you do nothing to save me 
from these tortures, Avhich are killing me as by a slow tire. 
Can i have no one. in Fhoin to tru-st?” 
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‘^General, I can’t let you say that/’ replied Dagobert, in 
a calm, but tirm Toice. 

^^ABd why not?” 

General, I can’t let you say that you haYe no one to 
trust to. You might end perhaps in believing it, and then 
it would be even worse for yourself, than for those who 
well know their devotion for you, and would go through 
fire and water to serve you. 1 am one of them — and you 
know it.” 

These simple words, pronounced by Dagobert with a tone 
of deep conviction, recalled the marshal to himself; for 
although his honorable and generous cliaracter might from 
time to time be embittered by irritation and grief, he soon 
recovered his natural equanimity. So, addressing Dago- 
bert in a less abrupt tone,, be said to bim, though still much 
agitated; ‘‘You are right. I could never doubt your 
fidelity. But anger deprives me of my seiisevS. This in- 
famous letter is enough to drive cue mad. I am unjust, 
ungrateful — yes, ungratefui—and to you !” 

“ Do not tliink of me, general. With a kind word at the 
end, yon might blow me up all the year round. But what 
has happened?” 

The general’s countenance again darkened, as he an- 
swered rapidly: “I am looked down upon, and despised!” 

“You?” 

“Yes, 1. After all,” resumed the marshal, bitterly, 
“why should I conceal from you this new wound? If I 
doubted you a moment, I owe yon some compensation, and 
you shall know all. For some time past, I have perceived 
that, when I meet any of my old companions in arms, they 
try to avoid me-’ — 

“ What ! was it to this tliat tlie anonymous letter alluded ?” 

“ Yes; and it spoke the truth,” replied the marshal, with 
* sigh of grief and indignation. 

“But it is impossible, general — you are so loved and 
respected’ — 

“Those are mere words; I speak of positive facts. 
Wiieii I appear, the conversation is often interrupted. In- 
stead of treating me as an old comrade, they affect toward 
me a rigorously cold politeness. There are a thousand little 
shades, a thousand trifles, which wound the heart, but 
which it is impossible to notice-— — ” 

“ What yon are now saying, general, quite confounds 
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me,” replied Dagobert. “Yon assure me of it, and I am 
forced to believe yon.” 

“Ob, it is intolerable! I was resolved to ease my heart 
of it; so, this morning, I went to General d’Havrmcoiirt, 
who was colonel with me in the Imperial Guard; he is 
honor and honesty itself. I went to him with open heart. 
‘I perceive,’ said I, ‘the coldness that is shown me. Some 
calumny must be circulating to my disadvantage. Tell me 
all about it. Knowing the attack, I shall be able to defend 
myself ’ ” 

“Well, general?” 

“ D’HavrinGourt remained impassible, ceremoniously 
polite. To all my questions he answered coldly; ‘I am not 
aware, my lord duke, that any calumny has been Circulated 
with regard to you.’ ‘Do not call me “my lord duke,” my 
dear D’Havrincourt; \ve are old fellow-soldiers and friends; 
iny honor is somewhat touchy, I confess, and I find that 
you and your comrades do not receive me so cordially as in 
times past. You do not clenyi t; I see, I know, I feel it,’ 
To all this D’Havrincourt answered, with the same cold- 
ness: ‘I have never seen any one wanting in respect toward 
you.’ ‘I am not talking of respect,’ exclaimed I, as I 
clasped his hand affectionately, though I observed that he 
but feebly returned the pressure; ‘1 speak of cordiality, 
confidence, which I once enjoyed, while now, I am treated 
like a stranger. Why is it? What has occasioned this 
change?’ SBll cold and reserved, he answered: ‘Thesf) 
distinctions are so nice, marshal, that it is impossible for 
me to give yon any opinion on the subject.’ My heart 
swelled with grief and anger. What was I to do? To 
quarrel with D’Havrincourt would have been absurd. A 
sense of dignity forced me to break off the interview, but it 
has only confirmed my fears. Thus,” added the marshal, 
getting more and more animated, “thus am I fallen from 
the esteem to which I am entitled, thus am I despised, 
without even knowing the cause! Is it not odious? If 
they would only utter a charge against me*— I should at 
least be able to defend myself and to find an answer. But 
no, no! not even a word — only the cold politeness that is 
worse than any insult. Oh ! it is too much, too much ! for 
all this comes but in addition to other cares. What a life 
is mine, since the death of my father! If I did but find 
rest and happiness at home — but no! I come in, but to read 
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sliamefiil letters; and still worse,” added the marshal, in a 
heart-rending tone, and after a moment’s hesitation, “ to " 
find my children gro\v more and more indifierent toward 
me. Yes,” continued he, perceiving the amazement of 
Bagohert, and yet they know how much I love them !” 

“Your daughters indifferent!” exlcaimed Dagobert, in 
astonishment. “ You make them such a reproach?” 

Oh 1 I do not blame them. They have liardly had time 
to know me,” 

“Not had time to know^ you?” returned the soldier, in a 
tone of remonstrance, and wmrming up in his turn. “ Ah ! 
of what did their mother talk to them, except you? and I 
tool what could I teach your children except to know and 
love you?” 

“Y^ou take their part — that is natural — they love you 
better than they do me,” said the marshal, with growing 
bitterness. Dagobert felt himself so painfully atlected, 
that he looked at the marshal wdthout answering. 

“Yes!” continued the other; “yes! it may & base and 
ungrateful — but no matter! Twenty times I have felt 
jealous of the affectionate confidence which my children 
display tow^ard you, while with me they seem always to be 
in fear. If their melancholy faces ever grow animated for 
a moment, it is in talking to you, in seeing you; while for 
me they have nothing but cold respect — and tliat kills me. 
Sure of the afiection of my children, I would have braved 
and surmounted every difficulty — ” Then, seeing that 
Dagobert rushed toward the door which led to the chamber 
of Eose and Blanche, the marshal asked: “ Where are you 
going?” 

“ Dor your daughters, general.” 

“What for?” 

“ To bring them face to face with you — to tell them : 
‘My children, your father thinks that you do not love him.’ 
I will only say that — and then you will see.” 

“Dagobert! I forbid you to do it,” cried the marshal, 
hastily. 

“I don’t care for that — you have no right to be im just 
to the poor children,” said the soldier, as he again advanced 
toward the door. 

“Dagobert, I command you to remain here,” cried the 
marshal. 

“ Listen to me, general. I am your soldier, your im 
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ferior, yoiii servant^ if yon will/’ said the old gienadierj . 
roughly; “but neither rank nor station shall keep me 
silent, when I have to defend yonr daughters. All must 
be explained — I know but one way—and that is to bring 
honest people face to face.” 

If the marshal had not seized him by the arm, Bagobert 
would have entered the apartment of the young girls. 

“Bemaiiil” said the marshal, so imperiously, that the 
soldier, accustomed to obedience, hung his head, and stood 
still. 

“What would you do?” resumed the marshal. “Tell 
my children, that I think they do not love me? induce 
them to affect a tenderness they do not feel — when it is not 
their fault, but mine.” 

“Oh, general I” said Dagohert, in a tone of despair, “I 
no longer feel anger, in hearing yon speak tints of your 
children. It is such grief, that it breaks my heart I” 

Touched by the expression of the soldier’s countenance, 
the marshal continued, less abruptly : “ Come, I may be 
■wrong; and yet I ask you, tvithont bitterness or Jealousy, 
are not my children more confiding, more familiar, with 
you than witls me?” 

“God bless me, general I” cried Dagobert; you come 
to tluit, they are more familiar with Spoilsport than with 
either of iis. You are their father; and, however kind a 
father may be, he must always conimand some respect. 
Familiar with me! I should think so. A fine story! 
What the devil should they respect in me, who, except that 
I am six feet high, 'and wear a mustache, might pass for 
the old woman that nursed them? and then I must say, 
that, even before the death of yonr worthy father, you were 
sad and full of thought ; the children have remarked that, 
and what you take for coldness on their part, is, I am sure, 
anxiety for you. Come, general; you are not just. You 
complain, because they love you too much.” 

“ I complain, becaxise I suffer,” said the marshal, in an 
agony of excitement. “I alone know my sufferings.” 

“ They must indeed he grievous, general,” said Bagobert, 
carried further than he would otherwise have gone by his 
attachment for the orphans, “ since those who love you feel 
them so cruelly.” 

“What, sir! pi ore reproaches?” 

“Yes, general, nproaches,” cried Bagobert. “Your 
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children have tlie right to coipplaiii of yon,, since yon 
accuse them so unjustly.” 

said the marshal, scarcely able to contain himself, 
^‘'this is enoiigli — this is too much!” 

^^Oh, 3 ^ 63 ! it is enough,” replied Dagobert, with rising 
emotion. '^Why defend unfortunate cLiidren, who can 
only love and submit? Why defend them against your 
unhappy blindness?” 

The marslial started with anger and impatience, but 
then replied, with a forced calmness: “I needs must re- 
member all that I owe you — and I will not forget it, say 
what yon will.” 

‘‘But, general,” cried Dagobert, “why will you not let 
me fetch yon r children?” 

“Do you not see, that this scene is killing me?” cried 
the exasperated marshal. “ Do 3^11 not understand, that I 
will not have my children witness what I suffer? A father’s 
grief has its dignit3% sir; and 3^11 ought to feel for and 
respect it.” 

“Respect it? no — not when it is founded on injustice!” 

“Enough, sir — enough!” 

“And not content with tormenting yourself,” cried 
Dagobert, unable any longer to control bis feelings, “do 
you know what you will do? You will make your children 
die of sorrow. Was it for this, that I brought them to you 
from the depths of Siberia?” 

“ More reproaches !” 

“Yes; for the worst ingratitude toward me, is to make 
your children unhappyd’ 

“Leave the room, sir!” cried the marshal, quite beside 
himself, and so terrible with rage and grief, that Dagobert, 
regretting that he had gone so far, resumed: “ I was wrong, 
general. I have perhaps been wanting in respect to you — 
forgive me — but ” 

“I forgive you — only leave me!” said the marshal, hardly 
restraining Jiimself. 

‘•One word, general—-—” 

“ I entreat you to leave me— I ask it as a service— -is that 
enough?” said the marshal, with renewed efforts to control 
the violence of his emotions. 

A deadly paleness succeeded to the high color which dxir- 
ing tliis painful scene had inffamecl the cheeks of the 
marshat Alarmed at this symptom, Dagobert redoubled 
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hm entreaties. “I implore you, general,’^ said he, in an 
agitated Yoice, ‘‘to permit me for one moment ” 

“ Since yon -will have it so, sir, I must be the one t(i 
leave,” said the marshal, making a step toward the door. 

These words were said in such a manner, that Dagobert 
could no longer resist. lie hung his head in despair, looked 
for a moment in silent supplication at the niarshal, and 
then, as the latter seemed yielding to a new movement of 
rage, the soldier slowly quitted the room. 


A few minutes had scarcely elapsed since the departure 
of Dagobert, when the marshal, wdio, after a long and 
gloomy silence, had repeatedly drawn near the door of his 
daughters’ apartment with a mixture of hesitation and an- 
guish, suddenly made a violent effort, wiped the cold sweat 
i'rom his brow, and entered the chamber in which Eose and 
Blanche had taken refuge. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE TEST. 

• 

Dagobert was right in defending his children, as he 
paternally called Eose and Blanche, and yet the apprehen- 
sions of the marshal with regard to the coldness of his 
daughters were unfortunately Justified by appearances. 
As he had told his father, unable to explain the sad, and 
almost trembling embarrassment which his daughters felt 
in his presence, he sought in vain for the cause of what he 
termed their indifference. Now reproaching himself bit” 
terly for not concealing from them his grief at the deatli of 
their mother, he feared he might have given them to 
understand that they would be nnable to console him ; now 
supposing that he had not shown himself sufficiently tender, 
and that he had chilled them with his military sternness; 
and now repeating with hitter regret, that, having always 
lived away from them, he must be always a stranger to 
them. In a word, the most unlikely suppositions presented 
themselves by turns to his mind, and whenever such seeds 
of doubt, suspicion, or fear, are blend.ed with a warm affec- 
tion, they will sooner or later develop themselves with fat;d 
effect. Y et, notwithstanding this fancied coldness, from 
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wliicli he suffered so much, the affection of the marshal foi 
his daughters was so true and deep, that the thought oi 
again quitting them caused the hesitations wliioh were the 
torment of his life,. and pro \mked an incessant struggle be- 
tween his paternal love and the duty he held most sacred. 

The injurious calumnies, which had been so skillfully 
propagated, that men of honor, like his old brothers in 
arms, were found to attach some credit to them, had been 
spread with frightful pertinacity by the friends of the 
Princess de Saint-Bizier. We shall describe liereafter the 
meaning and object of these odious reports, wliich, joined 
with so many other fatal injuries, had filled up the measure 
of the marshal’s indignation. Inflamed with anger, excited 
almost to madness by this incessant •^stabbing with pins” 
(as he had himself called it), and offended at some of 
.Dagobert’s words, he had spoken harshly to him. But, 
after the soldier’s departure, when left to reflect in silence, 
the marshal remembered the warm and earnest expressions 
of the defender of his children, and a doubt crossed his 
mind, as to the reality of the coldness of which he accused 
them. Therefore, having taken a terrible resolution, in 
case a new trial should confirm his desponding doubts, he 
entered, as we before said, his daughters’ chamber. The 
discussion with Dagobert had been so loud, that the sound 
of the voices had confusedly reached the ears of the two 
sisters, even after they had taken refuge in their bedroom. 
So that, on the arrival of their father, their pale faces be- 
trayed their fear and anxiety. At sight of the marshal, 
whose countenance was also much agitated, the girls rose 
respectfully, but remained close together, trembling in 
each other’s arms. And yet there was neither anger nor 
severity on their father’s face — only a deep, almost suppli- 
cating grief, which seemed to say: “My children, I suffer 
— I have come to you — console me — love me! — or I shali 
die!” 

The marshal’s countenance was at this moment so ex- 
pressive, that, the first impulse of fear once surmounted, 
the sisters were about to throw themselves into his anriS, 
but remembering the recommendations of the anonymous 
letter, which told them how painful any effusion of their 
tenderness was to their father, they exchanged a raj) id 
glance, and remained motionless. By a crnei fatality, the 
marshal at this moment burned to open his arms to his 
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clxiWren. He looked at them ^vith Ioyo, he even made a 
slight movement as if to call them to him; but jie would 
not attempt more, for fear of meeting with no response. 
Still the poor children, paralyzed by pertidious counsels, 
remained mute, motionless, trembling! 

“It is all over,” thought he, as he gazed uj)on them. 
“Ho chord of sympathy stirs in their bosom. Whether I 
go — whether I remain — matters not to them, Ho, I am 
nothing to these children — since, at this awful moment, 
when they see me perhaps for the last time, no filial instinct 
tells them that their affection might save me still!” 

Duiing these terrible reflections, the marshal had not 
taken his eyes off his children, and his manly countenance 
assumed an expression at once so touching and mournful — 
his look revealed so painfully the tortures of his despairing 
soul — that Eose and Blanche, confused, alarmed, hut yield- 
ing together to a spontaneous movement, threw themselves 
on their father’s neck, and covered him with tears and 
caresses. Marshal Simon had not spoken a word; his 
daughters had not uttered a sound; and yet all three had 
at lengtli understood one another. A sympathetic shock 
had electrified and mingled those three hearts. Vain fears, 
false doubts, lying counsel, all had yielded to the irresist- 
ible emotion, which had brought the daugiiters to their 
father’s arms. A sudden revelation gave tliem faith, at 
tlie fatal moment when incurable suspicion was about to 
separate them forever. 

In a second, the marslial felt all this, but wmrds failed 
him. Pale, bewildered, kissing the brows, the liair, the 
hand of his daughters, weeping, sighing, smiling all in 
turn, he was wild, delirious, drunk with happiness. At 
length, he exclaimed: “I have found them — or rather, 
I had never lost them. They loved me, and did not dare 
io tell me so. I overawed them. And I thought it was 
my fault. Heavens! what good that does! what strength, 
what heart, what hope! Ha! ha!” cried he, laughing and 
weeping at the same time, while he covered his children 
with caresses; “they may despise me now, they may harass 
me now — I defy them all. My own blue eyes! my sweet 
blue eyes! look at me well^ and inspire me with new life.” 

“Oil, father! you love us then as much as we love you?” 
cried Eose, with enchanting simplicity. 

“And we may often, very often, perhaps every day^ 
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shrow oiirselveB on your neek, embrace you, and prove bow 
glad we are to be with you?” 

‘^Sliow you, dear father, all the- store of love we were 
heaping up in our hearts — so sad, alas! that could not 
spend it upon you?” 

‘^^Tell you aloud all that we think in secret?” 

‘‘Yes — you may do so— you may do so,” said Marshal 
Simon, faltering with joy; “wdiat prevented you, my chib 
dren? But no; do not answer; enough of the past! I 
know all, I understand all. You misinterpreted my 
gloom, and it made you sad; I, in my turn, misinterpreted 
your sadness. But never mind; I scarcely know what i 
am saying to you. I only think of looking at you— and it 
dazzles me— it confuses me— it is the dizziness of joy!” 

‘^Oh, look at us, father! look into our eyes, into our 
hearts,” cried Eose, with rapture. 

And yoir will read there, happiness for us, and love for 
yon, sir!” added Blanche. 

“Sir, sir?” said the marshal, in a tone of affectionate 
reproach ; “ what does that mean? Will you call mefatJm\ 
if you please?” 

“Dear father, your hand!” said Blanche, as she took it, 
and placed it on her heart. 

“Dear father, your hand!” said Eose, as she took the 
other hand of the marshal. “Do you believe now in our 
love and happiness?” she continued. 

It is impossible to describe the charming expression of 
filial pride in the divine faces of the girls, as their father, 
slightly pressing their virgin bosoms, seemed to count 
with delight the joyous* pulsations of their hearts. 

“Oh, yes! happiness and affection can alone make the 
heart beat tlius!” cried the marshal. 

A hoarse sob, beard in the direction of the open door, 
made the three turn round, and there they saw the tali 
figure of Dagohert, with the black nose of Spoilsport reach- 
ing to bis master’s knee. The soldier, drying his eyes and 
mustache with his little blue cotton handkercbief, remained 
motionless as the god Terminus. When he could speak, he 
addressed himself to the marshal, and, shaking his bead, 
in uttered, in a hoarse voice, for the good man was swallow- 
ing his tears: “Did I not tell you so?” 

“Silence!” said the marshal, with a sign of intelligence* 
“ You were a better father than myself, my old friend. 
Come and kiss them! I shall not be jealous.” 
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The marslial stretched out his hand to the soldier, whii 
pressed it cordially, while the two sisters threw themselves 
on his neck, and Spoilsport, according to custom wishing 
to have his share in the general joy, raised himself on his 
hind legs, and rested his fore-paws against his master’s 
back. "There was a moment of profound silence. The 
.lele'stial felicity enjoyed during that moment, by the 
marshal, his daughters and the soldier, was interrapted by 
tlie barking of Spoilsport, who suddenly quitted the attitude 
of a biped. The happy group separated, looked round, and 
saw Loony’s stupid face. He looked even duller than 
usual, as he stood quite still in the doorway, staring with 
wide-stretched eyes, and holding a feather-broom under his 
arm, and in his hand the ever-present basket of wood. 

Nothing makes one so gay as happiness; and, though 
this grotesque figure appeared at a very unseasonable mo- 
ment, it was received with frank laughter from the bloom- 
ing lips of Kose and Blanche. Having made the marshal’s 
daughters laugh, after their long sadness, Loony at once 
acquired a claim to the indulgence of the marshal, who 
said to him, good-humoredly: “What do you want, my 
lad?” ; 

“It’s not me, iny lord duke!” answered Loony, laying 
his hand on his breast, as if he were taking a vow, so 
that his feather-brush fell down from under his arm. The 
laughter of the girls redoubled. 

“It is not you?” said the marshal. 

“Here! Spoilsport!” Dagohert called, for the honest dog 
seemed to have a secret dislike for the pretended idiot, and 
approached him with an angry air. 

“ No, my lord duke, it is not me!” resumed Loony. “ It 
is the footman who told me to tell M. Dagohert, when I 
brought up the wood, to tell my lord duke, as I was com- 
ing up with the basket, that M. Eobert wants to see him.” 

The girls laughed still more at this neAV stupidity. But, 
at the name of Eobert, Marshal Simon started. 

M. Eobert was the secret emissary of Eodin, with regard 
to the possible, but adventurous, enterprise of attempting 
the liberation of Napoleon 11. 

After a moment’s silence, the marshal, wdiose face was 
still radiant with joy and happiness, said to Loony: “Beg 
M. Eobert to wait for me a moment in my study.” 

“Yes, my lord duke,” answered Loony, bowing almost 
to the ground. 
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Tlie simpleton withdrew, and the marshal said to his 
daughters, in a jojons tone, “ You see, that, in a moment 
like this, one does not leave one’s children, even for M. 
Robert.” 

“Oh! that’s right, father!” cried Blanche, gayly; “foi 
I was already very angry wath this M. Robert.” 

“ Have you pen and paper at hand?” asked the marshal. 

“Yes, father; there on the table,” said Rose, hastily, as 
slie pointed to a little desk near one of the windows, to^vard 
whioii the marshal now advanced rapidly. 

From motives of delicacy, the girls remained where they 
were, close to the fireplace, and caressed each other ten- 
derly, as if to congratulate themselves in private on the 
unexpected happiness of this day. 

The marshal seated himself at the desk, and made a sign 
to Dagobert to draw near. 

While he wrote rapidly a few words in a firm hand, he 
said to the soldier with a smile, in so low a tone that it was 
impossible for his daughters to hear: “Do you know what 
I had almost resolved upon, before entering this room?” 

“What, general?” 

“To blow my brains out. It is to my children that I 
owe my life.” 

And the marshal continued writing. 

Dagobert started at this communication, and. then re- 
plied', also in a whisper: “It would not have been with 
your pistols. I took off the caps.” 

The marshal turned round hastily, and looked at him 
with an air of surprise. But the soldier only nodded his 
head affirmatively, and added: “Thank heaven, we have 
now done with all those ideas!” 

The marshal’s only answer was to glance at his children, 
his eyes swimming with tenderness, and sparkling with de- 
light; then, sealing the note he had written, he gave it to 
the soldier, and said to him, “ Give that to M. Robert. I 
will see him to-morrow.” 

Dagobert took the letter, and went out. Returning to- 
ward his daughters, the marshal joyfully extended his arms 
to them, and said, “Now, young ladies, two nice kisses for 
hamng sacrificed M. Robert to you. Have I not earned 
them?” And Rose and Blanche threw themselves on their 
fath-r’s neck. 
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About the time that the^e events were taldiig place at 
Paria, two travelers, wide apart from each other, excliangecl 
mysteriotts tlionglits throtigh the breadth of space, 

CHAPTEE L. 

THE EIJIH’S OF THE ABBEY OF St. JOHH THE BAPTIST. 

The s!JH is fast sinking. -In the depths of an immense 
piny wood, in the midst of profccind soMtiide, rise the 
roiiis of an abhey^ once sacred to St. John the Baptist, 
Ivy, moss, and creeping plants, almost entirely conceal tlic 
stones, now black with age. Some broken arches, some 
walls nierced with ovals, still Temaiii standing, visible m 
the background of the thick wood. Looking down 
upon this mass of ruins, from a hroken pedestal, half 
covered with ivy, a rontilated, hut colossal statue of stone 
still keeps its place. This statue k strange and aivf nl. ft 
f'^presents a headless human figure. Clad in the antique 
toga, it holds in its hand a dish, and on that (Vmh is a head. 
Tills head is its own. It is the statue of St. Jolni the 
Ixq>tist and Martyr, put to death by wish of ilerodias. 

ddie silence around is solemn. From time to time, how- 
ever, is heard the dull rustling of the enormous branches of 
the pine trees, shaken by the wdn/J, Ooj>per-co]ored clouds, 
reddened by the setting sun, pass slowly over tlie forest, 
and are rotlected in the current of a brook, which, deriving 
its source from a neighboring mass of rocks, flows through 
the ruins. The water flows, the clouds pass on,- the ancient 
trees tremble, the breeze murmurs. 

Suddenly, tliroiigh the shadow thrown by the overhang- 
ing wood, which stretches far into endless depths, a liiiiiian 
form appears. It is a woman. She advances slowly toward 
the ruins. She has reached them. She treads the once 
sacred ground. This woman is pale, her look sad, her long 
robe floats on the wind, her feet are covered with dust. 
She walks with difficulty and pain. A block of stone is 
placed near the stream, almost at the foot of the statue of 
St. John the Baptist, Upon this stone she sinks breath- 
less and exhausted, worn out with fatigue. And yet, for 
many da^^s, many years, many centuries, she has walked 
on unwearied. 

For the first time, she feels an unconquerable sense of 
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For the first time, her -feet begin to fail her. 

For the first time, she, who traversed, 'with firm and equal 
footsteps, the moving iava of torrid deserts, while whole 
caravans were buried in drifts of fiery sand — who passed, 
with steady and disdainfnl tread, over the eternal snows of 
arctic regions, over icy solitudes, in which no other human 
being could live — who had been spared by the devouring 
flames of conflagrations, and by the impetuous waters of 
torrents — she, in brief, wdio for centuries had had nothing 
in common with humanity — for the first time suffers mortal 
pain. 

Her feet bleed, her limbs ache with fatigue, she i>9 de- 
voured by burning thirst. She feels these infirmities, yet 
scarcely dares to believe them real. Her Joy wmuld be too 
immense! But now, her tliroat becomes dry, contracted, 
all on fire. She sees the stream, and throws herself on her 
knees, to quench lier thirst in that crystal current, trans- 
parent as 'a mirror. What happens then? Hardly have 
her fevered lips touched the fresli, pure water, than, still 
kneeling, supported on her hands, she suddenly ceases to 
drink, and gazes eagerly on the limpid stream. Forgetting 
the thirvst which devours her, slie otters a loud cry — a cry 
of deep, earnest, religious joy, like a note of praise and 
infinite gratitude to heaven. In that deep mirror, she per- 
ceives that she has grown older. , 

In a few days, a few hours, a few minutes, perhaps in a 
single second, she has attained the maturity of age. She, 
who for more than eighteen centuries has been as a wmman 
of twenty, carrying through successive generations the load 
of her imperishable youth — she has grown old, and may, 
perhaps, at length, hope to die. Every minute of her life 
may now bring her nearer to the last home! Transported 
by that ineffable hope, she rises, and lifts her eyes to 
heaven, clasping her hands in an attitude of fervent qmayer. 

Then her eyes rest on the tall statue of stone, representing 
St. John. The head, which the martyr carries in his hand, 
seems, from beneath its half-closed granite eyelids, to cast ^ 
upon the Wandering Jewess a glance of commiseration and 
pity. And it was she, Herodias, who, in the cruel intoxi- 
cation of a pagan festival, demandeth the murder of the 
saint! And it is at the fodt of the martyr’s image, that, 
for the first time, the immortality, which weighed on her 
for so many centuries, seems likely to find a term! 
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“Oh, impeiiefcnvblo inystery! oh, divine hope!” she cries. 
“ The -wratli of heaven ia at length appeased. The hand of 
the Lord brings me to fche feet of the blessed martyr, and I 
begin once more to feel myself a human creature. And yet 
it was to avenge his death, that the same heaven condemned 
me to eternal wanderings! 

“ Oh, Lord ! grant that I may not be the only one for- 
given. May he — the artisan, who, like me, daughter of a 
king, wanders on for centuries — likewise hope to reach the 
end of that immense journey ! ' 

“Where is he, Lord? where is he? Hast thou deprived 
me of the power once bestowed, to see and hear him through 
the vastness of intervening space? Oh! in this mighty 
moment, restore me that divine gift — for the more I feel 
these human infirmities, which I hail and bless as the end 
of my eternity of ills, the more my sight loses the power to 
traverse immensity, and my ear to catch the sound of that, 
wanderer’s accents, from the other extremity of the globe!” 

Night had fallen, dark and stormy. The wind rose in 
the midst of the great pine tree. Beliind their black sium 
mits, through masses of dark cloud, slowly sailed the silver 
disc of the moon. The invocation of the Wandering J ewess 
liad perhaps been heard. Suddenly, her eyes closed — with 
bands clasped together, she remained kneeling in the heart 
of the ruins — motionless as a statue upon a tomb. And 
then she had a wondrous dream! 


CHAPTER LL 

THE CALVARY, 

This was the vision of Herodias: On the summit of a 
high, steep, rocky mountaiu, there stands a cross. The 
sun is sinking, even as when the Jewess herself, worn out 
with fatigue, eiitei:ed the ruins of St. John’s abljey. The 
great figure on the cross — which looks down from this 
Calvary, on the mountain, and on the vast, dreary |)lain 
beyond— stands out white and pale against the dark, blue 
clouds, which stretch across the heavens, and assume a 
violet tint toward the horizon. There, where the setting 
siin has left a long track of lurid light, almost of the hue 
of blood — as far as the eye can reach, no vegetation appears 
on the surface of the gloomy desert, covered with sand and 
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! stones, like the ancient bed of some driecl-np ocean. A 

i silence as of death broods over this desolate tract. Some- 

; times, gigantic black vultures, with red iinfeathered necks, 

! luminous yellow eyes, stooping from their lofty flight in 

i the midst of these solitudes, come to make their bloody 

I feast on the prey they have carried off from less unculti- 

vated regions. 

How, then, did this Calvary, this place of prayer, come 
to be erected so far from the abodes of men? This Calvary . 
: was prepared at a great cost by a repentant sinner. He 

: had done much harm to his fellow -creatures, and, in tlie 

hope of obtaining pardon for his crimes, he had climbed 
this mountain on his knees, and become a hermit, and lived 
there till his death, at the foot of this cross, only sheltered 
by a roof of thatch, now long since swept away by the wind. 
The sun is still sinking. The sky becomes darker. The 
luminous lines on the horizon grow fainter and fainter, like 
heated bars of iron that gradually grow cool. Suddenly, 
on the eastern side of the Calvary, is heard the noise of 
! some falling stones, which, loosened from the side of the 

mountain, roll down rebounding to its base. These stones 
j have been loosened by the foot of a traveler, who, after 

I traversing the plain below, has during the last hour been 

j climbing the steep ascent. He is not yet visible — but one 

* hears the echo of his tread — slow, steady, and Arm. At 

length, he reaches the top of the mountain, and his tail 
figure stands out against the stormy sky. 

The traveler is pale as the great figure on the cross. 
On his broad forehead a black line extends from one temple 
; to the other. It is the cobbler of Jerusalem. The poor 

artisan, who, hardened by misery, injustice, and oppression, 

1 without pity for the suffering of the Divine Being who 

bore the cross, repulsed him from his dwelling, and bade 
! him : “ Go ok ! go ok ! go ok !” And, from that day, the 

avenging Deity has in his turn said to the artisan of Jerti- 
. Salem : Go ok I go ok ! go ok 1” 

j And he has gone on, without end or rest. Nor did the 

divine vengeance stop there. From time to time death has 
i followed the steps of the wanderer, and innumerable graves 

have been even as milestones on his fatal path. And if 
I ever he found periods of repose in the midst of his infinite 

grief, it was when the hand of the Lord led him into deep 
solitudes, like that where he now dragged his steps along. 
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In passing over that dreary plain, or climbing to that rude 
Calvary, he at least heard no more the funeral knell, which 
always, always sonnded behind him in every inhabited 
regioiu 

All clay long, even at this hour, plunged in the black 
abyss of his thoughts, following the fatal track— going 
wdnther he was guided by the invisible hand, with head 
bowed on his breast, and eyes fixed upon the ground, the 
wanderer had passed over the plain, and ascended the 
mountain, without once looking at the sky — without even 
perceiving the Calvary — without seeing the image upon the 
cross, lie thought of the last descendants of his race. He 
felt, by the sinking of his heart, that great perils continued 
to threaten them. And in the bitterness of a despair wild 
and deep as the ocean, the cobbler of Jerusalem seated 
himself at the foot of the cross. At this moment a fare- 
well ray of the setting sun, piercing the dark mass of 
clouds, threw a reflection upon the Calvary, vivid as a con- 
flagration’s glare. The Jew rested his forehead upon his 
hand. His long hair, shaken by the evening breeze, fell 
over his pale face — wdien, sweeping it hack from his biw, 
lie started with surprise — he, who had loirg ceased to won- 
der at anything. With eager glance he contemplated the 
long lock of hair that he held between bis fingers. That 
hair, until now black as night, had become gray. He also, 
like unto Heredias, w'as growing older. 

llis progress toward old age, stopped for eighteen hun- 
dred years, had resumed its course. Like the Wandering 
Jewess, liemiglit lienceforth hope for the rest of the grave. 
Throwing himself on his knees, he stretched his hands 
toward heaven, to ask for the explanation of the mystery 
which filled him with hope. Then, for the first time, his 
eyes rest(jd on the Crucified One, looking down upon the 
Calvary, oven as the Wandering Jew^ess had fixed her gaze 
on the granite eyelids of the Blessed Martyr. 

The Saviour, his head bowed under the weight of his 
crown of thorns, seemed from the cross to view with pity 
and })ardon the artisan, who for so many centuries had felt 
Jus curse — and who, kneeling, with his body thrown back- 
ward in an attitude of fear and supplication, now lifted 
toward the crucitlx his imploring hands. 

“Oh, Messiah!” cried the Jew, “the avenging arm of 
heaven brings me back to the foot of this heavy cross. 
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wliicli tbon didst bear, when, stopping at the door of my 
poor dwelling, tlion wert repulsed with merciless harshness, 
and I said unto thee: ‘Go on! go on!’ After my long life 
of wanderings, I am again before this cross, and my hair 
begins to whiten. Oh, Lord! in thy divine mercy, hast 
tiioii at length pardoned me? Have I reached the term of 
my endless march? Will thy celestial clemency grant me 
at length ‘the repose of the sepulcher, wdiicli, until now, 
alas! has ever fled, before me? Oh! if thy mercy should 
descend upon me, let it fall likewise upon that woman, 
whose woes are equal to mine own! Protect also the last 
descendants of my race ! W hat will be their fate? Already, 
Lord, one of them — the only one that misfortune had per- 
verted — has perished from the facje of the earth. Is it for 
this that my hair grows gray? Will my crime only be ex- 
piated when tliere no longer remains in this world one 
member of our accursed race? Or does this proof of thy 
powerful goodness, Lord, wdiich restores me to the condition 
of humanity, serve also as a sign of the pardon and happi- 
ness of my family? Will they at length triumph over tlie 
perils which beset them? Will they, accomplishing the 
good whieli their ancestor designed for his fellow-creatures, 
merit forgiveness both for themselves and me? Or will 
they, inexorably condemned as the accursed scions of an 
accursed stock, expiate the original stain of my detested 
crime? 

“ Oil, tell me — tell me, gracious Lord ! shall I be forgiven 
with them, or will they be punished with me?” 


The twilight gave place to a dark and stormy night, yet 
the Jew continued to pray, kneeling at the foot of the 
cross. 


CHAPTER LIL 

* 

THE GOUKCIL. 

The following scene took place at Saint-Dizier House, 
two days after the reconciliation of Marshal Simon with his 
daughters. The princess is listening with the most pro- 
found attention to the words of Rodin. The reverend 
father, according to his habit, stands leaning against the 
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mantelpiece, witli his hands thrust into the pockets of hit 
old brown greatcoat. His thick, dirty shoes have lef|. 
their mark on the ermine hearthrug. A deep sense of 
satisfaction is impressed on the Jesuit’s cadaverous counte- 
nance. Princess de Sainfc-Dizier, dressed with that sort of 
modest elegance, which becomes a mother of the Ohurcli, 
keeps her eyes fixed on Eodin — for the latter has completely 
supplanted Father d’Aigrigny in the pod graces of this 
pious lady. The coolness, audacity, lofty intelligence, and 
rough and imperious character of the ex-socius have over- 
awed this proud woman, and inspired her with a sincere 
admiration. Even his filthy habits and often brutal repar- 
tees have their charm for her, and she now prefers them to 
the exquisite politeness and perfumed elegance of the ac 
complished Father d’Aigrigny. 

>^Yes, madame,” said Rodin, in a sanctified tone, fo\ 
these people do not take olf their masks even with their 
accomplices, ‘^yes, madame, we have excellent news from 
our house at St. Herem. M. Hardy, the infidel, the free^ 
thinker, has at length entered the pale of the holy Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Rodin pronounced these 
last words with a nasal twang, and the devout lady bowed 
her head respectfully. 

‘‘Grace has at length touched the heart of this impious 
man,” continued Rodin, “and so effectually that, in his 
ascetic enthusiasm, he has already wished to take the vows 
which will bind him forever to our divine Order.” 

“kSo soon, father?” said the princess, in astonishment. 

“Our statutes are opposed to this precipitation, unless in 
the ease of a penitent in articnlo mortis — on the very gasp 
of death — should such a person consider it necessary for his 
salvation to die in the habit of our Order, and leave us all 
his wealth for the greater glory of the Lord.” 

“And is M. Hardy in so dangerous a condition, father?” 

“He has a violent fever- After so many successive 
calamities, which have miraculously brought him into the 
path of salvation,” said Rodin, piously, “his frail and deli- 
cate constitution is almost broken up, morally and physic- 
ally. Austerities, macerations, and the divine joys of 
ecstasy, will probably hasten his passage to eternal life, ami 
in a few days,” said the priest, shaking his head with a 
solemn air, “perhaps ” 

“So soon as that, father?” 
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*^^11 is almost certain. I have therefore made use of my 
dispensations, to receive the dear penitent, as in art/icido 
mortis,, a member of oiir divine Company, to which, in the 
nsnal course, he has made over all his possessions, present 
and to come — so that now he can devote himself entirely to 
the care of his soul, which will be one victim more rescued 
from the claws of Satan.” 

Oh, father!” cried the lady, in admiration; ‘4t is a 
miraculous conversion. Father crAigrigny told me how 
yon had to contend against the influence of Abbe Gabriel.” 

“ The Abbe Gabriel,” replied Eodin, ‘‘has been punished 
for meddling -with what did not concern him. I have pro- 
cured his suspension, and he has been deprived of his curacy. 
I hear that he now goes about the cholera-hospitals to ad- 
minister Christian consolation; we cannot oppose that — but 
this universal comforter is of the true heretical stamp.” 

“He is a dangerous character, no doubt,” answered the 
princess, “ for he has considerable influence over other men. 
It must have needed all your admirable and irresistible elo- 
quence to combat the detestable counsels of this Abbe 
Gabriel, who had taken it into his head to persuade M. 
Hardy to return to the life of the world. Eeally, father, 
you are a second St. Chrysostom.” 

“Tut, tut, madame!” said Eodin, abruptl}^, for he was 
i^ery little sensible to flattery; “keep that for others.” 

“I tell you that you’re a second St. Chrysostom, father,” 
repeated the princess, with enthusiasm; “like him, you 
deserve the name of Golden Mouth.” 

‘SStufl, madame!” said Eodin, brutally, shrugging his 
shoulders; “my lips are too pale, my teeth too black, for a 
mouth of gold. You must be only joking.” 

“But, father ” 

“No, madame, you will not catch old birds with chaffi,” 
replied Eodin, harshly. “I hate compliments, and I never 
pay them.” 

“Your modesty must pardon me, father,” said the prin- 
cess, humbly; “I could not resist the desire to express to 
you my admiration, for, as you almost predicted, or at least 
foresaw, two members of the Eennepont family have, 
within the last few^ months, resigned all claim to the 
inheritance.” 

Eodin looked at Madame de Saint- Dizier with a softened 
and approving air, as he heard her thus describe the position 
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of the two (loliuiot claimants. For, in Eodiu’s view of the 
case, ^1. Uardy, in cousequcnee of his ciomition and his 
suicidal asceticism, belonged no longer to tliis world. 

The lady continued: “One of these men, a wretched 
artisan, has l^een led to his ruin by the exaggeration of his 
vices. You liave brought the other into the path ol' salva- 
tion, by carrying out his' loving aiid tender qualities. 
Honor, "then, to your foresight, father! for you said that 
you would inahe use of the passions to attain your end.” 

“Do not boast too soon,” said Eodin, impatiently, 
“llavo you forgotten your niece, and the Hindoo, and 
the daughters of j\rars]ial yimon? Have they also made a 
Christian end, or resigned their claim to share in this 
inheritance?” 

“jSio, doubtless.” 

“Hence, yon see, madame, we shoiiM not lose time in 
congratulating ourselves on the past, but make ready for 
the f u ture. The great day approaches. The fi rst of J nne is 
not far olf . Heaven gu’ant we may not see the four survi vi ng 
member’s of the family continue to live impenitent up to 
that period, and so take possession of this enormous property 
— the source of perdition in their hands — l:mt productive of 
the glory of the Church in the hands of our Oompanyl” 

“True, father!” 

“Bv the way, you were to see your lawyers on the snbiect 
of your niece?” 

“I have seen them, father. However uncertain may be 
the chance of 'which I spoke, it is wortii ti’ying. I shall 
know t()-<lay, I hope, if it is legally possible.” 

“Perhaps then, in the new condition (d! life to wdiich she 
would ]je reduced, we might find means to effect her con- 
version,” said Rodim with a strange and hideous smile; 
“until now, since siie has been so fatally brought in contact 
with the Oriental, the happiness of these two pagans ap- 
pears bright and changeless as the diamond. IsTothing bites 
into it, not even Faringhea’s tooth. Dot us hope that the 
Ijord will wreak justice on their vain and guilty felicity!” 
This conversation was ' here interrupted by Fatlaer 
d’Aigrigny, who entered the rooiu with an air of triumph^ 
and exclaimed, “Victory!” 

“ What do you say?” asked the princess, 

“He is gone— last night,” said Father' d’Aigrigpf. 
“Who?” miil Eodiin ' 
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Marshal Simon,” replied the ahbe. 

^bAtlast!”- said Rodin, nuable to hidediis joj. 

It was BO doubt his interview with Geiienil (RHaTriB" 
court which filled up tlie measure,” cried the princess, ^^for 
I know he had a long conversation with the general, who, 
like so many others, believed the reports in oirciilation. 
Ail means are good against the impious!” added the priii' 
cess, bj way of riioral. 

^^Have you any details?” asked Rodim 

have just left Robert,” said Father d’Aigrign}B 
‘‘‘His age and description agree with the marshal’s, and the 
latter travels with his papers. Only one thing has greatly 
surprised your emissary.” 

“What is that?” said Rodin. 

“Until now, he had always to contend with the hesita^ 
tioBS of the marshal, and had moreover noticed his gloomy 
and desponding air. Yesterday," on the contrary, he found 
him so bright with happiness, that he could not help ask- 
ing him the cause of the alteration.” # 

“Well?” said Rodin and the princess together, both ex- 
tremely surprised . 

“The marshal answered: ‘I am indeed tlie happiest man 
in the wmiid, for 1 am going joyfully to accomplish a sacred 
dutyP.” 

The three actors in this scene looked at each other in 
silence. 

“And what can have produced this sudden change in the 
mind of the marshal,” said tlie princess, with a pensive air. 
“ We rather reckoned on sorrow and every kind of irritation 
to urge him to engage in this adventurons enterprise.” 

“I cannot make it out,” said Rodin, reflecting; “but no 
matter — he is gone. We must not lose a moment, to com- 
mence operations on his daughters. Has lie taken that 
infernal soldier with liim?” 

“No,” said Father d’Aigrigny; “unfortunately, he has 
not done so. Warned by tbe past, be will redouble his 
precautions; and a man, whom we might liave used against 
him at a pinch, has just been taken with the contagion.” 

“Who is that?” asked the princess. 

“Morok. I could count upon him, anywhere and for 
anything. He is lost to us; for, should he recover from 
the cholera, I fear he will fall a victim to a horrible and 
incurable disease.” 
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so?” 

A few days ago, he was bitten by one of the mastiffs of 
his menagerie, and, the next day, the dog showed symptoms 
of hydrophobia.” 

“Ah! it is dreadful,” cried the princess; “and where is 
this imfortnnate man?” 

“ He has been taken to one of the temporary hospitals 
established in Paris, for at present he has only been at- 
tacked with cholera. It is doubly unfortunate, I repeat, 
for he was a devoted, determined fellow, ready for any- 
tiring. Now this soldier, who has tlie care of the orphans, 
will be very difficult to get at, and yet only through him 
can we hope to reach Marshal Simon’s daughters.” 

“That is clear,” said Rodin, thoughtfully. 

“Particularly since the anonymous letters have again 
awakened his suspicions,” added Father d’Aigrigny, 
“ and ” 

“ Talking of the anonymous letters,” said Rodin sud- 
deiil^^, interrupting Father d’Aigrigny, “there is a fact 
that you ought to know: I will tell you why.” 

“What is it?” 

“Besides the letters that you know of, Marshal Simon 
has received a number of others unknown to you, in which, 
by every possible means, it is tried to exasperate his irrita- 
tion against yourself — for they remind him of all the reasons 
he has to hate you, and mock at him, because your sacred 
character shelters you from his vengeance.” 

Father d’Aigrigny looked at Rodin with amazement, 
colored in spite of himself, and said to him: “But for what 
purpose has your reverence acted in this manner?” 

“ First of all, to clear myself of suspicion -with regard to 
the letters; then, to excite the rage of the marshal to mad» 
ness, by incessantly reminding him of the just grounds he 
has to hate you, and of the impossibility of being avenged 
upon you. This, joined to the other emotions of sorrow 
and anger, which ferment in the savage bosom of this maji 
of bloodshed, tended to urge him on to the rash enterprise, 
which is the consequence niu} the punishment of his idol- 
atry for a miserable usurper.” 

“ That may be,” said Father d’Aigrigny, with an air of 
constraint; “but I will observe to your reverence, that it 
was, perhaps, rather dangerous thus to excite Marshal 
Simon against me.” 
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“Why?” asked Bodin, as lie fixed a piercing look upon. 
Father d’Aigrigny. 

“ Because the marshal, excited beyond all bounds, and 
Temembering only onr mutual hate, might seek me out ” 

“Well! and ^yhat then?” 

“Well! he might forget that I am a priest ” 

“ Oh, you are afraid, are you?” said Kodin, disdainfully, 
interriiptiiig Father d’Aigrigny. 

At the words: “You are afraid,” the reverend father 
almost started from his chair; but recovering his coolness, 
he answered: “Your reverence is right; yes, I should be 
afraid under such circumstances; I should be afraid of for- 
getting that I am a priest, and of remembering too well 
that I have been a soldier.” 

“Beally?” said Bodin, with sovereign contempt. “You 
are still no further than that stupid and savage point of 
honor? Your cassock has not yet extinguished the war- 
like fire? So that if this brawling swordsman, ivhose poor, 
weak head, empty and sonorous as a drum, is so easily 
turned with the stupid jargon of ‘Military honor, oaths, 
Napoleon 11. ’ — if this brawling bravo, I say, were to com- 
mit some violence against you, it would recpiire a greafc 
effort, I suppose, for you to remain calm?” 

“It is useldss, I think,” said Father d’Aigrigny, quite 
unable to control his agitation, “for your reverence to enter 
upon such questions.” 

“As your superior,” answered Bodin, severely, “I have 
the right to ask. If Marshal Simon had lifted his hand 
against you 

“Sir,” cried the reverend father. 

“ There are no sirs here— we are only priests,” said Bodin, 
harshly. Father d’Aigrigny held down his head, scarcely 
able to repress his rage. 

“I ask you,” continued Bodin, obstinately, “if Marshal 
; Simon had struck you? Is that clear?” 

“Enough! in mercy,” said Father d’Aigrigny, “enough!” 

“Or, if you like it better, had Marshal Simon left the 
marks of his fingers on your cheek?” resumed Bodin, with 
the utmost pertinacity. 

Father d’Aigrigny, pale as death, ground his teeth in a 
kind of fury at the very idea of such an' insult, while 
Bodin, who had no doubt his object in asking the question, 
raised his flabby eyelids, and seemed to watch attentively 
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the significant symptoms revealed in the agitated counte- 
nance of the ex-colonel. 

At length, recovering partly his presence of mind. Father 
d’Aigrigny replied, in a forcedly calm tone: “If I were to 
be exposed to such an insult, I would pray heaven to give 
me resignation and humility.” 

“And no doubt heaven would hear your prayers,” said 
Eodin, coldly, satisfied Avith tlie trial to Avhich he had Just 
put him. “Besides, you are now warned, and it is not 
very probable,” added he with a grim smile, “that Marshal 
Simon will ever return to test your humility. But if he 
AVere to return,” said Eodin, fixing on the reverend father 
a long and piercing look, “you Avould know hoAv to show 
this brutal swordsman, in spite of all his violence, Avhat 
resignation and humility there is in a Christian soul!” 

Two humble knocks at the door here interrupted the 
conversation for a moment. A footman entered, bearing a 
large sealed packet on a salver, which lie presented to the 
princess. After this, he withdreAV. Princess de Saint- 
Dizier, having by a look avsked Eodin ’s permission to open 
the letter, began to read it — and a cruel satisfaction Avas 
soon visible on her face. 

“There is hope,” cried she, addressing herself to Eodin: 
“ the demand is rigorously legal, and the coiisequenccs may 
be sucb as Ave desire. In a Avord, iny niece may, any day, 
be exposed to complete destitution. She, Avho is so extrav- 
agant! wbat a change iu her life!” 

“ We shall tlien mo doulit have some hold on that untam- 
able character,” said Eodin, with a meditative air; “for, 
till now, all has failed in tliat direction, and one Avould 
suppose some kinds of happiness are invulnerable,” added 
the Jesuit, gnawing his flat and dirty nails. 

“But, to obtain the result Ave desire, we must exasperate 
rny niece’s pride. It is therefore absolutely necesvsary that I 
should see and talk to her,” said the Princess de Saint- 
Dizier, reflecting. 

“ Mademoiselle de Gardoville Avill refuse this intervieAv,” 
said Father dh^igrigny. 

“ Perhaps,” replied the princess. “ But she is so happy 
that her aiKlacity must be at its height. Yes, yes — I know 
her— and I will Avrite in such a manner, that she will 
come.” 

“You think so'?” asked Eodin, with a doubtful air. 
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not fear it, father,’^ answered the lady, ^^slle will 
Boiiie. And her pride oncebroiiglit into play, we may hope 
a good deal from it.” 

‘"We mil at then act, lady,” resumed Eodin; “yes, act 
promptly. The moment approaches. Hate and suspicion 
a: e awake. There is not a moment to lose.” 

[ “As for hate,” replied the princess, “Mademoiselle de 

Oardoville must have seen to what her lawsuit would lead, 
about wiiat she calls her illegal detention in a lunatic 
asylum, and that of the two young ladies in St.^^ Mary’s 
Convent. Thank heaven, we have friends every wdiere! I 
know from good authority, that the case will break down 
from want of evidence, in spite of the animosity of certain 
( parliamentary magistrates, who shall be well reinem- 

bered.” 

; “Under these circumstances,” replied Rodin, “the de- 

parture of the marshal gives us every latitude. We must 
i _ act immediately on his daughters.” 

“But how?” said the princess. 

“W^e must see them,” resumed Eodiu, “talk with them, 
study them. Then we vshall act in consequence.” 

“But the soldier •will not leave them a second,” said 
Father d’Aigrigny. 

“Then,” replied Eodin, “we must talk to them in pres- 
ence of the soldier, and get him on our side.” 

“ That lK3pe is idle,” ci'ied Father d’Aigrigny. “ You do 
not know the military honor of his character. You do not 
know this man.” 

“Don’t I know him?” said Eodin, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “Did not Mademoiselle de Oardoville present me to 
him as her liberator, wdien I denounced yon as the soul of 
the conspiracy? Did I not restore to him bis ridiculous 
imperial relic — his cross of honor — when wo mot at Doctor 
Baleinier’s? Did I not bring him back the girls from 
the convent, and place them in the arms of their 
father?” 

“Yes,” replied the princess; “but, since that time, my 
tibominable niece has either guessed or discovered all. She 
told you so herself, father.” 

“She told me, that she considered me her most mortal 
^nemy,” said Eodin. “Be it so. But did she tell the same 
-to the marshal? Has she even mentioned me to him? and 
if she has done so, has the marshal commnnicated this ci’’- 
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cimistance to liis soldier? It may be so; bnt it is by no 
means sure; in any case, I mnsfc ascertain the fact; if the 
soldier treats me as an enemy, we shall see what is next to 
be done — bat I will first try to be received as a friend.” 

“When?” asked the princess. 

“To-morrow morning,” replied Eodin. 

“Good heaven, my dear father!” cried the Princess de 
Sainfc-Dizier, in alarm; “if this soldier were to treat yon as 
an enemy — beware ” 

“ I always beware, madame. I have had to face worse 
enemies than he is,” said the Jesuit, showing his black 
teeth; “the cholera to begin with.” 

“ Bnt he may refuse to see yon, and in what way will you 
then get at Slarshal Simon’s danghters?” said Fatlier 
d’Aigrigny. 

“ I do not yet know,” answered Eodin. “ But as I intend 
to do it, I shall find the means.” 

“Father,” said the princess, suddenly, on reflection, 
“these girls have never seen me, and I might obtain admit- 
tance to them, without sending in my name.” 

“ That would be perfectly useless at present, madame, 
for I must first know what course to take with respect to 
them. I must see and converse with them, at any cost, 
and then, after I have fixed my plan, your assistance may 
be very useful. In any case, please to be ready to-morrow, 
madame, to accompany me.” 

^To what place, father?” 

“To Marshal Simon’s.” 

“To the marshal’s?” 

“Not exactly. You will get into your carriage, and I 
will take a hackney-coach. I will then try to obtain an 
interview with the girls, and, during that time, you will 
wait for me at a few yards from the house. If I succeed, 
and require your aid, I will come and fetch you ; I can give 
you my instructions, without any appearance of concert 
between us.” 

“I am content, reverend father; but, in truth, I tremble 
at the thought of your interview with that x rough 
trooper.” 

“The Lord will watch over his servant, madame!” re- 
plied Eodin. “As for you, father,” added he, addressing 
the Abbe d’Aigrigny, “despatch instantly to Vienna the 
note which is all prepared, to announce the departure and 
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speedy arrival of the marshal. Every preoaution lias been 
taken. I shall write more fully this evening.” 


The next morning, about eight o’clock, the Princess de 
Saint-Dizier, in her carriage, and Eodin in his hackney- 
coach, took the direction of Marshal Simon’s house. 


OHAPTEE LIIL 

HAPPINESS. 

SiAR'SHAL Simon has been absent twm days. It is eight 
o’clock in the morning. Dagobert, walking on tiptoe 
with the greatest caution, so as not to make the floor creak 
beneath his tread, crosses the room which leads to the bed- 
chamber of Eose and Blanche, and applies his ear to the 
door of the apartment. With equal caution, Spoilsport 
follows exactly the movements of his master. The counte- 
nance of the soldier is uneasy and full of thought. As he 
approaches the door, he says to himself : “I hope the dear 
children heard nothing of what happened in the night 1 It 
would alarm them, and it is much better that they should 
not know it at present. It might afflict them sadly, pool 
dears! and they are so gay, so happy, since they feel sure 
of their father’s love for them. They bore his departure so 
bravely ! I wmnld not for the world that they should know 
of this unfortunate event.” 

Then, as he listened, the soldier resumed: *‘I heai* noth- 
ing — and yet they are always awake so early. Can it be 
sorrow?” 

Dagobert’s reflections wmre here interrupted by twm 
frank, hearty bursts of laughter, from the interioi’ of the 
bedroom. 

“Gomel they are not so sad as I thought,” said the 
soldier, breathing more freely. “ Probably, they know 
nothing about it.” 

Soon, the laughter Avas again heard with redoubled force, 
and the soldier, delighted at this gayety, so rare on the part 
of “ his children,” was much affected by it : the tears started 
to his eyes at the thought that the orphans had at length 
recovered the serenity natural to their age; then, passing 
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froiB one eniofcioii to tlie other, still listening at tlie cl^or, 
with his body leaning forward, and his hands resting on his 
knees, Dagobert’s lip quivered with an expression of mute 
joy, and, shaking his head a little, he accompanied with 
his silent langhter the increasing hilarity of the yonng girls. 
At last, as nothing is so contagious as gayety, and as the 
worthy soldier was in an ecstasy of joy, he finished by 
laughing aloud with all his might, without knowing why, 
and only because Rose and Blanche were laughing. Spoil- 
sport had never seen his master in such a transport of 
deliglit; he looked at him for awdiile in deep and silent 
astonishment, and then began to bark in a questioning waxy. 

At this well-known sound, the langhter within suddenly 
cetised, and a sweet voice, still trembliug with Joyous 
emotion, exclaimed: it you, Spoilsport, that have come 

to wmke ns?” The dog understood -what was said, wagged 
his tail, held down his ears, and, approaching close to tlie 
door, answered the appeal of his young mistress by a kind 
of fxiendly growl. 

Spoiisport,” said Eose, hardly able to restrain her laugh^ 
ter, ‘^you are very exxrly this morniiig,” 

‘^Tel! us what o’eloek it is, if you please, ok! fellow?” 
added Blanche. 

‘‘ Young ladies, it is past eight,” said suddenly the gruff 
voice of Bagol^i't, aecompaiiying this piece of humor with 
a loud laugh. 

A ei'v of ga,y surprise xvas heard, and then Eose resunied : 
“ Good -1110 111 iug, Diigobert.” 

‘‘ (x (>0(1 -morning, my children. You are very lazy to 
day, i must tell you.” 

U is not our fault. Our dear Augustine has not yet 
been to cull us. We are waiting for her.” 

rliere it is,” said Dagobert to liiiiiself, liis features 
once more assuming an GxpreBsiGi.i of anxiety. Tlien lie 
retui’iied aloud, in a tone of some embarrassment, for the 
w^ortlij man was no hand at a falseliood: “My children, 
your companion went out liis moruing — very early. She is 
gone to the country— on business-— she will not return for 
some days — so you had better get up by yourselves for 
to-day.” 

“C)ur good Madame Augustine!” exclairn^t'd Blanclie, 
with interest. “I hope it is nothing bad, Li. at has made 
kei leave so suddealj-— eh, Dagotert?” 
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no— not at all — only business,” answered the sol- 
clier. To see one of lier relations.” 

“ Oil, so iiiocli the better!” said Eose. “Well, Dagobert, 
when we call, yon can come in.” 

“I will come back in a qnarter of an honi%” said the sol- 
dier, as he withdrew; and he thought to himself: “I must 
lecture that fool Loony — for he is so stupid, and so fond of 
talking, that he will let it all out.” 

The name of the pretended simpleton wall serve as a 
natural transition, to inform the reader of tlie cause of the 
hihirity of the sisters. They were laughing at the iininber- 
less absurdities of the idiot. The girls rose and dressed 
t h en i sel v es , each serving as 1 ad y ’ s-maid to th e o th er. Rose 
had combed and arranged Blanche’s hair; it was now 
Blaiiclie’s turn to do the same, for her sister. Thus occu- 
pied, they formed a charming picture. Rose ivas, seated 
before tlie dressing-table;' her sister, standing behind her, 
was smoothing her beautiful brow.n hair. Happy age! so 
little removed from childhood, that present Joy iiistantly 
obfiterates the traces of. -past sorrow! But the sisters felt 
more than joy; it was happiness, deep and unalterable, for 
their father loved them, -and their happiness was a delight, 

, and not a pain to him. Assured of the affection of liis 
childreri, he also, thanks to them, no longer feared any 
grief. To tliose three beings, thus certain of their mutual 
love, what wms a momentary separation? Having explained 
this, -we shall understand the innocent gay ety of the sisters, 
notwithstanding their father’s departure, and tlie happy, 
joyous expression, Avhich now filled with animation tiieir 
charming faces, on wdiich the late fading rose had begun 
once more to bloom. Their faith in the future gave to 
tiieir couiitenaiieei something resolute and clecisive, wdiicli 
added a degree of picjuancy to the beauty of their enchant- 
ing features. '■ 

Blaiiclie, ill smoothing her sister’s hair, let Ml the comb, 
and, as she ivas stooping to pick’ it up, Rose anticipated her, 
saying: “If it had been broken, ive would have put it into 
the handle-basket.” 

Then the two laughed merrily at this expression, whicli 
reminded them of an admirable piece of folly, on the part of 
Loony. 

The supposed simpleton had broken the handle of a cup, 
and when the governess of the young ladies had reprimanded 
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liim for Ills carelessness, he had answered: Never mind, 
madame; I have pnt it into the handle-basket.” 

‘‘‘The handle-basket, what is that?” 

“ Yes, inadame, it is where I keep all the handles I break 
oil the things!” 

“Dear me!” said Eose, drying her eyes; “how silly it is 
to laugh at such foolishness.” 

“It is so droll,” replied Blanche; “how can we help it?” 

“All I regret is, that father cannot hear ns laugh.” 

“He was so happy to see ns gay!” 

“ We must write to him to-day, the story of the handle- 
basket.” 

“ And that of the feather-brnsh, to show that, according 
to promise, we kept np our spirits during his absence.” 

“ Write to him, sister? no, he is to write to ns, and we 
are not to answ^er his letters.” 

“ True ! well then, I have an idea. Let ns* address letters 
to him here; Dagohert can put them into the post, and, on 
his return, our father wnll read our correspondence.” 

“ That will he charming! What nonsense we will 'write 
to him, since he takes pleasure in it!” 

“ And we, too, like to amuse ourselves.” 

“Oh, certainly! father’s last words have given ns so 
much courage.” 

“ As I listened to them, I felt quite reconciled to his 
going.” ■ ' 

“ Wlicn he said to ns: ‘My children, I will confide in yon 
all I can. I go to fulfill a sacred duty, and I must be 
absent for some time; for tliough, when 1 was blind enough 
to doubt your atlection, I could not make up my mind to 
leave you, my conscience was by no means tranquil. Grief 
takes such an effect on us, that I had not the strength to 
come .to a decision, and my days were passed in painful 
hesitation. But now that I am certain of 3 miir tenderness/ 
ali this irresolution has ceased, and I understand how one 
duty is not to he sacrificed to another, and that I have to 
perform two duties at once, both equally sacrctl ; and this 
I now do with joy, and delight, and courage!’ ” 

“Go on, sister!” cried Blanche, rising to draw nearer to 
Eose. “ I thilik I hear our father, when I remember those 
words, which must console and support us during Ms 
absence.” 

“ And then our father continued : ‘Instead of grieving at 
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my clepurtiire, you should rejoice in it^ you should bepi’oiid 
and happy. I go to perform a good and generous a(n. 
Fancy to yourselves, that there is somewhere a poor oi’plian, 
oppressed and abandoned by all — and that the fatlier of 
that orphan was once my benefactor, and that I had prom- 
ised him to protect his son — and that the life of that son is 
now in peril — tell me, my children, would you regret that 
I should leave you to fly to the aid of such an orphan?^ 

^^‘No, no, brave father!’ we answered; ‘we should not 
then be your daughters !’ ’’ continued Eose with enthusiasm, 
“‘Count upon us! We should be indeed unhappy if we 
thought that our sorrow" could deprive thee of thy courage. 
Go! and every day we will say to ourselves proudly, “It 
was to perform a great and noble duty that our father left 
us — we can wait calmly for his return.” ’ ” 

“How that idea of duty sustains, one, sister!” resumed 
Rose, with growing enthusiasm. “It gave our father the 
courage to leave us without regret, and to us the courage 
to bear his absence gayly !” 

“And then, how calm we are now! Those inorirnful 
dreams, wdiich seemed to portend such sad events, 310 
longer afflict ns.” 

“ I tell you, sister, this time we are really happy once for 
all.” 

“And then, do you feel like me? I fancy that I am 
stronger and more courageous, and that I could brave every 
danger. ” 

“I should think so! We are strong enough now. Oiir 
father in the midst, you on one side, I on the otlier ” 

“Dagobert in the vanguard, and Spoilsport in the rear! 
Then the army will be complete, and let ’em come on Ijy 
thousands!” added a gruff, hut jovial voice, interrupting 
the girl,- as Dagobert appeared at the half-open door of the 
room. It was worth looking at his face, radiant witli joy, 
for the old fellow had somewhat indiscreetly been listening 
to the conversation. 

“Oh! jmu were listening, Paul Pry!” said Rose, gayly, 
as she entered the adjoining room with her sister and both 
affectionately embraced the soldier. 

“To be sure, I was listening; and I only regretted not to 
have ears as large as Spoilsport’s I Brave, good girls! 
that’s how I like to see you — bold as brass, and saying to 
care and sorrow: ‘Right about face! march! go to the 
devil I’ ” 
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He will want to make us swear, now,” said Hose to liei 
sister, laiigliing witli all lier might. 

'VWelil now and then it does no liana,” said tlie soldier; 
“it relieves and calms one, 'when it one could not sw-ear by 
five Inindred thousand de ” 

“That’s enough!” said Eose, covering with her pretty 
hand the gray nnistache, so as to stop Dagobert in his 
speech. “ If Madame Augustine heard you-™ — ” 

“(3iir poor governess! so mild and' timid,” resumed 
Blanche. “How you would frighten her i” 

“ Yes,” said Dagobert, as be tried to conceal his rising 
embarrassment; “but she does not hear us. She is gone 
into the country.” 

“Good, worthy -woman 1” rexDlied Blanche, wdth interest. 

“She said something of you, which shows her excellent 
heart.” 

“Certainly,” resniiied Eose; “for she said to us, in 
speaking of you, VAh, young ladies! my aifection must 
appear very little, compared with M. Dagobert’s. But I 
feel, that I also have the right to devote myself for you.’ ” 

“ No doubt, no doubt! she has a heart of gold,” ans-wered 
Dagobert. Then he added to himself, “'It’s as if they did 
it on purpose, to bring the conversation back to this poor 
woman.” 

“ Father made a good choice,” continued Eose. “She is 
the widow of an old officer, who was with him in the wars.” 

“Wlien we were out of spirits,” said Blanche, “you 
should liave seen her uneasiness and grief, and how earnestly 
siie sot aliout consoling us.” 

“ I have seen the tears in her eyes ivhen she looked at 
us,” resumed Eose. “Oh! she loves us tenderly, and "we 
retiinr -her aifection. With regard to that, Dagobert, we 
liave a plan as soon as onr father comes back.” 

“Be c|niet, sister!” said Blanche, laugliing. “Dagobert 
will not keep our secret.” 

“He.!” 

“Will you keep it for us, Dagobert?” 

“I tell you what,” said the soldier, more and more em^ 
bjiiTassed; “you had better not tell it me.” 

“ Wlnifc 1 can you keep nothing from Madaiiie Augustine ?” 

“Ah, Dagobert! Dagobert!” said Blanche, gayly holding 
up her finger at the soldier; “I suspect you very much 
of paying court to our governess.” 
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pay court?’’ said the soldier — and tlie expression of 
his face was so rueful, as he pronounced these words, that 
the two sisters burst out laughing. 

Their hilarity was at its height when the door opened, ^ 

and Loony advanced into the room, announcing, with a 
loud voice, “M. Eodinl” In fact, the Jestiit glided alinost 
imperceptibly into the apartment, as if to take possession 
of the ground. Once there, he thought the game his own, 
and his reptile eyes sparkled with Joy. It would be diffi- 
cult to paint the surpiase of the two sisters, and the anger 
of the soldier, at this unexpected visit. 

Ensiling upon Loony, Dagobert seized him by the collar, 
and exclaimed: “Who gave you leave to introduce any one 
here, without my permission?” 

“Pardon, M. Dagobert!” said Loony, throwing himself 
on his knees, and clasping his hands with an air of idiotic 
entreaty. 

“Leave the room! and you too!” added tlie soldier, with 
a menacing gesture, as he tu.rn(3d toward Eodin who Imd 
already approached the girls, with a paternal smile oii his 
counteiuince. 

“I am at your orders, my dear sir,” said the pnb^st, 
humbly; and he made a low bow, but without stirring 
from the spot, 

“ Will you go?’'’ ci’ied the soldier to Loony, who was still 
kneeling, and who, thanks to the advantages of this 
position, was able to utter a certain number of words, Ijo- 
fore Dagobert could remove him. 

“M. Dagobert,” said Loony in a doleful voice, “I beg 
pardon for bringing up the gentleman without leave; but,' 
alas! my head is turned, because of the misfortune that 
happened to Madame Augustine!” 

“ What misfortune?” cried Eose and Blanche together, 
as tliey advanced anxiously toward Loony. 

“ Will you go?” thundered Dagobert, shaking tlie servant 
by the collar, to force him to rise. 

“Speak — speak!” said Blanche, interposing between the 
wsoldier and his pirey. “What has happened to Madame 
Align stine?” 

Oil,” shouted Loony, in spite of the cuffs of the sol- 
dier. “ Madame x4agustine w^as attacked in the night with 
cholera, and taken-— — ” , 

He was unable to finish. Dagobert struck him a tre- 
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mendous blow with bis fist:, right on the Jaw, and, putting 
forth bis still formidable strength, the old horse-grenadier 
lifted him to his legs, and, with one yiolent kick bestowed 
on the lower part of his back, sent him rolling into the 
antechamber. 

Then, turning to Eodin, wdth flushed cheek and spar- 
kling eye, Dagobert pointed to the door with an expressive 
gesture", and said in an angry voice: “No^v, be olf with 
you — and that quickly !” 

I must pay my respects another time, my dear sir,” said 
Rodin, as he retired tow-ard the door, bowing to the young 
girls. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

DUTY. 

Eodik, retreating slowly before the fire of Dagobert’s an- 
gry looks, walked backward to the door, casting oblique but 
piercing glances on the orphans, who were visibly aifected 
by the servant’s intentional indiscretion. (Dagobert had 
ordered him not to speak before the girls of the illness of 
their governess, and that was quite enough to induce the 
simpleton to take the first opportunity of doing so.) 

Rose hastily approached the soldier, and said to him, 
it true — is it really true, that poor Madame Augustine has 
been attacked with the cholera?” 

“No — 1 do not know’ — I cannot tell,” replied the soldier, 
hesitating; “besides, wdiat is it to you?” 

“Dagobert, you Avould conceal from us a calamity,” said 
Blanche. “ I remember now your embarrassment when we 
spoke to you of our governess.” 

“If she is ill, wrought not to abandon her. She had 
pity on our sorrows; we ought to pity her sutferings.” 

“ Come, sister; come to lier room,” said Blanche, ad- 
vancing townird the door, where Rodin had stopped short, 
and stood listening w’ith growing attention to this un- 
expected scene, which seemed to give him ample food for 
thought. 

“ You will not leave tlris room,” said the soldier, sternly, 
addressing tlie two sisters. 

“ Dagobert,” replied Rose, firmly, “it is a sacred duty, 
and it would be cowardice not to fulfill it.” 
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tell you that you shall not leave the room,” 
soldier, stamping his foot with impatience. 

Dagobert,” replied Blanche, with as resolute an air as 
her sister’s, and with a kind of enthusiasm which brought 
the blood to her fair cheek, “our father, wdieii he left us, 
gave us an admirable example of devotion and duty. He 
would not forgive us were we to forget the lesson.” 

“ What 1” cried Dagobert, in a rage, and advancing toward 
the sisters to prevent their quitting the apartment; “you 
think, that if your governess had the cholera, I wmuld let 
you go to her under the pretext of duty? Your duty is to 
live, to live happy, for your father’s sake — and for mine 
into the bargjn^n — so not a word more of such folly!” 

“ We can run no danger by going to our governess in her 
room,” said, Bose. 

“And if there were danger,” added Blanche, “we ought 
not to hesitate. So Dagobert, be good ! and let us pass.” 

Eodin, who had listened to what precedes, with sustained 
attention, suddenly started, as if a thought had struck liim; 
his eye shone brightly, and an expression of fatal joy illu- 
mined his countenance. 

“Dagobert, do not refuse!” said Blanche. “You would 
do for us what you reproach us with wishing to do for 
another.” 

Dagobert had, as it were, till now, stood in the path of 
the Jesuit and the twins, by keeping close to the door; but 
after a moment’s reflection, he shrugged his shoulders, 
stepped on one side, and said, calmly: “I was an old fool. 
Come, young ladies; if you find Madame Augustine in the 
house, I wili allow you to remain with her.” Surprised at 
these words, the girls stood motionless and irresolute. 

“If our governess is not here, where is she, then?” said 
Bose. 

“ You think, perhaps, that I am going to tell yon in the 
excitement in which you are!” 

“She is dead!” cried Bose, growing pale. 

“No, no — be calm,” said the soldier, hastily; “I swear 
to yon, by your father’s honor, that she is not dead. At 
the first appearance of the disorder, she begged to be removed 
from the be use, fearing the contagion for those in it. ” 

“Good aiid courageous woman!” said Bose, tenderly. 
“ And yon V ill not allow us ” 

“I will not allow* you to go out, even if I have to lock 
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you up in your room,” cried the soldier, again stamping 
with rage; then, remembering that tire bluiiderlioad^s in- 
discretion wuvs the sole cause of this iniforfciinate incideiit, 
he added, with concentrated fury, Oh 1 1 wdil break in j 
stick upon that rascal’s back.” 

So saying, he turned, towuird the door, wdiere lodin still 
stood, silent and attentive, dissembling with luibttuai im- 
passibility the fatal hopes he. had just conceivetl in his 
brain. The girls, no longer doubting the reniovai of their 
governess, and convinced that Dagohert would not tell 
tiiein wliither they had conveyed her, remained pensive, 
.and sad. 

At sight of the priest, wdioni he had forgotten for the 
moment, the soldier’s rage increased, and he said to him 
riuiglily: “Are you still there?” 

“I would mcwely observe to you, my dear sir,” said 
Ilodin, with that air of perfect good-natii re wdrioh lie knew 
so well how to assume, “ that you were standing before the 
door, which naturally prevented me from going out.” 

“ Well, now nothing prevents you— so file olfi” 

“ (Jeriainly, I will file off, if you wish it, my dear sir; 
though 1 think I have some reason to be surprised at such 
a, rpceptiou.” 

It is 1)0 reception at all— so begone!” 

“ I liad come, iny dear sir, to speak to you— — ” 

“ 1 have no time for talking.” 

[Ipon business of great importance.” 

I have no other business of importance than to remain 
with t lu‘He children.” 

Very good, my dear sir,” said Eodin, pa using on the 
ilirc'slinid, “1 will not disturb you any hnigfau excuse my 
indisarflion. The bearer of excellent iiows from Mars].ial 
SimoiK I came ” 

Xi‘ws from oiir father!” cried liose, draw^iiig nearer to 
hodin. ^ 

•‘Ob, speak, speak, sir!” added Blanche. 

“ You luive news of the marshal !” said Jdagobert, glancing 
suspiciously at Rodin. “TTaVj- what is this news?” 

But Rodin, without immediately answering the question, 
returned from the threshold into the room, and, contem- 
plating Rose and Blanche by turns with admiration, he 
resumed: “What happiness for me, to be able to bring 
some pleasure to these dear young ladies! They are even 
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as. I .left them, graceful, and fair, and cliarming—OBly less 
sad than on the day when I fetched them from the gloomy 
convent in which they were kept prisoners, to restore them 
to the arms of their glorious father!” 

That was their place, and this is not yours,” said Dago- 
bert, harshly, still holding the door open behind Eodin. 

^'‘ Confess, at least, that I was not’ so much out of place 
at Doctor Baleinier’s,” said the Jesuit, -with a cunning air. 

know, for it was there that I restored to you the 
noble imperial cross you so much regretted — the day when 
that good Mademoiselle de Oardoviile only prevented yon 
from strangling me by telling yon that I was her liberator. 
Ay, it was Just as I have the honor of stating, young 
ladies,” added Eodin, wnth a smile; ^Mhis brave soldier 
was very near strangling me, for, be it said without offense, 
he has, in spite of his age, a grasp of iron. Ha, lia! the 
Prussians and Cossacks must know that better than I!” 

These few words reminded Dagohert and the twins of 
the services which Eodin had really rendered them; and 
though the marshal had heard Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
speak of Eodin as of a very dangerous man, he had forgot- 
ten, in the midst of so many anxieties, to comminiicate this 
circumstance to Dagohert. But this latter, warned by ex- 
perience, felt in spite of favorable appearances a secret 
aversion for the Jesuit; so he replied abruptly: “The 
strengt-li of my grasp has nothing to do with the matter.” 

“If I allude to that little innocent playfulness on your 
part, my dear sir,” said Eodin, in the softest tone, approach- 
ing the two sisters with a wriggle which was peculiar to 
him; “if I allude to it, you see, it was suggested by the 
involuntary recollection of the little services I was happy 
enough to render you.” Dagohert looked fixedly at Eodin, 
who instantly veiled his glance beneath Ms flabby eyelids. 

“First of all,” said the soldier, after a moment’s silence., 
“a true man never speaks of the services he has rendered, 
and you come back three times to the subject.” 

“But, Dagohert,” whispered E'ose, “if he brings news of 
our father?” 

The soldier made "a sign, as if to beg the girl to let Mm 
speak, and resumed, looking full at Eodin: “ You are oun- 
ning, but Pm no raw recruit.” 

“I cunning?” said Eodin, with a sanctified air. 

“ Yes, very. You think to puzzle me with your fine 
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phrases ;■ bnt I’m not to be caught in that way. J list listen 
to me. Some of your band of black-gowns stole my cross; 
you returned it to me, Soine of the same band carried off 
these children; you brought them back. It is also true 
tliat you denounced the renegade D’Aigrigny. But all 
this only proves two , things: first, that yoir were vile 
enough to be the accomplice of these scoundrels; and 
secondly, that, having been their accomplice, you were base 
enough to betray them. Now, those two facts are equally 
bad, and I suspect you most furiously. So march oft* at. 
once; your presence is not good for these children.” 

‘‘But, my dear sir ” 

“I will have no buts,” answered Dagobert, in an angry 
voice. “ When a man of your look does good, it is only to 
hide some evil; and one must be on guard.” 

“ I understand your suspicions,” said Eodin coolly, hid- 
ing his growing disappointment, for he had hoped it would 
have been easy to coax the soldier; “but, if you reflect, 
what interest have I in deceiving you ? and in what should 
the deception consist?” 

“ You have some interest or other in persisting to remain 
here, when I tell you to go away.” 

“ I have already had the honor of informing you of the 
object of my visit, my dear sir.” 

“ To bring news of Marshal Simon?” 

“ That is exactly the case. I am happy enough to have 
news of the marshal. Yes, my dear young ladies,” added 
Eodin, as he again approached the two sisters, to recover, 
ns it were, the ground he had lost, “I have news of your 
glorious father!” 

“Then eome to my room directly, and you can tell it to 
me,” replied Dagobert. 

“ What! you would be cruel enough to deprive these dear 
ladies of the pleasure ” 

“By heaven, sir!” cried Dagobert, in a voice of thunder, 
“yoiKwill make me forget myself. I should be sorry to 
fling a man of your age. down the stairs. Will you he 
gone?” 

“ Well, well,” said Eodin mildly, “do noibe angry with 
a poor old man. I am re^ly not worth the trouble. "l will 
go with you to your room, and tell you what I have to 
eoinmunicate. You will repent not having let me speak 
hffore these dear young ladies; but that will he your pun- 
ishment, naughty man!” 
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So saying, Eoclin again bowed very low, and, concealing 
bis rage and vexation, left the room before Dagobert, who 
made a sign to the two sisters, and then followed, closing 
the door after him. 

‘‘What news of oiir father, Dagobert?” said Eose aiix- 
ion sly, when the soldier returned, after a quarter of an 
hour’s absence. 

“Well, that old conjuror knows that the marshal set ont 
in good spirits, and he seems acquainted with M. Eobert. 

How Gonld he be informed of all this? I cannot tell,” 
added the soldier, with a thoughtful air; “but it is only 
another reason to be on one’s guard against him.” 

“ Blit what new^s of our father?” asked Eose. 

“One of that old rascal’s friends (I think him a lascal 
still) knows your father, he tells me, and met him five-and- 
twenty leagues from here. Knowing that this man was 
coming to Paris the marshal charged him to let you know 
that he was in perfect health, and hoped soon to see you 
again.” 

“Oh, what happiness!” cried Eose. 

“You see, yon were wrong to suspect the poor old man, 

Dagobert,” added Blanche. “ You treated him so harshly 1” 

“Possibly so; but I am not sorry for it.” 

“And why?” \ 

“1 have my reasons; and one of the best is that, when I 
saw him come in, and go sidling and creeping round about 
us, I felt cbilled to the marrow of my bones, without 
knowing why. Had I seen a serpent crawding toward you, 

I should not have been more fiightened. I knew, of 
course, that he could not hurt you in my presence; but I 
tell you, my children, in spite of the services he has no 
doubt rendered us, it was all I could do to refrain from 
throwing him out of window. Now, this manner of prov- 
ing my gratitude is not natural, and oneunust be on one’s 
guard against people who inspire us with such ideas.” 

“ Good Dagobert, it is your alfection for us that makes 
you so suspicious,” said Eose, in a coaxing tone; “itproves 
bow much you love us.” 
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CHAPTER LV. 

THE IMPEOYISED HOSPITAL. 

Amohg a grep.t number of temporary liospitals opened at 
the time of the cholera in every quarter of Paris, one had 
been established on the ground-floor of a large house in the 
Hue du Mont-Blaoc. The vacant apartments had been 
generously placed by their proprietor at tlie disposal of the 
authorities; and to this place were carried a number of 
persons, who, being suddenly attacked with the contagion, 
were considered in too dangerous a state to be reiiioved to 
the principal hospitals. 

Two days had elapsed since Rodin’s visit to Marshal 
Simon’s daughters. Shortly after he had been expelled, 
the Priiieess cle Saint-Dizier had entered to see them, 
under a cloak of being a bouse-to-house visitor to collect 
funds for the cholera snEerers. 

Choosing the moment when Dagohert, deceived by her 
ladylike demeanor, had withdrawn, she coiiiiseled the 
twins that it was their duty to go and see their governess, 
whom she stated to be in the hospital we now describe. 

It wa^ about ten o’clock in the morning. The persons 
who had watched during the night by tlie sick people, in 
the hospital established in the Rue du Mont-Blaiic, were 
about to be lolieved by other voluntary assistants. 

# “Well, gentlemen,” said one of those newly arrived, 
“bow' are w'o getting on? Has there been any decrease last 
niglit in the number of the sick?” 

ITufortiniateiy, no; but the doctors tliiiik the contagion 
lias rcadnid its lieigbt.” 

“Ihioii there is some hope of seeing it decrease.” 

“ And liave any of. the gentlemen, wdiose places we come 
to take, been attacked by the disease?” 

We came eleven strong last night; we are only nine 
now.” . 

“That is bad. Were these two persons taken oS 
rapidly?”. 

“'One of the victims, a young man of twenty-five years 
of age, a cavalry officer on furlough, was struck as it "were 
by liglituing. In less than a quarter of an hour he was 
dead. Though such facts are frequent, we were speechless 
with horror.”. 
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Poor young man!” 

had a 'word of cordial encouragemeiifc and hope for 
every one. He had so far Bocceecfed in raising the spirits 
of tile patients, tliat some of them, who were less alfected 
by the cholera than by the fear of it, were able to quit the 
hospital nearly well.” 

“What a pity! So 'good a young man 1 Well, he died 
gloriously; it requires as much courage as on the field of 
battle.” 

“He had only one rival in zeal and courage, and tliat is 
a young priest, with an angelic countenance, whom they 
call the Abbe Gabriel. He is indefatigable; he liardly 
takes an hour’s rest, but runs from one to the other, and 
offers himself to everybody. He forgets nothing. The 
coiisolatioiis which he offers come froui the depitlis of his 
soul, and are not mere formalities in the way of Ills profes- 
sion. .No, no, I saw him weep over a poor woiiuin, whose 
eyes he had closed after a dreadful agony. Oh, if all priests 
were like hi Ml !” 

“No doubt, a good priest is most worthy of respect. 
But who is the other victim of last night?” 

“Oil! his death was frightful. Do not speak of it. I 
have still the horrible scene before my eyes,” 

“A sadden attack of cholera?” 

“If it had only been the contagion, I should not so 
shudder at the remembrance.” 

“ What then did he die of ?” 

“ It is a string of horrors. Three days ago, they brought 
here a man, who was supposed to be only attacked with 
cholera. You have no doubt heard speak of tin’s personage. 
He is the lion- tamer, that drew all Paris to tiie Porte-Saiiit- 
Martin.” 

“I know tlie man you mean. Called Morok, He per- 
formed a kind, of play witli a tame panther.” 

“Exactly so; T was myself present at a similar scene, 
in which a stranger, an Indian, in consequence of a wager, 
it was said at tlie time, jumped xipon the stage and killed 
the pao tlier.” 

“Well, this Morok, brought Imre as a cholera-patient, 
and indeed with all tlie symptoms of the contagion, soon 
showed signs of a still more frightful malady.” 

“ And this was——” . 

“Hydrophobia.” . , 
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Did lie become mad V’ 

“ Yes; lie confessed, that he had been bitten a few days 
before by one of the nfastilfs in his menagerie; unfortu- 
nately, we only learned this circumstance after the terribk 
attack, which cost the life of the poor fellow we deplore.” 

“How did it happen, then?” 

“Morok was in a room with three other patients. Siid^ 
denly seized with a sort of furious delirium, he rose, iitter> 
ing ferocious cries, and rushed raving mad into the passage. 
Oar poor friend made an attempt to stop him. This kind 
of resistance increased the frenzy of Morok, who threw 
himself on the man that crossed his path, and, tearing him 
with his teeth, fell down in horrible convulsions.” 

“Oh! you are right. ’Twas indeed frightful. And, not- 
withstanding every assistance, this victim of Morok’s- — 

“Died during the night, in dreadful agony; for the 
shock had been so violent, that brain-fever almost instantly 
declared itself.” 

“And is Morok dead?” 

“I do not know. He was to be taken to another hos- 
pital, after being fast bound in the state of weakness which 
generally succeeds the fit. But, till he can be removed he 
has been confined in a room upstairs.” 

“ But he cannot recover.” 

“ I should think he must be dead by this time. The 
doctom did not give him twenty-four hours to live.” 

The persons engaged in this conversation were standing 
in an antechamber on the ground-floor, in which nsually 
assembled those who came to offer their voluntary aid to 
the sick. One door of this room communicated with the 
rest of the hospital, and the other with the passage that 
opened upon the courtyard. 

“Dear me!” said one of the two speakers, looking 
tlirough the window. “ See what two charming girls have 
Just got out of that elegant carriage. How much alike 
they are! Such a resemblance is indeed extraordinary.” 

“No doubt they are twins. Poor young girls! dressed 
in mourning. They have perhaps lost father or mother.” 

“ One would imagine they are coming this way.” 

“ Yes, they are coming up the steps.” 

And indekl Eose and Blanche soon entered the ante- 
chamber, with a timid, anxious air, though a sort of fever- 
ish exoitement was visible in their looks. One of the two 
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aien that were talking together, moved by tlie embarrass- 
ment of the girls, advanced toward them, and said, in a 
tone of attentive politeness: “Is there anything I can do 
for yon, ladies?” 

“Is not this, sir,” replied Eose, “the infirmary for the 
Rue dll Mont-Bianc?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“A lady, called Madame Augustine dii Tremblay, was 
brought here, we are told, about two days ago. Gould we 
see lier?” 

“ I would observe to you, miss, that there is some danger 
in entering the sick-wards.” 

“It is a dear friend that wm wish to see,” answered Eose, 
in a mild and firm tone, which sufficiently expressed that 
she was determined to brave the danger. 

“I cannot be sure, miss,” resumed the other; “that the 
person yon seek is here; but, if yon will take the trouble 
to walk into this room on the left, yon "will find there the 
good sister Martha; she has the care of the women’s wards, 
and will give you all the information you can desire.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Blanche, with a graceful bow; 
and she and her sister entered together tlie apartment 
which had been pointed out to them. 

“They are really charming,” said the man, looking after 
tlie two sisters, who soon disappeared from his view. “It 
would be a great pity if ” 

He was unable to finish. A frightful tumult, mingled 
with cries of alarm and horror, rose suddenly from the ad- 
joining rooms. Almost instantly, two doors were thrown 
open, and a number of the sick, half-naked, pale, flesh less, 
and their features convulsed with terror, rushed into tlie 
antechamber, exclaiming: “Help! help! the madman!” 
It is impossible to paint the scene of despairing and firriuns 
confusion which followed this panic of .so many atfriglited 
wretches, flying to the only other door, to escape from the 
peril they dreaded, and there, struggling and trampling on 
each other to pass through the narrow entrance. 

At the moment when the last of these unhappy creatures 
succeeded in reaching the door, dragging himself along 
upon his bleeding hands, for he had been thrown down and 
almost crushed in the confusion — Morok, the object of so 
much terror— -Morok himself appeared. He was a horrible 
sight. With the exception of a bound about his mitb 
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die, Ills wjm form was entirely naked, and from liis bare 
legs still bimg the remnants of the cords lie had Just 
broken. His thick, yellow hair stood almost on end, his 
beard bristled, his savage eyes rolled, full of blood in their 
orbifcs, and shone with a glassy brightness; his lips were 
covered with foam; from time to time, he uttered hoarse, 
guttural cries. The veins, visible on his iron limbs, were 
s wollen almost to bursting. lie bounded like a wild beast, 
and stretched out before him his bony and €|uivering hands. 
At the moment Morok reached the doorway, by which 
those he pursued made their escape, some persons, at- 
tracted by the noise, managed to close this door from 
without, while others secured that wliicli communicated 
wdth the sick-wards. 

Morok thus found himself a prisoner. He ran to the 
window to force it open, and throw himself into the court- 
yard. But, stopping suddenly, he drew back from the 
glittering panes, seized with that invincible liorror wdiicli 
all the victims of hydrophobia feel at the si g lit of any shiii- 
iiig object, particularly glass. The unfortunate creatures 
whom lie had pursued saw him from tlio courtyard ex- 
hausting himself in furious elforts to open the doors tliat 
had just lieen closed upon him*. Then, ])orceiving the 
inutility of his attempts, he uttered savage cries, and 
rushed furiously round the room, like a wild beast that 
seeks in vain to escape from its cage. 

But, suddenly, tliose spectators of this scene, wdio had 
ajiproaclmd nearest to the window, nttercnl a lond exclama- 
tion of fear and anguish. Morok had perceived the Mttle 
door which led to the closet ocenpied by Sister Martha, 
where hose and Blanche had entered a few minutes before. 
Hoping to get out by this way, Morok drew the door 
violently toward him, and succeeded in half opening it, 
notwithstanding the resistance he experienced from the in- 
side. lM)r an instant, the affrighted crowd SfW the stiffened 
arms of Sister Martha and the orphans, to toe 

door, and holding it back with all their might 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

IIYDEOPHOBIA. 

Whex the sick people, assembled in the courtyard, saw 
the desperate efforts of Morok to force the door of the room 
which contained Sister Martha and the orphans, their 
fright redoubled. ‘Mt is all over with Sister Martha!” 
cried they. 

^‘The door will give way.” 

“And the closet has no other entrance.” 

“There are two young girls in mourning with her.” 

“Come! "we must not leave these poor women to encoun- 
ter the madman. Follow me, friends!” cried generously 
one of tlie spectators, who wnis still blessed with health, and 
he rushed toward the step to return to the antechamber. 

“It’s too late! it’s only exposing yourself in vain,” cried 
many persons, holding him back by force. 

At this moment, voices were heard, exclaiming: “Here 
is the Abbe Ga>brieL” 

“He is comingvdownstairs. He has heard the noise.” 

“He is asking what is the matter.” 

“ Wbat will he*/lo?” 

Gabriel, occnpied wdth a dying person in a neighboring 
room, had, indeed just learned that Morok, having broken 
his bonds, had succeeded in escaping from the chamher in 
which he had been temporarily confined. Foreseeing* the 
terrible dangers wdiicli might result from the escape of the 
lion-tamer, the missionary consulted only his courage, and 
hastened down, in the hope of preventing greater misfor- 
tunes. Ill obedience to his orders, an attendant followed 
him, hearing a brasier full of hot cinders, on which lay 
several irons, at a white heat, used by the doctors for cau- 
terizing, in desperate cases of cholera. 

The angelic countenance of Gabriel was very pale; but 
calm intrepidity shone upon his noble brow. Hastily cross- 
ing the passage, and making his way through the crowd, 
he went straight to the antechamber door. As he ap- 
proached it, one of the sick people said to him, in a lamen- 
table voice: “Ah, sir! it is all over. Those who can see 
through the window say that Sister Martha is lost.” 

Gabriel made no answer, but grasped the key of the door. 
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Before entering the room, lioweyer, he turned to the 
tendant, and said to him in a firm voice: “Are the irons 'jf 
a white heat?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Then wait here, and be ready. As for yon, my friends,” 
he added, turning to some of the sick, who shuddered with 
terror, “as soon as I enter shut the door after me. I will 
answer for the i^est. And yon, friend, only bring yoin 
irons when I call,” 

And the young missionary turned the key in the lock. 
At this juncture, a cry of alarm, pity, and admiration ros^; 
from every lip, and the spectators drew back from the door, 
with an involuntary feeling of fear. Baising his eyes to 
heaven, as if to invoke its assistance at this terrible moment, 
Gabriel pushed open the door, and immediately closed 
behind him. He was alone with Morok. 

The lion-tamer, by a last furious effort, had almost suc- 
ceeded in opening the door, to which Sister Martha an^l 
the orphans were clinging, in a fit of terror, uttering pierc 
mg cries. At the sound of Gabriel’s footsteps, Morok 
<urned round suddenly. Then, instead of continuing his 
attack on the closet, he sprang, with a roar and a bound, 
upon the newcomer. 

During this time, Sister Martha and the orphans, 
knowing til e cause of the sudden retreat of their assailant, 
took advantage of the opportunity to close and bolt the 
door, and thus placed themselves in security from a new 
attack. Morok, with haggard eye, and teeth (‘onvulsively 
clenched, had rushed upon Gabriel, his hands extended to 
ueize him by the throat. The missionary sfcood the shock 
valiantly. Guessing, at a glance, the intention of his ad- 
versary, he seized nim by the w^rists as he advanced, and, 
holding him back, bent ])ira down violently wdth a vigorous 
hand. For a second, Morok and Gabriel remained mute, 
breatliless, motionless, gazing on each other; then the 
missionary strove to conquer the efforts of the madman, 
who, with violent jerks, attempted to throw himself upon 
him, and to seize and tear him with his teeth. 

Suddenly the !ion-tamer’s strength seemed to fail, his 
knees quivered, his livid head sank upon his shoulder, his 
eyes closed. The missionary, supposing that a momentary 
weakness had succeeded to" the fit of rage, and that the 
wretch about to fall, relaxed his hold in order to lend 
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him assistance. But no sooner did lie feel iiiraself at lib- 
erty, thanks to his craf ty device, than Morok Jlimg himself 
furiously upon Gabriel. Surprised by this sudden attack, 
the latter stumbled, and at once felt himself clasped in the 
iron arms of the madman. Yet, with redoubled strength 
and energy, struggling breast to breast, foot to foot, the 
missionary in his turn succeeded in tripping up his adver- 
sary, and, throwing him with a vigorous effort, again seized 
his hands, and now held him down beneath his knee. 
Having thus completely mastered him, Gabriel turned his 
head to call for assistance, when Morok, by a desperate 
strain, succeeded in raising himself a little, and seized with 
his teeth the left arm . of the missionary. At this sharp, 
deep, horrible bite, which penetrated to the very bone, 
Gabriel could not restrain a scream of anguish and horror. 
He strove in vain to disengage himself, for his arm was 
held fast, as in a vise, between the firm -set jaws of Morok. 

This frightful scene had lasted less time than it has taken 
in the description, when suddenly the door leading to the 
passage was violently opened, and several courageous men, 
who had learned from the patients to what danger the 
young priest was exposed, came rushing to his assistance, 
in spite of his recommendation not to enter till he should 
call. The attendant was among the number, with the 
brasier and the hot irons. Gabriel, as soon as he perceived 
him, said to him, in an agitated voice, Quick, friend I 
your iron. Thank God I had thought of that.” 

One of the men who had entered the room was luckily 
provided with a blanket; and the moment the missionary 
succeeded in wresting his arm from the clenched teeth of 
Morok, whom he still held down with his knee, this 
blanket was thrown over the madman’s head, so that he 
could now be held and bound without danger, notwith- 
standing his desperate resistance. Then Gabriel rose, tore 
open the sleeve of his cassock, and laying bare his. left arm, 
on which a deep bite was visible, bleeding, of a bluish color, 
he beckoned the attendant to draw near, seized one of the 
hot irons, and, with a firm and sure hand, twice applied 
the bnniing metal to the wound, with a calm heroism 
which struck all the spectators with admiration. But soon 
so many various emotions, intrepidly sustained, were fol- 
io Vved by a iiatunii reaction. Large drops of sweat stood 
upon Gabriel’s brow ; his long light hair clung to Ms tern- 
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pies; he grew deadly pale, reeled, lost liis senses, and was 
carried into the next room to receive iniiiiediate attention. 


An accidental circumstance, likely enough to occur, had 
converted one of the Princess de Saint-Dizier’s falsehoods 
into a truth. To induce the orphans to go to the hospital, 
she had told them Gabriel was there, which at tlie tiiiie she 
was far from believing. On the contrary, she would have 
wished to prevent a meeting, which, from the attachment 
of the missionary to the girls, might interfere with her 
projects. A little, while after the terrible scene we have 
Just related, Bose and Blanche, accompanied by Sister 
Martha, entered a vast room, of a strange and fatal aspect, 
containing a number of women -who had suddenly been 
seized with cholera. 

TTiese immense apartments, generously supplied for the 
purpose of a temporary hospital, had been fiirnisbed with 
excessive luxury. The room now occupied by the sick 
women of whom we speak, had been used for a ball-room. 
The white panels glittered with sumptuous gilding, and 
magnificent pier-glasses occupied the space between the 
windows, tlirougli whicli could be seen the fresh verdure of 
a pleasant garden, smiling beneath the influence of budding 
May. in the midst of all this gilded luxury, on a rich, 
inlaid floor of costly woods, ^vere seen arranged in regular 
order four rows of beds, of every shape and kind, from the 
humble truckle-bed to the handsome couch in carved 
mahogany. 

1’lns long room was divided into two compartments by 
tt'infxu’ary |)artition, four or five feet in lieiglit. They had 
thus been able to manage the four rows of beds. This par- 
tition ilnislied at some little distance from either end of tlie 
room, so as to leave an open space witliout beds, for the 
vokintear attendants, when the sick did not require their 
aid. At one of these extremities of the room was a lofty 
and magnificent marble chimney-piece, ornamented with 
gift bronze. On the fire beneath, various drinks were 
brewing for the patients. To complete the singular pic- 
ture, women of every class took their turns in attending 
upon the sick, to whose sighs and groans they always re- 
sjionded witli consoling words of hope and pity. Such was 
tiie place, strange and mournful, that Eose and Blanche 
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entered togetlier, hand in hand, a short time after Gabriel 
had displayed such heroic courage in the struggle against 
Morok. Sister ■ Martha accompanied Marshal Simon’s 
daughters. After speaking a few words to them in a 
whisper, she pointed out to them the two divisions in which 
tlie bedsnvere arranged, and herself went to the other end 
of the room to give some orders.. 

The orphans, still under the impression of the terrible 
danger from whieli Gabriel had rescued them without tlieir 
knowing it, were both excessively pale; yet their eyes were 
expressive of firm resolution. They had determined not 
only to perform what they considered an imperative duly, 
but to prove themselves worthy of their valiant father; 
they were acting too for their mother’s sake, since they had 
been told that, dying in Siberia without receiving the sac- 
rament, her eternal felicity might depend on the proofs 
they gave of Christian devotion. Need we add that the 
Princess de Saint-Dizier, following the advice of Eodiii, 
had, in a second intervie’w, skillfully brought about without 
the knowledge of Dagohert, taken advantage of the excit- 
able qualities of these pool', confiding, simple, and gener- 
ous souls, by a fatal exaggeration of the most noble and 
courageous sentiments. The orphans having asked Sister 
Martha if Madame Augustine du Tremblay had been 
brought to this asylum Within the last three days, that per- 
son had answered, that she really did not know, but, if 
they would go through the Avomen’s wards, it would he easy 
for them to ascertain. For the abominable hypocrite, who, 
in conjunction with Eodin, had sent these two children to 
encounter a mortal peril, had told an impudent .falsehood 
when she affirmed that their governess had been removed 
to this hospital. During their exile, and their toilsome 
journey with Dagohert, the sisters had been exposed to 
many liard trials. But never had they witnessed so sad a 
spectacle as that which now offered itself to their view. 

The long row of beds, on which so many poor creatures 
wnithed in agony, some uttering deep groans, some only a 
dull rattle in the throat, some raving in the delirium of 
fever, or calling on those from whom they were about to 
part forever— -these frightful sights and sounds, which 
are too much even for brave men, would inevitably (such 
was the execrable ’ design of Eodin and his accomplices) 
make a fatal impression on these young girls, urged by the 
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most generous motives to undertake this perilous visit. 
And then — sad memory! — which awoke, in all its deep and 
poignant bitterness, by the side of the first beds they came 
to — it was of this very malady, the cholera, that their 
mother had died a painful death. Fancy the twins enter- 
ing this vast room, of so fearful an aspect, and, already 
much shaken by the terror which Morok had inspired, 
pursuing their search in the midst of these unfortunate 
creatures, whose dying pangs reminded them every instant 
of the dying agony of their mother! For a moment, at 
sight of the funereal hall, Eose and Blanche had felt their 
resolution fail them. A black presentiment made them 
regret their heroic imprudence; and, moreover, since sev- 
eral minutes they had begun to feel an icy shudder, and 
painful shootings across the temples; but, attributing these 
symptoms to the fright occasioned by Morok, their good 
and valiant natures soon stifled all these fears. They ex- 
changed glances of affection, their courage revived, and 
both of them— Rose on one side of the partition, and 
Blanche on the other — proceeded with their painful task. 
Gabriel, carried to the doctor’s private room, had soon re- 
covered his senses. Thanks to his courage and presence of 
mind, his wound, cauterized in time, could have no danger- 
ous consequences. As soon as it was dressed he insisted on 
returning to the women’s ward, where he had been offering 
pions conBolations to a dying person at the moment tliey 
had come to inform him of the frightful danger caused by 
the escape of Morok. 

A few iniiuites before the missionary entered, tlie room, 
Eose and Blanche arrived almost togetlier at tlie term of 
their mournful search, one from the left, tlie otlier from 
the riglit-hand row of beds, separated by the partition 
which divided the hall into compartments. The sisters had 
not yet seen each other. Tlieir steps tottered as they ad- 
vanced, and they were forced, from time to time, to lean 
against the beds as they passed along. Their strength wnis 
rapidly failing them. Giddy with fear and pain, tliey 
appeared to act almost mechanically. Alas! the orphans 
had been seized almost at the same moment with the terri- 
ble symptoms of cholera. In consequence of that s[)e('if-H 
of physiological phenomenon, of wliicb we have alreiulv 
spoken — a phenomenon by no means rare in twins, wliicli 
had already been displayed on one or two occasions of their 
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sickness—tlieir organizations seemed liable to the same 
sensations, the same simultaneous accidents, like two flow- 
ers on one stem, wbicii bloom and fade togetlier. The sight 
of so miich suffering, and so many deaths, had accelerated 
the development of this dreadful disease. Already, on 
their agitated and altered countenances, they bore the 
mortal tokens of the contagion, as they came forth, each 
on her own side, from the two subdivisions of the room in 
which they had vainly sought their governess. Untit now 
separated by the partition, Eose and Blanche had not yet 
seen each other; but, when at length their eyes met, there 
ensued a heartrending scene. 


CHAPTBE LVIL 

THE GHARDIAH AKGEL. 

To THE charming freshness of the sisters’ faces had suc- 
ceeded a livid pallor. Their large blue eyes, now hollow 
and sunk in,' appeared of enormous dimensions. Their 
lips, once so rosy, were now suffused wdth a violet hue, and 
a similar color was gradually displacing the transparent 
carmine of their cheeks and fingers. It wurs as if all the 
roses in their charming countenances were fading and turn- 
ing blue before the icy blast of death. 

When the orphans met, tottering and hardly able to sus^ 
tain themselves, a cry of mutual horror burst from tlieir 
lips. Each of them exclaimed, at sight of the fearful 
change in her sister’s features, ‘^Are you also ill, sister?” 
And then, bursting into tears, they threw themselves into 
each other’s arms, and looked anxiously at one another. 

^^ Good heaven, Eose I how pale you are!” 

‘^Like, you, sister.” 

“And do you feel a cold shudder?” 

“Yes, and my sight fails me.” 

“My bosom is all on fire.” 

“Sister, we are perhaps going to die.” 

“Let it only be together!” 

“And our poor father?” 

“And Dagobert?” 

“Sister, our dream has come true!” cried Eose, almost 
deliriously, as she threw her arms round Blanche’s neck 

Look ! look ! the Angel Gabriel is here to fetch us.” 
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Indeed, at this moment, Gabriel entered the open space 
at the end of the room. “Heavens! what do I see?’’ cried 
the yomig priest. “ The daughters of Marshal Simon !” 

And, rushing forward, he received the sisters in his arms, 
for they were no longer able to stand. Already their droop- 
ing heads, their half-closed eyes, their painful and difficult 
breathing, announced the approach of death. Sister 
Martha was close at hand. She hastened to respond to the 
call of Gabriel. Aided by tins pious woman, lie was able 
to lift the orphans upon a bed reserved for tbe doctor in 
attendance. For fear that tbe sight of tins mournful agony 
sbonld make too deep an impression on the other patients, 
Sister Martha drew a large curtain, and the sisters were 
thus ill some sort walled olf from the rest of the room. 
Their hands had been so tightly clasped together, during 
a nervous paroxysm, that it was impossible to separate 
them. It w^as iif this position that the -first remedies were 
applied— remedies incapable of conquering the violence of 
the disease, but which at least mitigated for a few moments 
tbe excessive pains they suffered, and restored some faint 
glimmer of perception to their obscured and troubled 
senses. At this moment, Gabriel was leaning over the bed 
with a look of inexpressible grief. With breaking heart, 
and face bathed in tears, he thought of the strange destiny 
which tlviis made him a witness of the death of these girls, 
his rthitions, whom but a few months before he had rescued 
from live horrors of the tempest. In spite of his firmness 
of smd, tlie missionary could not help shuddei’ing as he re- 
ilecfed on tlie fate of the orphans, the death of Jacques 
.Keniiepont, and the fearful devices by wliich M. Hardy 
retired to tlie cloistered solitude of St. llerem, had become 
a member of the Society of Jesus almost in dying. The 
rnissioiiary said to himself, that already four merobeivs of 
the Rennepont family — his family — had been successively 
struck down Ivy some dreadful fate; and be asked himself 
with alarm, liow it was that the detestable interests of the 
Society of Loyola should be served by a providential fatality? 
The astonishment of the young missionary would have 
given place to the deepest horror, could he have known the 
part that Rodin and his accomplices had taken, both in the 
death of Jacques Eenne})ont, % exciting, through Morok, 
tlie evil propensities of the artisan, and in the approacliing 
end of Hose and Blanche, by converting, threugk the Prin- 
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eess de Saiiit-Dizier, the generous inspirations 
orphans into suicidal heroism. 

Eoiised for a iiioment from the painful stupor in whicli 
they had been plunged, Rose and Blanche lialf- opened their 
large eyes, already dull and faded. Then, more and more 
bewildered, they both gazed fixedly at the angelic coiiiite- 
nance of Gabriel. 

‘^Sister,” said Rose,' in a faint voice, “do yon see the 
archangel — as in our dreams, in Germany?” 

“ Yes — three days ago — he appeared to ns.” 

“He is come to fetch ns.” 

“Alas! wdli oiir death save our poor mother from 
purgatory ?” 

“'Angel! blessed angel! pray God for our mother — and, 
for us!” IJntii now, stupefied with amazement and sor- 
row, almost siift'ocated with sobs, Gabriel had not been able 
to utter a word. But, at these words of the orphans, he 
exclaimed: “Dear children, why doubt of your mother’s 
salvation? Oh! never did a purer soul ascend to its 
Creator. Your mother? I know from my adopted father, 
that her virtues and courage were the admii'ation of all wlio 
knew her,., Oh! believe me; God has blessed her.” 

you hear, sister?” cried Rose, as a ray of celestial 
joy illumined for an instant the livid faces of the orphans. 
“ God has blessed onr mother.” 

“ Yes, yes,” resumed Gabriel; “banish these gloomy 
ideas. Thike con ragn, poor children! You must not die. 
Think of your fatlienx” 

“ Our fatlier?” said Blanche, shuddering; and she con-* 
tinned, with a mixture of reason and wild excitement, 
which would liave touched the soul of the most indilferent: 
“Alas! he will not find us on his return. Forgive us, 
fatlier! we did not think to do any harm. We wished, like 
you, to do something generous — to help our governess ” 

“And we did not think to die so qiiicMj, and so soon. 
Yesterday, we w^ere gay and happy.” 

“Oh, good angel! you wdll appear to our father, even as 
you have appeared to us. You will tell him, that, in 
dying-— the last thoiignt of his children — was of him.” 

“AYe came here, without Dagohert’s knowing it—do not 
iet our father scold him.” 

“ Blessed angel F resumed the other sister, in a still more 
feeble voice: “appear to Dagobert also. Tell him, that we 
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ask liis forgiveness, for the grief oiir death will occasion 
him.” ■ 

“ And let oiir old friend caress our poor Spoilsport for ns 

onr faifehfui guardian,” added Blanche, trying to smile. 

“And then,” resumed Eose, in a voice that was growilig 
still fainter, “promise to appear to two other persons, that 
have been so kind to us— good Mother Bunch — and the 
beautiful Lady Adrienne.” 

“We forget none whom we have loved,” said Blanche, 
with a last effort. “Now, God grant we may go to our 
mother, never to leave her more !” 

“You promised it, good angel— you know you did — in 
the dream. You said to us: ‘Poor children— come from so 
far — you will have traversed the earth — to rest on the 
maternal bosom 1’ ” 

“Oh! it is dreadful — dreadful ! So young — and no 
hope?” murmured Gabriel, as he buried his face in his 
hands. “ Almighty Father : Thy views are impenetrable. 
Alas! yet why should these children die this cruel death?” 

Eose heaved a deep sigh, and said in an expiring tone: 
“Let us be buried together! united in life, in death not 
divided ” 

And the two turned their dying looks upon Gabriel, and 
stretched out toward him their supplicating hands. 

“ Oh, blessed martyrs to a generous devotion !” cried the 
niissionary, raising to heaven his eyes streaming with tears. 
“Angelic souls! treasures of iuiiocence and truth ! ascend, 
ascend to heaven — since God calls you to him, and the 
earth is not worthy to possess you !” 

“Sister! father!” were the last words that the orphans 
pronounced with their dying voices. And then the twins, 
by a last instinctive impulse, endeavored to clasp each 
other, and their eyes half-opened to exchange yet another 
glance. Tliey shuddered twice or thrice, their limbs 
stiffened, a deep sigh struggled from their violet-colored 
lips. Rose and Blanche were both dead! Gabriel and 
Sister Martha, after closing the eyes of .the orphans, knelt 
down to pray by the side of that funereal couch. Sud- 
denly a great tumult was heard in the room, Eapid foot- 
steps, mingled with imprecations, sounded close at hand, 
the curtain was drawn aside from this mournful scene, and 
Dagohert entered precipitately, pale, haggard, his dress in 
disorder. At sight of Gabriel and the Sister of Charity 
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kiieeliog beside tlie corpses of bis cbildreii, the soldier 
uttered a teiTible roar, and tried to advance — -birt in vain— 
for, before Gabriel could reach him, Dagobert fell fiat on 
the ground, and his gray head struck violently on the floor. 


It is night — a dark and stormy night. One o’clock in 
the morriiug has just sounded from the church of Mont- 
martre. It is to the cemetery of Montmartre that is carried 
the cofiin which, according to the last wishes of Eose and 
Blanclie, contains them both. Through the thick shadow, 
wdiich rests upon that field of death, may be seen moving a 
pale light. It is the gravedigger. He advances with cau- 
tion; a dark lantern is in his heand. A man wrapped in a 
cloak accoinpanies him. He holds down his head and 
weeps. It is Samuel. . The old Jew— the keeper of the 
house in the Eue Saint-Framjois. On the night of the 
fiineral of Jacques Eennepont, the first who died of the 
seven heirs, and who was buried in another cemetery, 
Samuel had a similar mysterious interview wdth the grave- 
digger, to obtain a favor at the price of gold. A strange 
and awful favor ! After passing down several paths, bor- 
dered with cypress trees, by the side of many tombs, the 
Jew and the gravedigger arrived at a little glade, situated 
near the western wall of the cemetery. The night ivas so 
dark, that scarcely anything could be seen. After moving 
his lantern up and down, and all about, the gravedigger 
showed Samuel, at the foot of a tall yew tree, with long 
black branches, a little mound of newly raised earth, and 
said: It is here.” 

You are sure of it?” 

^^Yes, yes— two bodies in one coffin I it is not such a 
common thing.” 

Alas I two in the same coffin I” , said the Jew, with a 
deep sigh. 

>^How that yon know the place, what do you want 
more?” asked the gravedigger. 

Samuel did not answer. He fell on his knees, and piously 
kissed the little mound. Then rising, wdth his cheeks 
bathed in tears, he approached the gravedigger, and spoke 
to him for some moments in a whisper — though they were 
alone, Mud in the center of that deserted place. Then be- 
gan between those two men a mysterious dialogue, which 
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tT3.8 niglit envelope 1 in shade and silence, Tlie gravedigger',, 
alarmed at wiiat Samuel, asked Mm, at first reinsed iiis 
request. 

But the Jew, employing persuasions, entreaties, tears, 
and at last the seduction of the Jingling gold, succeeded in 
conquering the scruples of the gravedigger. Though the 
latter trembled at the thought of what he promised, he said 
to Samuel in an agitated 'tone:' ^‘To“niorrow night then, at 
two o’clock.” 

J^I shall be behind the' wall,” answered Saiiiiiel, pointing 
out the place with the aid of the lantern. “'M will throw 
three stones into the cemetery, for a signal.” 

“ Yes, three stones-^r-as a signal,” replied tlie gravediggei 
shudrioring, and wiping the cold sw’eat from his foreliead. 

With considerable remains of vigor, not withstanding his 
gi’eat age, Painuel availed himself of the broken surface of 
tile low wall, and climbing over it, soon disappeared. The 
graw'digger returned home with hasty strides. Froiii time 
to time, be loolced fearfully behind hini, as though he had 
been pursued by Bome fatah vision. 


' On the 'evenirig after the funeral of Hose and Blanche, 
Eodiii wi'ote two letters. Tlie first, acliircvSKiMl to his inys- 
terinus (‘m'i’csjjoudenfc at Home,- alluded to the deaths of 
Jac( 4 nes Keiinepont, and Rose and Blanche Hiiiion, as well 
as to the cession of M. Hardy’s property, and the donation 
of Uabriel—events which reduced the clainuuits of tlie in- 
horitama-j to two— Mademoiselle de Oardovilie and DJalina. 
Idiis iirst note, wu’itten by Rodin for Rome, contained only 
the folio wing words: -“Five' from seven leaves two. An- 
nouiiee tills result to 'the' cardinal-prince. Let him go on, 
I advance — advance— advance!” The second note, in a 
feigned liaml, was addressjd to Marshal Simon, to be de- 
Ii\ere«l ])v a sure messenger, and contained these few lines. 
“ If there is yet time, roake haste to return. Y'our daugli-^ 
ters are both dead. ■ .You shall learn who killed them,” 
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GHAPTEE LVIII. 

nvm. 

It is tlie day after tlie death of Marshal Simon’s daiigh- 
iers. Mademoiserie cle Carcloville is yet ignorant of the sad 
end of her young relatives. Her coiintenanee is radiant with 
happiness, and never has she looked more beautiful; hei 
eye has never been more brilliant, her coiuplexiou more 
dazzliiig'ly white, her lip of a richer coral. According to her 
soraewhat ecceiitric custom of dressing herself in her own 
house in a pictiiresque style, Adrienne wears to-day, though 
it is about three o’clock in. the afternoon, a pale green 
watered-silk dress, with a very full skirt, the sleeves and 
bodice slashed with rose-colored ribbon, and adorned witli 
white bugle-beads of exquisite workmanship; while a slen- 
der network, also of white bugle-beads, concealing the 
thick plait of Adrienne’s back-hair, forms an oriental lieud- 
dress of charming originality, and contrasts agreeably with 
the long curls wliich fall in front almost to the swell of tlie 
bosom. To the expression of indescribable happiness 
which marks the features of Mademoiselle de Oardoviile, is 
added a certain resolute, cutting, satirical air, .wdiich is not 
habitual to her. Her charming head, and graceful, swan- 
like neck, are raised in an attitude of defiance; her small, 
rose-colored nostrils seem to dilate with ill -repressed ardor, 
and she waits with haughty impatience for the moment of 
an aggressive and ironical interviewn Not far from Adri- 
enne is Mother Bunch. She has resumed in the house tlie 
place Wliich she at first occupied. The young seamstress 
is in mourning for her sister, hut her countenance is expres- 
sivf of a mild, calm sorrow. Slie looks at Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville with surprise; for never, till now, has she seen 
the features of the fair patrician impressed with such a 
character of ironical audacity. Mademoiselle de Oardoviile 
waas exempt from the slightest coquetry, in the narrow and 
ordiiiary sense of the word- Yet she now cast an inquiring 
look at the glass before which she was standingvaiid, hav- 
ing restored the elastic smoothness to one of her long, 
golden curls, by rolling it for a moment round her ivory 
finger, sh.e carefully efiaced with her hands some almost 
imperceptible folds, which had formed .themseives in the 
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thick material of her elegant corsage. This movement, 
and that of turning her Lack to the glass, to see if her 
dress sat perfectly on all points, revealed, in serpentine 
nndnlations, all the charms and graces of her light ami 
elegant hgnre; for, in spite of the rich fullness of her slioiih 
ders, white and firm as sculptured alabaster, Adrienne 
belonged to that class of privileged persons, who are able at 
need to make a girdle out of a garter. 

Having performed, with indescribable grace, these 
charming evolutions of feminine coquetry, Adrienne turned 
toward Mother Bauch, wdiose surprise wnas still on the 
increase, and said do her, smiling: “ My dear Magdalen, do 
not laugh at my question — hut wdiat would you say to a 
picture, that should represent me as I am now?” 

“Why, lady 

“There yon are again, with your lady-ing,” said Adri- 
enne, in a tone of gentle reproach. 

“Well, then, Adrienne,” resumed Mother Bunch, 
think it would be a charming picture, for you are dressed, 
as usual, with perfect taste.” . 

“But am I not better dressed than on other days, my 
dear poeteSvS? I began by telling yon that I do not ask the 
qnesfiou for my own sake,” said Adrienne, gayly. 

“Well, I suppose so,” replied Mother Bunch, with a 
faint smile. “It is certainly impossible to imagine any- 
thing that would suit you better. The light green and the 
pale rose-color, with the soft luster of the white ornaments 
harmonize so well with your golden hair, tliat I cannot 
conceive, I tell yon, a more graceful picture.” 

The speaker felt what she said, and she was happy to 
be able to express it, for we know the intense admiration of 
that poetic soul for all that was beantiful. 

“Well!” went on Adrienne, gayly, “I am glad, my dear, 
that you find me better dressed than nsnal.” 

“Only — ” said the hunchback, hesitating. 

“Only?” repeated Adrienne, looking at her with an air 
of interrogation. 

“Why, only,” continued the other, “if I have never seen 
you look more pretty, I have also never observed in your 
features the resolute and ironical expression which they 
had Just now. It was like an air of impatient defiance.” 

“ And so it was, my dear little Magdalen,” said Adrienne, 
throwing her arms round the girl’s neck with Joyous ten- 
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derness. must kiss yon, for having guessed it. Yon 
see, I expect a visit from my clear aunt.” 

^"'The Princess de Saint-Dizier?” cried Mother Bunch, 
in alarm. ^‘^Tiiat wicked lady, who did you so much evil?” 

“The very same. She has asked for an interview, and I 
shall he delighted to receive her.” 

“Delighted?” 

“Yes — a. somewhat ironical and malicious delight, it is 
true,” aiis-wered Adrienne, still more gayly. “You shall 
judge for yourself. She regrets her gallantries, her beauty, 
her youth — even her size afflicts the holy woman! and she 
will see me young, fair, beloved — and above all thin—yes, 
thin,” added Mademoiselle de Oardoville, laughing merrily. 
“ And you may imagine, my dear, how much envy and de- 
spair, the sight of a young, thin woman excites in a stout 
one of a certain age!” 

“My friend,” said Mother Bunch, gravely, “you speak 
in jest. And yet, I know not wdiy, the coming of this 
princess alarms me. ” 

“ Dear, gentle soul, be satisfied!” answered Adrienne, 
affectionately. “I do not fear this woman — I no longer 
have any fear of her — and, to prove it to her confusion, I 
will treat her — a monster of hypocrisy and wickedness, 
who comes here, no doubt, on some abominable design— I 
will treat her as an inoffensive, ridiculons fat woman!” 
And Adrienne again ianghed. 

A servant here entered the room, and interrupted the 
mirth of Adrienne, by saying: “The Princess cle Saint- 
Dizier wishes to know if yon can receive her?” 

“Certainly,” said Mademoiselle de Oardoville; and the 
servant retired. 

Mother Bunch was about to rise and quit the room; but 
Adrienne held her hack, and said to her, taking her hand, 
with an air of serious tenderness: “Stay, my dear friend, J 
entreat you.” 

“Do you wish it?” 

“Yes; I wish — still in revenge, you know,” said Adri- 
enne, with a smile, “to prove to her highness of Saint- 
Dizier, that I have an aflhcti 
fact, every happiness. ” 

“Blit, Adrienne,” replied 
sider— — ” , ' 

“Silence! here is the prin 
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favor. The instinct of 370111’ heart will discover any snare 
she may have laid. Did 'not your aifection warn me of the 
plots of Rodin?” 

Mother Bunch could not refuse such a request. She re- 
mained, but was about to draw back from the fireplace, 
Adrienne, however, took her by the hand, and made hei 
resume her seat in the armchair, saying: ''My dear Mag 
dalen, keep your place. You owe nothing to the lady. 
With me it is different; she comes to my house.” 

Hardly had Adrienne uttered these words, than the 
princess entered, wdth head erect, and hanghty air (ive 
have said she conld carry herself most loftily), and ad- 
vanced with a firm step. The strongest iniiids have their 
side of puerile iveakness; a savage envy, excited by the 
elegance, wit, and beanty of Adrienne, bore a large part 
in the hatred of the princess for her niece; and though it 
was idle to think of eclipsing Adrienne., and the Princess 
de Saiot-Dizier did n 6 t seriously mean to attempt it, she 
could not forbear, in preparing for the interview she had 
demanded, taking more pains even than usual in the ar- 
rangement of her dress. Beneath her robe of shot silk, she 
was laced in and tightened to excess — a pressure which 
considerahly increased the color in her cheeks. The throng 
of jealous and hateful sentiments, wdiich inspired her with 
regard to Adrienne, had so troubled the clearness of Iiei' 
ordinarily cadn judgment, that, instead of the plain and 
quiet style, in wdiicli, as a woman of tact and taste, she was 
generally attired, she now committed the folly of wearing 
a dress of changiDg hues, and a crimson hat, adorned witli 
a magnificent bird of paradise. Hate, envy, the pride of 
triumph — for she thought of the skillful perfidy nith wtbiidi 
she had sent to almost certain death the dftughters of 
Marshal Si.mon~and the execrable hope of succeeding 
in new plots, were all 'expressed in the connteTpvnce of 
the Princess de Saint-Dizier, as she entered her niece’s 
apartment. 

Without advancing to meet her aunt, Adrienne rose 
politely from the sofa on which she was seated, made a half- 
courtesy, full of grace and dignity, anci immediately re- 
sumed her former posture. Tlieii, pointing to an arm- 
chair near the fireplace, at one corner of which sat Mother 
Bunch, and she herself at the other, she said: "Pray sit 
down, your highness,” The princess, turned very red," re- 
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maiiied standing, and cast, a disdainful glance of insoloiit 
siir|3rise at the seamstress, who, in compliance with Adri- 
enne’s wish, only bowed slightly at the entrance of the 
Princess de Saiiit-Bizier, without otfering to give up her 
place. " In acting thus, the yoiiiig seamstress followed tlie 
dictates of her conscience, which told her tliat the real 
superiority did not belong to this base, hypocritical, and 
wicked princess, but rather to such a person as herself, the 
admirable and devoted friend. 

.Let me beg your highness to sit down,” resumed Adri> 
«^nne, in a mild tone, as she pointed to the vacant chair. 

‘^ Tlie interview I have demanded, niece,” said the prin 
cess, ‘^miist be a;private one.” 

“I have no secrets, niadaaie, from my best friend; jmri 
may speak in the presence of this young lady.” 

have long known,” replied Madame de Saint-Dizier, 
'with hitter irony, “that in all thi.iigs you care little for 
secrecy, and that, you are easy in the clioice of w’hat you 
call your irionds. But you wnll permit me to act diifer- 
e-iitly from. you. If you have no secrets, inadmiie, I have 
— and I do not choose to confide them to the first comer.” 

So saying, the pious lady glanced coiiteioptuously at the 
seamstress." The latter, hurt at the' insolent tone of the 
princess, answered mildly and simply : “ I do not see what 

can be the great dilference between the first and the last 
comer to Mademoiselle de Oardoviiie’s.” 

“ What! can it speak!” cried the princess, insolently. 

‘Mt can at least answer, madarne,” replied Mother 
Bunch, in her calm voice. 

‘M wish to see you alone, niece — is that clear?” said the 
princess, impatiently, to her niece. 

beg your pardon, but I do not quite understancl your 
highness,” said Adrienne, with an air of surprise. ^‘^This 
young lady, who honors me with her friendship, is willing 
to be present at this interview, which you have asked for— 
I vSay slie has consented to be present, for it needs, I con- 
fess, the kindest condescension in her to resign herself, 
from affection for me, to hear all, the graceful, obliging, 
and chariiiing things which you have no doubt come hither 
to Gommiinicate.” 

A f^Madame—^” .began the princess, ang-dly.' , . 

Permit me to: interrupt your' highness,”: returned Adri- 
Venne, in ' a tone of perfect .amenity, as if she, were address- 
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ing til e most flattering compliments to her visitor. 
put you quite at your ease with the lady here, I will begin 
by informing you that she is quite aware of all the holy 
perfidies, pious \vrongs, and devout infamies, of which you 
nearly made me the victim. She knows that you are a 
mother of the church, such as one sees but few of in these 
days. May I hope, therefore, that your highness will dis- 
pense with this delicate and interesting reserve?’’ 

Really,” said the princess, with a sort of incensed 
amazement, “I scarcely know if I wake or sleep.” 

‘M)ear me!” said xidrienne, in apparent alarm; “tliis 
doubt as to the state of your faculties is very shocking, 
madame. I see that the blood flies to your head, for your 
face sufficiently shows it; you seem oppressed, confined, 
uncomfortable — perhaps (we women may say so between 
ourselves), perhaps you are laced a little too tightly, 
madame?” 

These wmrds, pronounced by Adrienne with an air of 
warm interest and perfect simplicity, almost choked the 
princess witli rage. She became crimson, seated herself 
abruptly, and exclaimed: “Be it so, madame! I prefer 
this reception to any other. It puts me at my ease, as you 
say.” 

“ .Does it indeed, madame?” said Adrienne, with a smile. 
“ Yon may now at least speak frankly all that you feel, 
which must for you have the charm of noveltyl Confess 
tliat you are obliged to me for enabling yon, even for a 
moment, to lay aside that mask of piety, amiability, and 
goodness, whicli must be so troublesome to you.” 

As she listened to the sarcasms of Adrienne (an innocent 
and excusal)le revenge, if we consider ail the wrongs she 
had sidfcred), Mother Bunch felt her heart sink witiiinher; 
for she dreaded the malignity of the princess, who replied, 
witli tlie utmost calmness: “A thousand thanks, madame, 
for your excellent intentions and. sentiments. I appreciate 
tliem as i ouglit, and I hope in a short time to prove it to 
you.” 

“Well, madame,” said Adrienne, playfully, “let us have 
it all at once. I am full of impatient curiosity.” 

“And yet,” said the priiicess, feigning in her turn a bit- 
ter and ironical delight, “yon are far from having the leas^ 
notion of wdiat I am abonii to announce to you.” 

“Indeed! I fear that your highness’ candor and 
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modesty deceiTe you/" replied Adrienne, with the same 
inocking aiitibility; “for there are very few things on your 
part that can surprise me, madaine. Yon must be aware 
that from your liighuess I am prepared for anything.” 

“Perhaps, madame,” said the princess, laying great 
stress on her words, “ if, for instance, I were to tell yon 
that within twenty-fonr hours — suppose between this and 
to-morrow — yon will be reduced to poverty ” 

This was so unexpected, that Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
started in spite of herself, and Mother Bunch shuddered. 

“Ah, madame!” said the princess, with triumphant joy 
and cruel mildness, as she watched the growing surprise of 
her niece, “crnfess that I have astonished you a little. 
You were right in giving to our interview the turn it has 
taken. I should have needed all sorts of circumlocution to 
say to yon, ‘Niece, to-morrow yon will be as poor as you 
are rich to-dayP But now 1 can tell you the fact quite 
plainly and simply.” 

Eecovering from her first amazement, Adrienne replied, 
with a calm smile, which checived the joy of the princess: 
“ Well, I confess frankly, madame, that you have surprised 
me; I expected from you one of those black pieces of 
malignity, one of those well -laid plots, in wbich yon ,are 
known to excel, and 1 did not think you would make ail 
this fuss about such a trifle.” 

“ To he ruined — completely ruined,” cried the princess, 
“and that by to-morrow — yon that have been so prodigal, 
will see your house, furniture, horses, jewels, even the 
ridiculous dresses of wdiich you are so vain, all taken from 
you — do you call that a trilie? You, that spend with in- 
difference thousands of louis, will be reduced to a pension 
inferior to the wages you give your foot-hoy — do you call 
that a trifle?” 

To her aunt’s cruel disappointment, Adrienne, who ap- 
peared quite to have recovered her serenity, was about to 
answer accordingly, when the door suddenly opened, and, 
without being announced, Prince Djalma entered the room. 
A proud and tender expression of delight beamed from the 
radiant brow of Adrienne at sight of the prince, and it is 
impossible to describe the look of triumphant happiness 
and high disdain that she cast upon the Princess de Saiiit- 
Dizier. Djalma himself had never looked more handsome, 
and never had more intense happiness been impressed on a 
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liuman comitenance. ' The Hindoo wore "a long robe of 
white cashmere, adorned ..with iniiiinierahle stripes of gold 
and purple; his turban was of the same color and material ; 
a magnificent figured shawl was twisted about his waist. 
On seeing the Indian, whom she had not hoped to meet at 
Mademoiselle de Oardoville’s, the Princess de Sain t-Biziei' 
could not at first concearher extreme surprise. It was be- 
tween these four, then, that the following scene took place. 


GHAPTEE LIX. 

MEMOEIES. 

D JALMA, having noYer before met the Princess de Saint- 
IJizier at Adrienne’s, at first appeared rather astonished at 
her presence. The princess, keeping silence for a moment, 
contemplated ‘with implacable hatred and enYT those two 
beings, both so fair and young, so loving and happy. Sud- 
denly she started, as if she had Just remembered something 
of great importance, and for some seconds she remained 
absorbed in thought. 

Adrienne and DJalma availed themselves of tins interval 
to gaze fondly on each other, with a sort of ardent idolatry, 
which filled their eyes with sweet tears. Then, at a move- 
ment of the Princess de Saint-Dizier, w'ho seemed to rouse 
herself from her momentary trance, ]\fademoiselle de Car- 
doviiic^ said to the young prince, Avitli a smile: “My dear 
cousin, I have to repair an omission (voluntary, I confess, 
and for good reasons), in never having before mentioned to 
yon one of my relations, whom I have now the liono]’ to 
present to you. The Princess de Saint-Dizier!” 

DJalma bowed; but Mademoiselle de Oardoville resumed, 
just as her aunt was about to make some reply: “Her 
highness of Saint-Dizier came very kindly to inform me of 
an event whicli is a most fortunate one for me, and of 
winch I will speak to yon hereafter, cousin — unless this 
amiable lady should wish to deprive me of the pleasure of 
making such a communication.” 

^ The nnexpected arrival of tlie prince, and the recollec- 
tions Aybich had suddenly occurred to the'princess, had no 
doubt greatly modified her first plans: for, instead of con- 
tiiiuing the conversation with regard to Adrienne’s threat- 
ened loss of fortune, the princess ansAvered^, Avitli'a bland. 
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SHiile, that covered an odions meaning': “I should be sorry, 
prince, to deprive my dear and amiable niece of the pleas- 
ure of aiiiioiiiiciiig to you the happy news to which she 
alludes, and which, as a near relative, I lost no time in 
comiiiiinicating to her. I have here some notes- on this 
subject,” added tiie princess, delivering a paper to Adri- 
enne, 'which I hope wdll prove, to her entire satisfaction, 
the reality of what I have aniionnced to her.” 

A ■thousand thanks, my dear aunt,” said Adrienne, 
receiving the.. paper with perfect indifference; these pre- 
cautions and proofs are quite superfluous. You know that 
I always believe you on your word, when it concerns your 
good feeling toward myself.” 

Hotwithstaiidiiig his ignorance of the refined perfidy and 
cruel politeness of civilized . life, Djalma, endowed with a 
tact and 'fineness of perception common to most iiatores of 
extreme susceptibility, felt some degree of mental discom- 
fort as lie listened to this exchange of false compliments. 
He could not guess their full meaning, but they sounded 
hollow to his ear; and moreover, whether from instinct or 
jiresentiment, he had conceived a vague dislike for the 
Princess de Saint-Dizier. That pious lady, full of the 
g.reat affair ill liiiiid, was a prey to the most violent agita- 
tion, which betrayed itself in the growing color of her 
cheeks, her bitter smile, and the malicious brightness of 
iier glance. As he gazed on this woman, Djalma was un- 
able to conquer his rising aiitiputhy, and lie remained silent 
and attentive, while his handsome cwaiitenance lost some- 
thing of its former serenity. Mother Bunch also felt the 
influence of a painful impression. She glanced in terror at 
the princess, and then imploringly at. Adrienne, as though 
she entreated the latter to put an end to an interview of 
which the young seamstress foresaw Hie fatal consequences. 
But, iinfortiinately, the Princess de 'Saint-Dizier was too 
miicli iiitorested i n . prolonging this conversation; and 
'Mademoiselle de Cardoviile, gathering new courage and 
confidence from the presence, of . the man she adored, took 
delight in vexing the princess with the exhihition of their 
happy loves. 

After a short silence, the Princess de.. Saint-Dizier ob- 
>served, in, a soft and insinuating toue:- “ Eeally, prince,, you 
cannot think how pleased I was to learn by public report 
(for people talk of nothing elBe, and with good reason) of 
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your cbivalrons attachment to my dear niece; for, without 
knowing it, you will extricate me from a difficult position.” 

Djalma made no answer, but he looked at Mademoiselle 
de Oardoville with a surprised and almost sorrowful air, as 
if to ask what her aunt meant to insinuate. 

The latter, not perceiving this mute interrogation, re- 
sumed as follows: will express myself more clearly, 

prince. You can understand, that, being the nearest rela- 
tive of this dear, obstinate girl, I am more or less responsi- 
ble for her conduct in the eyes of the world; and you, 
prince, seem just to have arrived on purpose, from the end 
of the earth, to take charge of a destiny which had caused 
me considerable apprehension. It is charming, it is excel- 
lent; and I know not which most to admire, your courage 
or your good fortune.” The princess threw a glance of 
diabolical malice at Adrienne, and awaited her answer with 
an air of defiance. 

‘‘Listen to our good aunt, my dear cousin,” said the 
young lady, smiling calmly. “Since our affectionate kins- 
woman sees you and me united and happy, her heart is 
swelling with such a flood of joy, that it must run over, 
and the effects will be delightful. Only have a little 
patience, and you will behold them in their full beauty. I 
do not know,” added Adrienne, in the most natural tone, 
“why, in thinking of these outpourings of our dear aunt’s 
affection, I should remember what you told me, cousin, of 
a certain viper in your country which sometimes, in a 
powerless bite, breaks its fangs, and, absorbing its own 
venom, becomes the victim of the poison it distils. Come, 
my dear aunt, you that have so good and noble a heart, I 
am sure you must feel interested in the fate of those poor 
vipers.” ’ • 

The princess darted an implacable look at her niece, and 
replied, in an agitated voice, “I do not see the object of 
this selection of natural history. Bo you, prince?” 

Djalma made no answer; leaning with his arm on the 
mantelpiece, he threw dark and piercing glances upon the 
princess. His involuntary hatred of this woman filled his 
heart. 

“Ab, my dear aunt!” resumed Adrienne, in a tone of 
self-reproach; “have I presumed too much on the goodness 
of your heart? Have you not even sympathy for vipers? 
For whom, then, have you any? After ail, I can very well 
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nnderstaiul it,” added Adrienne, as if to herself; “ vdpers 
are so thin, ih.it, to lay aside these follies,” she continued, 
gayly, as she saw the ill-repressed rage of the pious woman, 
tell ns at once, my dear aunt, all the tender things which 
the sight of onr -happiness inspires.” 

“I hope to do so, my amiable niece. First, I must con- 
I gratiilate this dear prinee, on having come so far to take 

charge, in all confidence, and with his eyes shut, of yon, 
i my poor child, whom we were obliged to confine as mad, in 

j order to give a decent color to yonr excesses. Yon remem- 

ber the handsome lad, that we found in yonr apartment. 

. Y^on cannot be so faithless, as already to have forgotten Ills 

name? He was a fine youth, and a poet — one Agricola 
Bandoin— -and was discovered in a secret place, attached to 
ynnr bed-chamber. All Paris was amused with the scan- 
dal — for yon are not about to marry an nnlvnown person, 
dear prince; her name has been in every month.” 

At these unexpected and dreadful words, Adrienne, 

I Djalma, and Mother Bunch, though under the infiuence of 
different kinds of resentment, remained for a moment 
mate with surprise; and the princess, judging it no longer 
necessary to repress her infernal joy and triumpliant hatred, 
exclaimed, as she rose from her seat, with fin shed cheek, 
j and flashing eyes, Yes, I defy yon to contradict me. Were 

we not forced to confine yon, on the plea of madness? 

I And did we not find a workman (yonr lover) concealed in 

j your bedroom?” 

i On this horrible accusation, Dj^lma’s golden complexion, 

I transparent as amber, became suddenly' the color of lead; 

I his eyes, fixed and staring, showed the white round the 

y upper lip, red as blood, was curled in a kind of 

wild convnlsimi, which exposed to view the firmly set teeth 
— and his whole countenance became so frightfully tlireaten- 
ing and ferocious, that Mother Bunch shuddered with ter- 
ror. Carried away by the ardor of his blood, the young 
Oriental felt a sort of dizzy, unreflecting, involuntary rage 
’ ■ — a fiery commotion, like that which makes the blood leap 

! to the brave man’s eyes and brain, when he feels a blow 

upon his face. If, during that moment, rapid as the passage 
olthe lightning through the cloud, action could have taken 
the place of thought, the princess and Adrienne, Mother 
Bunch and himself, would all have been annihilated by an 
explosion as sudden and fatal as that of the bursting of a 
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niiiie. • He would lia?e killed the princess, because she ae« 
eiised Adrienne of infamou-s- deception — he would liaTe 
killed Adrienne, becanse she could e\'en be suspected of 
such infamy—and Mother Bnnch, for being a witness of 
the accusation — and himself, in order not to survive such 
horrid treacheiw. But, oh wonder! liis furious aud blood- 
shot gaze met the calm look of Adrienne — a look so full of 
dignity and serene confidence-— aud the expression of fero- 
cious rage passed away like a flash of lightning. 

Much more: to the great surprise of the princess and the 
young work-girl, as the glances which Djalma cast upon 
kdrienne went (as it were) deeper into that pure soul, not 
only did tlie Indian grow calm, but, by a kind of trans- 
figiiration, his countenance seemed to borrow lier serene 
expression, and reflect, as in a mirror, the noble serenity 
impressed on the young lady’s features. Let us explain 
physically this moral revolution, as consoling to the terri fied 
work-girl, as provoking to the princess. Hardly had the 
princess distilled tlie atrocious calumny from her venomous 
lips, than Djalma, then standing before the fireplace, had, 
in the first paroxysm of his fury, advanced a step toward 
her; but, wishing as it were to moderate liis rage, he held 
by the marble chimney-piece, which he grasped with iron 
strength, A convulsive trembling si look bis whole body, 
and his features, altered and contracted, became almost 
frightful. Adrienne, on her part, when she heard the ac- 
cusation, yielding to a first iinpulse of just indignation, even 
as Djalma had yielded to one of blind fury, rose abruptly, 
with olfAuded pride flaMiing from lier eyes; luit, almost 
immediately appeased by the consciousness of lier own 
purity } lier charming face resumed its expression of ador- 
able serenity. It was then that her eyes met Djalma’s. 
B^or i second, tlie young lady was even more afliicfced than 
terrified at the threatening and formidable expression of 
the young Indian’s countenance, “Can stupid indignity 
exasperate him to this degree?” said Adrienne to herself. 
“Does lie suspect 'wc, then?” 

But to tins reflection, as rapid as it was painful, siic- 
ceetled the most lively joy, wlnm the eyes of Adrienne rested 
for a short time bn those of the Indian, and she saw his 
agitated countenance grow calm as if by magic, and become 
radiant and beautiful as before. Thus was the abominable 
plot of the Princess de Saint-Dizier utterly confounded by 
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tlie Biiicere and confiding expression of Adrienne’s face. 
Tlnit was not uiL At the moiueiit, when, as a S|)eeiator oi 
tills ill ate and expressive scene (which proved so well the 
wondrous svnipatli}' of those two beings, wdio, ■witboui 
speaking a word, had nnderstood and satisfied each other), 
tiie priiicess was choking with rage and vexation — Adrienne, 
with a charming smile and gesture, extended her fair hand 
to Djalma, -who, kneeling, imprinted on it a kiss of fire, 
which sent a light blush to the forehead of the young lady. 

Then the Hindoo, placing himself on the ermine carpet 
at the feet of xltudemoiaelle de Cardoville, in an attitude 
full of grace and respect, rested bis cbin on the palm of one 
of his Jiaiids, and gazed on her silently, in a sort of mute 
adoration— while Adrienne,, bending over him with a happy 
smile, -Mooked at the babies in his eyes,” as the song says, 
•with as much amorous complacency, as if the hateful prin- 
cess liad not been present. But soon, as if. something were 
wanting to complete her happiness, Adrienne beckoned to 
Motimr liinicli, and made her sit down by her side. Then, 
with her hand clasped in that of this excellent friend, 
Madomoisiille de Oardoville smiled on Djalma, stretched 
adoringly at her feet, and cast on the dismayed princess. a 
look of suihi calm and liriii serenity, so nobly expressive of 
the invincible cpiiet of her 'happiness, and her lofty disdain' 
of all calii mi lions attacks, that the Princess de Saint-Dizier, 
confused and stupefied, murmured some hardly intelligible 
words, in a voice trembling with passion, and, completely 
losing her presence of mind, rushed toward the door. But, 
at this inouient, tiieliiinchback, who feared some ambush, 
some perfidious plot in the- background, resolved, after 
exciiangiiig a glance with Adrienne, to accompany the 
princess to her carriage. 

The, angry disappointment- of' the Princess de Saint- 
Dizier, when she saw herself thus followed and watched, 
appeared so comical to Mademoiselle' de Cardoville, that she 
could not help laughing aloud;, and it was to the sound of 
coo temp tiioiis hilarity that the hypocritical princess, with 
rage and despair i'u her heart, .quitted the house to which 
she had hoped to bring trouble and misery. Adrienne and 
'DJ aim a were left alone. Before relating. -the scene which 
took place between them, a few retrospective words are in- 
dispensable. It will . easily be' imagined, that since Made- 
moiselle.,de Cardoville and the Oriental - had been broiiglit 
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into siicli close contact, after so many disappointments, 
their days had passed away like a dream of happiness. 
Adrienne had especially taken pains to bring to light, one 
by one, all the generous qualities of Djalma, of which she 
had read so much in her books of travels. The young lady 
iiad imposed on herself this tender and patient study of 
I) jalma’s character, not only to justify to her own mind 
the intensity of her love, but because this period of trial, to 
which she had assigned a term, enabled her to temper and 
divert the violence of Djalma’s passion — a task the more 
meritorious, as she herseif was of the same ardent temper- 
ament. For, in those two lovers, the finest qualities of 
sense and soul seemed exactly to balance each otlaer, and 
heaven had bestowed on them the rarest beauty of form, 
and the most adorable excellence of heart, as if to legiti- 
matize the irresistible attraction which drew and bound 
them together. What, then, was to be the term of this 
painful trial, which Adrienne had imposed on Djalma and 
on herself? This is what Mademoiselle de Cardoville in- 
tended to tell the prince, in the interview she had with 
him, after the abrupt departure of the Princess de Saint- 
Dizier. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THE ordeal'. 

Adrienne de Cardoville and Djalma had remained 
alone. Such was the noble confidence which had succeeded 
in the Hindoo’s mind to his first movement of unrefiecting 
fury, caused by the infamous calumny, that, once alone 
with Adrienne, he did not even allude to that shameful 
accusation. On her side (touching and admirable sympathy 
of those two hearts), the young lady was too proud, con- 
scious of the purity of her love, to descend to any justifica- 
tion of herself. She w^onld have considered it an insult 
both to herself and him. Therefore, the lovers began their 
intervieiv, as if the princess .had never made any such re- 
mark. The same, contempt was extended to the papers, 
which the princess had brought with her, to prove the 
imminent ruin to which Adrienne was exposed. The 
young lady had laid them down, without reading them, on 
a stand within her reach. She made a graceful sign to 
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Djalma to seat liimself by her side, and accordingly be 
quitted, not without regret, the place he had occupied at 
her feet. 

^^My love,” said Adrienne, in a grave and tender voice, 
“yon have often impatiently asked me, when would come 
the term of the trial we have laid upon ourselves. Thau 
moment is at hand.” 

Djalma started, and could not restrain a cry of surprise 
and joy; but this almost trembling exclamation w^’as^so soft 
and sweet, ^ that it seemed rather the expression of inelfable 
gratitude, Than of exulting passion. 

Adrienne continued : “ S^eparated — surrounded by treach- 
ery and fraud — mutually deceived as to each other’s senti- 
ments — we yet loved on, and in that followed an irresistible 
attraction, stronger than every opposing influence. But 
since then, in these days of happy retirement from the 
world, w^e have learned to value and esteem each other 
more. Left to ourselves in perfect freedom, we have had 
the courage to resist every temptation, that hereafter w’e 
might be happy without remorse. During these days, in 
which our hearts have been laid open to each other, we 
have read them thorouglily. Yes, Djalma! I believe in 
you, and you in me — I find in you all that you find in 
me — every possible human security for our future happi- 
ness. But this love must yet be consecrated; and in the 
eyes of the world, in which we are called upon to live, 
marriage is the only consecration, and marriage enchains 
one’s whole life.” 

Djalma looked at the young lady with surprise. 

“Yes, one’s whole life! ancf yet who can answer for the 
sentiments of a whole life?” resumed Adrienne. “A God, 
that could see into the future, could alone bind irrevocably 
certain hearts for their own happiness; but, alas! to human 
eyes the future is impenetrable. Therefore, to accept in- 
dissoluble ties, for any longer than one can answer for a 
present sentiment, is to commit an act of selfish and im- 
pious folly.” 

Djalma made no reply, but, with an almost respectful 
gesture, he urged the speaker to continue. 

“ And then,” proceeded she, with a mixture of tender- 
ness and pride, “from respect for your dignity and mine, I 
would never promise to keep a law made by man against 
woman, with contemptuous and brutal egotism-— a law, 
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wliicli denies to woman sonl, mind, and lieart—a law, 
wlncK none can accept, without being either a slave or per- 
jurecl-— a law, which takes from the girl her name, reduces 
the wife to a state of degrading inferiority, denies to the 
mother all rights over her own children, and enslaves one 
himian creature to tlie will of another, wlio is in all respects 
her equal in the sight of God . You know, my love,” added 
the young lady, with passionate enthnsiasm, ‘=Giow inncli I 
honor you, whose father was called the Father of the Gen- 
erous. I do not then fear, noble and valiant heart, to see 
you use against me these tyrannical powers; hut, through- 
out my life, I never uttered a falsehood, and our love is too 
sacred and celestial to be purchased by a double perjury. 
No, never will I swear to observe a law, ^that my dignity 
and my reason refuse to sanction. If, to-morrow, the free- 
dom of divorce were established, and the rights of wn.ymen 
recognized, I should be willing to observe usages, which 
would then he in accordance with my conscience, and with 
what is just, possible, and humane.” Then, after a pause, 
Adrienne continued, with such deep and SAveet emotion, 
that a tear of tenderness veiled her beauteous eyes: ‘^Gh! 
if you knew, my love, what your love is to me; if you knew 
how dear and sacred I hold your happiness — you would ex- 
cuse, you would understand these generous superstitions of 
a loving and honest heart, which could only see a fatal 
omen in forms degraded by falsehood aTul perjury. What 
I wish, is, to attach you by love, to bind you in chains of 
happiness— and to leave you free, that I may owe your 
constancy only to your affection.” 

Djalma had listened to the young girl with passionate 
attention. Proud and generous himself, be admired tMs 
proud and generous character. Affcer a moment’s medita- 
tive silence, he answered, in his sweet, sonorous voice, in 
an almost solemn tone: ‘^Like you, I hold in detestation, 
falsehood and perjury. Like you, I think tliat man de- 
grades himself, by accepting the right of being a coAvardly 
tyrant, even though resolved neveiyto use the power. Like 
you, I could not bear tbe thought, that I owed all I most 
valued, not to your love alone, but to tlie eternal constraint 
of an indissoluble bond. Like you, I believe there is no 
dignity but in freedom. But you have said, that, for this 
great and holy love, you demand a religions consecration; 
and if you reject vows, that you cannot makeivithout folly 
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and perjury, are tliere then others, whicli ytiir reason and 
your heart approve? Who will ponoiiiice the required 
blessing? To whom must these vows be spoken?^’ 

“In a few days, my love, I heiieve I shall be able to tell 
you all. Every evening, after your departure, I have no 
other thought. I wish to find the means of uniting your- 
self and me — in the eyes of God, not of the law — without 
offending the habits and prejudices of a world, in which it 
may suit us hereafter to live. Yes, my friend! when you 
know whose are the noble hands, that are to Join ours to- 
gether — ^who is to bless and glorify God in our union — a 
• sacred union, that will leave ns worthy and free-— yon will 
say I am sure, that never purer hands could have been laid 
upon us. Eorgive me, friend! all this is in earnest — yes, 
earnest as our love, earnest as our happiness. If my wmrds 
seem to you strange, my thoughts unreasonable, tell it me, 
love! We will seek and find some better means, to reconcile 
that we owe to heaven, with what we owe to the world and 
to ourselves. It is said, that lovers are beside- themselves,” 
added the yoang lady, with a smile, “but I think that no 
creatures are more reasonable.” 

“When I hear you speak thus of our happiness,” said 
DJalma, deeply moved, “ with so much calm and earnest 
tenderness, I think I see a mother occupied with the future 
prospects of her darling child — trying to siirroiuid him with 
ail that can make him strong, valiant, and generous— try- 
ing to remove far from him ail that is ignoble and un- 
worthy. You ask me to tell you if your thoughts seem 
sfcrange to me, Adrienne. You forget, that what makes 
my faith in our love, is my feeling exactly as you do. 
What offends you, offends me also; what disgusts you, dis- 
gusts me. Just now, when you cited to me the laws of this 
country, which respect in a woman not even a mother’s 
figPt — I thonght with pride of our barbarous countries, 
where woman, though a slave, is made free when she be- 
comes a mother, No, no; such laws are not made either 
for you or me. Is it not to prove your sacred respect for 
Dur love, to wish to raise it above the shameful servitude 
that wouid degrade it? You see, Adrienne, I have often 
heard say by tiie priests of my country, that there were 
beings inferior to the gods, hut superior to every other 
creature. I did not believe those priests; but now I do.” 
These last words were uttered, not in the tone of flattery, 
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but with an acceiiL of sincere conviction, and with that son 
of passionate veneration and almost timid fervor, which 
mark the believer talking of his faith; but what is impos- 
sible to describe, is the inelfable harmony of these ainmst 
religious words, with the mild, deep tone of the young 
OrientaFs voice — as well as the ardent expression of amor- 
ous melancholy, which* gave an irresistible clmrm to his 
enchanting features. 

Adrienne had listened to Djalma with an indescribable 
mixture of Joy, gratitude, and pride. Laying her hand on 
her bosom, as if to keep down its violent pulsations, she 
resumed, as she looked at the prince with delight: “Behold 
him, ever the same! Just, good, great! Oh, my heart! my 
heart! how proudly it beats. Blessed be God, who created 
me for this adored lover! He must mean to astonish the 
world, by the prodigies of tenderness and charity, that such 
a love may produce. They do not yet know the sovereign 
might of free, happy, ardent love. Yes, Djalma! on the 
day when our hands are Joined together, what hymns of 
gratitude will ascend to heaven! Ah! they do not know 
the immense, the insatiable longing for Joy and delight, 
which possesses two hearts like ours; they do not know 
what rays of happiness stream from the celestial halo of 
such a flame! Oh, yes! I feel it. Many tears will be 
dried, many cold hearts warmed, at the divine Are of our 
love. And it will be by the benedictions of those we serves 
that they will learn the intoxication of our rapture!” 

To the dazzled eyes of Djalma, Adrienne appeared more 
and more an ideal being — partaking of the Divinity by her 
goodness, of the animal nature by passion — for yielding to 
the intensity of excitement, Adrienne fixed upon Djalma 
looks that sparkled with love. 

Then, almost beside himself, the Asiatic fell prostrate at 
the feet of the maiden, and exclaimed, in a supplicating 
voice: “Mercy! my courage fails me. Have pity on me! 
do not talk thus. Oh, that day! what years of my life 
would I not give to hasten it!” 

“ Silence ! no blasphemy. Do not your years belong to 
me?” 

“Adrienne! you love me!” 

The young iady did not answer; but her half-veiled, 
burning glance, dealt the last blow to DJalma’s reason. 
Seizing her hands in his own, he exclaimed, with a tremu • 
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Ions voice: ‘^Tliat day, in which we shall mount tr heaven, 
in which we shall be gods in happiness — why postpone it 
any longer?” 

Because our love must be consecrated by the benedic- 
tion of heaven.” 

Are we not free?” 

Yes, yes, my love; we are free. Let ns be worthy of 
our liberty !” 

“'Adrienne! mercy!” 

ask yoi\ also to have mercy — to have mercy on the 
sacredness of our love. Do not profane it in its very flower. 
Believe my heart! believe my presentiments! to profane it 
would be to kill. Courage, my adored lover! a few days 
longer — end then happiness — without regret, and without 
remorse'” 

“Ami, until then, hell!, tortures without a name! You 
do not, cannot know what I siifler when I leave your pres- 
ence. Your image follows me, your breath burns me up; 
I cannoxi ai^ep, but call on you every night with sighs and 
tears — ^hist as I called on yon when T thought you did not 
love me — and yet I know you love me, I know you are 
mine. But to see you every day more beautiful, more 
adored — and every day to quit you more impassioned — oh! 
you cannot tell ” 

Djalma was unable to proceed. What lie said of his de- 
vouring tortures, Adrienne had felt, perhaps even more 
intensely. Electrified by the passionate wmrds of Djalma, 
so beautiful in his excitement, her courage failed, and she 
perceived that an irresistible languor was creeping over her. 
By a last chaste effort of the will, she rose abruptly, and 
hastening to the door wbicli communicated with Mother 
Bunch’s chamber, she exclaimed: “My sister! help me!” 

In another moment. Mademoiselle de Cardoville, her face 
bathed in tears, clasped the young seamstress in her arms; 
while Djalma knelt respectfully on the threshold he did 
not dare to pass. 


: : 
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GHAPTEE LXL 

AMBITION. 

A FEW days after the interview of Djalma and Adn^^ine, 
just described, Eodin was alone in his bed-chamber, in the, 
house in the En'e de Vangirard, walking np and down the 
room where he had so valiantly undergone the iiioxas of 
Doctor Baleiriier. "With his hands thrust into the hind- 
pockets of his greatcoat, and his head bowed upon his 
breast, the Jesuit seemed to be reflecting profoundly, and 
his varying'walk, how slow, now qnick, betrayed the agita- 
tion of his mind. 

“On the side of Rome,’’ said Eodin to himself, “I am 
tranquil. All is going well. The abdication is as good 
settled, and if I can pay them the price agreed, the prince 
cardinal can secure me a majority of nine voices in tlie 
conclave. Oiir general is ivith me; the doubts of Cardinal 
Malipieri are at an end, or have found no echo. Yet I am 
not qnite easy, with regard to the reported correspondenea 
between Father d’Aigrigny and Malipieri. I liave not been 
able to intercept any of it. Eo matter; that soldier’s bns- 
iness is settled. A little patience and he will be wiped out.” 

Here the pale lips “were contracted by one of tliose fright- 
ful smiles, which gave to Eodin ’s countenance so diabolical 
an expression. 

After a pause, he resumed: “The funeral of the free- 
thinker, the philanthropist, the workman’s friend, took 
place yesterday at St. Herein. Francis Hardy went ofl in 
a tit of ecstatic delirium. I had his donation, it is true; 
but this is more certain. Everything may be disputed in 
this world; the dead divspute nothing.” 

Eodin remained in thought for some inonients; then he 
added, in a grave tone: There remain this red-haired 
wench and her mulatto. This is the twenty-seventh of 
May; the first of June approaches, and these* turtle-doves 
still seem invulnerable. The princess thought sl)e had hit 
upon a good plan, and I should have thougnr so too. li 
was a good idea to mention the discovery of Agrieola Bau- 
doin in the madcap’s room, for it made the Indiau tiger 
roar wd til sa rage jealousy. Yes; hut then tlie dove began 
to GOO, and hold out her pretty beak, ami the foolish tiger 
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iliettlieci Iris claws, and rolled on the groinid hoforo her. 
It’s a pity, tor there wais some sense in the selieme.” 

Idle \valk of liodin became more and moj*e agitated. 
“No tiling is more extraordinary,” eontiinied lie, “than tlie 
generative sviGcessiou of ideas. In coin|:>aring this red- 
haired jade to a dove [colornbe)., I conhl not help tliinking 
of that infamous old, woman, Bainte-Colombe, wliom that 
big rascal Jacques Dumouliii pays bis court to, and Avliom 
the Abbe Oorbinet will iinisli, I hope, by turning to good 
account. I have often remarked, that, as a poet may find 
an excellent rhyme by mere cbance, so tlie germ of the best 
ideas is sometimes found in a word, or in some absurd re- 
semblance like tlie present. That abominable bag, Sainte- 
Oolombe and the pretty Adrienne de Cardoville, go as. well 
together, as a ring xvouid suit a cat, or a necklace a fish. 
W ell there is nothing in it.” 

Hardly had Eodin pronounced these words, than he 
started suddeiilj, and bis face shone with a fatal joy. Then 
it assumed an expression of meditative astonisinnent, as 
happens when cliance reveals some nnexpected discovery to 
the surprised and charmed inquirer after knowledge. 

Soon, with raised head and sparkling eye, isis hollow 
cheeks swelling with joy and pride, Eodin folded his arms 
in triiimpli on his breast, and exclaimed: “Oh! liow ad- 
mirable and inarveloiis are these mysterious evolutions of 
the mind; how incomprehensible is the chain of liunian 
thought, which, starting from an absurd jingle of words, 
arrives at a splendid or Inminons idea! Is it weakness? or 
is it strength! Strange — very strange! I compare tlie 
red-haired girl to a dove — a colombe. That makes me 
think of the hag, who traded in the bodies and souls of so 
many creatures. A^ulgar proverbs occur to me, about a 
ring and a cat, a fish and a necklace — and suddenly, at tiie 
word NECKLACE, a new light dawns upon Tue. Yes: that 
one- word necklace shall be to me a golden key, to open 
the portals of my brain, so long foolishly closed.” 

And, after again walking hastily np and clown, Rodin 
continued: “ Yes, it is worth attempting. The more I re- 
flect upon it, the more feasible it appears. Only how to 
get at that wretch, Sainte-Colombe? W ell, there is Jacques 
l)nmouliii, and the other — where to find her? That is the 
stumbling-block. I must not shout before I am out of the 
wood.” . 
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Eodin began again to walk, biting Kis nails with an aii 
of deep tbouglit. For some moments, suoh was tlie tension 
of bis mind, large drops of sweat stood on his yellow brow. 
He walked np and down, stopped, stamped with his foot, 
now raised his eyes as if in search of an inspiration, and 
now scratched his head violently with his left hand, while 
he con tinned to gnaw the nails of the right. Finally, from 
time to time, he uttered exclamations of rage, despondency, 
or hope, as by turns they took possession of his mind. If 
the cause of this monster’s agitation had not been horrible, 
it would have been a curious and interesting spectacle to 
watch the labors of that powerful brain — to follow, as it 
were, on that shifting countenance, the progress and de- 
velopment of the project, on which he was now concentrat- 
ing all the resources of his strong intellect. At length, tire 
work appeared to be near completion, for Rodin resumed : 
“Yes, yes! it is bold, hazardous — hut then it is-prompt, and 
the consequences may be incalculable. Who can foresee 
the effects of the explosion of a mine?” 

Then, yielding to a movement of enthusiasm, which was 
hardly natural to him, the Jesuit exclaimed, with rapture, 
“Oh, the passions! the passions! what a magical instru- 
ment do they form, if you do but touch the keys with a 
light, skillful, and vigorous hand! How beautiful too is 
the power of thought! Talk of the acorn that becomes an 
oak, the seed that grows np to the corn — the seed takes 
months, the acorn centuries, to unfold its splendors — but 
here is a little word in eight letters, necklace — and this 
word, falling into iny brain but a few minutes ago, has 
grown and grown till it has become larger than any oak. 
Yes, that word is the germ of an idea, that, like the oak, 
lifts itself up toward heaven, for the greater glory of the 
Lord — such as they call Him, and snch as I would assert 
Him to be, should I attain — and I shall attain — for tlieso 
miserable Renneponts will pass away like a shadow. And 
what matters it, after all, to the moral order I am reserved 
to guide, whether these people live or die? What do such 
lives weigh in the balance of the great destinies of the 
world? while this inheritance which I shall boldly fling 
into the scale, will lift me to a sphere, from which one 
commands many kings, many nations — let them say and 
make what noise they will. The idiots — the stupid idiots! 
or rather, the kind, blessed, adorable idiots! They think 
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tliey have criislied us, when they say to us iiien of the 
church: take the spiritual, but we will keep the 

temporal!’ Oh, their conscience or their modesty inspires 
them well, when it bids them not meddle with spiritual 
things! They abandon the spiritual! they despise it, they 
will have nothing to do with it — oh, the venerable asses! 
they do not see, that, even as they go straight to the mill, 
it is by the spiritual that tve go straight to the temporal. 
As if the mind did not govern the body! They leave us 
the spiritual — that is, command of the conscience, soul, 
heart, and judgment — the spiritual — that is, the distribu- 
tion of heaven’s rewards, and punishments, and pardons — > 
without check, without control, in the secrecy of the con- 
fessional — and that dolt, the temporal, has nothing but 
byute matter for his portion, and yet rubs his paunch for 
joy. Only, from time to time, he perceives, too late, that, 
if he has the body, we have the soul, and that the soul 
governs the body, and so the body ends by coming with us 
also— -to the great surprise of Master Temporal, who stands 
staring with his hands on his paunch, and says: ‘Dear me! 
is it possible?’ ” * 

Then, with a laugh of savage contempt, Eodin began to 
walk with great strides, and thus continued Oh ! let me 
reach it — let me but reach the place of Sixtus V. — and the 
world shall see (one day, when it awakes) what it is to have 
the spiritual power in hands like mine — in the hands of 
a i3riest, who, for fifty years, has lived hardly, frugally, 
chastely, and who, were he pope, would continue to live 
hardly, frugally, chastely!” 

Eoclin became terrible, as he spoke thus. All the san- 
guinary, sacrilegious, execrable ambition of the worst popes 
seemed written in fiery characters on the brow of this son 
of Ignatius. A morbid desire of rule seemed to stir up the 
Jesuit’s impure blood; he was bathed in a burning sweat, 
and a kind of a nauseous vapor spread itself round about 
him. Suddenly, the noise of a traveling-carriage, which 
entered the courtyard of the house, attracted his attention. 
Regretting his momentary excitement, he drew from his 
pocket his dirty white and red cotton handkerchief, and 
dipping it in a glass of water, he applied it to his cheeks 
and temples, while he approached the window, to look 
through the half-open blinds at the traveler who had just 
arrived. The projection of a poitico, over the door at 
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which' the carriage had stopped, intercepted Bodin^& 
view. , , 

“No matter,” said he, recovering his coolness: “I shall 
know presently wdio is there. I iiinst write at once to 
Jacques Dmnonlin, to come hither immediately. He 
served me w^ell, with regard to that little slut in the Pa; c 
Clovis, who made my hair stand on end with her infernal 
Stranger. This time, Diimoulin may serve me again. 

I have him in my clutches, and he will obey me.” 

Rodin sat dowm to his desk, and wrote. A few seconds 
later, some one knocked at the door, wliicli w^as double 
locked, quite contrary* to the rules of the order. But, sure 
01 his own influence and importance, Eodin, who had ob- 
tained from the general permission to be rid for a time of 
the inconvenient company of a sociiis, often took iipcn 
himself to break through a number •of the rules. A servant 
entered, and delivered a letter to Eodin. Before opening 
it, the latter said to the man: “What carriage is that 
which just arrived?” 

“It comes from Eome, father,” answered the servant, 
bowing. * 

“ .Prom Eome I” said Eodin, hastily ; and, in spite of 
himself, a vague uneasiness was expressed in liis counte- 
nance. But, still holding the letter in his liaiids, lie 
added: “W^ho comes in the carriage?” 

“A reverend father of onr blessed company.” Notwitli- 
standing his ardent curiosity, for he knew tliat a reverend 
, father, traveling post, is always charged with some impor - 
tant mission, Eodin asked no more questions on the subject, ^ 
but said, as he pointed to the paper in his hand: “ WTience 
comes this letter?” 

“From our house at St. Herein, father.” Eodin looked 
more attentively at the writing, and recognized tlie hand 
of Father dhligrigny, who had been commissioned to at- 
teinb M. Hardy in his last moments. The letter ran as 
follows: 

“ I send a despatch to inform your reverence of a fact 
which is perhaps more singular than important. After the 
funeral of M. Francis Hardy, the coffin, which contained , 
his remains, had been provisionally deposited in a vault 
beneath our chapel, until it could be removed to the ceme- 
tery of the neighboring town. This morning, when our 
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■people went down into tlie vault, to make.tlic neeeBsarj 
preparations for the removal of the bod}’' — the coffin had 
disappeared.-”' 

^‘^Tliat is strange, indeed,” said Eodin tvith a start. 
Then he con tinned to read: 

I; ' . , 

I search has hitherto been- vain, to discover the 

! authors of the sacrilegious deed. Tlie chapel being; as yon 

I know, at a distance from the house, they were able to eftect 

* an entry without disturbing us. We have found traces of 

I a four-wheeled carriage on the damp ground in the neigh- 

1 borliood; but, at some little distance from the chapel, these 

j marks are lost in the sand, and it has been impossible to 

follow them any farther.” 

‘‘^Wlio can have carried away this body?” said Eodin, 
■with a thoughtful air. Who could have any interest in 
doing so?” 

j; ' lie continued to read: 

■,■ 

Luckily, the certificate of death is quite correct. I 
I sent for a docfcor from Etampes, to prove the disease, and 

j no question can be raised on that point. The donation is 

therefore good and valid in every respect, but F think it 
best to inform yoiir reverence of what has happened, that 
you may take measures accordingly, etc., etc.” 

After a moment’s reflection, Eodin said to himself: 
^'D’Aigrigny is right in his remark; it is more singular 
, than important. Still, it makes one think. We must 

have an eye to this affair.” 

Turning toward the servant, who had brought him the 
letter, Eodin gave him the note he had just written to 
Ninny Moulin, and said to him: “Let this letter be taken 
i instantly to its address, and let the bearer wait for an 

answer.”, 

“Yes, father.” At the moment tlie servant left the 
room, a reverend father entered, and said to Eodin, 
“Father Caboccini of Eome has Just arrived, with a mis- 
sion from our general to yonr reverence.” 

At these words, Rodin’s blood ran oold, but he maim 
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tained his immovable calmness, and said simpl}^ Where 
is Father Caboccini?'’ 

“In the next room, father.” 

“Beg him to walk in, and leave ns,” said the other. 

A second if ter, Father Caboccinj of Rome entered th(^ 
room, and was left alone with Rodin. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

TO A SOCIUS, A SOGIUS AKI) A HALF. 

The Reverend Father Caboccini, the Roman Jesuit who 
now came to visit Rodin, was a short man of about thirty 
years of age, plump, in good condition, and with an 
abdomen that swelled out his black cassock. The good lit- 
tle father was blind with one eye, but his remaining organ 
of vision sparkled with vivacity. His rosy countenance 
was gay, smiling, joyous, splendidly crowned with thick 
chestnut hair, which curled like a wax doll’s' His address 
was cordial to familiarity, and his expansive and petulant 
manners harmonized well with his general appearance. In 
a second, Rodin had taken his measure of the Italian emis- 
sary; and as he knew the practice of his Company, and 
the ways of Rome, he felt by no means comfortable at sight 
of this Jolly little father with such affable manners. He 
would have less feared some tall, bony priest, with austere 
and sepulchral countenance, for he knew that the Company 
loves to deceive by tlie outward appearance of its agents; 
and, if Rodin guessed rightly, the cordial address of this 
personage would rather tend to show that he was charged 
with some fatal mission. 

Suspicious, attentive, Avith eye and mind on the watch, 
like an old wolf expecting an attack, Rodin advanced, as 
usual, sloAvly and tortuously toward the little man, so as to 
have time to examine him thoroughly, and penetrate be- 
neath his jovial outside. But the Roman left him no space 
for that purpose. In his impetuous affection, he threw 
himself right on the neck of Rodin, pressed him in his 
arms wdth an effusion of tenderness, and kissed him over 
and over again upon both cheeks, so loudly and plentifully 
that the echo resounded through the apartment. In his 
life Rodin had never been so treated. More and more un- 
easy at the treachery which must needs lurk under such 
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warm embraces, ami irritated by his own evil presentiments, 
tlie Freiicli Jesuit did ail he could to extricate himself 
from the Eomaii’s exaggerated tokens of tenderness. But 
tlie latter kept his hold; his arms, though short, were 
vigorous, and Eodin Avas kissed over and over again, till the 
little one-eyed man was quite out of breath. It is hardly 
necessary to state that these embraces were accompanied by 
the most friendly, aifectionate, and fraternal exclamations 
■—all in tolerably good French, but Avith a strong Italian 
accent, Avhich we must beg the reader to supply for him- 
self, after Ave have given a single specimen. It Avill perhaps 
be remembered that, fully aware of the danger he might 
possibly incur by his ambitious machinations, and knowing 
from liistory that the use of poison had often been consid- 
ered at Eome as a state necessity, Eodin, on being suddenly 
attacked Avith the cholera, had exclaimed, Avith a furious 
glance at Cardinal Malipieri, “I am poisoned!” 

The same apprehensions occurred involuntarily to the 
Jesuit’s mind as he tried, by useless efforts, to escape from 
the embraces of the Italian emissary; and he could not 
help muttering to himself, ‘^‘^This one-eyed felloAV is a 
great deal too fond. 1 hope there is no poison under his 
Jiidas-kisses.” At last, little Father Oaboccini, being 
quite out of breath, Avas obliged to relinquish his hold on 
Eodin’s neck, Avho, readjusting his dirty collar, and his old 
cravat and Avaistcoat, somCAvhat in disorder in consequence 
of this hurricane of caresses, said in a gruff tone, ‘^Ycmr 
humble servant, father, but vou need not kiss quite so- 
hard.” 

Without making any ansAver to this reproach, the little 
father riveted his one eye upon Eodin Avith an expression 
of enthnsiasm, and exclaimed, Avhile he accompanied his 
words with petulant gestures, “At lazt I zee te zuperb 
light of our zacred Company, and can zalute him from my 
heart — von se more, vonse more.” 

As the little father had already recovered his breath, and 
was about to rush once again into Eodin’s arms, the latter 
stepped back hastily, and held out his arm to keep him off, 
saying, in allusion to the illogical metaphor employed by 
Father Oaboccini, “First of all, father, one does not em- 
brace a light— and then I am not a light — I am a humble 
imd obscure laborer in the Lord’s vineyard.” 

The Koman replied Avith enthusiasm (we shall henceforth 
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translate his gibberish),- ''Yon are right, father, we cajnot 
embrace a light, bnt we can prostrate ourselves before it, 
and admire its dazzling brightness.” 

So saying, Gaboccini was about to suit the action to tli-e 
word, and to prostrate himself before Eodiii, had not the 
latter prevented this mode of adulatioii by seizing the 
Eoman by the arm and exclaiming, "'Ehis is mere idolatry, 
father. Ihiss over, my qualities, and tell me wdiat is the 
object of your journey.” 

“The object, my dear father, dlls me with joy and hap- 
piness. I have endeavored to show you my aifectioii by my 
caresses, for riiy heart, is overliowing. I, have hardly been 
able to restrain myself during my JouiMiej liitlier, for my 
ImnuT riislitid to meet you. The object transports, delights, 
eucliants me ” 

“But nduit enchants you?” cried Eodiii, exasperated by 
tliese Italian exaggerations. “What is the object?”. 

“This rescript of our very reverend and excellent geiiv 
era! will inform yon, rny dear father.” 

Caboccirii drew from his pockethook a folded paper, 
with three seals, which he kissed respectfully, and delivered 
to Eodin, who himself kissed it in his turn, and opened it 
with visible anxiety. While he read it, the countenance of 
the Jesuit remained impassible, but the pulsations of the 
arteries on his temples announced his internal agitation. 
Yet he put the letter coolly into his pocket, and loolri.iig at 
the Eoirian, said to him, “Be it as our excellent general 
has commanded !” 

“Tiien fahher,” cried Gaboccini, with a new eifusion of 
tenderness and admiration, “I shall be the shadow of your 
light, and, in fact, your second self. I shall. have the 
happiness of being always with you, day and night, and of 
acting as your soeius, since, after having ailow^ed you to be 
without one for some time, according to your wish, and for 
the interest of our blessed Gompanj, our excellent general 
now thinks fit to send me from Eome, to fill that post 
about your person — an unexpected, an immense favor, 
which fills me with gratitude -to our' general, and with love 
to you, my dear, ray excellent father!” 

“It is 'Well played,” thought Eodin; “but I am not so 
BofJ], and ’tiR only among the blind that your Cyclops are 
kings!” , ■ , ■ ‘ „ 
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The eTeiiing of tlie day in wliicli this scene took place 
hetweeii the Jesuit and liis new soeiiiSj Ninny Moulin, after 
receiving in presence f>f Gahoccini the instructions of 
Bodin, went straight to Madame de la Sainte Oolombe’s, 

This woman had made her fortune at the time of the 
allies taking Paris^ by keeping one of those pretty mil- 
liners'-shops/’ whose pink bonnets ’’ have run in to a prov- 
erb not /extinct in these days wlien bonnets are not known. 
Niiiiiy Moulin had no better well to draw inspiration from 
when^ as now, he had to find out, as per Bodin^s order, a 
girl of an age and appearance whieli^ singularly enoughj 
were'closely resembling those of Mademoiselle de Cardoviile. 

No doubt of Ninny Moul in’s success in the mission:, for 
the next morning Rodin, whose countenance wore a 
triumphant expression, put with his own hand a letter into 
the post. 

The letter was addressed : 

To M. Agricola Bandoin, 

No. 2, Rue Brise-Miche, 
Paris/’ 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

FARIKGHEA'S AFFBCTIOlir. 

It will, perhaps be remembered that Djalma, when he 
heard for the first time that he was beloved by Adrienne, 
had, in the fullness of his joy, spoken thus to Earinghea, 
whose treachery he had Just discovered : leagued with 

my enemies, and I had done you no harm. You are 
wicked, because you are no doubt unhappy, I will strive 
to make you happy, so that you may be good. Would you 
have gold ? you shall have it. Would you have a friend ? 
though you are a slave, a king^s son offers you his friend- 
ship.’’ 

Paringhea had refused the gold, and appeared to accept 
the friendship of the son of Kadja-sing. E«i slowed with 
remarkable intelligence, and extraordinary power of dissim- 
ulation, the half-breed had easily persuaded the prince of 
the sincerity of his repentance, and obtained credit for hfs 
gratitude and attachment from so confiding and generous 
a character. Besides, what motives could DJalma have to 
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suspect tlie slave, now, become his friend? Certain of thfa 
love of Madenioiselfe de Cardoville, with whom he passed a 
portion of every day, her salutary inllueDce would have 
guarded him ag^li^st any dangerous counsels or calumnies 
of the half-caste, a faithful and secu’et instrument of 
Eodin, and attached by him to the Company. But Far- 
inghea, whose tact was amazing, did not act so lightly ; he 
never spoke to the prince of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
and waited unobtrusively for the confidential communica- 
tions into wliich Djalma was sometimes hurried by ins 
excessive joy. A feW days after the interview last de- 
scribed between Adrienne and Djalma, and on the morrow 
of the day when Rodin, certain of the Success of Ninny 
Moulin’s mission to Sainte-Oolombe, had liimself put a let^ 
ter in the post to the address of Agricola Baudoin, the half- 
caste, who for some time had appeared oppressed with a 
violent grief, seemed to get so much wmrse, that the prince, 
struck with the desponding air of the man, asked him 
kindly and repeatedly the cause of his sorrow. But Far- 
inghea, while he gratefully thanked the prince for the in- 
terest he took in him, maintained the mosfc absolute silence 
and reserve on the subject of his grief. 

These preliminaries will enable the reader to understand 
the following scene, which took place about noon in the hoiuse 
in the Rue de Clichy occupied by the Hindoo. '^Contrary 
to his habit, Djalma had not passed that morning with 
Adrienne. He had been informed the evening before, by 
the young lady, that she must ask of him the sacrifice of 
this whole clay, to take the necessary measures to make 
their marriage sacred and acceptable in the eyes of the 
world, and yet free from the restrictions which she and 
Djalma disapproved. As for the means to be employed by 
Mademoiselle, de Cardoville to attain this end, and the 
name of the pure and honorahle person who •was to conse- 
crate tlieir union, these were secrets which, not belonging 
exclusively to the young lady^, could not yet be communi- 
eated to Djalma. To the Indian, so long accustomed to 
devote evmy instant to Adrienne, this day seemed inter- 
minable. By turns a prey to the most burning agitation, 
and to a kind of stupor, in which he plunged himself to 
escape from the thoughts that caused his tortures, Djalma 
lay stretched upon a divan, with his face buried in his 
hands, as if to shut out the view of a too enchanting vision. 
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Suddenly, without knocking at the door, as usual, Faring- 
iiea entered the prince’s apartment. 

At the noise tne half-caste made in entering, Djalina 
started, raised his head, and looked round him with sur- 
prise; hut, on seeing the pale, agitated countenance of the 
slave, he rose hastily, and advancing toward him, exclaimed: 

“ What is the matter, Faringhea!” 

After a inomenFs silence, and as if struggling with a 
painful feeling of hesitation, Faringhea threw himself at 
the feet of Djalina, and murmured in a ^veak, despairing, 
almost supplicating voice: “I am very miserable. Pity 
me, my good lord 1” 

The tone was so touching, the grief under which the 
half-breed suffered seemed to give to his features, generally 
fixed and hard as bronze, such a heartrending expression, 
that Djalma was deeply affected, and, bending to raise him 
from the ground, said to him, in a kindly voice: “Speak 
to me! Confidence appeases the torments of the heart. 
Trust me, friend — for my angel herself said to me, that 
happy love cannot bear to see tears about him.” 

“ But unhappy love, miserable love, betrayed love — weeps 
tears of blood,” replied Faringhea, with a painful dejection. 

“Of what love dost thou speak?” asked Djalma, in 
surprise. 

“ I speak of my love,” answered the half-caste, with a 
gloomy air. 

“ Of your love?” said Djalma, more and more astonished; 
not that the half-caste, still young, and with a countenance 
of somber beauty, appeared to him incapable of inspiring or 
feeling the tender passion, but that, until now, he had 
never iraagained him capable of concoiving so -deep a 
sorrow. ' • . 

“My lord,” resumed the half-caste, “you told me, that 
misfortune had made me wicked, and that happiness would 
make me good. In those words I saw a presentiment, and 
a noble love** entered my heart, at the moment when hatred 
and treachery departed from.it. I, the half-savage, found 
a woman, beautiful and young, to respond to my passion. 
At least I thought so. But I had betrayed you, my lord, 
and there is no happiness for a traitor, even though he re« 
pent. In my turn, I have been shamefully betrayed.”- 

Then, seeing the surprise of the prince, the half-caste 
added, as. if overwhelmed with confusion: “Do not mock 
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me. my lord ! The most frightful tortures would not liaY^ 
wrung this confession from me; but yoiw the son of a kingj 
deigned to call the poor slave your friend 

“And your friend thanks you for the confidence,” m* 
Bwered Djalma. “Far from mocking, he will console yoiir 
Mock you I do you think it possible?” 

“ Betrayed love merits contempt and insult,” said Faring** 
hea, bitterly* “Even cowards may point at one with 
SGorn—for, 'in this country, the sight of the man deceived 
ill w’hat is dearest to his soul, the vcij life-blood of his life, 
only makes people shrug their shoulders and laugh.” 

“'But are you certain of this treachery?” said Djalma, 
mildly. Then he added, with a visible hesitation, that 
proved the goodness of his heart: “Listen tome, and for- 
give me for speaking of the past,!- It will only be another 
_ proof, that I, cherish no evil- memories, and that I fully 
believe in your repentance and affection. Eemember, that 
I also once thought, that she, who is the angel of my life, 
did not love me— and yet it was false. Who tells you, that 
yon are not, like me, deceived by false appearances?” 

“ Alas, my lord ! could I only believe so ! But I dare not 
bope it. My brain wanders uncertain, I cannot come to 
any resolution, and therefore I have recourse to you.” 

“ But what causes your suspicions?” 

“Her coldness, which sometimes succeeds to apparent 
tenderness. The refusals she gives me in the name of 
duty. Yes,” added the half-caste, after a moment’s silence, 
“she reasons about her love — a proof, that she has never 
loved me, or that she loves me no more.” 

“On the contrary^, she ..perhaps loves yon all the more, 
that she takes into consWeration the interest and the dig- 
nity of her love.” ’ ■ .... 

“ That; is W'hat they all say,” replied the half-caste, with 
bitter iroiiv, as ha fixed .a- penetrating, look on Djalma; 
“thus speak all those who love weakly, coldly ; but those 
who love valiantly, never show these insulting suspicions, 
hhr them, a, word from the man they adore is a command; 
they do not haggle and bargain, for tlie cruel pleasure of 
exciting the passion of ■their.-iover to madness,, and so ruling 
him more surely. ■ No, wdiaf their lover asks of them, w-ere 
it to cost life and honor, they would grant it wdthont hesi- 
tation— because, with them, the will of the man they love 
is above every other consideration, divine and human. .But 
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those crafty women, whose pride it is to tame and eoiiqner 
man — who take deliglit in irritating liis passion, and some- 
times appear on the "point of yielding to it— a, re demons, 
who rejoice in the tears and torments of the- wretch, that 
loves them -with the miserable weakness of a cliild. While 
we expire with love at their feet, the perfidious creatures 
are calculating the effects of their refusals, and seeing how 
far tliey can go, without quite driving their victiiii to de- 
spair. Oh! how cold and cowardly are 'they, compared to 
the valiant, true-hearted women, who say to tlie .men of 
their choice: ‘Let me be thine to-day — and to-morrow, 
come shame, despair and 'death — it matters little! Be 
happy! my life is not Avorth one tear of thine!’ ’’ 

Djalma’s brow had darkened, as he listened. . Having 
kept inviolable the secret of the various incidents of his 
passion for Madera oiselle de Oardoville, he could not 
see in these Avords a quite involuntary allusion to the de- 
lays' and refusals of Adrienne..- And yet Djalma suffered a 
moment in his pride, at the thought of considerations and 
duties that a Avoiiiaii holds dearer tlian her love. But this 
bitter and painful thought Avas soon effaced from the 
Oriental’s rniiKl, thanks to the beneficent influence of the 
remeiiibraiice of Adrienne. His brow agaii'i cleared, and 
he answered the halt-caste, who aauis watcliing him atten- 
tively with a sidelong glance: “IT on are deluded by grief. 
If you have no other reason to doubt her you love, than 
these refusals and vague suspicions, be satisfied! You aye 
perhaps loved better than you can imagine.” 

“Alas! would it Avere so, my lord!” replied the half- 
caste, dejectedly, as if he had been deeply touched by the 
words of Djalma. “Yet I say., to myself: There is for 
this Avoman something stronger than her love-— del icacj, 
dignity, honor, Avhat you will — but she does not love me 
enongh to sacrifice for me this something!” 

“Friend, you are deceiAmd,” answered Djalma, mildly, 
though the Avords affected him with a painful impression. 
“The greater the love of a Avoman, the more it should be 
chaste and noble. It is love itself that awakens this deli- 
eacy and these vscriiples. He rules, instead of being ruled. ” 

“That is true,” replied the half-caste, with hitter irony, 
“ Love so rules me, that this woman bids me love in her own 
fashion, and I haAm only to submit.” 

■ .Pausing sudclenly, Paiinghea'hid his face in his .hands,' 
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and hea?ed a deep-drawn sigh. His features expressed a 
mixture of hate, rage, and despair, at once so terrible and 
so painful, that Bjalma, more and more affected, exclaimed, 
as he seized the other’s hand: “Calm this fury, and lis- 
ten to the voice of friendship! It will dispense this evil 
induence. Speak to me!” 

“No, no! it is too dreadful !” 

“ Speak, I hid thee.” 

“No! leave the wretch to his despair!” 

“Do you think me capable of that?” said Djalma, with 
a mixture of mildness and dignity, which seemed to make 
an impression on tlie half-caste. 

“Alas!” replied he, hesitating; “do you wish to hear 
more, my lord?” 

“I wish to hear all.” 

“Well, ohen! I have not told you all — for, at the mo- 
ment of making this confession, shame and the fear of 
ridicule kept me back. You asked me what reason I had 
to believe myself betrayed. I spoke to yon of vague 
suspicions, refusals, coldness. That is not all— this even- 
ing- ” 

“Go on 1” 

“This evening — she made an appointment — with a man 
that she prefers to me.” 

“ Who told you so?” 

“A stranger who pitied my blindness.” 

“And suppose the man deceives you — or deceives him- 
self?” 

“ He has offered me proofs of what he advances.” 

“What proofs?” 

“ He will enable me this evening to witness the inter- 
view. Ht may be,’ said he, ‘that this appointment may 
have no guilt in it, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary. Judge for yourself, have courage, and. your 
cruel indecision will be at an end.’ ” 

“And what did you answer?” 

“ Nothing, my lord. My head wandered as it does now, 
and I came to you for advice.” 

Then making a gesture of despair, he proceeded with a 
savage laugh: “Advice? It is from the blade of my kand- 
Jiar that I should ask counsel! It would answer: ‘Blood ! 
blood !’ ” 

Faringhea grasped convulsively the long dagger attached 
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fo bis girdle. There is a sort of contagion in certain forms 
of passion. At sight of Faringhea’s countenance, agitated 
by jealous fury, Dj alma shuddered — for he remembered the 
fit of insane rage, with which lie had been possessed, when 
the Princess de Saint-Dizier had defied Adrienne to con- 
tradict her, as to the discovery of Agricola Baudoin in her 
bed-chamber. . But then, reassured by the lady’s proud 
and noble bearing, DJalma had soon learned to ’despise 
the horrible calumny, which Adrienne had not even 
thought worthy of an answer. Still, two or three 
times, as the lightning will flash suddenly across the 
clearest sky, the remembrance of that shameful accu- 
sation had crossed the prince’s mind, like a streak of 
fire, but had almost instantly vanished, in the serenity and 
happiness of his ineifable confidence in Adrienne’s heart. 
These memories, however, while they saddened the mind 
of •Djalma, only made him more compassionate 'with re- 
gard to Faj'inghea, than he might have been without this 
strange coincidence between the position of the half-caste 
^nd his own. Knowing, by his own experience, to what 
madness a blind fury may be carried, and wishing to tame 
the half-caste by atlectionate kindness, Djalma said to 
him in a grave and mild tone: offered you my friend- 

ship. I will now act toward you as a friend.” 

But Faringhea, seemingly a prey to a dull and mute 
frenzy, stood with fixed and haggard eyes, as though he did 
not hear Djalma. 

The latter laid his hand on his shoulder, and resumed 
‘‘Faringhea, listen to me!” 

“My lord,” said the half-caste, starting abruptly, as from 
a dream, “forgive me — but ” 

“In the anguish occasioned by these cruel suspicions, if: 
is not of your.kaudjiar that you must take couiisei"— but of 
vour friend.” 

■ “ My lord ” 

“To this interview, which will prove' the innocence or 
the treachery of your beloved, you will do well to go.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the half-caste, in a hollow voice, and 
with a bitter smiie; “I shall be there.” 

“But yo-u must not go alone.” 

“What do you mean, my lord? cried the haif-caate. 
“Who will accompany me?” 

bl will” 
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Yon, my lotd?”. 

^^Yes— -perhaps, to save yoii;from a crime— for I knoi 
tow blind and unjust is the earliest outburst of raged’ 

^‘‘ Biit that transport gives us revenge!” cried the half- 
caste, with a cruel smile. 

^^Fa^iDghea, this day is all my own. I shall' not leave 
you,” said the prince, resolutely. “Either you shall not 
go to tills interview, or I will accompany you.” 

The half-caste appeared conquered by this generous per- 
severance. He fell at the fee c of Djalma, pressed the 
prince’s hand respectfully to his rorehead and to his lips, 
and said: “My lord, be generous to the end! forgive me!” 

“For what shoiiid i forgive yon?” 

“Before I spoke to yon, I had the audacity to think of 
asking for what you have just freely offered. Yot know^- 
ing to what extent my fury might carry me, I had thought 
of asking you this favor, which you would not perhaps grant 
to an equal, but I did not dare to do it. I shrunk even 
from the avowal of the treachery 1 have cause to fear, and 
I came only to tell yon of my misery — because to you alone 
in all the world I conld tell it.” 

It is impossible to describe the almost candid simplicity, 
with which the half-breed pronounced these words, and the 
soft tones, mingled with tears, which had succeeded Im 
savage fury. I)*4e[)ly aifected, Djalma raised him from the 
ground, and said: “ You were entitled to ask of me a mark 
of friendship. I am happy in having forestalled you. 
Courage! he of good clieer! I will accompany yon to this 
interview, and, if iny hopes do not deceive me, you will 
find you have been deluded by false appearances.” 


When the night v/as come, the half-breed and Djalma, 
wn'apped in their cloaks, got into a hackney-coach. * Far- 
iiighea ordered the coachman to drive to the house inhabited 
.by Sain te-OoIom be. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

AK EVENIXa AT SAINTE-COLOMBE’S. 

Leaving Djalma iiiid P^iriugliea in tlie coaclg on tlicnr 
way 5 a few Wi).rus are iiidispe.iisable before coiitiiiidrig tins 
i^c'ieiie. .Ninny ignorant of tlic real object of tbe 

step be took at tlie instigation of Rodin, liad, on the even- 
ing before, according to orders received frony the latter, 
ottered a considerable sum to Sainte-Colombe, to obtain 
from that creature (still singularly rapacious) tlie use of 
her apartineiits for a. w.hole day. Sainte-Colomlje, having 
'■iccepted tliis pro|)osition, too advantageous to be refused, 
had set out tluit mui’iiing witli lier servants, to whom she 
Ayished.,^he said, in return for their good services, to give a 
• day’s ■pleasure in the country. Master of the house, llodin, 
in** a black wig, blue spectacles, and a cloak, aini with his 
month and cliiii buried in a. woivsted comforter — in a word, 
perfectly disguised — had gone that morning to take, a look 
at tlie apartments, and to give his instractions to the lialf- 
caste. The latter, in two hours from tlm departure of the 
liad, tliaiiks to his address and intelligence, coin- 
fileted tlie most iiiiportant preparations,' and returned in 
iiastft to Djalma, to play witli detestable liypocrisy tire 
scene at whicli we have Just been present. 

During the ride from the Rue de Clichy to tiie Rue de 
Richelieu, Faringliea appeared plunged in a mournful rev- 
erie. Suddenly, he said to Djalma in a quick tone: ‘‘My 
lord,:if I am betrayed, I must liave vengeance.” 

, “ Oontempt is a, terrible revenge,” answered Djalma. 

“No, no,” replied the half-casie, with an accent of re- 
pressed rage. “ .It is not enough. The nearer the moment 
approaches, the more I feel I must have blood.” 

Listen to me* ” . 

“My lord, liave pity on me!. I -was a coward to draw 
back .from my reve'uge. Let ma leave you, my lord! J 
will go alone to this interview.” 

Ho saying, Fariiighea made a movement, as if he would 
spring f.rom the carriage. '. 

Djalma held him by the arm, and said: “Remain! I 
wnll not leave you. If you are betrayed, yon shall, not shed 
blood. Contempt will avenge and friendship will console 
you..”: 
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No, 110^ m}’ lord; I am resolTod. When I have killed 
-—then I will kill myself,” cried the half-caste, with savage 
excitement. “This kandjiar for the false onesl” added 
he, laying his hand on his dagger. “ The poison in the hilt 
forme.” 

“ Faringhea — 

“ If I resist yon, my lord, forgive me ! My destiny must 
be accomplished.” 

Time pressed, and Djalma, despairing to calm the other’s 
ferocious rage, resolved' to have recourse to a stratagem. 

After some minutes’ silence, he said to Faringhea: “I 
will not leave yon, I will do all I can to save yon from a 
crime. If I do not succeed, the blood yon shed be on your 
own head. This hand shall never again be locked in 
yonrs.” 

These words appeared to make a deep impression on Far- 
inghea. He breathed a long sigh, and, bowing his head 
upon his breast, remained silent and full of thought. 
Djalma prepared, by the faint light of the lamps reflected 
in the interior of the coach, to throw himself suddenly on 
the half caste, and disarm him. But the latter, who saw 
at a glance the intention of the prince, drew his kandjiar 
abruptly from his girdle, and holding it still in its sheath, 
said to the prince in a half-solemn, half-savage tone: 
“This dagger, in a strong hand, is terrible; and in 
this phial is one of the most subtle poisons of our 
ccantry.” 

He touched a spring* and the knob at the top of the hilt 
rose like a lid, discovering the mouth of a small . crystal 
phial concealed in this murderous weapon. 

“Two or three drops of this poison upon the lips,” re- 
sumed the half-caste, “and death comes slowly and peace- 
fully, ill a few hours, and without pain. Only, for the 
first symptom, the nails turn bine. But he who emptied 
this phial at a draught would fall dead, as if struck by 
lightning.” . 

“ Yes,” replied Djalma; “I know that our country pro- 
duces such mysterious poisons. But why lay such stress 
on the murderous properties to this weapon?” 

“To show you, my lord, that this kandjiar would ensure 
the success and impunity of my vengeance. With the 
blade I could destroy, and by the poison escape from human 
justice. Well, my lord ! this kandjiar-— take it-— I give it 
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rip to yon — I reiionnce my YeiigeaTice — ratlier than render 
myself nnwortliy to clasp again yonr hand!” 

He presented the dagger to the prince, who, as pleased 
as surprised at this ■ unexpected determination, hastily 
secured the terrible weapon beneatli his own girdle, while 
the half-breed continued, in a Yoice of emotion : “ Keep this 
kandjiar, my lord — and when you have seen and heard all 
that we go to hear and see — yon shall either give me the 
dagger to strike a wretch — or the poison, to die without 
striking. You shall comnand; I will obey.” 

Djalma was about to reply, when the coach stopped at 
the house inhabited by Sainte-Colombe. The prince and 
the half-caste, well enveloped in their mantles, entered a 
dark porch, and the door was closed after them. Faring- 
hea exchanged a few words with the porter, and the latter 
gave him a key. The two Orientals somi arrived at Sainto- 
Oolombe’s apartments, which had twm doors opening upon 
the landing-place, besides a private entrance from the 
courtyard. As he put the key into the lock, Faringhea said 
to Djalma, in an agitated voice: ‘^Pity my weakness, my 
lord” “hut, at this terrible moment, I tremble and hesitate. 
It wvre perhaps better to doubt — or to forget!” 

Then, as the prince was about to answer, the half-caste 
exclaimed: “No! we must have no cowuirdice!” and, 
opening the door precipitately, he entered, followed by 
Djalma. 

When the door wms again closed, the prince and the half- 
caste found themselves in a dark and narrow passage. 
“ Yonr hand, my lord — let me guide you — walk lightly,” 
said Faringhea, in a low whisper. 

, He extended his hand to the prince, who took hold of it, 
and they both advanced silently through the darkness. 
After leading Djalma some distance, and opening and clos- 
ing several doors, the half-caste stopped abruptly, and, 
abandoniiig the hand wdiich he had hitherto held, said to 
the prince: “My lord, the decisive moment approaclies; let 
us wait here for a few seconds.” 

A profound silence followed these words of the half-caste. 
The darkness was so complete, that Djalma could distin- 
guish nothing. In about a minute, he heard Faringhea 
moving away from him; and then a door was suddenly 
opened, and as abruptly closed and locked. This circum- 
stance made Djalma somewhat uneasy. By a mechanical 
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iiiovemeBt, lie laid liis liand upon Iris’ dagger, and advanced 
caiitioiislytowaial the side, Avliere lie supposed the door to be. 

SiKldeidy, the half<iaste\s . voice struck pipoii his ear, 
though it was iiiipossible to guess wlieiice it caine._ ^‘My 
lord,’"’ it said, ‘^yoii told me, you were my friend. I act as 
a friend. If I have employed stratagem to bring you 
hither, it is because the' blindness of your fatal passion 
■would otherwise have prevented your accompanying me. 
The Princess de Saint-Dizier named to you Agricola Ban- 
doin, the lover of Adrienne de Cardoville. Listen — look- — 
Judge!” 

The voice ceased. It appeared to have issued from one 
corner of the room. DJalma, still in darkness, perceived 
too late into what a snare he had fallen, ami trembled with 
rage~-almost with alarm. 

^bFariilghea !” he exclaimed; ‘Svhere am F? where are 
you? Open the door on your life! I would leave this 
place instantly.” 

Extending his arras, the prince advanced hastily several 
steps, but he only touched a tapesti'ied wall; lie followed 
it, hoping to find the door, and lie at lengtli found it; but 
it was locked, and resisted all his efforts. He continued 
his researches, and came to a fireplace witli no fire in it, 
and to a second door, equally fast. Iila few moments, he 
had thus made the circle of the room, and found himself 
again at the fireplace. The anxiety of the pilnce increased.' 
more and more. He called Faringhea, in a \’oicc trembling 
with passion. There was 210 answer. Profound silence 
reigned Avithout, and complete darkness witiiiii. Ere long, 
a perfumed vapor, of. indescribable sweetness, but very 
subtle and penetrating, spread itself insensibly tliroiigli tlie 
little room in which Djalma was. It iiiiglit be, that the. 
orifice of a tube, passing through one of the doors of the 
room, introduced this balmy current. At the height 01 
angry and terrible thoughts, DJalma paid no attention to 
this odor — but soon, the arteries of his temples began to 
beat violently, a burning heat seemed to circulate rapidly 
through his veins, he felt a sensation of pleasure. Ids re- 
sentment died gradually awmy, and a mild, incdTalde torpor 
crept over him, without his being fully conscious of tlie 
mental transformation that was taking place. Yet, by a 
last effort of the weaver! ng will, DJalma advanced cmc4 
more to try and open one of the doors; he found it indee<i, 
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at tills place tlie vapor was so strong, tluit its action 
redoubled, and, unable to. move a step further, Djalma was 
obliged to siipport himself by. leaning against the wall,'''' 

Then a strange thing happened. A faint light spread 
itself gradually through an adjoining apartment, and 
Djalma now peresived, for the first time, the existence ol 
a little round wimlow, in tlie wall of the I’oem in wliich he 
was. On the side of the prince, tins' oiieiiing 'was protected 
by n slight but strong railing, which hardly intercepted the 
view. On the otlier side a thick piece of plate-glass was 
fixed at the distiince c^f two or three inches from the railing 
in question, fillie room, wliich Djalma saw through this 
wdiidow, and throngli which the faint light was now grad- 
ually spreading, wms richly fnrnislied. Between two win- 
dows, hung W'itli crimson silk curtains, stood a kind of 
whvrdrobe, Avith a lookiiig-giass front; opposite the fireplace, 
in winch glowed tlie burning coals, was a long, wide divan, 
furnished w’ith cushions. 

In another second a Avomaii entered, this ajiarDneiit. Hei 
face and figure were invisible, being wrapped in a long, 
hooded mantle, of peculiar form and a dark color. The 
siglit of this man 'lie made Djalma start. To the pleasure 
he at first felt succeeded a feverish anxiety, like the growing 
fumes of intoxication. There Avas that strange Imzzing in 
his ears whicli Ave experience when Ave plunge into deep 
waters. It Avas in a kind of delirium that Djalma looked 
on at Avliat Avas passing in the next room. The woman 
who had just appeared entered Avitli caution, almost with 
fear. Ih'awing aside one of the AAnndow curtains, she 
glanced through the closed blinds into the street. Then 
slie retiii’iietl sloAvIy to the fireplace, Avliere she stood for a 
moment pensive, still carefully enveloped in tier mantle. 
Completely yielding to tlie influence of the vapor, which 
deprived liiin of his presence of mind — forgetting Fariiighea, 
and all the circumstances tiuit had accompanied his arrival 
at this house—- Djalma concentrated all the powers of liis 
attention on the spectacle before him, at ■which beseemed 
to he ]u'eseut as in a dream. 

Suddenly Djalma saw the Avoman leave iho fireplace and 

tiii’ strange effect of iiaskeisli. To tho effect of this is at- 
trlUiit's! ihe kind of liallucination which seized on those uiilmppy 
persojis, whom the .Prince of the Assassins (tlie Old Man of tW 
kiouumin) used as the instruments of his Yengeance, . 
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ad vaBce toward tlie looking-glass. T tirniiig her face toward 
it, she allowed the rnantle to glide down to lier feet. 
Djalma was thunderstruck. He saw the face of Adrienne 
de Gardoville. Yes, Adrienne, as he had seen her tlie 
night before, attired as during her interview with the Prin- 
cess de Saint-Dizier — the light green dress, the rose-colored 
ribbons, the white bead ornaments. A network of white 
beads concealed her back-hair, and harmonized admirably 
with the shining gold of her ringlets. Finally, as far as 
the Hindoo could Judge through the railing and the thick 
glass, and in the faint light, it was the figure of Adrienne, 
with her marble shoulders and swan-like neck, so proud and 
so graceful. In a word, he could not, he did not doubt 
that it was xidrienne de Gardoville. Djalma was bathed in 
a burning dew, his dizzy excitement increased, and, with 
bloodshot eye and heaving bosom, he remained motionless, 
gazing almost without the power of thought. The young 
lady, with her back still turned toward Djalma, arranged her 
hair with graceful art, took off the network which formed 
her headdress, placed it on the chimney-piece, and began 
to unfasten her gown; then, withdrawing from the look- 
ing-glass, she disappeared for an instant from DJalma’s 
view.^ ' 

“She is expecting Agricola Baudoin, her lover,” said a 
voice, which seemed to proceed from the wall of the dark 
room ill which Djalma was. 

Nothwithstanding his bewilderment, these terrible words, 
“ She is expecting Agricola Baudoin, her lover,” passed like 
a stream of fire through the brain and heart of the prince. 
A cloud of blood came over bis eyes, be uttered a hollow 
groan, which the thickness of the glask prevented from 
kiing heard in the next room, and broke his nails in 
attempting to tear down the iron railing before the window. 

Having reached this paroxysm of delirious rage, Djalma 
saw the uncertain light grow still fainter, as if it had' been 
discreetly obscured, and, through the vapory shadow that 
hung before him, be perceived the young lady returning, 
clad in a long white dressing-gown, and with her golden 
curls floating over her naked arras and sbonlders. She 
advanced cautiously in the direction of a door which was 
hid from Djalma’s view. At this moment, one of the doors 
of the apartment in which the piince was concealed was 
gently o]iened by an invisible hand. Djalma noticed it by 
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tlie click of the lock, and by tlie current of fresh air which 
^treained upon liis face, for he could see nothiug. This 
door, left open for Djalma, like that in the next room, to 
which the young lady had drawn near, led to a sort of ante- 
chamber communicating with the stairs, which some one 
now rapidly ascended, and, stopping short, knocked twice 
at the outer door. 

“ Here comes Agricola Baudoin. Look and listen !’' said 
the same voice that the prince bad already heard. 

Mad, intoxicated, but wdtli the fixed idea and reckless 
determination of a madman or a drunkard, Djalma drew 
the dagger which Faringhea had left in his possession, and 
stood in motionless expectation. Hardly were the two 
knocks heard before the young lady quitted the apartment, 
from which streamed a faint ray of light, ran to the door 
of the staircase, so that some faint glimmer reached the 
place wdiere Djalma stood watching, his dagger in his hand. 
He saw the young lady pass across the antechand3er, and 
approach the door of tlie staircase, where she said in a 
whisper: “ Who is there?” 

“ It is I — xlgricola Baudoin,” answered, from without, a 
manly voice. 

What followed ■was rapid as lightning, and must be con- 
ceived rather than described. Hardly had the young lady 
drawn the bolt of the door, hardly had Agricola Baudoin 
ste|)ped across the threshold, than Djalma, with the bound 
of a tiger, stabbed, as it were at once, so rapid were the 
strokes, both the young lady, who fell dead on the floor, 
and Agricola, who sank, dangerously wounded, by the side 
of the unfortunate victim. This scene of murder, rapid 
as thought, took place in the midst of a half obscurity. 
Suddenly the faint light from the chamber was completely 
extinguished, and a second after, Djalma felt his arm seized 
in the darkness by an iron grasp, and the voice of Faring- 
hea whispered: “ You are avenged. Come; hve can secure 
our retreat.” Inert, stupefied at what he had done, Djalma 
offered no resistance, and let himself be dragged by the 
half-caste into the inner apartTiient, from which there was 
another way out. 

When Eodin had exclaimed, in his admiration of the 
generative power of thought, that the word neckla ce had 
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been d)e genn of the infernal -project he tlieii con tern 
plated, it was, that chance had, brought to his iiriTid ihis 
remembrance of the too famons affair of the diamond necL'- 
lace, ill which a woman, t'hai'iks to her Yagiie resemblaiu'e to 
Queen Marie Antoinette, being dressed- like that pj’inccss, 
and favored by the uncertainty of a twilight, luid played so 
skillfully the part of her unfortunate sovereign, as to niake 
the Cardinal Prince de Piohan, thongli faniiliar witli tlie 
court, the complete dupe of the illusion. Haviiig once 
determined on his execrable design, Eodia iiad sent Jacrfues 
Diimoulin to Sainte-Colombe, without telling liini the real 
object of his mission, to ask tliis experienced woman to 
procure a -fine young girl, tall,. and with red hair. Once 
fo-iind, a costunie exiietly resembling^ that YvOiti by Adri- 
enne, and of wdiich the 'Princess de Saiiit-Dizder gave tlie 
description to Eodin (though lierself ignorant of this new 
plot), was to complete the deception. ''.I^lie rest is known, 
or may be guessed. The unfortunate gii’l, wlio acted as, 
Adrienne’s double, believed she was only aiding in a jest. 
As for Agricola, he had received a letter, in w’hicii he was. 
invited to a meeting that might be of tlie greatest impor- 
tance to Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

THE KUPTIAL BED. 

The milb light of a circular lamp of orieutal alfdiaster, 
suspendcrl from tlie ceiling by three silver chains, spreads 
a faint luster tlirough the bed-chamber of Adrienne de Car- 
doville, Tlie large ivory bedstead, inlaid witli niotlier-of- 
pearl, is not at present occupied, and almost disappears 
beneath snowy curtains of lace and muslin, transparent and 
vapory as clouds. On the white marble mantelpiece, from 
beneath wliich the fire throws ruddy beams on tlie ermine 
carpet, is the usual basket filled with a busli of red camellias, 
in the midst of their shining green leaves. A ploasa,iit 
aromatic odor, rising from a warm and perfumed bath in 
the next room, penetrates every corner of the Ijed'chrmiber. 
All without is calm and silent. It is liardly eleven o’clock. 
The ivory door, opposite to that which leads to' the batli- 
room, opeus slowly. DJalma appears. Two hours have 
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elapsed siiice lie committed a double murder, iuid believed 
that he bad killed Adrienne in a tit of jealous fury. 

The servants of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, aeciistoiiied, 
to Djalma’s daily visits, no longer aiinoimoed bis arrival, 
ajid admJtted him without difficulty, having received no 
orders to. t lie contrary from their mistress. He had never 
before entered the bedchamber, but, knowing that the 
upartment the ladj occupied was on the first floor of the 
lioiiso, lie laid easily foimd it. As be entered that virgin 
sanctuary, bis cjoimtenaiice was pretty calm, so well did he 
control ills feelings; only a slight paleness tarnished the 
brilliant ainber of his complexion. He wore that day a 
robe of purple caslimere, striped with silver— a color wliich 
did not show the stains of blood upon it. Djalma closed 
the door after liim, and tore olf liis 'white turban, for it 
seemed to him as if a band of hot iron encircled his brow. 
His dark hair streamed .aroiind his liandsome face. • He 
crossed Ills arms upon his bosom, and looked slowly about 
liim. Wiieii his eyes rested on Adrie:nne^s bei], he. started 
suddenly, and liis cheek grew purple. Then lie drew his 
liaiid across liis foroiv, hung down liis head, and remained 
standing for some moments in a dream, motionless as a 
statin3. 

After a mournful silence of a few seconds’ duration, 
Djaliiia fell upon liis knees, and raised his eyes to lieaveii. 
The Asiatic’s countenance was liafched, in tears ami no 
longer expreSvSed [iiiy violent [lassion. Hii iiis features was 
no longer tile stamp of date, or despair, or the ferocious joy 
of vengeance gratifled. It was ratlier the expression of a 
grief at once sim[)le aiid immense. For several minutes he 
was almost clioked with sobs, and the tears ran freely down 
liis clieeks, 

^d)ead! dead!” he munnured, in a half-stifled voice. 
’*'8he, who this morning slept so peacefully in tliis chain- 
])er! And 1 have killed her. 'Now that she is dead, what 
is iior treachery to me‘? I should not have killed her for 
that. She liad betrayed me; she loved the man whom I 
slew' — s]r 5 loved liim! Alas! I conld not hope to gain the 
preference,'’ abided be, vvitli n touching mixture of resigna- 
tion and remorse; poor, untaught .yoivtli — ^^liow could I 
nier i 1 1 1 cr lo ve V 1 1 was my f aul t tlia t ■ she did not love me ; 
but, always generous, she concealed from me her. indifer* 
euce, that siie might not make me too unnappy— and fof 
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that I killed her. What was her crime? Did she not 
meet me freely? Did she not open to me her dwelling? 
Did she not allow me to pass whole days with her? No 
donht she tried to love me, and could not. I loved her 
with all the faculties of my soul, but my love was not such 
as she required. For that, I should not have killed her. 
But a fatal delusion seized me, and, after it was done, I woke 
as from a dream. Alas! it was not a dream: I have killed 
her. And yet— until this evening — what happiness I owed 
to her — v\diat hope — what joy ! She made my heart better, 
nobler, more generous. All came from her,’’ added the 
Indian, with a new burst of grief. “That remained with 
me — no one could take from me that treasure of the past — 
that ought to have consoled me. But why think of it? I 
struck them both — her and the man — without a struggle. 
It was a cowardly murder — the ferocity of the tiger that 
tears its innocent prey!” 

Djalma buried his face in his hands. Then, drying his 
tears, he resumed, “T know, clearly, that I mean to die 
also. But my death will not restore her to life!” 

He rose from the ground, and drew from his girdle Far- 
inghea’s bloody dagger; then, taking the little phial from 
the hilt, he threw the blood-stained blade upon the ermine 
carpet, the immaculate whiteness of which was thus slightly 
stained with red. 

“ Yes,” resumed Djalma, holding the phial with a con- 
vulsive grasp, “I know well that I am about to die. It is 
rigid. Blood for blood; my life for hers. How happens 
it that my steel did not turn aside? How could I kill her? 
but it is done — and my heart is full of remorse, and sorrow, 
and inexpressible tenderness — and I have come here— to 
die! 

“ Here, in this chamber,” he continued, “the heaven of 
my burning visions!” And then he added, with a heart- 
rending accent, as he again buried his face in liis hands, 
“Dead! dead!” 

“ Well! I too shall soon be dead,” he resumed, in a 
firmer voice. “But, no! I will die slowly, gradually. A 
few drops of the poison will suffice; and, when I am quite 
certain of dying, my remorse will perhaps he less terrible. 
Yesterday, she pressed my hand when we parted. Wlio 
could have foretold me tills?” The Indian raised the phial 
tesolutely to his lins. lie drank a few drops of the liquor 
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it contained, and replaced it on a little ivory table close^to 
Adrienne’s bed. 

^^This liquor is sharp and hot,” said lie. “Now I am 
certain to die. Oh ! tliat I may still have time to feast 
on tlie sight and perfume of this chamber — to lay my dying 
head on the conch where she has reposed. 

Djalma fell on his knees beside the bed, and leaned 
against it his burning brow. At this moment, the ivory 
door, which communicated with the bath-room, rolled 
gently on its hinges, and Adrienne entered. The young 
lady had just sent away her woman, who had assisted to 
undress her. She wore a long muslin wrapper gf lustrous 
whiteness. Her golden hair, neatly arranged in little plaits, 
formed two bands, which gave to her sweet face an ex- 
tremely juvenile air. Her snowy complexion was slightfy 
tinged with rose-color, from the warmth of the perfumed 
bath, which she used for a few seconds every evening. 
When she opened the ivory door, and placed lier little 
naked foot, in its white satin slipper, upon the ermine car- 
pet, Adrienne was dazziingly beautiful. Happiness sparkled 
in her eyes, and adorned her brow. All the difficiiltieE 
relative to .her union wnth Djalma Ivad now been remov ed. 
In two days she would be his. The sight of tlie nuptial 
chamber oppressed her Avith a vague and ineffable languor. 
Tlie ivory door had been opened so gently, the lady’s first 
steps were so soft upon the fur-carpet, that Djalma, still 
leauing against the bed, had beard notliing. Exit suddenly 
a cry of surprise and alarm struck upon bis ear. He 
turned round abruptly. Adrienne stood before him. 
With an impulse of modesty, Adrienne closed her night- 
dress over her bosom, and hastily dreAV back, still more 
afflicted than angry at Avhat she considered a guilty 
attempt on the part of Djalma. Cruelly hurt and off'eiided, 
she Avas about to reproach him Avitli his conduct, Avhen she 
perceived the dagger, Avhicli he had thrown down upon the 
ermine cai'pet. At sight of this Aveapon, and the expression 
of fear and stupor, Avhicli petrified the features of Djalma, 
who remained kneeling, motionless, Avith his body throAvn 
back, his hands stretched out, his eyes fixed and wildly star- 
ing— Adrienne no longer dreading an amorous surprise, Avas 
seized with an indescribable terror, and instead of flying 
from the prince, advanced several steps toward him, and 
said, in an agitated voice, while she pointed to the kanci 
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'iiar: friend, 'vrby are you here? wliat ails you? why 

this dagger?” 

13 jalma made no ansveer. Afc first, the presence of Adri- 
enne seemed to him a Tision, which he attributed to the 
excitement of his brain,' already (it might be) under the 
inhuence of the poison. But when the soft voice sounded 
in his ears — when his heart bouiKled with the .species of 
electric shock, wdiich he always felt wdien he met the gaze 
of that woman so ardently beloved — when he had contem- 
plated for an instant that adorable face, so fresh and fair, 
in spite of its expression of deep uneasiness— Djalma uiicler- 
stood tlnit lie was not tlie sport of a dream, but thafc Made- 
moiselle dr Carcloville was really before his eyes. 

Then, as he began folly to grasp the thought that Adri- 
enne was not dead, though lie could not at all exp lain the 
prodigy of her resurrection, the Hindoo’s coimteiiance wms 
tranBfigured, tlie pale gold of his complexion became warm 
and red, his eyes (tarnished by tears of remorse) shone with 
new radiance, and his features, so lately contracted with 
terror and despair, expressed all the phases of the most 
ecstatic joy. Ad vancing, still on his knees, toward Adri- 
enne, he lifted up to her his trembling hands, and, too 
deeply a'fTectcd to pronounce a word, he gazed on lier with 
so much amazement, love, adoration, gratitude, that the 
young lady, fascinated by those inexplicable looks, remained 
mute also, motionless also, and felt, by the precipitate beat- 
ing of iier heart, and by the shudder ^vhicli ran through 
her frame*, that there was here some dreadful mystery to 
bo imfohlod. 

At last, Djalma, clasping his hands together, exclaimed 
with an accent impossible to describe, “ Thou art not dead!” 

“Dead!” repeated the young lady, in amazement. 

“It was not thou, really not thou, "whom I killed? God 
is kind and just!” , , ' 

And as he pronounced these words with intense joy, the 
unfortunate youth forgot the victim whom he had sacri- 
ficed in error. 

, , More, and, .more alarmed, and again glancing at the dag- 
,ger, on which she now perceived marks of blood— a.terribio 
evidence, in confirmation of the words' of ■ Djalma— -Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville exclaimed; “ You have Jdiled s.oine 
.one, Djalma! Oh! what does he say,? ' It is' dreadful 
You are alive— I see you — you are here,”' said Djalma, 
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in a 'Yoiee trembling with rapture. Yon are liere— beau- 
tiful! pure! 'for it was not you! Oh, no! had it been yoii^ 
the steel would have turned back upon myself.” 

^^Yoii have killed some one?” cried the young lady, 
beside herself with this unforeseen revelation, and clasping 
her hands in horror. Why! whom did yon kill?” 

I do not know. A woman that was like you — a man 
that I thought yoiir lover— it wms an illusion, a frightful 
dream — ^yoii are alive — yon are here!” 

^ And tile Oriental wept for joy. 

A dream? but no, it is not a dream. There is blood 
upon that dagger!” cried the young lady, as she pointed 
■wildly to the kandjiar. I tell yon there is blood upon it!” 

“Y^es. ■ I threw it down just now, wdien I took the 
poison from it, thinking that I had killed you.” 

^^The poison!” exclaimed Adrienne, and her teeth chat- 
tered convulsively. “ What poison?” 

“I thought I had killed you, and I came here to die.” 

“To die? Oh! wherefore? who is to die?” cried the 
young lady, almost in delirium. 

“I,” replied Djalma, wdth inexpressible tenderness, “I 
thought I had killed you — and I took poison.” 

“ You!” exclaimed Adrienne, becoming pale as death. 
“ You !” 

“Yes.” . 

“ Oh ! it is not true !” said the young lady, shaking her 
head. 

“Look!” said the Asiatic. Mechanically, be turned to- 
ward the bed — toward the little ivory table, on which 
sparkled the crystal phial. 

With a sudden inovenient, swifter than thought, swifter, 
it may be, than the will, Adrienne rushed to the table, 
se!zed»the phial, ant! applied it eagerly to her lips. 

Djaliiia had hitherto remained on his knees; but he now 
uttered a terrible cry, made one spring to the drinker’s 
side, and dragged away the phial, which seemed almost 
glued to her mouth. ' 

/“No . matter! I have swallowed as much as yon,” said 
Adrienne, with an air of gloomy triumph. 

.For an instant there followed an awful, silence. Adrienne 
and Djalma .gazed' upon each . other, ’ mute, motionless^ 
Borror-striick. ' The young lady was the first to break this 
mouriifal silence, ana sail in. a tone which she tried, to 
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make calm and steady, “ Well! what is there extraordinary 
in this? You have killed, and deatli in list expiate jonr 
crime. It is just. I will not survive yon. That also is 
natural enough. Why look at me thus? This poison has 
a sharp taste — does it act quickly! Tell me, my Djalma.’* 

The iDi'ince did not answer. Shuddering through all his 
frame, he looked down upon his hands. Faringhea had 
told the truth; a slight violet tint appeared already beneath 
the nails. Death wms approaching, slowly, almost insen^ 
silby, but not the less certain. Overwhelmed with despaii 
at the thought that Adrienne, too, was about to die, 
Djalraa felt his courage fail him. He uttered a long groan, 
and hid his face in his hands. His knees shook imder him, 
and he fell down upon the bed, near which he was standing, 

“Already?” cried the young lady in horror, as she threw 
herself on her knees at DJalma’s feet. “Death already! 
Do you hide your face from me?” . 

In her fright, she pulled his hands from before his face. 
That face was bathed in tears. 

“No, not yet,” murmured he, through his sobs. “The 
poison is slow.” 

“Eeallyl” cried Adrienne, with ineffable joy. Then, 
kissing the hands of D jalma, she added tenderly, “ If the 
poison is slow, why do you weep?” 

“For you! for you!” said the Indian, in a heartrending 
tone. 

“ Think not of me,” replied Adrienne, resolutely. “You 
have killed, and we must expiate the crime. I know not 
what has taken place; but I swear by our love that you did 
not do evil for evil’s sake. There is some horrible mystery 
in all this.” 

“On a pretense which I felt bound to believe,” replied 
Djalma, speaking quickly, and panting for breath,. .“Far- 
inghea led me to a certain house. Once there, he told me 
that you had betrayed me. I did not believe him, but 1 
know not what strange dizziness seized upon me— and 

then, through a half -obscurity, I saw you ” 

, “Me!” 

“N) — not you— but a wmman resembling you, dressed 
like you, so that I believed the illusion — and then there 
came a man— and you flew to meet him— and I — mad with 
rage — stabbed her, stabbed him, saw them fall— and so 
came here to die. And now I find you only to cause your 
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lieatli. Oil, misery! misery! tli at you should die through 
me!” 

And Djalma, this man of formidable energy, began again 
to weep with the weakness of a child. At siglit of this 
deep, touching, passionate despair, Adrienne, with that 
admirable courage which women alone possess in love, 
thought only of consoling Djalmpi. By an ed'ort of super- 
human passion, as the prince revealed to her tliis infernal 
plot, the lady’s countenance became so splendid with an 
expression of love and happiness, that the East Indian 
looked at her in amazement, fearing for an instant tliat he 
must have lost his reason. 

“No more tears, my adored!” cried the young lady, ex- 
ultingly. “No more tears — but only smiles of Joy and 
love! Onr cruel enemies sliall not triumph !” 

“What do you say?” 

“They wished to make us miserable. We pity them. 
Our felicity shall be the envy of the world!” 

“ Adrienne — bethink you ” 

“'Oh! I have all my senses about me. Listen to me, my 
adored 1 I now understand it all. Ealling into a snare, whicli 
these wretches spread for you, you have committed mur- 
der. Now, in this country, murder leads to infamy, or tlie 
scadold — and to-morro’w — to-night, perhaps, you would be. 
thrown into prison. But onr enemies have said : ‘A man 
like Prince Djalma does not wait for infamy — he kills liim- 
self. A woman like Adrienne de Cardoville does not sur- 
vive the disgrace or death of her lover — she prefers to die, 
/riierefore a frightful death awaits them both;’ said the 
black-robed men; ‘and that immense inheritance, which 
we covet ’ ” 

“And for you — so young, so beautiful, so innocent — 
death is frightful, and these monsters triumph!” cried 
Djalma. “ They have spoken the truth !” 

“They have lied!” answered Adrienne. “Onr death 
shall be celestial. This poison is slow — and I adore you, 
iny Djalma!” 

She spoke those words in a low voice, trembling wnth 
passionate love, and, leaning upon DJalma’s knees, ap- 
proached so near, that he felt her warm breath upon his 
cheek. As he felt that breath, and saw the huinid flame 
that darted from the large, swimming eyes of Adrienne, 
whose half-opened lips were becoming of a still deeper and 
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brigliter liiiOj tlie Indian started — Ids yoiing blond boried ir, 
Ills veins — he I'orgot evervtldng — his despair, luid Liie t:p- 
proacli of death, which, as yet (as with Adrienne) oniy 
showed itself in a kind of feverish ardor. Ills face, hAe 
the young girl’s, became once more splendidly beautiful. 

‘‘‘Oh, my lover! my husband ! Jxow heautifii] you are!” 
said Adrienne, with idolatry. Those eyes—that brow-™ 
those lips — how I love them! How many -times has the 
remembrance of your grace and beauty, cori|)led witli your 
love, nnsett'led my reason, and sbakcm my resolves— even 
to this moment, wlien I am wholly yours! Yes, lieaven 
wills that we should be united. Only tliis morning, I ga ve 
to the apnstoh'n mai], tliat was to bless our niiion, in tliy 
name anVi mine, a royal gift— a gift, that will hi’ing joy 
and pea,ce to tlie heart of many an unfortunate creatiini 
Then wliat have we to regret, my beloved? Our iiiiiiiorttil 
^ouls will pass away in m kiss, and ascend, full of love, to 
that God wlio is all k)ve!” 

‘‘Adrienne!” 

“Djahna!” 


The light, transparent curtains fell like a cloud over that 
nuptial and funereal conch. Yes, funereal; for, two hours 
after, Adrienne and Djalma breatlied tiieir last sigh in a 
voluptuous agony. 


CHAPTER LXVL 

A DUEL TO THE DEATH. 

Adutkxxe and Djalma died on tlie 30tii of May. Tln^ 
following scene took place on the 31st, the eve of the day 
appointed for the last convocation of the heirs of Marins de 
Ikninepont. The reader will no doubt remember tlie 
room occupied by M. Hardy, in the “house of retreat” in 
file Roe de Vaiigirard — a gloomy and retired apartment, 
opening on a dreary little garden, planted with yew trees, 
«aiid sixrrounded by iiigh walls. To reach this chamber, it 
was necessary to cross two vast rooms, the doors, of nvliicli, 
once shut, intercepted all noise and communioation from 
without. ■ Bearing this .in mind, we. may' gn. on .with our 
.narrative. For the last -three . or four days. Father d,’ Ai- 
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grigiiy occupied this apartmeiit. Ileliad not cbosen it, but 
bad been induced to accept it, under most plausible pretexts, 
glveii him at the iiivStigatioii of llodin. It was about noon. 
Seated in an armcliaii’ by the window opening on tlie lit- 
tle garden, Father d’Aigrigny held in his hand a news- 
paper, ill whicli he read as follows, under tlie head of 

Paris. 

‘“Eleven p.m. — A niOwSt horrible and tragical event has 
just exhtcnl the greatest coiisteriiatioii in the quarter of the 
Biie de hieheliein A double nnirder has been committed, 
on the piersons of a young man and woman. Tlie girl was 
killed on the spot, by the stroke of a dagger; liopes ai'e 
entertained of saving the life of tlie young man. The 
crime is attrilmted to jealousy. The odicei's of justice are 
'iiivestigiiting tlie matter. We shall give full particulars 
to-morrow.” 

When lie luicl read these lines, Father d’Aigrigny threw 
down the pajier and remained in deep tlibught. 

“It is iueredibie,” said he, with liitter envy, in allusion 
to Rodin. “He has attained his end. Hardly one of his 
anticipations has been defeated. Tliis family is annibilated, 
by the more play of the passions, gooil and evil, that lie 
has kiiown how to set in motion. Me said it would be so. 
Oh! I must confess,” added Father d’Aigriguy, with a 
jealous and hateful smile, “tliat Rodin is a. man of rare 
dissini Illation, patience, energy, obstinacy, and intelligence. 
Who would have told me a few months ago, wlien he wrote 
under rny orders, hi discreet and Iminbie soeius, that he 
liad already conceived the most audacious ambition, and 
dared to lift his eyes to the Holy See itself? that, thanks 
to intrigues and corruption, pursued with wondrous ability, 
these views were not so unreasonable? Hay, that this in- 
fernal anibitlou would soon be realized, tv ere it not tliat tbe 
secret proceedings of this dangerous man have long been 
as secretly watched? Ah!” sneered Father d’Aigrigny, 
with a siiiile of irony and triumph, “you wish to be a 
second 8ixtus A' do you? And, not content wdth this 
audacious pretension, you remain, if successful, to absorb 
our company In the papacy, even as the sultan has 
absorbed the Janissaries, Ah! you would make tos* your 
steppingstone to power ! And you have thought to humil- 
iate and crush me with your insolent disdain 1 But 
patience, patience: the day of retribution approaches. 1 
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alone am tlie depository of our general’s will. Patlier 
Caboccini liiuiself does not know tliat. Tlie fate of Eodiii 
is in my hands. Oh! it will not be what he expects. In 
this Reimepont affair (which, I nii^st needs confess, he has 
managed admirably), he thinks to outwit iis all, and to 

work only for himself. But to-morrow ” 

Father d’Aigrigny was suddenly disturbed in these 
agreeable reflections. He heard the door of the next room 
open, and, as he turned round to see who was coining, the 
door of tlie apartment in wliich he was turned upon its 
hinges. Father d’Aigrigny started with surprise, and be- 
came almost purple. Marshal Simon stood before him. 
And, behind the marshal, in the shadow of the door, 
Father d’Aigrigny perceived the cadaverous face of Eodin. 
The latter cast on him one glance of diabolical delight," 
and instantly disappeared. The door was again closed, and 
Father d’Aigrigny and Marshal Simon were left alone to- 
gether. The father of Rose and Blanche was hardly 
recognizable. His gray hair had become completely white. 
His pale, thin face had not been shaved for some days. 
His hollow eyes were bloodshot and restless, and had in 
them something wild and haggard. He was wrapped in a 
large cloak, and his black cravat was tied loosely about his 
neck. In withdrawing from the apartment, Rodin had (as 
if by inadvertence) double-locked the door on the outside. 
When he was alone with the Jesuit, tlie marshal threw back 
his cloak from his shoulders, and Father d’Aigrigny could 
see two naked swords, stuck tlirougli a silk handkerchief 
which served him as a belt. 

Father d’Aigrigny understood it all. He remembered 
how, a few days before, Rodin had obstinately pressed him 
to say what he would do if the marshal were to strike him 
in the face. There could be now no doubt that be, who 
thought to have held the fate of Rodin in his hands, had 
been brought by the latter into a fearful peril; for he knew 
vliar, the two outer rooms being closed, there was no possi- 
bility of making himself heard, and that the high walls of 
the garden only bordered upon some vacant lots. The 
first thought which occurred to him, one by no means des- 
titute of probability, was that Rodin, either by his agents 
at Rome, or by his own incredible penetration, had learned 
that his fate depended on Father d’Aigrigny, and hoped 
therefore to get rid of him, by delivering him over to the 
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inexorable vengeance of the father of Eose and Blanche. 
Without speaking a word, the marshal unbound the hand” 
kerchief from his waist, laid the two swcrds upon the 
table, and, folding his arms upon his breast, advanced 
slowly toward Father d’Aigrigny. Thus these two men, 
who, through life had pursued each other with implacable 
hatred, at length met face to face — they, who had fought 
in hostile armies, and measured swords in single combat, 
and one of whom now came to seek vengeance for the death 
of his children. As the marshal approached, Father 
d’Aigrigny rose from his seat.. He wore that day a black 
cassock, which rendered still more visible the pale hue, 
which had now succeeded to the sudden flush on his cheek. 
For a few seconds, the two men stood face to face without 
"speaking. The marshal was terrific in his paternal despair. 
His calmness, inexorable as fate, was more impressive than 
the most furious burst of angei'. 

My children are dead,” said he at last, in a slow and 
hollow tone. T come to kill you.” 

“Sir,” cried Father d’Aigrigny, “listen to me. Do not 
believe ” 

“I must kill you,” resumed the marshal, interrupting 
the Jesuit j “your hate followed my wife into exile, where 
she perished. 'Yon and your accomplices sent my children 
to certain death. For twenty years you have been my evil 
genius. I must have your life, and 1 will have it.” 

“My life belongs, first, to God,” answered Father d’Ai- 
grigny, piously, “and then to who likes to take it.” 

“We will fight to the death in this room,”. said the 
marshal; “and, as I have to avenge my wife and children, 
I am tranquil as to the result.” 

“Sir,” answered Father d’Aigrigiiy, coldly, “you forget 
that my profession forbids me to fight. Once I accepted 
your challenge — but my position is changed since then.” 

“ Ah !” said the marshal, with a bitter smile ; “ you refuse 
to fight because you are a priest?” 

“ Yes, sir — because I am a priest.” 

“ So that, because he is a priest, a wretch like you may 
commit any crime, any baseness, under shelter of his black 
gown?” 

“I do not understand a word of your accusations. In 
any case, the law is open,” said Father d’Aigrigny, biting 
his pale lips, for he felt deeply the insult offered by the 
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TiijiTsbai; “if you lia^e any tiling to complaiE of, appea.,! to 
that law, before which all are eqruih'^ 

Marshal Simon shraggeil his shoulders in a'ngr\^ nisilaiii. 

“ Your crirnes eseape the law — and, could it even reterh you, 
that would not satisfy my.Terigeance, after all the evd_^yoir 
have done me, after all you liave taheii f roni niep' sa.ul tlie 
marshal; and, at tim memory of his childreip his voice 
sliglrtly trembled; hut he soon proceeded, witli terrible 
calonum: “You must feel that I now only live for ven- 
geance. And I must have such reveaige as is W’ortli the 
seehiiig— 1 must have your, coward’s heart palpitating on 
the point of my sword. Chir last duel was play; this will 
be earnest — oIj ! you shall see.” /- ■ 

Tlie iiiarsha.] wmlked up to tlie table, \vhere he^ had laid 
the two swords. Father (i’Aigrigny needed all his resolii-* 
tion to rcBstrain himself. The implacable hate which he 
had always felt for Marslial Simon, added to tliese insults, 
filled hini with savage ardor. Yet lie answered, in a tone 
tliat was still calm: “For tlie last time, sir, I repeat to 
you, that my profession forbids me to fight.” 

“Tlien you refuse?” said the imirshal, tiirning abruptly 
toward liira. 

“I. refuse.” 

“Positively?” 

“Positively. Nothing on earth should force me to ib” 
“Nothing?” 

“No, sir; nothing.” 

“We shall see,” said the marshal, a.s Ins hand fell ivith 
its full force on tlio cheek of Father d’Aigrigiiy, 

The Jesuit uttered a cry of fury; all his blood nislied to 
his face, so roughly handled ; the courage of the man (for 
he was brave), his fincient military ardor, carried him 
away; his eyes sparkled, and, with teeth firmly set, and 
clenched fists, he advanced toward the iiiarshal, exclaim- 
ing: “The swords! the swords!” 

But suddenly, remembering the appearance of Eodin, 
and the interest which the latter had in hringing about 
this ehcou liter, he determined to avoid the diabolical snare 
laid by his former socins, and so gathered sufficient resolii- 
ti<ni t(M’estraiii his terrible resentrnent. 

'To his passing fury succeeded a calm, full of contrition; 
aud, wisliing to play his part out to th©; end, Tie knelt 
dowu, and, bowdng his head and beating his bosom, re- 
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peated : Forgive me, Lord, -for yielding to a moTemeDt of 
rage! and, above all, forgive liim who has injured ined^ 

In spite of his apparent resignation, the Jasuitls voice 
was greatly agitated. He seemed to feel a hot iron upon 
ids cheek, for never before in his life, whether as a soldier 
or a priest, had he sutiered such an insult. He had tliro vn 
Iiim self 11 poll his knees, partly from religious innininery, 
and partly to avoid the gaze of the marshal, fearing that, 
were he to meet Ids eye, lie should not be able to answer 
for himself, but give ivay to his impetuous feelings. On 
seeing the Jesuit kneel down, and on hearinglds hypocrit- 
ical invocatioii, tlie imu'slial, whose sword was in Ids hand, 
shook with 'indignation. 

“Stand up, scoundrel!’’- he said, “stand up, wretch!” 
'And he spurned the Jesuit with his boot. 

At this new insult, Father d’Aigrigny leaped, up, as if 
lie had been moved by steel springs. It 'was too iiiiicli; lie 
could bear no more. Blinded with rage, lie rushed to the 
table, caiiglit up tlie other sword, and exclaimed, grinding 
his teeth together: “'Ah! you will have blood. Well, 
then! it sliall be yours — =if possible!” 

And tlie Jesuit, still in all tlie vigor of manliood^ Ids face 
purple, his large* gray eyes sparkling with hate, fell upon 
his giuu'cl with the ease and skill of a iinislied swordsman. 

“ At last!” cried the marshal, as tlieir blades were about 
to cross. 

■ But once more reflection came to damp tlie fire of the 
Jesuit. Tie remembered how this hazardous duel would 
gratify the wislies of Rodin, wdiose fate was in his hands, 
and whom lie hated perhaps even more than tlie marshal. 
'’I'iierefore, in spite of the fury which possessed him, in 
spite of Iris secret hope to concpier iir this combtit, so 
strong and healthy did he feel himself, and so fatal had 
beefi "tlie etfeets of grief on the constitution of Marshal 
Simon, lie succeeded in mastering his rage, and, to the 
anuizcinont of the marshal, dropped the point of his sword, 
exclaiming: “1 am a minister of the Lord, and must not 
shed blood. Forgive me, heaven! and, oh! forgive my 
brother also.” 

Jdicn, phicing the blade beneath his heel, lie drew’’ the 
hilt suddenly toward him, and broke the weapon into two 
pieces. The, duel w^as no., longer possible.,' Father dLii- 
grigny had put it out of liis own power to yield.' to a new. 
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ourst of violence, of wliieli he'' saw the iiiimineBt danger. 
Marshal Simon remained for an instant iiinte and motion- 
dess with surprise and indignation, for lie also saw that the 
duel was now impossible. But, suddenly, imitating the 
Jesuit, the marshal placed his blade also under his heel, 
broke it in half, and picking up the pointed end, about 
eighteen inches in length, tore off his black silk cravat, 
rolled it round the broken part so as to form a handle, and 
said to Father cFAigrigny: “Then we will fight with 
daggers,” 

Struck with this mixture of coolness and ferocity, the 
Jesuit exclaimed: “Is this then a demon of hell?” 

“Xo; it is a father, whose children have been murdered,” 
said the marshal, in a hollow voice, while he fitted the 
blade to his hand, and a tear stood in the eye, that in- 
stantly after became fierce and ardent. 

The Jesuit saw that tear. Tliere was in this mixture of 
vimiictlve rage and paternal grief, something so awful, and 
yer, so sacred, that for the first time in his life Father 
dh-Ugrigny felt fear — cowardly, ignoble fear — fear for his 
own safety. While a combat with swords was in questiou, 
in winch skill, agility, and experience are such powerful 
auxiliaries to courage, his only difficulty bad been to repress 
the ardor of his hate — hut when he thought of the combat 
proposed, body to body, face to face, heart to heart, he 
trembled, grew pale, and exclaimed: “A butchery with 
knives? never!” 

His countenance and the accent betrayed his alarm, so 
that the marshal himself was struck with it, and fearing to 
lose his revenge, he cried: “After all, he is a coward! 
Tlie wretch had only the courage or the vanity of a fencer. 
This pitiful renegade— this traitor to his country — whom 
I have cuffed, kicked — yes, kicked, most noble marquis! 
shame of your ancient house — disgrace to the rank of 
gentleman, old or new — ah! it is not hypocrisy, it is not 
calculation, as I at first thought— it is fear! You need the 
noise of war, and the eyes of spectators to give you 
courage ” 

“ Sir— have a care!” said Father d’Aigrigny, stammering 
through his clenched teeth, for rage and hate now made 
him forget his fears. 

“Must I then spit on you, to make the little blood you 
have left rise to your face?” cried the exasperated marshal. 
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“Oil! this is too ranch! too ranch!” said the Jesuit, 
seizing the pointed piece of the blade that lay at his feet. 

“It is not enough,” said the marshal, panting for breath. 
“There, Judas!” and he spat in his face. 

“If you will not fight now,” added tlie marshal, “T will 
beat yon like a dog, Ease child-murderer!” 

On receiving the uttermost insult which can be offered 
to an already insulted man, Eather d’Aigrigny lost all his 
presence of mind, forgot his interests, his resolutions, his 
fears, forgot even Eodin — felt only the frenzied ardor of 
revenge — and, recovering his courage, rejoiced in the 
prospect of a close struggle, in whicli his superior strength 
promised success ov«r the enfeebled frame of the marshal 
— for, in this kind of brutal and savage combat, physical 
strength olfers an immense advantage. In an instant, 
Father d’Aigrigny had rolled his handkerchief round the 
broken blade, and rushed upon Marshal Simon, who re- 
ceived the shock with intrepidity. For the short time that 
this unecpial struggle lasted — unequal, for the marslial had 
since some days been a prey to a devouring fever, wliicli 
had undermined his strength — the tw’o comba,tants, mute 
in their fury, uttered not a word or a cry. Had any one 
been present at this horrible scene, it would have been im- 
possible for liim to tell how they dealt their blows. He 
would have seen two heads — frightful, livid, convulsed — 
rising, falling, now here, now there — arms, now stiff as 
bars of iron, and now twisting like serpents— -and, in tlie 
mids,t of the undulations of the bine coat of the marslial 
and tlie black cassock of the Jesuit, from time to time the 
sudden gleam of the steel. He would have heard only a 
dull stamping, and now and then a deep breath. In about 
two minutes at most, tlie two adversaries fell, and rolled 
one over the other. One of tliem — it wais Father d’Ai- 
grigny — contrived to disengage himself witli a violent 
effort, and to rise upon his knees. His arms fell powerless 
by his side, and tlien the dying voice- of the marslial mur- 
mured: “My children! Dagobert!” 

“I have killed him,” said Father d’Aigrigny, in a weak 
voice; “but I feel — that I am wounded — to death,” 

Leaning with one hand on the ground, th© Jesuit pressed 
the other to his bosom. His black cassock was pierced 
through and through, but the blades, which had served for 
the combat, being triangular and very sbaip, the blood? 
instead of issuing from the wounds, was flowing in ward* 
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. ^M)h! 1 die—I cliokev’ said Fatlier d'Aigrigny, whose 
features were already cliaiigiiig witli the approaeli of death. 

At this niorneiit, tlie hey tiinied twice in the door, Eodin 
appeared Oil the thresliold, and, thrusting in liis head, he 
said in a huiiibie and discreet Toice: ^^May i come 

At this dreadful irony, Father d’Aigrigny strove to rise, 
and rush upon Eodin;’' but he fell back exhausted; the 
blood was choking him. 

“Monster of hell!'' ho mnttered, easting on Eodin a ter- 
rible glance of rage and agony. “Then art the cause of 
iny death.-” 

always told yon, iny clear fatlier, that your old inili- 
tarv Imbits would he fataf to you,” answered Rodin with a 
frightful smile. “Only a few days ago, 1 gave you warn- 
iiig, and advised you to take a blow patimitly froin tlris old 
Bwnrdsnian — who" seems to have done with that work for- 
ever, wliich 16 well—foi* tlie scripture says: ‘All they that 
take tlie swmxl sliall jierisl] with tlie swoi'tl.’ And then this 
Mai’riial billion miglit have had some claim on liis daugh- 
ter's inln“‘itance. xVml, between ourselves, my dear fattier, 
what was ! to do? It wa,smecessary to sacrifice yon for the 
common interest; tlie rattier, that I well knew wliat you 
had in pickie for ine to-morrow'. But I am not so easily 
cuiighi nujiping.” . 

“ Ih'rore 1 die,” said Father d’Aigi'igny, in a failing 
voice, “ [ will unmask you.” 

“Oh, no, you will not,” said Eodin, shaking his head 
with a knowing aii*; “1 alone, if 3 ’ou please, will receive 
your last confession.” 

“ Oh ! tills is horrilde,” moaned Father d ’Aigrigny, whose 
eyes were closing. “ May God have mercy on me, if it is 
not too late ! Alas ! at this awful moinen 1 1 feel that I have 
hceii a great sinner — 

“And, above all, a great fool,” said Rodin, shrugging 
his shoulders, and watching with cold disdain the dying 
niomenis of his nccotnplice. 

Fatlnn* dvAigrigny liad now but a few minutes more to 
live, ibid in perceived it, and said: “It is time to call for 
help." And the Jesuit ran, with an air of alarm and coii- 
shunation, into the courtyard of the house. 

Li'i ers came at his cries ;; but, as he had prom ised , Eodin 
bad only cjuifcted Father d’Aigrigny as the latter had 
breathed his last sigh. 
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Tiiat eveniiig,^ alone in liis clmin'ber, by tlie gliiivni.-*}’ of a 
little Iamp5 fiodin sat plunged in a sort of ecstatic conteiii" 
platioii, before tlie print representing Sixtus V. The 
great house clock struck twel ve. At tlie last stroke, Eodin 
drew himself up in all the savage majesty of his in ternai 
triurnph, and exclaimed: “Tins is the first of Jiiiie. 
There are no more Eenneponts! Methinks, I hear the 
hour from the clock of St. Peter’s at Eonie striking 1” 


CHAPTEE LXVII. 

A MESSAGE. 

While Eodin sat plunged in ambitious reverie, eontem- 
jdating the portrait of Sixtus V., good little Father Caboc- 
'ciiii, whose wariii embraces bad so mncli irritated the tls'st- 
mentioned personage, went secretly to Faringliea, to deliver 
to him a fragment of an ivory crucifix, and said to Iriin, 
with his usual air of jovial' good-nature: “His Excellency 
Cardinal Malipieri, on my departure from Home, charged 
me to give you this only on tlie 31 st of May.” 

The half-caste, who was seldoln aEected by anything, 
started abruptly, almost wdtli an expression of pain. His 
face darkened, and, bending upon the little fatber a pierc- 
ing look, lie said to bim : “ You were to add someEiing.” 

“True,” replied Fatber Oabocciiii; “the words I was to 
add are rhese: ^ There is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip.’” 

“It is well,” said the otber. Heaving a deep sigh, he 
Joined the fragment of tlie ivory crucilix to a piece already 
in his possession; it fitted exactly. 

Father Oabocciiii looked at him with curiosity, for tlie 
cardinal had 011I3? told him to deliver the ivory fragment to 
Faringhea, and to repeat the above words. Being some- 
what mystified with all this, the reverend father said to the 
half-caste: “ What are you going to do with that crucifix?” 

“Notniiig,” said Faringhea, still absorbed in painful 
thought. 

“Eothiiig?” resumed the reverend father, in astonish- 
ment. “What, then, was the use of bringing it so far?” 

Without satisfying his curiosity, Faringhea replied : “ Al 
what hour to-morro\v does Father Eodin go to the E lie* 
Saint-FraiiQois?” 
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“Very early.” 

“ Before lekying liome, he will go to say prayers in tlw 
cliapei?” 

“Yes, according to the habit of oiir reverend fathers.” 

“You sleep near him?” 

“Being bis socius, I occupy the room next to his.” 

“It is possible,” said Faringliea, after a moment’s silence, 
“tha*'i tlie reverend father, full of the great interests which 
occupy his mind, might forget to go to the chapel. In that 
case, pray remind him of this pious duty.” 

“I shall not fail.” 

“Pray do not fail,” repeated Faringhea, anxiously. 

“Be satisfied,” said the good little father; “I see that 
you take great interest in his salvation.” 

“ Great interest.” 

“It is very praiseworthy in you. Continue as you have 
begun, and you may one day belong completely to our 
Company,” said Father Caboccini, affectionately. 

“1 am as yet but a poor auxiliary member,” said Faring- 
hea, humbly; “but no one is more devoted to the Society, 
body and soul. Bowanee is nothing to it.” 

“ Bowanee! who is that, my good friend?” 

“ Bowanee makes corpses which rot in the ground. The 
Society makes corpses which walk about.” 

“ Ah, yes ! Perinde ac cadaver — they were the last words 
of our great saint, Ignatius do Loyola. But who is this 
Bowanee?” 

“Bowanee is to the Society what a child is to a man,” 
replied the Asiatic, with growing excitement. “Glory to 
the Company — glory! Were my father its enemy, I would 
kill my father. The man whose genius inspires me most 
with admiration, respect, and terror— were he its enemy, I 
would kill, in spite of all,” said the half-caste, with an 
effort. Then, after a moment’s silence, he looked full in 
Caboccini’s face, and added: “I say this, that you may re- 
port my words to Cardinal Malipieri, and beg him to men- 
tion them to 

Faringhea stopped short. “To whom should the car- 
dinal mention your words?” asked Caboccini. 

“He knows,” replied the half-caste, ahruptly. “Good- 
night!” 

“Good-night, my friend! I can only approve of yoni 
excellent sentiments with regard to our Company. Alas! 
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;t is ill want of energetic defenders, for tbere are said to be 
traitors in its bosom.’’ 

‘‘For those,’’ said Faringliea, ‘‘we must have no pity.” 

“ Certainiy,” said the good little father; “we understand 
one another.” 

“Perhaps,” said the half-caste. “Do not, at all events, 
forget to reiniiid Father Rodin to go to chapel to-morrow 
no riling.” 

“ I will take care of that,” said Father Oahoccini. 

The two men parted. On his return to the house, 
Gaboccini learned that a courier, only arrived that night 
from Rome, had brought despatches to Rodin. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 

THE EinST OE JUNE. " 

The chapel belonging to the house of the reverend 
fathei,’s, in the Rue de Vaugirard, was gay and elegant. 
Large panes of stained glass admitted a mysterious light; 
the altar shone with gold and silver; and at the entrance 
of this little church, in an obscure corner beneath the 
organ-loft, was a font for holy water in sculptured marble. 
It was close to this font, in a dark nook where he could 
hardly be seen, that Faringliea knelt down, early on the 
1st of June, as soon indeed as the chapel doors were opened. 
The half-caste was exceedingly sad. From time to time he 
started and sighed, as if agitated by a violent internal strug- 
gle. This wild, luitanieable being, possessed with the mono- 
mania of evil and destruction, felt, as may be imagined, a 
profound admiration for Rodin, who exercised over him a 
kind of magnetic fascination. The half-caste, almost a 
wild beast in liiiman form, saw sometliing supernatural in 
the infernal genius of Rodin. And the latter, too sagacious 
not to have discovered the savage devotion of this wretch, 
had made, as we have seen, good use of him, in bringing 
about the tragical termination of the loves of Adrienne and 
Djalma. But wliat excited to an incredible degree tlie ad- 
miration of Faringliea, was what he knew of the Society of 
Jesus. This immense, occult power, which uiidermiiied 
the world by its subterraneous ramifications, and reached 
its ends by diabolical means, had inspired the half-caste 
with a wild eiithnsiasm. And if anything in the world 
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surpassed Hs, fanatical 'admiration for Eodin, it was Ills 
blind devotion to the Company of Ignatins de Loyola, 
which, as he said, could make (lorpses that walk aboiit» 
Hid in the shadow of the organ-loft, Faringhea nvas re- 
flecting deeply on these things, when footsteps were heard, 
and Rodin entered the chapel, aceompaiiied by his sociiis, 
the little one-eyed father. 

Whether from absence of mind, or that the shadow oi 
the organ-loft completely concealed the half-caste, Rodin 
dipped his fingers into the font wdthont perceiving Fariiig- 
hea, who stood motionless as a statue, though a cold sweat 
streamed from his brow. The prayer of Rodin "was, as may 
be supposed, short; he wms in' haste to get to the Rue 
Saint-FrauQois. After kneeling down with Father Cahoc- 
cini for a few seconds, he rose, bowed respectfully to the 
altar, and returned toward the door, followed by his socius.'' 
At the moment Rodin approached the font, he perceived 
the tall figure of the half-caste standing out from the midst 
of the dark shadow; advancing a little, Faringhea bowed 
Tespectfnlly to Rodin, who said to him, in a low voice: 
‘^Oome to me at two o’clock.” 

So saying, Rodin stretched forth his hand to dip it into 
the holy water; but Faringhea spared him the trouble, by 
offering him the sprinkling-brush, which generally stood in 
the font. 

Pressing between his dirty fingers the damp hairs of the 
brush, which the half-caste held by the handle, Rodin 
wetted his thumb and forefinger, and, according to custom, 
traced the sign of the cross upon his forehead. Then, 
Dpeuiiig the door of the chapel, he went out, after again 
repeating to Faringhea: “Come to me at two o’clock.” 

Thinking he would also make use of the sprinkling- 
brush, which Faringhea, still motionless, held with a trem- 
bling hand, Father Caboccini stretched out his fingers to 
reach it, when the half-breed, as if determined to confine 
Ids favors to Rodin, hastily withdrew the instrument. De- 
ceived in his expectation, Father Oahoccini lost no time in 
following Rodin, whom he was not to leave that day for a 
single moment, bikI, getting into a hackney-coach with 
Idni, set out for the Rue Saint-Fran^ois. It is impossible 
to describe the look which the half-hreecl fixed upon Rodin 
as tlie latter quitted the chapel. Left alone in the sacred 
edifice, Faringhea sank, upon the 8toBes,;half , kne.elingj 
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LaiT crouchiBg, witli liis face buried in liis luiiicls. As tbe 
Q.MQh drew near the quarter of the Marais, in whif-h was 
sitiiatea the bouse of Alarms de Eeimepoiit, a feverish 
agitation, and the devouring impatience of triunipli, were 
visible on the connteinuice of Kodin. Two or three times 
he opened his poekatbook, and read and arranged the 
different certificates of death of the various in embers of the 
Renneponii family ; and from time to time be thrust his 
head anxiously from the coach- window, as if lie had wished 
to hasten the slow progress of the vehicle. 

The good little father, his sociu3, did not talve his eye 
off Rodin, and his look had a strange and crafty expression. 
At last the coach entered the Rue Saint-Franc^ois, and 
stopped before tbe iron-studded door of tbe old bouse, 
^wbicii had been closed for a century and a half. Rodin 
sprang from the coacli wdth the agility of a young man, 
aiul knocked violently at the door, while 'Father Caboccini, 
less lifght of foot, descended more prudently to tlie ground. 
No answer was returned to the lond knocking of Rodin, 
hh’embling with anxiety, lie knocked again. This time, as 
lie listened attentively, lie lieard slow steps approaching 
They stopped at some distance from the door, ■wliich was 
not yet opened. 

‘Mt is keeping one npon red-hot coals, said Rodin, for 
he felt as if there was a burning fire in his chest, fie again 
sliook the door violently, and- began to gnaw liis nails ac- 
cording to his cnstoin. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Samuel, the Jew guard- 
ian, appeared beneath the porch. The countenance of the 
old man expressed bitter grief. Upon his venerable clieeks 
were the traces of recent tears, wliich he strove to dry with 
his trembling bands, as he opened the door to Rodin, 

^^Who are yon, gentlemen V” said Saniuel. 

"I am tlie bearer of a power of attorney from tbe Abbe 
Gabriel, tlie only living representative of the Eennepont 
family,” answered Rodin, hastily. ^^This gentleman is my 
secretary,” added he, pointing ,to Father - Caboccini, who 
bowed. 

After looking attentively at Rodin, Samuel resumed: 
recognize yon, sir. Please to follow me.” iAnd the old 
guardian advanced toward the house in the garden, making 
a sign to the two reverend fathers to follow. 

That confounded old man kept me so long at the door,” 
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said Rodin to liis socins, “ that I think I liave caught a cold 
in consequence. My lips and throat are dried up, like 
parchment baked at the tire.” 

“Will you not take sometlung, my dear, good father? 
Suppose you were to ask this man for a glass of water,” 
cried the little one-eyed priest, with tender solicitude. 

“No, no,” answered Rodin; “it is nothing. I am de- 
Toured by impatience. That is all.” 

Pale and desolate, Bathsheba, the wife of Samuel, was 
standing at the door of the apartment she occupied with 
her husband, in the building next the street. As the Jew 
passed before her, he said, in Hebrew: “The curtains of 
the Hall of Mourning?” 

“Are closed.” 

“And the iron casket?” 

“ Is prepared,” answered Bathsheba, also in Hebrew. 

After pronouncing these words, completely unintelligible 
to Rodin and Caboccini, Samuel and Bathsheba exchanged 
a bitter smile, notwithstanding the despair impressed on 
their countenances. 

Ascending the steps, followed by the two reverend 
fathers, Samuel entered the vestibule of the house, in 
which a lamp was burning. Endowed with an excellent 
local memory, Rodin was about to take the direction of the 
Red Saloon, in which had been held the first convocation 
of the heirs, when Samuel stopped him, and said: “It is 
not that way.” 

Then, taking the lamp, he advanced toward a dark stair- 
case, for the windows of the- house had not been unbricked. 

“ Blit,” said Rodin, “ the last time, we met in a saloon on 
the ground floor,” 

“ To“day, ’we maist go higher,” answered Samuel, as he 
began slowly to ascend the stairs. 

“Where to? higher!” said Rodin, following him. 

“ To the Hall of Mourning,” replied the Jew, and he con-^ 
tinned to ascend. 

“ What is the Hall of Mourning?” resumed Rodin, in 
wme surprise. 

“ A place of tears and death,” answered the Israelite; and 
he kept on ascending through the darkness, for the little 
lamp threw but a faint light around. 

“But,” said Rodin, more and more astonished, and stop^ 
ping short on the stairs, “why go to this place?” 
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The money is there,” answered Samnel, and he went on. 

‘‘Oh? if the money is there, that alters the case,” replied 
Eodin ; and he made haste to regain the few steps he had 
lost hy stopping. 

Samuel continued to ascend, and, at a turn of the stair- 
case, the two Jesuits could see by the pale light of the little 
lamp, the profile of the old Israelite, in the space left be- 
tween the iron balustrade and the wall, as he climbed on 
with difficulty above them. Eodin wms struck with the 
expression of Samuel’s countenance. His black eyes, gen- 
erally so calm, sparkled with ardor. His features, usually 
impressed with a mixture of sorrow, intelligence, and good- 
ness, seemed to grow harsh and stern, and his thin lips 
wore a strange smile. 

“It is not so very high,” wffiispered Eodin to Caboccini, 
'“and yet my legs ache, and I am quite out of breath. 
There is a strange throbbing too in my temples.” 

. In fact, Eodin breathed hard, and with difficulty. To 
this confidential communication, good little Father Caboc- 
cini, in general so full of tender care for his colleague, 
made no answer. He seemed to be in deep thought. 

“Will -we soon be there?” said Eodin, impatiently, to 
Samuel. 

“We are there,” replied the Israelite. 

“And a good thing too,” said Eodin. 

“Very good,” said the Jew. 

Stopping ill the midst of a corridor, he pointed with the 
hand in which he held the lamp to a large door from which 
streamed a faint light. In spite of his growing surprise, 
Eodin entered resolutely, followed by Father Caboccini and 
Samuel. The apartment in which these three personages 
now found themselves "was very large. The daylight only 
entered from a belvidere in the roof, the four sides of 
which luid been covered with leaden plates, each of which 
was pierced with seven holes, forming a cross, thus: 

o 

0 0 0 
o 
o 
0 

Now, the light being only admitted through these holes, 
the* obscurity would have been complete, had it not been 
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for a lamp, wliiGh burned on a large nuissive slafj ol Ufiai’i't; 
marble, fixed against one of tlie walls. One would have 
taken it for a funeral chamber, for it was all hung with 
black curtains, fringed with wdiite. Tiiere was no fiirni-- 
ture, save the slab of black niarble we have alreatlj iiieii" 
tioned. On this slab, was an iron casket, of tlie maiiufac- 
tore of the seventeenth centuv}’, admirably adorned wdth 
open work, like lace made of metal. 

' Addressing Eodin, who wuis wiping his forehead with his 
dirt}’ liandkerelvief, and looking round him wdtli surprise, 
but not fear, Samuel said to him: “The will of the tes- 
tator, however strange it may appear, is sacred with ine, 
and must be accomplished in all things. 

“ Certainly,” said Eodin; ‘‘but wliat are ^ve to do here?” 

“You will know presently, sir. You are the representa- 
tive of the only remaining heir of the Eennepout family,’ 
the Abbe Glabriei de Eennepont?” 

“ Yes, sir, and here are my papers,” replied Eodin. 

“To save time,” resumed" Samuel, “I will, previous to 
the arrival of the magistrate, go through tlie inventory of 
the securities contained in tins casket, which I w’itlidrew 
yesterday from the custody of the Bank of France.” 

“The securities are there?” cried Eodin, advanciiig 
eagerly toward the casket. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Samuel, “as by ‘the list. Your secre- 
tary will call them over, and I will produce each in turn. 
They can then be replaced in the casket, which I will de- 
liver up to you, ill presence of the magistrate.” 

“All tills seems perfectly correct,” said Eodin. 

Samuel delivered the list to Father {Jaboccini, and, ap- 
proacliing the casket, touched a spring, which was not seen 
by Eodin. The heavy lid flew open, and, while Father 
Cabocciiii road the names of the different securities, Samuel 
showed them to Rodin, wdip returned them to the Old Jew, 
after a careful examination. This verification did not last 
knig, for this immense fortune was all comprised, as wo 
already know, in eight government securities, five hundred 
thousand francs in bank-notes, thirty-five thousand francs 
in gold, and two hundred and fifty francs in silver— mak- 
ing in all an amount of two hundred and twelve millicns, 
one Jiundred and seventy-five tliousund francs. When 
Eodin bad counted the last of the five hundred bank-notes, 
of a tlioiisand francs eaoh,,,'he saiiU as he ref/uriieil them tfj 
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Samiiel: is quite rigiit. Two liiindretT and twelve 

millions, one liundred and seventj-fiYe thousand francs 1” 

Me was no doubt almost choked with joy, for he breathed 
with ditficiilty, his eyes closed, and he was obliged to lean 
upon Father Caboccini’s arm, as he said to Iiim in an 
altered voice: ‘Mt is singular. I thought myself proof 
against all siicli emotions; but what I feel is extraordinary.’'' 

The natural' paleness of the Jesuit increased so iTmcli;, 
and he seemed so much agitated with convulsive move* 
rnents, that Fatlier Caboccini exclaimed: ‘■'‘My dear fatlier, 
collect yourself; do not let success overcome you thus.” 

While the little one-eyed man was attending to Rodin, 
Samuel carefully replaced the securities in the iron casket. 
Thanks to his unconquerable energy, and to the joy he felt 
at seeing himself so near the term of his labors, Rodin mas- 
tered this attack of weakness, and drawing himself up, 
calm and proud, he said toOaboccini: “ It is nothing. I 
did not survive the cholera to die of joy on the first of 
June*” 

And, though still f rightfuily pale, the countenance of the 
Jesuit shone with audacious coniklence. But now, when 
Rodin appeared to be quite recovered, Father Caboccini 
seemed siiddeiily transformed* Though short, fiit, and 
one-eyed, his features assumed on the instant so lirm, harsh, 
and commanding an expression, that Rodin recoiled a step 
avS he looked at him. Then Father Caboccini, drawing a 
paper from his pocket, kissed it respectfully, glanced 
sternly at Rodin, and read as follows, in a severe and 
menacing tone : 

‘“On receipt of the present rescript, the Reverend Father 
Rodin will deliver upulMiis powers to the Reverend Father 
Caboccini, who is alone commissioned, with the Reverend 
Father cFAigrigay, to receive the inheritance of the Renne* 
pont family, if, in His eternal justice, the Lord should 
restore this property, of which, our Company has been 
wronged. ■ 

‘“Moreover, on receipt of the present rescript, the Eev^ 
erend Father Rodin, in charge of a person to be named by 
the Reverend Father Oahoccini, shall be conveyed to our 
lion se in the town of Laval, to be kept in strict seclusion 
in his cell until further orders. 
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TlienPatlier Cabocini banded the rescript to Hodin, that 
the latter might read the signature of the general of the 
Oompany. Samuel, greatly interested by this scene, drew 
a few steps nearer," leaving the casket half-open. Suddenly, 
Rodin burst into a loud laugh — a laugh of Joy, contempt 
and triumph, impossible to describe. Father Cabocciiii 
looked at him with angry astonishment; when Rodin, 
growing still more imperious and haughty, and with an air 
of more sovereign disdain than ever, pushed aside the paper 
with the back of his dirty hand, and said; “What is the 
date of that scribble?” 

“ The eleventh of May,” answered Father Oaboccini in 
amazement. 

“Here is a brief, that I received last night from Rome, 
under date of the eighteenth. It informs me that I am 
appointed Gbnekal of the Okder. Read!” 

Father Oaboccini took the paper, read it, and remained 
thunderstruck. Then, returning it humbly to Rodin, he 
respectfully bent his knee before him. Thus seemed the 
ambitious views of Rodin accomplished. In spite of the 
hatred and suspicion of that party, of which Cardinal 
Malipieri was the representative and the chief, Rodin, 
by address and craft, audacity and persuasion, and in 
consequence of the high esteem in which his partisans at 
Rome held his rare capacity, had succeeded in deposing his 
general, and in procuring his own elevation to that eminent 
post. Now, according to his calculation, aided by the mil- 
lions he was about to possess, it wmuld be but one step from 
that post to the pontifical throne. A mute witness of this 
scene, Samuel smiled also with an air of triumph, as he 
closed the casket by means of the spring known only to 
himself. That metallic sound recalled Rodin from the 
heights of his mad ambition to the realities of life, and he 
said to Samuel in a sharp voice: “You have heard? These 
millions must be delivered to me alone.” 

He extended his hands eagerly and impatiently toward 
the casket, as if he would have taken possession of it, be- 
fore the arrival of the magistrate. Then Samuel in his 
turn seemed transfigured, and, folding his arms upon his 
breast, and drawing up his aged form to its full height, he 
assumed a threatening and imposing air. His eyes flashed 
with indignation, and he said in a solemn tone: “This for- 
tune— at first the humble remains of the inheritance of the 
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most noble of men, whom the plots of the sons of Loyola 
drove to suicide — this fortiuie, which has since become 
royal in amount, thanks to the sacred probity of three gen- 
erations of faithful servants — this fortune shall never be the 
reward of falsehood, hypocrisy and murder. No! the 
eternal justice of heaven will not allow it.” 

Of murder? what do you mean, sir?” asked Rodin, 
boldly. 

Samuel made no answer. He stamped his foot, and ex- 
tended his arm slowly toward the extremity of the apart- 
ment. Then Rodin and Father Caboccini beheld an awful 
spectacle. The draperies on the wall were drawn aside, 
as if by an invisible hand. Round a funeral vault, faintly 
illumined by the bluish light of a silver lamp, six dead 
bodies were ranged upon black biers, dressed in long black 
robes. They were: Jacques Rennepont— Franqois Hardy 
— Rose and Blanche Simon— Adrienne and Djalma. They 
appeared to be asleep. Their eyelids were closed, their 
hands crossed over their breasts. Father Caboccini, trem- 
bling in every limb, made the sign of the cross, and 
retreating to the opposite wall, buried his face in his hands. 
Rodin, on the contrary, with agitated counteiiance, staring 
eyes, and hair standing on end, yielding to an invincible 
attraction, advanced toward those inanimate forms. One 
would have said that these last of the Renneponts had only 
just expired. They seemed to be in the first hour of the 
eternal sleep.* 

Behold those whom thou hast slain!” cried Samuel, in 
a voice broken with sobs. “Yea! your detestable plots 
caused their death — and, as they fell one by one,, it was 
my pious care to obtain possession of their poor remains, 
that they may all repose in the same sepulcher. Oh I 
cursed — cursed— cursed — be thou who hast killed them ! 
But their spoils shall escape thy murderous hands.” 

Rodin, still drawn forward in spite of himself, had ap- 
proached the funeral couch of Djalma. Surmounting his 
first alarm, the Jesuit, to assure himself that he was not the 
sport of a frightful dream, ventured to touch the hands of 
the Asiastic — and found that they were damp and pliant, 
though cold as ice. 

* Should this appear incredible, we would remind the reader of 
the marvelous discoveries in the art of embalming— particularly Dy. 
Gaunars. 
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The Jesuit drew back in horror. For some seconds^ he 
tremblei conTiilsively. But,, liis first amazement over, re« 
flection returned, and, with reflection came that invincible 
energy, that infernal obstinacy of character that gave him 
so much power. Steadying himself on his legs, drawing 
his hand across his brow, raising his head, moistening his 
lips two or three times before he spoke— for his throat and 
mouth grew ever dryer and hotter, without his being able 
to explain the cause — he succeeded in giving to his features 
an imperious and ironical expression, and, turning toward 
Samuel, who wept in silence, he said to him, in a hoarse, 
guttural voice : “ I need not show you the certificates of 

their death. There they are in person.’' And he pointed 
with his bony hand to the six dead bodies. 

At these words of liis general. Father Oahoccini again 
made the sign of tlie cross, as if he had seen a fiend. 

Oh, my God I ” cried Samuel ; thou hast quite aban- 
doned this man With what a calm look he contemplates 
his victims ! ” ’ 

Come, sir ! ” said Eodin^ with a horrid smile ; ‘Hhisis a 
natural waxwork exhibition, that is all. My calmness 
proves my innocence — and we had best come at once to 
business. I have an appointment at two o’clock. So let 
us carry dowui this casket.” 

He advanced toward the marble slab. Seized with in- 
dignation and horror, Samuel threw himself before him, 
and, pressing with all his might on a knob in the lid of the 
casket— a knob which yielded to the pressure — he exclaimed : 

Since your infernal sonl is incapable of remorse, it may 
perhaps be shaken by disappointed avarice,” 

What does hesay?” cried Rodin. What is he doing?” 

^^Look ! ” said Samuel, in his turn assuming an air of 
savage triumph. I told you that the spoils of your vic- 
tims should escape your murderous hands.” 

Hardly had he uttered these words, before through the 
open-work of the iron casket rose a light cloud of smoke, 
and an odor as of burned paper spread itself throngh the 
room. Rodin understood it instantly. ^'' Fire ! ” he ex- 
claimed, as lie rushed forward to seize the casket* It had 
been made fast to the heavy marble slab* 

“ Yes, fire,” said Samuel. ‘^In a few minutes, of that 
immense treasure there will remain nothing but ashes. 
Aibl better so, than that it should belong to you or yours. 
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This treasure is not mine, and it only remains for me to 
destroy it— since Gabriel de Eennepoiit will be faithful to 
theoathiiehastaken#- 

Help I water! water!” cried Eodiii, as he covered the 
casket with his body, trying in vain to extinguisli the 
flames, which, faimed by the current of air, now issued 
from the thousand apertures in the lid; but soon the in- 
tensity of the Are diminished, a few threads of bluish 
smoke alone mounted upward — and then, all was extinct. 

The work was done! Breathless and faint, Eodiu leaned 
against the mirble slab. For the first time in his life, he 
wept; large tears of rage roiled down his cadaverous cheeks. 
But suddenly, dreadful pains, at first dull, but gradually 
augmenting in intensity, seized on him with so much fury, 
though he employed ail* his energy to struggle against them, 
lhat he fell on his knees, and,** pressing his two hands to his 
chest, murmured with an attempt to smile; “It is nothing. 
Do not be alarmed. A few spasms — that is all. The 
treasure is destroyed— but I remain general of the Order. 
Oh! I suffer. What a furuace!” he added, writhing in 
agony. “ Since I entered this cursed house, I know not 
what ails me. If— 1 had not lived on roots— water — bread 
— which I go myself to buy — I should tlnnk — I was poi- 
soned — for I triumpli — ^arid Cardinal Malipieri has long 
arms. Yes— still trium[;)h — for I will not die — this time 
no more than the other — I will not die!” 

Then, as he stretched -out his arms convulsively, he con- 
tinued: “It is (ire that devours my entrails. IsT) doubt, 
they have tried to poison me. But when? but how?” 

After another pause, Rodin again cried out, in a stifled 
voice: “Help! help me, you that stand, looking on — like 
specters ! Help me, I say !” 

HoiTorsfcruck at this dreadful agoiiy, Samuel and Father 
Oahoccini were unable to stir. 

“Help!” repeated Kodin, in a tone of strangulation. 
“This poison is horrible. But how — ” Then, with a ter- 
rific cry of rage, as if a sudden idea had struck him, he ex- 
claimed: “Ha! Faringhea^ — this morning — ^the holy water 
—he knows such subtle poisons. Yes— it is he — he had an 
interview with Malipieri. The demon! Oh! it was well 
played. The Borgias are still tlie same. Oh! it is all 
over. Idle. They will regret me, the fools! Oh! hell I 
hell! The clmrcli knows not its loss*— but I burn — ‘help!” 
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They came to his assistance. Quick steps were heard 
upon the stairs, and Doctdr Baleinier, followed by the 
Princess de Saint-Dizier, appeared at the entrance of the 
Hall of Mourning. The princess had learned vaguely that 
morning the death of Father d’Aigrigny, and had come 
to question Rodin upon the subject. When this woman, 
eutering the room, suddenly saw the frightful spectacle 
that offered itself to her view — when she saw Rodin writh- 
ing in horrible agony, and, further on, by the light of the 
sepulchral lamp, those six corpses — and, among them, her 
own niece, and the two orphans whom she had sent to meet 
their death— she stood petrified with horror, and her reason 
was unable to withstand the shock. She looked slowly 
round her, and then raised her arms on high, and burst 
into a wild fit of laughter. She had gone mad! While^ 
Doctor Baleinier supported the head of Rodin, -who expired* 
ill his arms, Faringhea appeared at the door; remaining in 
the shade, he cast a ferocious glance at the corpse of the 
Jesuit. “He would have made himself the chief of the 
Company of Jesus, to destroy it,” said he; “with me, the 
Company of Jesus stands in the place of Bowanee. I have 
obeyed the cardinal I” 
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EPILOGUE. 


CHAPTEE L 

POUR YEARS AFTER. 

Four years bad elapsed, sinco tlie events we liave just 
^related, when Gabriel de Eennepont wrote the following 
'letter to Abbe Joseph Gharpentier, curate of the parish of 
Saint-ilubin, a hamlet of Sologne: 

‘^Sprinowater Farm, June 2nd, 1836. 

“Intending to write to you yesterday, my dear Joseph, 
I seated myself at the little old black table, that you will 
remember well. My window looks, you know, upon the 
farmyard, and I can see all that takes place there. These 
are grave preliminaries, ray friend, but I am coming to the 
point. I had just taken ray seat at the table, when, look- 
ing from the window, this is what I saw. You, my dear 
Joseph, who can draw so well, should have been there to 
have sketched the charming scene. The sun was sinking, 
the sky serene, the air warm and balmy with the breath of 
the hawthorn, which, flowering by the side of a little rivu- 
let, forms the edge which borders the yard. Under the 
large pear tree, close to the wall of the barn, sat upon the 
stone bench my adopted father, Bagobert, that brave and 
honest soldier whom you love so much. H-e appeared 
thoughtful, his white head was bowed on his bosom ; with 
absent mind, he patted old Spoilsport, whose intelligent 
face was resting on his master’s knees. By his side was 
his wife, my dear adopted mother, occupied with her sew- 
ing; and near them, on a stool, sat Angela, the wife of 
Ag^ola, nursing her last born child, while the gentle 
Magdalen, with the eldest boy in her lap, was occupied in 
teaching him the letters of the alphabet Agricoia had 
just returned from the fields, and was beginning to unyoke 
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ills cattle, when, struck, like me, no doubt, with this pic- 
ture, he stood gazing on it for a moment, with his hand 
still leaning on the 'yoke, beneath which bent submissive 
the broad foreheads of his two large black oxen. I cannot 
express to you, my friend, the enchanting repose of this 
picture, lighted by the last rays of the sun, here and there 
broken by the thick foliage. What various and touching 
types. The venerable face of the soldier — the good, loving 
countenance of my adopted mother — the fresh beauty of 
Angela, smiling on her little child— the soft melancholy of 
the hunchback, now and then pressing her lips to the fair, 
laughing cheek of Agricola’s eldest son — and then Agricola 
himself, in his manly beauty, which seems to reflect so well 
the valor and honesty of his heart! Oh, my friend! in 
contemplating this assemblage of good, devoted, noble, and^ 
loving beings, so dear to each other, living retired in a lit-* 
tie farm of our poor Sologne, my heart rose toward heaven 
with a feeling of ineifahle gratitude. This peace of the 
family circle— this clear evening, with the perfume of the 
woods and wild flowers wafted on the breeze— this deep 
silence, only broken by the murmur of the neighboring rill 
— all affected me with one of these passing fits of wagne and 
sweet emotion, which one feels but cannot express. Yon 
well know it, my friend, who, in your solitary walks, in the 
midst of your immense plains of flowering heath, sur- 
rounded by forests of fir trees, often feel your eyes grow 
moist, without being able to explain the cause of that sweet 
melapcoly, which I, too, have often felt, during those 
glorious nights passed in the }3rofound solitudes of America. 

“But, alas! a painful incident disturbed the serenity of 
the picture. Suddenly I heard Dagobert’s wife say to him : 
‘My dear — yon are weeping!’ 

“At these words, Agricola, Angela, and Magdalen gath- 
ered round the soldier. Anxiety w^as visible upon every 
face. Then, as he raised his head abruptly, one could see 
two large tears trickle dowm his cheek to his white mus- 
tache, ‘It is nothing, my children,’ said he, in a voice of 
emotion; ‘it is nothing. Only, to-day is the first of June 
—and this day four years— ’ He could not complete the 
sentence; and, as he raised his hands to his eyes, to btnsh 
away the tears, we saw that he held between his fingers a 
little bronze chain, with a medal suspended to it. That is 
his dearest relic. Four years ago, almost dying with de- 
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gpair at the loss of the two angels, of whom I have so often 
spoken to you, my friend, he took from the neck of Marshal 
Simon, brought home dead from a fatal duel, this chain 
and medal which his children had so long worn. I went 
down instantly, as you may suppose, to endeavor to soothe 
the painful remembrances of this excellent man; gradually, 
he grew calmer, and the evening was passed in a pious and 
quiet sadness. 

“You cannot imagine, my friend, when I returned to my 
chamber, what cruel thoughts came to my mind, as I re- 
called those past oveiits, from which I geueraily turn away 
with fear and horror. Then I saw once more the victims 
of those terrible and mysterious plots^ the awful depths of 
which have never been penetrated, thanks to the deaths of 
Father d’A. and Father li.,., and the incurable madness of 
Madame de St. I) , .thG three authors or accomplices of the 
dreadful deeds. The calamities occasioned by them are 
irreparable; for those who were thus sacriliced to a criminal 
ambition would liave been the pride of humanity by the 
good they would iiave done. Ah, my irieml ! if you had 
known those noble hearts; if you had known the projects 
of splendid charity, formed by timt young lady, whose heart 
was so ''generous, whose mind so elevated, whose soul so 
great! On the eve of her death, as a kind of prelude to 
her magnificent designs, after a conversation, the subject 
of which I must keep secret, even from yon, sue put into 
my hands a considerable sum, saying, with lier usual grace 
and goodness: M have been threatened with ruiu, and it 
might perhaps come. Wluifc 1 now confide to you will at 
least he safe-— safe for those who sailer. Give much— give 
freely — ^make as many happy hearts as you cam My hap- 
piness shall have a royal inauguration 1’ I do not know 
whether I ever told you, my friend, that, after those fatal 
events, seeing Dagoberfc and his wife redneed to misery, 
poor ‘Mother Biiiich’ hardly able to earn a wretched sub- 
sistence, x4gricola soon to become a father, and myself 
deprived of my curacy, and suspended by my bishop, for 
having given religious consolations to a Protestant, and 
offered up prayers at the tomb of an unfortunate suicide — ■ 
I considered myself justified in employing a small portion 
of the sum intrusted to me by Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
in the purciiase of this farm in Dagohert’^ name. 

“ Yes, my friend, such is the origin of ray fortune. The 
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farmer to whom these few acres formerly belonged, gave ns 
the rudiments of on r agricultural education, and common 
sense, and the study of a few good practical books, com- 
pleted it. From an excellent workman. Agricola has 
become an equally excellent husbandman ; I have tried to 
imitate him, and have put my hand also to the plow: 
there is no derogation in it, for the labor which provides 
food for man is thrice hallowed, and it is truly to serve and 
glorify God, to cultivate and enrich the earth He has cre- 
ated. Dagobert, when his first grief, was a little appeased, 
seemed to gather new vigor from this healthy life of the 
fields; and, during his exile in Siberia, he had already 
learned to till the ground. Finally, my dear adopted 
mother and sister, and Agricola’s good wife have divided 
between them the household cares; and God has blessed 
this little colony of people, who, alas! have been sorely 
tried by misfortune, and wdio now only ask of toil and soli- 
tude, a quiet, laborious, innocent life, and oblivion of great 
sorrows. Sometimes, in our winter evenings, you have 
been able to appreciate the delicate and charming mind of 
the gentle ‘ Mother Bunch,’ the rare poetical imagination 
of Agricola, the tenderness of his mother, the good sense of 
his father, the exquisite natural grace of Angela. Tell me, 
my friend, was it possible to unite more elements of domes- 
tic happiness? What long evenings have we passed ronnk 
the fire of crackling wood, reading, or commenting on »& 
few immortal works, which always warm the heart, and 
enlarge the soul! What sweet talk have we had, prolonged 
far into the night! And then Agricola’s pastorals, and the 
timid literary confidences of Magdalen! And the fresh, 
clear voice of Angela, joined to the deep, manly tones of 
Agricola, in songs of simple melody! And the old stories 
of Dagobert, ^so energetic and picturesque in their warlike 
spirit. And’^the adorable gayety of the children, in their 
sports with good old Spoilspoi't, who rather lends himself 
to their play than takes part in it-^for the faithful, intelli- 
gent creature seems always to be looking for somebody, 
as Dagobert says—and he is right. Yes, the dog also 
regrets those two angels, of whom he was the devoted 
guardian! 

“ Do not think, my friend, that our happiness makes us 
forgetful. No, np; not a day passes without our repeating, 
with pious and tender respect, those names so dear to our 
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And these painful memories, hovering forever 
about ns, give to our calm and happy existence that shade 
of mild seriousness which struct yon so much. No doubt, 
my friend, this kind of life, bounded by the family circle, 
and not extending beyond, for the happiness or improve- 
ment of onr brethren, may be set down as seMsh; but, 
alas I we have not the means — and though the poor man 
always finds a place at our frugal table, and shelter beneath 
our roof, we must renounce all great projects of fraternal 
action. The little revenue of our farm just suffices to 
supply our wants. Alas! when I think over it, notwith- 
standing a momentary regret, I cannot blame my resolution 
to keep faithfully my sacred oath, and to renounce that 
greatinheritance, which, alas! had become immense by the 
death of my kindred. Yes, I believe I performed a duty, 
when I begged the guardian of that treasure to reduce it to 
ashes, rather than let it fall into the hands of people, wffio 
would have made an execrable use of it, or to perjure my- 
self by disputing a donation which I had granted freely, 
voluntarily, sincerely. And yet, when I picture to myself 
the realization of the magnificent views of my ancestor — an 
admirable Utopia, only possible with immense resources 
•v~and which Mademoiselle de Cardoville hoped to carry 
into execution, with the aid of M. Fran9ois Hardy, of 
Prince Djalma, of Marshal Simon and his daughters, and 
of myself — when I think of the dazzling focus of living 
forces, which such an association would have been, and of 
the immense influence it might have had on the happiness 
of the whole human race— my indignation and horror, as 
an honest man and a Christian, are excited against that 
abominable company, whose black plots nipped in their bud 
all those great h'opes, which promised so much for futurity. 
What remains now of all these splendid projects? Seven 
tombs. For my grave also is dug in that mausoleum, 
which Samuel has erected on the site of the house in the 
Rue Neiive-Saint-Fran9ois, and of which he remains the 
keeper — faithful to the end! 


had written thus far, my friend, when I received your 
letter. So, after having forhiddbn yon to see me, your 
bishop now orders that you shall cease to correspond with 
me. Your touching, painful regrets have deeply moved 
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me, my frioiicl. Often have we talked togetlier of eeolesi- 
astieal discipline, and of the absolute power of the bishops 
over ns, the poor working clergy, left to their mercy with-* 
out aid or remedy. It is painful, but it is the law of the 
church, my friend, and you have sworn to observe it. 
Submit as I have submitted. Every engagement is binding 
upon the man of honor! My poor, dear Joseph! would 
that you had the compensations which remained to me, 
after the rupture of ties that I so much value. But I know 
too well what you must feel — I cannot go on— I dnd it 
impossible to continue this letter, I might be bitter against 
those whose orders we are bound to respect. Since it must 
be so, this letter shall be my last. Farewell, my friend! 
<?arewell forever. My heart is almost broken. 

, ‘‘GxiBltlEL i)E ReKIN^EPOKT.” 


CHAPTEE 11. 



THE REDEMPTION. 

Day was about to dawn. A rosy light, almost imper- 
ceptible, began to glimmer in the east; but the stars still 
shone, sparkling with radiance, upon the azure of the 
zenith. The birds awoke beneath the fresh foliage of the 
great woods; and, with isolated wra'blings, sang the prelude 
of their morning-concert. A ligdit mist rose from the high 
grass, batlicd in nocturnal dew, while tlie calm and limpid 
waters of a vast lake reflected the vchitening dawn in their 
deep, blue mirror. Everything promised one of tliose warm 
and joyous days, that belong to the opening of summer. 

Halfway up the slope of a hill, facing tlie east, a tuft of 
old, moss-grown willows, whose rugged bark disappeared 
beneath the climbing branches of wild honeysuckle and 
harebells, formed a natural arbor; and on their gnarled 
and enormous roots, covered with thick moss, were seated 
a man and a woman, whose white hair, deep wrinkles, and 
bending figures, announced extreme old age. And yet this 
woman had only lately been young and beautifu], wi'tb lopg 
black hair overshadowing her pale forehead. And yet this 
man had, a short time ago, been still in the vigor of his 
age. Prom the spot where this man and woman were re- 
posing, could be seen the valley,, the lake, the wmods, and, 
soaring above the woods, the bine summit of a high rnoiui- 
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from beliincl wliicli the sun was about to rise. , This 
piGtiire, haif-veilecl by the pale tiaiisparency of the morniiig 
twilight, was pleasing, meancholy, and solemn. 

‘*Oh, my sister!’’ said the old man to the woman, who 
was reposing with him beneath the rustic arbor formed by 
the tuft of willow-trees; “oh, my sister! how many times 
during the centuries in which the hand of the Lord carried 
ns onward, and, separated from each other, we traversed 
the wmrld from pole to pole— how many vimes we have wit- 
nessed this awaking of nature with a sentiment of incurable 
grief ! Alas ! it was but another day of wandering — another 
useless day added to our life, since it hrought death no 
nearer!” 

“But now^ what happiness, oh, my brother! since the 
Lord has had mercy on ns, and, with us, as with all other 
* creatures, every returning day is a step nearer to the grave. 
Glory to Him! 3'es, glory!” 

“Glory to Him, my sister! for since yesterday, when we 
again met, I feel that indescribable languor which an- 
nounces the approach of death.” 

“Like you, my brother, I feel my strength, already 
shaken, passing away in a sweet exhaustion. Doubtless, the 
term of our life approaches. The wrath of the Lord is 
satisfied.” 

“ Alas, my sister ! doubtless also, the last of my doomed 
race, will, at the same time, complete our redemption by 
his death; for the will of heaven is manifest, that I can 
only be pardoned, when the last of my family shall have 
disappeared from the face of the earth. To nirn, holiest 
among the holiest — was reserved the favor of accomplish- 
ing this end — he who has done so much for the salvation of , 
his brethren!” 

“Oh, yes, my brother! he who has suffered so much, and 
■without complaining, drunk to the dregs the bitter cup of 
woe— be, the minister of the Lord, who has been his Mas- 
ter’s image upon earth — he was fitted for the last instru- 
ment' of this redemption!” 

“ Yes, for I feel, my sister, that, at this hour, the last of 
my race, touching victim of alow perseeution, is on the 
point df resigning his angelic soul to God. Thus, even to 
the end, have I been fatal to my doomed family. Lord, if 
Tby mercy is great, Tby anger is groat likewise!” 

.“.Ooiirage ‘«.ad hope, my ■Mother! Think how after the 
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expiation coraetli pardon, c-nd pardon is followed by a 
blessing. The Lord punished, in you and your posterity, 
the artisan rendered wicked by inisfortnne and injustice. 
He said to you: ‘Go on! without truce or rest— and your 
labor shall be vain— and every evening, throwing yourself 
on the hard ground, you shall be no nearer to the end of 
your eternal course!’ And so, for centuries, men without 
pity have said to the artisan: ‘Work! work! work! with- 
out truce or rest— and your labor shall be fruitful for all 
others, but fruitless for yourself— and every evening, 
throwing yourself on the hard ground, you shall be no 
nearer to happiness and repose; and your wages shall only 
suffice to keep you alive in pain, privation, and poverty!’ ” 

“Alas! alas! will it be always thus?” 

“No, no, my brother! and instead of weeping over your 
lost race, rejoice for them — since their death was needed 
for your redemption, and in redeeming you, heaven will 
redeem the artisan, cursed and feared by those who have 
laid on him the iron yoke. Yes, my brother! tlie time 
draweth nigh — heaven’s mercy will not stop with us alone. 
Yes, I tell you; in us will be rescued both the woman and 
the SLAVE of these modern ages. The trial has been liard, 
brother; it has lasted throughout eighteen centuries; but 
it will last no longer. Look, my brother! see that rosy 
light, there in the east, gradually spreading over the firma- 
ment! Thus will rise the sun of the new emancipation — 
peaceful, holy, great, salutary, fruitful, filling the world 
with light and vivifying heat, like the day-star that will 
soon appear in heaven !” . 

“ Yes, yes, my sister ! I feel it. Yonr words are pro* 
photic. We shall close our heavy eyes just as we see the 
aurora of the day of deliverance — a fair, a splendid day, like 
that which is about to dawn. Henceforth I will only shed 
tears of pride and glory for those of my race, who have died 
the martyrs of humanity, sacrificed by humanity’s eternal 
enemies — for the true ancestors of the sacrilegious wretcluis, 
who blaspheme the name of Jesus by giving it to their 
company, were the false Scribes and Pharisees, whom the 
Saviour cursed! Yes! glory to the descendaiits of my 
family, who have been the last martyrs offered up by the 
accomplices of all slavery and all despotism, the pitilesi:' 
enemfes of those who wish to think, and not to suffer in 
silenoe— of those' that would fain enjoy, as children of 
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beaven, the gifts jvliicli the Creator has bestowed npon ail 
the human hmillj. Yes, the day approaches — the end of 
the reign of oiir modern Pharisees — the false priests, who 
lend their sacrilegious aid to the merciless selfishness of the 
strong against the weak, by daring to maintain in the face 
of the exhaiistless treasures of the creation, that God has 
made man for tears, and sorrow, and suSering — the false 
priests, wdio are the agents of all oppression, and would 
bow to the earth, in brutish and hopeless humiliation, the 
brow of every creature. No, no! let man lift his head 
proudly! God made him to be noble and intelligent, free 
and happy.” 

‘^Oh, my brother! your words also are prophetic. Yes, 
yes! the dawn of that bright day approaches, even as the 
dawn of the natural day which, by the mercy of God, will 
be our last on earth.” 

“ The last, my sister; for a strange weakness creeps over 
me, all matter seems dissolving in me, and my soul aspires 
to mount to heaven.” 

“Mine eyes are growing dim, brother; I can scarcely see 
that light in the east, which lately appeared so red.” 

“Sister! it is through a confused vapor that I now see 
the valley— the lake — the woods. My strength fails me.” 

“Blessed be God, brother! the moment of eternal rest is 
at hand.” 

“Yes, it comes, my sister! the sweetness of the everlast- 
ing sleep takes possession of my senses.” 

“ Oh, happiness! I am dying.” 

“These eyes are closing, sister!” 

“We are then forgiven!” 

“ Forgiven 1” 

“Oh, my brother! may this divine redemption extend 
l;o all those who suffer upon the earth!” 

“Die in peace, my sister! The great day has dawned— 
the sun is rising — behold 

“ Blessed be God !” 

“Blessed be God!” 


And at the moment when those two voices ceased for- 
ever, the sun rose radiant and dazzling, and deluged the 
valley with its beatns. 


m 
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To vou, my Irieiitl, I dedicated this boo;-:. To mscn pe 
it with Yonr name, was to assume an engagement tna., iC 
i:ZLe of tal-mit, it shonld bo at 
sincere, and of a salutary influence, 

obiect is attained. Some select ncin-t^, lihe jonis, my 
friend have put into practice the legitifnace aesuciation of 

labor, capital, and intelligence, and of ?1 Jr 

their workmen a proportionate share profits oi then 

industry. Others have laid the ^formfmtions of 

dwelling-houses and one of the cmm Jtabhsh- 

>'urg hrfs favored me witli nis views rcspo-......;, aii e,.tablisn 

rneiu of this kind, on the most gigantic sciue. 

As for the dispersion of the members ot toe Company of 
Jesus I have taken less part in it thira other enemies of 
the detestable doctrines of Loyola, whose influence and 
authority were far greater than inina. _ ^ _ ^ 

Adieu, my friend. I could have wisheu n .-.or., i.mie 
worthv of you; but you are indulgent, ano w;!i at leasi 
crive me c>-edit f'--. .''C intentions whicn dictiueu u. 

° ■ Believe me. 

Yours truly. 




Paris, asth August, 1846 



